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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Jaicbs  Sfknoxb  Cahvon,  the  author  of  the  lectures  contained  in  thia 
volome,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Ouragoa,  January  28,  1776.  His  father 
was  a  searcaptaut^  and  of  Irish  extraction ;  his  mother  was  a  natiye  of  New- 
England.  Captain  Gannon^s  home  was  in  the  city  of  New-York,  from  which 
port  he  usually  sailed ;  and  Mrs.  Cannon  seems  to  have  frequently  accom- 
panied her  husband  upon  his  voyages.  The  latter  fact  wHl  account  for  the 
btrth  of  James  at  Cura^oa,  and  also  for  the  interment  of  Mrs.  Cannon  in 
(he  Friends'  burying-ground  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  C,  the  captain  placed  his  three  children,  Joseph, 
William,  and  James  Spencer,  the  youngest,  in  the  academy  of  Peter  Wilson, 
LU).,  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Here  they  remained  three  or  four  years,  when 
death  deprived  them  of  their  &ther.  Captain  C.  had  taken  passage  for 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  a  vessel  commanded  by  Philip  Freneau,  the  poet  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  voyage,  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  ^r.  Freneau,  who 
was  not  a  practical  navigator,  being  unable  to  manage  the  vessel,  gave  up 
the  command  to  Captain  Cannon ;  and  while  the  gale  was  still  raging,  Cap- 
tain C.  was  knocked  overboard  by  the  jib-boom  and  lost 

The  orphans  were  made  to  feel  the  cruelty  of  the  wicked ;  two  persons 
took  charge  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and  the  lawful  heirs  never  received 
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A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author*    . 

a  penny  of  their  father's  property.  But  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  raised 
up  a  warm  friend  for  James  in  the  penon  of  Heniy  B^evoort,  Esq.,  of  Hack- 
ensack,  who  from  the  time  of  Captain  C.'s  decease  down  to  Jameses  licensure 
defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

James  began  his  classical  studies  under  that  able  and  pious  teacher,  Dr. 
Wilson,  and  finished  them  under  the  Doctor's  successor,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Millar.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Labagh,  who  was  a  fellow-student  of  Dr.  Can- 
non, declares  that  he  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  enjoyed,  in  an  emi- 
nent degjreOy  the  afiection  and  confidence  ef  his  teachen. 

In  the  year  1794,  James,  together  with  Dr.  Labagh  and  the  Rev.  Garret 
Mandeville,  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  of 
Hackensack,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Freligh  *  and 
Dr.  C.  then  prosecuted  his  theolc^cal  studies  under  the  care  of  his  pastor 
until  the  spring  of  1796.  Ajb,  however.  Dr.  Freligh  was  not  a  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  could  not  give  the  certificate  which  was  required  by  the  Clas- 
sis,  Dr.  C.  went  to  Dr.  Livington  on  Long  Island,  and  for  two  months  prote- 
cuted  his  studies,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Dr.  L»  gaye  him  the  usual 
professional  certificate.  Hereupon  he  and  Mr.  Peter  Labagh  presented 
themselves  to  the  Classis  of  Hackensack,  and  afier  a  thorough  and  satifr- 
fBuAoTj  examination^  protracted  through  two  days,  they  were  both  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel. 

After  his  licensure,  Dr.  0.  received  several  calls  from  churches  then  vacant^ 
but  finally  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  the  united  churchea 
of  Millstone  and  Six-Mile-Run,  which  had  recently  become  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Harlingen.  Upon  the  termination  of  the 
collegiate  relation  between  these  two  churches,  Dr.  C.  devoted  the  whole  (tf 
his  time  to  the  church  at  Six-Mile-Run.  This  was  his  only  field  of  labor^ 
where  for  .thirty  years  he  quietly  but  most  successfully  cultivated  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  thus  ^)eaks  of  him  as  a  minister :  "  His  preach- 
ing was  characterized  by  a  clear  exhibition  of  divine  truth,  and  was  thought 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  various  exercises  of  the  pious. 
He  waa  a  l^amabas  rather  than  a  Boanerges.  His  labors  were  attended  with 
an  even  and  gradual  success,  rather  than  by  any  thing  of  the  nature  of 
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leriralB.  As  a  member  of  the  Church  judicatures,  he  was  mild  and  jadioioiU| 
and  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  brethren." 

In  1826,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Bedesiastical 
History  and  Government,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  continued  to  fulfil 
with  distinguished  fidelity  and  success  till  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Church 
was  bereaved  of  his  services  and  example  on  Sabbath,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
July,  1852. 

Do  you  wish  proof  of  his  learning  ?  These  lectures  will  afibrd  you  the 
fullest  demonstration.  Do  you  wish  to  hear  of  his  benevolence  f  Go  ask 
the  poor,  who  never  went  empty  firom  his  door.  Do  you  wish  to  know  hia 
courtesy,  his  imwearied  diligence  in  the  dischaige  of  duty,  his  piety  9  Ask 
your  pastors,  who  owe  so  mach  to  him ;  or  go  to  those  of  his  old  parishion- 
en  who  still  survive  him ;  firom  these  you  will  learn  that  we  do  well  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  our  &ther  and  friend. 
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with  children ;  4.  Penoiu  subject  to  fear  most  be  approached 
with  caation;  6.  Must  not  be  the  arbiter  of  dieputM  betwaea 
neighboxB ;  A.  Should  conclude  his  yisita  by  prayer. 


LECTURE  XXXm 

PASTORAL  VISITATIONS,   CONTINUED. 

FlMtoral  Tintations  are, 

S.  Partictdar  and  oecational,  among  indiTiduaU  and  families — ^Plreliminariea 
These  visitalioDS  are  of  three  kinds;  namely, 
L  Visits  which  arise  from  the  special  providetiee  of  Ood, 

1st  The  BXpK  IN  BODY — ^those  who  are  really  sick — Directions^  in 
six  particulars.    The  characters  of  the  sick  are  of  three 
kinds: 
JPirtL  The  irreligious:  IiILkj  be  ignorant  or  indifferent 
etc. — ^Directions ;  2.  May  discover  great  hardness 
of  heart — ^Directions;  S.  May  be  self-righteou»-^ 
Directions. 
SeeofuL  The  doubtful — ^This  class  described — ^Directions. 
7%ird  The  pious — ^Directiooa 
ind.  The  AFrLfcnn :  When  irreligious,  how  to  be  treated ;  2.  "When 

pious — ^Directions  in  respect  to  them. 
8rd.  The  awakbnbd  and  teoublbd  in  mind — ^Preliminariea^  in  re* 
spect  to  the  pastor  himself— There  are  degrees  in  awaken* 
ing:  L  Partial — Described — ^Directious;  ii.  Stronger  work 
of  oonriction — ^Described — ^Directions;  iii.  Awakening  ao- 
eompanled  with  despair— Described— Directions. 


LECTURE    XXXTV. 

PASTORAL  VISITATIONS,   CONTINUED.  * 

PASTORAL  BXBRTI0N8   IK   SEASON   OF  RELIOIOCTS  DXCLENSIOIT. 

Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  Lecture — Summary  of  doctrines  to  be  taught  in 
times  of  awakening:    The  further  duty  of  the  pastor  in  his  yisitations^ 

4th.  To  mourners  in  Zion,  or  believers  under  the  pressure  of  sore  trials  of  faith 
— ^Description  of  such — Various  cases  of:  (1.)  Those  who  doubt  of  their 
renewal  by  grace,  when  comparing  theroselyes  with  others — ^How  to  be 
treated;  (2.)  Those  who  have  lost  their  first  transports^  etc — ^Directions 
regarding  such ;  (3.)  Those  whose  religious  comforts  are  fluctuating^  etc 
' — ^Directions;  (4.)  Those  who  arc  alarmed  at  their  state  of  declension— 
Directions;  (5.)  Those  who  are  distressed  from  strange  and  yiolent  tempta- 
tions— ^Directions.    The  next  class  of  pastoral  visits, 
II.  Are  those  which  are  designed  to  promote  religion,  as  a  voluntary  ad 
of  the  pastor — Will  be  brought  into  contact  with  varloas  char- 
acters— ^Talents  requisite  for. 
m.  Visits  which  are  purely  social  and  civil — Advantages  of,  pointed  out 
in  five  particulars — Two  evils  to  be  avoided :  UrsL  They  must  not 
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be  too  frequent;  Second,  Thejr  imiet  not  be  void  .of  the  Btlt  of 
reiigioiL 

Tbm  Dunr  or  pastoral  exkbteon  in  the  mat  op  bkuoioto  declknston. 
PreUminariea — ^Early  and  more  modem  existence,  and  cauees^  of  such  deeleneioik 

• 

L  When  nUtUtters  are  the  causes  of  such  declension,  shown  in  four  particulara 
n.  When  these  declensions  originate  with  the  people.    These  are  composed  of  two 
classes;  namely, 

1.  Communicants'— Description  of— How  thej  promote  religious  declension, 

shown  in  five  particulars. 

2.  Non-communicants — ^How  religious  declension  is  promoted  bj. 

HL  Qnestion :  How  is  the  pastor  to  aet^  in  this  sad  state  of  things? — Qeneral  remarks 
and  directions: 
1   The  minister  should  begin  with  himselC 
2.  Labor  to  counteract  evil  influences  among  the  people. 
8.  Faithfully  preach  the  Word — ^Proper  subjects  for  discourses  in  time  of 

declension,  etc 
4.  Form  praying  societies  among  the  pious — On  publishing  instances  of 

awakening. 
&  In  the  pastor's  absence  from  the  praying  societies,  suitable  sermons  should 

be  read — ^Protracted  meetings — ^Remarks  on. 
6b  By  engaging  his  people  to  aid  in  the  nussionary  causey  etc,  etc 


LECTURE   XXXV. 

FASTORAL  VIGILANCE  DT  SEASONS  OF  QENERAL  AWAKENING  AND 

BNLABGEKSNT  IN  THE  CHUBCH. 

Preliminaries — Revivals  are  extraordinary  events — Often  abused  by  those  who 
promoted  tliem,  etc. — ^Three  important  facts  in  God's  dispensations  towards  his 
Church  stated. 
FirflU  No  special  promise  given  of  numerous  awakenings  and  conyersions— Hie 
work  of  the  Spirit  two-fold : 
L  Ordlwiary— The  number  of  awakenings  and  conversions  small — ^Erro- 
neous views  entertained  by  some,  etc,  on  account  of — Occasional 
awakenings  and  additions  of  converts  to  the  Church  in  large  Bom- 
bers.   Hence, 
IL  The  Spirit  of  God  producing  a  general  (noakemnfff  etc — ^Remarks — 
Design  of — ^May  not  be  the  conversion  of  the  many — Though  this 
not  impossible — But  to  develop  the  strength  of  sin — Hence,  an 
explanation  of  religious  declem>ion»-~Duty  of  pastoral  vigilance 
in  times  of  awakening — Arguments  for  the  promotion  of: 

1.  The  pastor  should  be  olways  faithful,  etc 

2.  Men  are  inclined  to  conform  to  the  existing  predominant 

influence  in  society,  whatever  it  may  be 
8.  Fear,  at  inch  times,  operates  poworfnli}^  etc 
4  Religion  becomes  fEkhionable,  and  the  principle  of  self-right* 

eousnecs  will  press  forward  to  unite  in  such  profession — 

Directions^  etc 
ft.  The  pastor's  own  heart  is  deeply  affected,  etc— His  dangeiv 


) 
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— ^May  be  too  precipitate  in  admitting  to  the  Chavoh — ^Maj 
faidtilge  in  pride — Caution. 
Manner  of  exercising  this  pastoral  vigilance. 
FitiL  He  must  guard,  in  his  preaching;  against  mislead- 
ing sinners,  sho'wii  in  four  particulars* 
Btcomd,  ^ould  also  guard  against  preaching  imprudently 
and  erroneously,  shown  in  three  particularsi . 
Concluding  additional  directions : 

1.  Let  the  pastor,  during  religious  awakening; 

guard  against   undue    excitement  and 
fanaticism. 

2.  Dwell  much  in  his  sermons  on  humility  and 

poverty  of  spirit 
8.  Should  not  be  hasty  in  calling  upon  new 

converts  frequently  to  pray  in  public,  ete. 
4  Let  the  pastor  watch  over  his  own  spirit 
b.  Labor  to  suppress  a  spirit  of  censorioua- 

ness;  etc. 
6w  CftU  loudly  for  tiie  proper  fruits  of  con- 

verdion  in  a  life  of  godliness. 

7.  Should  not  talk  or  preach  as  though  there 

could  be  no  religion  without  excitement 

8.  Let  the  pastor  not  run  to  publish  in  tlie 

newspapers  an  account  of  the  revival 

9.  Should  himself  converse  personally  with 

all  who  are  awakened,  and  who  offer 
themselves  for  full  communion. 
1(X  Should  make  suitable  inquiries  respecting 
new  converts  of  those  who  know  them. 


LECTURE   XXXVI. 

PASTORAL  INSTRUCTION  BY  EXAMPLE. 

Recapitulation. 

Duty  of  the  pastor  to  instruct  by  his  Christian  example. 

Preliminaries — 1  Tim.  iv.  12,  explained,  in  reference  to  the  word  ''example^* 
*'  <viioi^ — Three  great  lineaments  of  the  pastor  as  an  instructor  by  example  Hie 
first  of  which  is  seen, 

L  In  the  performance  of  duties  required  of  him.    These  respect, 

1.  Goi>— These  consist^  (1.)  In  holy  affections  of  the  heart;  (2.)  In  submission 

to  God's  will;  (8.)  In  imitating  his  divine  Master;  (4.)  In  supreme  lote 
to  God.    These  duties  respect, 

2.  Our  neighbor — Remarks — ^These  duties  pointed  out|  in  five  particulara 

Finally,  these  duties  respect, 
IL  Tike  pastor  hinuel/,  in  avoiding  forbidden  vices^  shown  in  six  particular!— 
Further  enforced,  in  six  particulars.     Conclusion  of  these  Lectures  on  Pas- 
toral Theology  with, 
IIL  Offering  some  considerations  exciting  to  the  JfS&ithful  performance  of  pastoral 
dutieSb 
1.  Let  him  eonnder, 

(1.)  That  he  derives  his  conunisuon  from  God. 
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(2.)  The  design  and  object  of  his  office. 
(8.)  What  he  owes  to  that  Sayionr  who  died  for  him,  etc. 
If  the  gospel  serrice  has  trials,  it  also  has  peculiar  oonaolation^  shown  in 
.  five  particulars. 

Some  additional  considerations  to  support  faithful  pastors  under  tha 
trials  inseparable  from  the  sacred  ministry. 
First  Common  sources  of  his  trials — Encouragements.    Take  the  three 
following : 

1.  All  the  precious  promises  given  to  the  children  of  God 

are  his. 

2.  Opposition  of  a  eertain  kind,  is  an  evidence  that  the 

pastor  is  well  employed. 
8.  Trials  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  setting  an  example 

before  his  flock  how  trials  and  temptations  ought  to 

be  borne. 
Second.  Of  pastoral  trials  which  are  peculiar. 

1.  Is  sometimes  removed  from  his  kindred,  and  exposed  to 

vexations,  etc 
2  Sometimes  finds  little  visible  blessings  upon  his  labors — 

Consolations  under  this  trial,  shown  in  five  partieolarib 
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LECTURES  ON  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 


LECTURE  L 

L  Pastoral  Theology,  as  a  science— defined. 
n.  An  Evangelical  Pastor,  the  subject  of  a  Divine  call 
in.  Hie  Evangelical  Pastor  a  Gospel  Minister — ^Distinguished, 

FirtL  From  Patriarehs, 

1.  His  order  purely  ecclesiasticaL 

2.  Is  not  a  sacrificing  priest 

8.  The  dispensation  under  which  he  acts,  not  typieaL 

4.  His  office  not  derived  from  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

5.  Serves  a  Saviour  crucified,  etc 

Aeofid  From  the  Priesti  and  Levites  under  the  Law. 

1.  His  official  parentage  not  sacerdotal. 

2.  Not  required  to  offer  up  animal  sacrifices 
S.  Not  directed  by  the  Ceremonial  Law,  etc 
4.  Is  subordinate  to  no  earthly  high  priest 

Third,  From  apoHlet,  prophets^  workers  of  miracleB,  etc 

Laaily,  From  **LicentiaUt^ — ^Their  functions  defined — ^Limits  o(  etc 

lY.  Tlie  Pastoral  Office  involved  in  the  gospel  ministry — ^Their  commission  to  preach, 
administer  sacraments,  "  feed  the  flock,"  govern,  etc — ^Their  office  the  same^ 
whether  local  or  itinerant    Ordained  as  foreign  missionariec 

y.  Tile  great  end  of,  the  gloiy  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men — ^Effects  o(  etc 

VL  Bpmal  qoalifieationfl^  the  first  branch  of  the  science  of  Pastoral  Theology. 

PART  L 

QUALIFIGATIOKB  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE. 

Tliese  qualiBcations  are^ 
FiBST.  A  tpeeial  call  of  GotL 

1 
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L  Under  the  New  Testament  Diapeiuaiion,  this  eull  ib, 

1.  Immediate,  from  Christ  himself  and  henoe  extraordinarr-^ 

ApostleS)  prophets^  etc,  necessity  o^  at  the  opening  of  tba 
New  Dispensation — ^Has  ceased  to  exist 

2.  Mediate,  through  ordinary  meana^  by  the  Cbnrch. 

IL  This  mediate  call  of  God  to  the  pastoral  office  is 

Partly  internal,  which  comprehends,  Mrtt,  True  conyersion— 
Second,  A  fervent  desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls — TMrd,  Due 
qualifications — ^not  affected  by  variations  in  circumstances  and 
events  of — 
Partly  external, 

m  The  external  instrument  is,  the  Ohnrch  of  God.  Proofs:  1.  God 
commands  it — 2.  The  agents,  episcopal  presbyters,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church — ^"Ihis  the  primitive  and  ancient  custom — 
Cyprian  quoted — Also,  Waddington. 

IV.  This  power  of  the  Church,  not  a  sovereign  or  despotic,  but  a  minis- 
terial and  limited  power.  Scripture  proo& :  Heb.  xiiL  7 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  1 ;  Acts  xx.  Proper  subordination  of  the  congregation  to  the 
gospel  ministry.  Their  consent^  either  tacit  or  expressed,  etc — 
This  ministry  to  be  maintained  and  perpetuated — Fatronoffe  on- 
scriptural  and  unlawful 

y.  A  regular  call  by  the  Church,  followed  by  Ordination,  Various  uses 
of — Observed  by  the  apostles — Not  now  essential — ^May  be  pri- 
vate, but  ordinarily  public,  and  on  the  Sabbath — Beordination — 
Deposition,  for  impiety,  heresy,  etc 

Yl  The  power  of  ordination,  in  whom  vested — ^The  gospel  ministry — 
Acts  xiv.  23  examined — ^Terms  used  by  the  apostles  to  denote  it 
Further  proofs — ^Dr.  Owen  quoted — ^Also  Calamy — ^Hypothetical 
cases,  how  answered. 

YJLL  Ordination,  sine  titulo. 

Practical  reflections: 

"  Count  the  cost** — ^The  ministry  not  be  sought  as  a  mere  pro- 
fession — ^A  special  call  of  God  to  the  work  indispensable — Let 
each  one  ask.  Have  I  received  it? — Exhortation  to  such — ^These 
have  "no  confidence  in  the  flesh,**  etc. — Obstacles  nnavailixig 
with  such — ^Their  trials — ^Their  encouragements. 


LECTURE  n. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,  OONTINUBa). 

SioOMD.  A  second  qualification,  swtable  intelleetual  endowmentt, 

L  Required  by  the  Word  of  God.  Proofs :  1.  Their  name — ^2.  Design 
or  en  I  of  their  ministry — 3.  From  the  subjects  of  their  preaching-^ 
4.  From  the  power  of  infidel  opponents — 6.  From  their  position 
in  civil  society. 

n.  Objection.     "  The  apostles  were  unlearned  men,"  etc    Ans. 
1.  Inepiratitm  in  them  supplied  the  place  of  learning. 
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«  2.  "With  them  necesBary — ^No  Buch  necesaity  now  ezuta. 

8.  Human   erodition — In   what  sense  necessary — relatiyely  and 
ordinarily— Robert  Hall  quoted. 

in.  The  measure  of  knowledge — Cannot  have  too  much — ^How  revealed. 

1.  Kot  by  oral  tradit'.ons^  but  by  writing — Importance  of  a  know. 

ledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  etc 

2.  Necessity  o(  from  the  infinite  variety  of  matter  in  the  Sacred 

Scriptures — Julian  and  Pope  Paul  IL  quoted — ^Answer  to 
fanatical  objections — ^The  true  question  stated. 
ly.  A  mind  well  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  Bible  theology  indispensa- 
ble— ^To  be  attained  only  by  searching  the  Scriptures — Ignorance 
ol^  its  injurious  effects — Rowland  Hill  quoted — ^Duty  to  study  the 
Scriptures  further  enforced — John  Newton  and  Luther  quoted-^ 
Value  of  theological  schools — ^May  be  abused — Rowland  Hill  on — 
No  objection  to. 

y.  Motives  to  ui^e  the  evangelical  pastor  to  increase  his  intellectual 
stored  of  knowledge. 

Tbibd.  a  third  qualification,  A  development  of  the  graeet  of  the  divine  life. 
1.  ffeavefdy-mindediieM — 2.  ^«/nt/t7y-— Practical  observations:  1.  Uses  to 
be  made  of  the  variout  knowledge  attained — ^2.  Also  of  the  above-named 
Christian  graces. 


LECTURE  lEL 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,  CONTINUED. 

GRACES. 

To  heavenly-mindednees  and  humility  are  added, 

8.  ffarmieune$8  or  inoffensiveness. 

4.  Pntdence. 

6.  Oravity — ^The  Evangelical  Pastor  cautioned  against,  (1.)  Contracting  of 
heavy  debts — (2.)  Acceptance  of  invitations  to  social  parties  and 
feasts — Jerome  quoted — (8.)  Must  shun  the  company  of  open  enemies 
of  his  religion,  such  as  atheists^  deists,  and  scoffers — (4.)  Must  avoid 
the  habit  of  disputation^S.)  Also  all  exhibitions  of  violent  anger, 
weakness  of  mind  arising  from  fear,  etc. 

ft.  Zeo/.  '  The  term  defined — Its  object,  the  salvation,  of  men — Christ,  the 
great  pattern  of — ^The  apostles — ^The  Reformers — Its  necessity — ^Must 
comport  with  the  otlier  graces — A  false  zeal  to  be  guarded  against. 

*l.  Fortitude — ^Explained — Its  source,  faith  in  God's  Word — ^Teets  of— From 
worldly  prosperity,  the  influence  of  the  press,  lukewarmness,  prevail- 
ing errors,  etc 

PouBTB.  A  fourth  qualification  of  the  evangelical  pastor.     "An  aptneee  to  teach"— 
Marks  of  a  want  of — ^The  possession  o(  how  known. 
Practical  reflections : 
The  various  duties  and  trials  of  the  gospel  ministry,  inferred  from  the 
grac<'S  required  as  a  qualification  of  that  ofiice — ^The  duty  of,  to  abound 
in  prayer — In  self-examination — ^Further  cautions  and  exliortations  to. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

QITALnnOATIOKS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,  OONnKUED. 

GIFTS PRATER. 

Neceasaiy  gifts  or  endowments  of  those  who  are  '*apt  to  teach."    These, are  two: 
the  gift  of  prayer,  and  the  gift  of  preaching  the  Word. 

FISST.  The  Gdt  or  Prater. 

L  Prayer  an  enential  part  of  the  public  worship  of  Ood — ^la  what  it 
consists — ^The  first  act  of  worship  under  the  New  Dispensation^ 
Necessity  o^  on  the  part  of  Christian  pastors — ^The  act  of  public 
pastoral  prayer  defined — Hence, 

1.  The  Christian  minister  "  is  the  representative  of  those  who 

believe  with  the  heart" — Vitringa. 

2.  To  %ehom  to  be  addressed — Gentilism — the  theology  and  ritual 

worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  mostly  borrowed  from 
Pagan  temples — ^Divided  into  Latreia  and  i>ottMa-^£rrDr 
of — Prayer  to  be  addressed,  not  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to 
saints,  but  to  Ood  alone. 

« 

8.  Pastoral  prayer  must  be  atuKUe  and  in  a  hwwn  tongue — ^Dif- 
ference between  silent  or  secret  and  audible  prayer — Be- 
longs to  the  pastor  alone — ^The  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  offering  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  opposed 
by  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  under  the  Law,  and  by 
Christ  and  the  primitive  and  ancient  Christians. 

4.  Pastoral  prayer  must  be  diversified  in  matter— Intellectuals- 
Consistent  wjth  and  based  upon  God*s  promises. 

n.  For  the  performance  of  this  duty,  Jthe  pastor  must  be  well  quali- 
fied by, 

L  The  Grack  of  pray«r.    The  taUnt  and  9pirit  of  prayer  ex 

plained — ^The  grace  of  prayer  defined. 
2.  The  gift  of  prayer,  whatf — fcJEcludes  written  forma — Other- 
wise the  ffift  of  pi'ayer  unnecessary — ^Liturgical  forms,  how 
far  allowable. 

nL  No  JHvine  Law  to  enjoin  written  forms  of  prayer  alone,  either 
public  or  private — PtooU  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  fnrnishes  no 
authority  for: 

1.  It  was  designed  by  Christ  as  a  model. 

2.  If  not^  as  no  other  form  was  given,  no  other  can  be  used — 

Dilemma  of  our  adversaries. 

Z.  Was  not  used  by  the  apostles,  etc.,  as  the  basis  of  written 
forms — Palmer  quoted — No  proof  in  history  of  the  exist- 
ence and  use  of  apostolical  liturgies. 

4  Public  prayers  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  Lord's  Prayer — 
It  was  given  before  the  crucifixion,  and  hence  contains 
no  direction  to  pray  in  the  name  of  Christy  etc. — ^Yain 
repetitions  practised  by  the  heathen  and  imitated  by  the 
Church  of  Rome — Cautions  against—How  regarded  by 
primitive  believers. 
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d.  It  furnulies  no  authority  to  bind  tti«  conedeneet  of  any  by 
written  fonn& 

lY.  The  argument  for  exdaBive  written  forms^  at  drawn  from  the  alleged 
practice  of  Christ — Synagogue  worship— Ground  of  oonoeeeionB 
of  their  utility  by  the  eyangelieal  churches^  etc.  Arguments 
against  the  above : 

1.  The  synagogue  liturgies  not  prescribed  by  the  Spirit  of 

Grod — ^Were  of  human  origio. 

2.  No  authority  to  be  derived  therefor  from  Christ's  ministra- 

tions while  on  earth— Dean  Prideauz  quoted. 
8w  Christ  not  a  regular  minister  of  any  synagogue. 

4.  The  synagogue  form  of  worship  not  copied  by  the  apostlea-^ 

Ephee.  vL 
6.  Final  argument  against  written  forms^  as  drawn  from  the 
synagogue  prayers,  etc 

y.  Hie  plea  of  expediency^  in  the  use  of  written  forms^  eonsidered^If 
expedient  only,  then  the  "Book  of  Common  IhrBjef  canaoti  as 
some  pretend,  be  of  divine  authority — Allied  early  origin  of 
liturgies — ^That  of  Matthew,  of  Peter,  of  James,  of  Mark,  etc — 
Fallacy  of — True  sources  of,  pointed  out — ^Began  first  to  be  en- 
forced in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century — Not  complete  even 
in  the  seventh  century — ^The  yift  of  public  prayer  therefore  not 
to  be  restrained  by  the  alleged  antiquity  of  liturgies — ^Argument 
of  uni/ormUy — ^Fallacy  of 

TL  Allied  objection  against  prayer  without  written  forms^  that  they 
are  made  up  of  "crude  and  undigested  thoughts^"  considered. 

1.  The  allegation  not  proved. 

2.  The  Church  cautioned  against  inedifying  pastoral  prayer. 

5.  This  evil  not  found  in  any  well-governed  churches. 

4.  Not  true  of  able  and  faithful  paston^  whose  business  la 
prayer. 

YIL  Another  objection  against  extemporaneous  prayers  is,  that  ira  are 
not  prepared  to  say  "Amen"  to  the  petitions  offere4 — ^Fallacy  of 

VIIL  Arguments  in  support  of  extemporaneous  prayer. 

1.  Proof  from  the  book  of  Psalms — ^The  tposUes  and  primitive 

Christians  used  no  written  forms — Tlie  early  Fathers  re- 
ferred to  and  quoted. 

2.  Extemporaneous  prayer  better  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  devo- 

tion— Dr.  Watts  and  Bishop  Wilkins  quoted. 
8.  It  gives  scope  to  the  improvement  of  the  gift,  and  to  the 

operation  of  tlie  ffmee,  of  prayer — Opposite  tendency  of 

the  use  of  written  forms — ^Thia  evil  felt  by  the  most  ardent 

friends  of  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer^ — ^Archbishop 

Seeker  and  Mr.  Talbot 
4.  It  is  best  adapted  to  the  diversified  circumstances  in  the 

natural  and  spiritual  life  of  his  flock — Episcopalians, 

dilemma  of. 

IX.  The  gift  of  prayer  a  talmt  which  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  bound  to 
exercise:— Also  to  improve — 1.  Fanaticism  rebuked — 2.  Inspira- 
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tion  not  promised,  nor  to  be  expected — ^Tbe  gift  of  prayer  to  be 
improved — (1.)  By  renewed  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
(2.)  By  familiarity  with  the  devotional  parte  of  Scripture — (8.) 
By  mental  improvements — (4.)  By  exercising  the  gift  of  prayer. 
(5.)  By  cultivating  the  graces  of  the  Spirit 

Practical^  reflections : 

DiiTerence  between  taying  prayers  and  praying — ^Review  past 
experience  in  prayer — Consider  its  present  exercise — Prayers  of 
the  hypocrite,  the  formalist,  and  the  true  Christian,  compared — 
Necessity  of  the  grace  of  prayer — ^How  acquired — ^The  only  soaroe 
of  growth  in  grace — ^A  gracel^  minister  described— Exhortation 
to  Bteadfastoefla 


LECTURE  V. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUED. 
MATTER,   ORDER,   AND   MANNER   OF   PASTORAL   PRATER. 

The  Westminster  Directory,  regarding  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer."  The  fore- 
going arguments  against,  seasonable.  The  Evangelical  Pastor  must  regard  th4 
three  things  following  in  his  public  prayers,  namely :  the  matter,  the  order,  and  the 
manner  o£ 

I.  The  matter.    Directions: 

1.  The  pastor  must  study  the  various  states  of  his  own  heart  ' 
%  Must  read  and  study,  especially,  the  devotional  parts  of 

Scripture. 
8.  Must  strive  to  know  the  state  of  his  flock. 

4.  Must  engage  in  secret*  prayer — Examples;  Luther,  John 

Knox,  Welsh,  Leighton. 

5.  Must  carry  with  him  the  various  wants  of  alL 

6.  Must  depend  upon  and  supplicate  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

n.  The  order  of  prayer — Necessity  thereof  for  edification. 

1.  Gives  expression  to  the  nature  of  public  worship. 

2.  The  only  way  to  avoid  omissions^  repetitions^  etc 
8.  Also  to  promote  devotion. 

1st  Rules  for  preserving  this  order  in  prayer: 

1.  Habitual  thinking  on  all  important  subjects. 

2.  Must  distinguish  generals  from  particulars. 
8.  Connect  things  of  the  same  kind. 

4.  Pressing  evils  and  special  mercies  should   occupy  mueh 
thought  in  prayer. 

2d.  Various  general  methods  of  prayer — Some  divide  the  matter  into 
ten  parts,  others  into  eighty  others  five,  and  others  again,  two— 
I  recommend  the  five  following  parts,  namely: 

1.  Invocation,  Its  nature  and  object  explained — Should  vary  in 

length. 

2.  Confession,    Its  nature  and  importance — Comprehends  two 

things^  a  sense  of  guilt  and  contrition — A  form  of,  in  the 
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litm^  of  the  Reformed  Chnroh— To  be  accompanied  with 

short  profeasiona  of  faith. 
8.  Petition.    Should  occupy  a  large  place  in  prayei^-Snbjeoti 

of,  numerous. 
4.  Thanktgiving,    This  duty,  obvious — Subjects  of,  nnmeroua. 
5.'  LiteneMion,    la  behalf  of  others — It  is  either,  (I.)  General, 

for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  or,  (2.)  Partienlar, 

for  individuals — Manner  of  concluding  prayers. 

IIL «  Man incR-  of  prayer.    This  embraces  three  things : 

1.  Oethtre.  The  posture  must  express  reverence — ^Different  forma 

of— standing*  kneeling,  bowiog  the  head — ^The  first  to  ba 
preferred— The  gesture*  should  be  few — ^Eyes  should  be 
dosed. 

2.  ProntineitUwrif  or  tone  of  voice;    Must  be  distinct^— Not  dl^ 

tatorial — Neither  too  low  nor  too  elevated. 
8.  Style,  or  language.     General  directions  for. 

Practical  reflections : 

Must  distinguish  between,  1.  The  extraordinary  and  the  ordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Spirit;  and  especially,  2.  Between  the  gifts  and 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit 

(I.)  Prophecy,  an  extraordinary  gift;  (2)  Miracles,  another; 
(8.)  Doctrinal  knowledge,  an  ordinary  gift;  (4.)  Utterance^  an- 
other; (5.)  The  talent  of  performing  audible  prayer,  anothap-*- 
Further  directions  and  cautions — (yonduaton. 


LECTURE  VI. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUKD. 
GIFTS — THE    GIFT   OF   PREACHING   THE   WORD. 

SBOOKD.  Tax  Gift  of  Pbxacbino  thb  Wobd. 

Introduetion — ^Design  ol^  to  be  "teachers** — Distinction  between  Uie 
gift  of  prayer  and  that  of  preaching — ^The  laiter  the  most  important^- 
The  redemption  of  sinners,  the  great  end  of  all  God*s  works — ^Difficul- 
ties to  encounter — Not  to  be  overcome  by  perpetual  miradea,  but  by 
a  special  ministry — ^Tlie  wisdom  of  God  in  this  arrangement — ^Unlike 
the  orations  of  the  heathen,  which  were  limited  to  one  nation,  the 
publication  of  the  gospel  is  universal — Hence  the  saperiority  of  the 
divine  ordinance  of  "preaching,"  as  a  means  of  salvation — ^the  primi- 
tive number  large — Wonderful  effects  o^  prove  its  divine  origin — 
Preaching,  not  ritualism,  the  great  work  of  the  gospel  ministry — ^Its 
awful  responsibilities — ^Hence^  the  "gift  of  preaching^  an  essential 
qualification  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor. 

I  The  term  preaching  defined — It  signifies  to  convey  a  message — ^Is 
descriptive  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  an  office — ^Ita  design  or 
end. 

1.  Preaching  is  both  a  gift  and  a  duty.     Consider  it  as  a  gif& 
The  term  defined — Is  susceptible  of  improvement  —  Is 
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Imperioaaly  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  senriee — 'This  it 
evident)  (1.)  from  Paal's  instructiooB  to  Timothy  and  Titos ; 
and,  (2.)  from  the  natnre  of  the  duty  of  prea<diuig. 
S.  Directione  for  the  improvement  of  this  gift : 

(1.)  The  renewing  grace  of  Ood  in  the  heart — Ezamplea :  Luther, 

Knox,  Brainard.     / 
(2.)  By  the  improvement  of  the  mental  powers. 
(8.)  By  frequent  conversation  with  pious  and  experienced  Chris* 

tians. 
(4.)  ]^y  the  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  people. 
(6.)  By  selecting  useful  matter,  and  studying  the  manner  of 

preaching. 

IL  Preaching  comprehends  two  things,  namely:  1.  I^e  sermon  itself 
as  a  piece  of  composition  ^  and,  2.  The  delivery  of  it 

Ist  Tbs  skbmoh  ab  ▲  ooxposmoN.    This  includes  five  things : 

Ruob  Tlie  proper  mihjeeU  for — ^The  Scriptures  the  only  source  of— Departures 
from,  in  the  early  ages,  by  subitituting  the  teaehings  of  Aristotle  for 
those  of  Christ — In  Wickliffe's  time— The  Romish  Church— Many  Pro- 
testants labor  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  by  substituting 
systems  of  human  device — Socinianiam — ^Deism — The  subjects  of  preach- 
ing various — ^Those  suitable  for  ordinary  discourses  are : 

(1.)  Tiie  fall  and  depravity  of  human  nature. 

(2.)  The  evil  of  sin,  and  destmetion  of  the  impenitent 

(8.)  The  perfection  of  the  moral  law— Its  penalties,  etc. 

(4.)  The  Saviour,  in  his  person,  offices,  and  statea 

(5.)  The  constitution  of  the  covenant  of  grace; 

(0.)  The  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

(7.)  The  privileges  of  God's  people,  etc 

But  the  preacher  is  not  confined  to  these.  He  must  preadi 
historical,  prophetic,  and  typical  discourses^— Difficult  passages 
— ^Directions  in  treating  Uiem — A  caution — ^Topics  not  to  be 
dwelt  on,  such  as  ancient  heresies^  Hlllerism,  temperance^  the 
divine  decrees,  etc 

2d.  Directions  for  the  selection  of  proper  subjects. 

1.  The  preacher  must  keep  in  view  the  end  of  his  missioB,  to 

preach  **  Christ  crucified." 

2.  He  must  preach  to  those  who  hear  Atm,  not  to  the  absent 

8.  He  must  watch  the  various  changes  in  the  reliffiout  staUi  of 
his  flock — Move  with  caution  amox^  them— Consult  the 
judicious  among  his  church  .officers— Guard  against  gossips 
— Not  be  too  much  in  the  streets. 

4.  Also  the  leading  exercises  of  his  own  mind — ^He  must  not 
only  combat  error,  but,  especially,  feed  his  flock; 

Practical  reflections: 

The  gift  of  preaching  acquires  its  value  from  its  connection  with 
the  ministry  of  Chri>  t*8  gc^pel — ^Is  a  preaching  and  teaching  min- 
istry— ^Its  power  during  the  apostolic  age— Opposed  by  prelacy 
and  ritualism,  which  aim  to  supplant  preaching  by  the  introduction 
of  ceremonials — Confirmed  by  historic  facts — ^Must  be  defended 
against  these  assaults — ^Address  to  tliose  about  to  enter  the  harvest^ 
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field — ^The  exalted  honor  of  the  offiee — The  original  eommAndp 
'^Oo^  preach,**  etc.,  ia  unrepealed— Calls  into  exereise  all  the  laent 
ties  of  body  and  aoul-^  Counsel  and  «neoaragem6nt  to  such— - 
Curran. 


LECTURE  VIL 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,  CONTINUSD. 

«  GIFTS — TBB   GIFT   OF   PREACHING   THS   WORD. 

On  tht  Campontion  of  Sermom, 

On  this  subjecty  in  the  preceding  lectore,  I  haye  treated  of  the  subjects  of  preaebr 
ing.    Tour  attention  is  now  directed : 

Sboomo.  To  the  thouglUt  or  tenHmerUt  in  a  sermon.    The  proper  character  of  ser- 
mons depends  upon  the  ideas  and  arguments  expressed.    To  this  end: 
1.  They  must  be  pregnant  with,  and  UlutiraHoe  of,  divine  truth 

— Free  /rom  metaphysical  subtleties;  also  from  light  and 

frothy  sentiments — Must  be  sound  and  practical,  rather 

than  popnlfir, 
&  The  thoughts  and  sentiments  must  be  p&rtmetU,  as  opposed 

to  unnecessary  amplification. 
8.  They  must  also  be  pro/onnd— The  term  earplained-^An  illoa 

tration  given  from  **  Behold  the  Iiamb  of  God  "  etc 
4.  Tliey  should  also  be  ieleet — Must  avoid  diffusiveness;  alsr 

irrelevant  matter. 

The  method  to  be  observed  in  aoqniring  matter  for  disc6ni«M:  - 

(1.)  Reading  the  Scripture^  and  other  standard  writings  on  the 
subject;  and,  (2«)  Refleetion— Directions  in^the  selection 
of  proper  works— Cannot  extend  his  researches  too  far— 
Mur't  digect  what  he  reads — Avoid  borrowing  from  others 
— ^Take  time  for  study  and  reflection.  (8.)  Importance  of 
prayer— Bradford.    The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is^ 

Thud.  Style;  the  manner  of  expressing  thoughts  to  others: 

1.  Language  the  instrument — "  English  undefiled"  the  source^ 

Use  small  words — Pope  and  Milton — Importance  o£ 

2.  Style  is  various — Should  be  adapted  to  the  particular  subject 

of  the  discourse. 
8.  The  rules  of  composition  in  g<^neral  use  prescribed: 

(1.)  Perspicuity,  as  opposed  to  obscurity. 

(2.)  Great  importance  of — Hearers  composed  as  well  of  ths 
illiterate  as  the  educated. 

(8.)  It  must  be  grammnticaUy  correct 

(4.)  Use  plain  words — Obsolete  and  scholastic  wordfl^  and 
coining  terms,  etc.,  to  be  avoided — ^Evils  of— Consnb- 
stantintion  — Lulher— JustiScation  — Wesley— Feel- 
inir,  etc — Words  sanctioned  by  long  usage  to  be  tho 
standard — A  caution. 

(6.)  Connection  of  the  thoughts  essential  to  perspicniQr^- 
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Ayoid  the  use  of  language  either  vulgar  or  muntd* 
ligible — Robert  Walker — Bishop  Porteus. 

4  Chattity  and  dignity  form  another  attribute  of  style.  The 
terras  defined — Violations  of— Dr.  South — ^The  Friends— 
U«e  of  pert»  quaint,  wittj  expressions— George  "Whitefield 
— ^Rowland  Hill — By  expressions  indieative  of  anger  and 
malignity — Is  opposed  to  all  gaudy  and  glittering  orna- 
ments of  speech.    To  this  is  added : 

5.  The  nervout  style;  the  result  of  strength  of  mind,  strong 

conceptions^  happy  selection  of  words,  etc ;  and, 

6.  The  pat/tetie  style.   To  what  part  of  the  discourse  it  belongs 

^Uow  to  be  used — ^Is  called  "  unction"  by  the  French. 

Practical  reflections : 

1.  To  preach  well,  is  a  talent  of  a  superior  order,  etc 

2.  The  nobleness  of  the  service  should  excite  to  strenuous  exer- 

tions. 
8.  Should  keep  in  yiew  the  great  end  to  which  the  gift  of 
preaching  the  Word  is  to  be  consecrated — Christ  the  great 
pattern — Archbishop  Usher. 


LECTURE  Vm. 

< 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE   PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUED. 
aiFTS THE    GIFT    OF   PREACHING    THE   WORD. 

Text§ — Plan  or  Arrangement  of  Sermona, 

FoOBTB.  'TexU.    The  term  explained-^Embraces  the  whole  Word  of  (hd — ^Use  of 
pari^ular  parts  as  a  text 

.1st  Apocryphal  books,  uninspired — ^Evils  arising  from  the  use  of — 
The  Word  of  God  alone  taken  as  the  texti  two  great  questions 
arise : 

First.  May  an  edifying  sermon  be  composed  and  spoken  with- 
out a  text  ? — Not  used  by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles — Reasons 
therefor — ^The  use  of  tesU  naturally  results  from  the  divine 
command  to  " preach  the  Word* — Its  utility  evident. 

Second.  May  one  or  more  paranges  be  used  as  n  text,  as  lead- 
ing  to  a  subject,  without  referrin*;  to  every  fact  or  circumstance 
which  the  words  of  such  a  text  e\]  ress  ?  Yes ;  if  the  text  contain 
the  eubjectf  which  must  be  distinctly  stated — Illustrations  given 
— Analysi^-^When  to  be  used — ^Til lotion — ^Bourdalou. 

The  tUility  of  the  use  of  texts  depends  much  upon  their 
proper  selection: 
(1.)  An  illustration  given. 
(2.)  The  text  must  form  a  distinct  propontum,  which  shall 

express  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer — ^Its  relation 

to  the  context 
(S.)  Sliould  guard  against  the  selection  of  too  many  passages— 

When  to  use  a  copious  text — Directious  for  the  selection 

of  suitable  text^ 
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Ihwta,  The  plait,  or  arrangement  of  a  sermon.  Importance  of  logical  ord«r  m 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  a  sermon — ^Evils  of  an  unmethodical  dis- 
course— A  written  analjsU  recommended. 

The  proper  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  composition  of  sermons — The 
attention  directed, 

L  To  the  eonMwni  partt  of  a  sermon.  These  are  two:  First,  the 
explication  ordiscnssion  of  the  subject;  second,  the  application  or 
improvement  of  it    But  I  shall  consider  the  following: 

1.  The  ifUroduetianf  or  exordium — ^This  not  an  essential  part  o( 

though  ordinar'Jy  to  be  used. 
(1.)  The  introduction  should  be  short;  (2.)  Also  marked 
and  periinent;  (3.)  Also  clear;  and,  (4.)  ifod^— A 
caution. 

2.  The  nexuSy  or  connection — ^Not  always  necessary  to  show  the 

context — Generally  necessary — ^Three  rules  given. 

Practical  reflections: 

1.  The  gospel  ministry  divinely  instituted  to  secure  two  great 

end* — Claims  of  the  subjects  already  treated  upon  the 
serious  attention  of  such — Eminence  in  knowledge,  and 
the  gift  of  preaching,  require  study  and  pains-taJdng"— 
"Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifta" 

2.  Directions  to  the  pastor  in  the  walks  of  private  and  sodol 

life — In  language  be  perspicuous-^  A  void  pedantry — ^Use 
a  chaste  and  dignified  style  in  conversation — ^Be  kind  and 
affectionate. 


LECTURE  IX. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUED. 

GIFTS — THE   GIFT   OF   PRSACHINO  THE   WORD. 

Text§ — Plan  or  Arrangement  of  Sermons, 

Sk  The  third  constituent  part  of  a  sermon  is,  its  division.    NecessMfy — ^Analysis: 

(1.)  No  one  invariable  rule  can  be  prescribed — ^The  subject  illustrated  by 
various  examples;  (3.)  The  division  should  comprehend  the  whole 
subject;  (3.)  The  general  division  must  consist  of  as  few  heads  as 
possible ;  (4.)  Not  necessary  to  announce  them  all  at  the  opening  of 
the  discourse. 

4  Tlie  fourth  constituent  part,  the  disetusion  or  exposition.  Tliis,  though  the  most 
important,  yet  not  the  most  difficult  part,  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  namely: 
Iflrst,  explication  of  the  text — ^The  process  explained — Rules  to  discuss  a  text 
well:  1.  Must  understand  the  meaning  of  your  text;  2.  Enter  not  deeply'into 
metaphysical  discussion ;  8.  Motives  to  a  godly  life  must  be  drawn  from  gospel 
considerations;  4.  Let  the  discussion  be  animated — Various  modes  of  discus- 
sion— Distinguished  by  Claude  into  four,  namely :  i  By  expliraiion.  The  pro- 
cess explained — ^Examples — Difficulties  of,  how  overcome — Must  be  compared 
with  other  passages — Is  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound — Explained — ^Par- 
ticulars not  to  be  overlooked — ^Lecturing;  a  most  useful  mode  of  preaching 
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]L  By  ob$ervaU&n.  D'fferent  mode  of  treating  hietorieal  foete  and  eeriptaral 
eharacten— Hunter's  Saered  Biography — ^Mnst  be  directly  pertinent — ^Dlnstr*- 
tion — Foar  observations — Improvement  of  the  subject  in  four  parUcuIam; 
lit  By  conHmted  appUeattotu  Adyantages  of — George  Whiiefield— Avoid 
efforts  to  imitate ;  iv.  By  a  diMUnei  propotUUm.  Mode  o£ 
ft.  The  fifth  eonatituent  part  of  a  sermon  is  its  applicoUam^  or  improTement  Hits  a 
most  diffieult  and  important  part  of  a  semion—Vitnnga — Improvement  of  ser^ 
mons  is  of  two  kinds:  (1.)  By  m/srmetfa  Subjeets  best  suited  for,  historical, 
proverbs*  and  parables — Are  of  two  kinds^  doctrinal  and  practical;  (2.)  By 
direct  applictiHon,  Cautions^-A  good  application  must  have  the  foUow^ing 
properties:  I^rH,  it  must  be  directly  drawn  fram  the  subject;  ieeondf  it  most 
be  pointed;  third,  faithful — In  what  true  faithfulness  consists;  fourth,  ani- 
mated. 

Jfanner  in  which  a  sermon  is  to  be  concluded:  Recapitulation — Condosion 
should  not  be  abrupt — Clo^e  by  invitation,  rather  than  denunciation. 

A  question :  Should  a  sermon  always  be  committed  to  vriting  before  it  is 
spoken?  Answer:  Is  not  abfolutely  necessary-:— Depends  much  on  the  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  the  gift  of  utterance — Robert  Hall — Such  men  few  in  nnni- 
ber — Writing  strongly  reoommended — ^Advantages  of — ^Evils  of  its  negleet— 
Advantages  of  long  practice. 

Practical  reflections: 

In  view  of  the  preceding^  it  may  be  asked:  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?"  A  word  of  encouragement — Caution  against  imitafing  empty  de- 
daimers:  1.  "Give  thyself  to  reading;**  2.  Be  not  satisfied  with  small  attain- 
ments ;  8.  Study  the  system  of  divine  truth  as  a  whole ;  4.  Aim  to  be  qualified 
for  permanent  usefulness— The  n^lect  of  this*  the  cause  of  freqnent  changes 
from  place  to  place. 

LECTURE  X. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THB  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   CONTINUED. 
OITTS — THB   GIFT   OP   PREAOHINO   THB   WOBD. 

On  the  Delivery  of  Sermom, 

Hie  gift  of  preaching  most  displayed, 

Bccra  In  the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  A  defective  delivery  destroys  the  effSeet  of  tha 
best  composition,  and  vice  versa. 

L  The  great  organ  of  delivery,  the  human  vot^tf— When  properly  enlti- 
vated,  requires  few  gestures — George  Whitefield — Delivery,  a 
talent  which  may  be  greatly  cultivated — ^Demosthenes — An  error 
corrected— delivery  should  be  diligently  improved — Ordinary 
mles  of,  equally  applicable  to  the  pulpit,  etc — ^Practice  neeet- 
sary — Directions  and  cautions — The  properties  of  a  good  delivery 
in  a  pastor  are: 

1.  Solemnity  of  countenanee  and  of  manner — "The  plaoe 
whereon  such  stand  is  holy  ground"—- Directiona--Sueh 
solemnity  is  opposed  ^  gloom,  soomeM^  indifference^  and 
a  smirking  and  smiling  conntenance;  also  to  qoaintneas 
and  wit^  eto. 
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8.  DbttnetaeM  of  pronunciation. 

8.  Animated  speaking — ^To  be  kept  within  doe  bonnda— Flow 
on  gradoaUy — ^DirectionB — George  Whitefield — ^Voiee  and 
aetion — ^A  miBtake  corrected. 

4  Hnat  be  aflTectionate  and  pathetic — Need  not  shed  tear^* 
Avoid  denunciation — ^Irritability — ^Direetions:  (1.)  Mark 
the  most  important  passages;  (2.)  Avoid  bodily  exhaus- 
tion ;  (8.)  Seek  to  obtain  a  composed  and  solemn  frame  of 
mind ;  (4.)  Feel  deeply  that  he  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God ;  (5.)  Attend  to  his  voice  and  gestures. 

n  Actum:  1.  Mnst  correspond  with  the  ^oice;  2.  With  the  sentiments 
delivered ;  8.  With  die  saoredness  of  the  place ;  4.  For  the  gos- 
pel's sake,  strive  to  be  a  good  speaker — ^Be  not  discouraged  by 
detraction. 

Question:  Should  sermons  be  read,  or  delivered  memoriterf 
Great  diversity  prevails  on  this  subject — Most  miniBters  read — 
Most  people  prefer  delivery  from  memory — Dr.  Campbell — T>r» 
Blair — ^Arguments  in  favor  of  reading:  (I.)  Good  readers  are 
"more  numerous  than  good  speakers — ^This  fact  denied ;  (2  )  Read- 
ing saves  time  and  labor — Wherein  admissible;  (3.)  Reading 
secarea  order  and  accuracy  of  expression — How  far  correct — 
Advantages  of  one  who  speaks  from  memory  over  one  who  reads 
— Arguments  in  favor  of  preaching  without  reading:  (1.)  It  waa 
adopted  by  the  apostles  and  Christian  Fathers — ^Atso  by  the  Re- 
formers ;  (2 )  Committing  and  speaking  a  sermon  strengthens  the 
power  of  the  memory— Two  evils;  (8.)  Produces  familiarity  with 
the  Scripturea  ■  This  the  strongest  argument;  (4.)  It  has  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  in  its  favor — ^Historical  remarks  on  the  two  oos- 
toms;  (6.)  Is  more  eSQoient  as  a  means  of  reproof)  admonition, 
and  affectionate  expostulation;  (6.)  It  opena  the  way  for  many 
uaeful  and  pertinent  thoughta,  etc-~It  better  comports  with  the 
nature  of  his  calling,  duties^  interruptions^  eta 

Remarks: 

L  Candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry  should  be  educated  for 

both  reading  and  speaking  their  sermons. 
\L  Natural  gifts  and  endowments  vary — ^No  one  way  ean  be 

prescribed, 
iil  The  conclusion  is,  that  students  of  theology  should  aim  both 
to  read  and  speak  well 

Practical  reflections: 

The  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons  is  entitled  to  serious 
oonsiderntion — ^The  age  and  genius  of  the  people  require  it — 
Should  lf|bor  to  be  "able  ministers  of  the  MewTestament**-- Heed 
not  denunciation. 
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LECTURE  XL 


PARTn. 


PASTORAL    DUTIES. 
The  Duty  of  JPrayer* 

Dnties.  The  term  defined — Pastoral,  the  highest — Relate  to  public  action — ^Murt 
be  patttoriy  as  well  as  heralds  and  preachers — May  be  itinerant  or  local — ^Respon- 
sibilities great — ^All  comprehended  under  the  name  of  pastoral  instruction,  by  teach- 
ing and  example — Particular  public  duties  are^ 

L  Opferino  up  prater  in  social  worship. 
n.  Preaching  the  Word. 

III.    AdmINISTERINO  the  holt  8ACRAXKNT8. 

lY.  Cateohizinq  the  tounq. 

V.    VlBITINO,  ESPECIALLT  THE  SICK. 

VI.  Governing  tbe  flock — Discipline. 

VIL  Cooperating  with  other  ministers,  kto. — Promised  reward  to  the 
faithful— The  first  duty : 

L  Pastobal  prater  in  social  woRsmp.    On  prayer  as  a  pastoral  gift^  see  Lecture  IV 
and  y. — Is  now  treated  as  a  duty — ^Is  private,  domestic,  pubUo — ^Is  to  be  offered, 

1.  For  all  saints — Wherefore?    Answer:  (1.)  From  their  relation  to  one 

another  and  to  Christ — Socinus — Answer  to ;  (24)  From  their  relation 
to  the  earth  as  the  salt  of — ^Their  covenant  safety  does  not  exclude  the 
duty  of  prayer — ^Must  pray  especially  for  his  own  flock — ^Directions 
and  cautions. 

2.  For  the  conversion  of  sinners — Naming  persons  in,  not  commended. 

^  8.  For  an  enlargement  of  the  visible  Church — Important  considerations 
and  directions — In  the  larger  prayer,  three  defects:  (1.)  Didactic  style; 
•  (2)  Oensuring  in  prayer;  (3.)  ftaying  too  long — The  closing  prayer — 
Directions  —  Other  prayers— Sacramental — ^Private — ^Domestic — With 
the  sick — On  other  suitable  occasions — Canons  for  the  regulation  of; 
i  Know  the  state  of  his  own  flock;  ii.  Seek  the  aids  of  the  Spirit: 
iiL  Accommodate  himself  to  their  circumstances,  etc ;  iv.  Avoid  pro- 
lixity in — ^An  inquiry :  IIow  shall  I  know  that  I  have  the  special  grace 
of  God  in  prayer? — Answered — Encouragements  to  pastoral  prayer — 
Praying  societies^  etc. 

Practical  reflections : 

The  pastor  will  need  large  mcasuies  of  grace — Guard  against  fonn- 
ality^  pride,  empty  display,  etc — Weapons  not  carnal — Discourage- 
ments— Directions  ~Dila[iiilated  churches — ^Encouragements — ^Valne  of 
praying  societies — ^Are  under  the  special  care  of  the  pastor  and  his 
elders — ^Difference  between  a  faithful  and  unfaithful  pastor. 
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LECTURE  XII. 

PASTORAL  DUTIES,  CONJINUED. 
THE     DUTT     OF     PREACHING     THE    WORD. 

The  next  duty  of  a  pastor  \% 
n.  That  of  pRXACDiNO  THX  Word. 

1.  The  dUperuation  of  God's  Word  by  a  pastor  is  puhUe^  and  as  such  is  UBoallf 

called  ''preaching:'    (See  Lectures  VL,  VIL,  VIIL,  etc.) 

(1.)  When  and  how  often  to  be  performed — Restrictiona  imposed^- 
George  W^hitefield — Revivals — Dangers  of,  to  the  pastor — Can- 
tions — Infirm  state  of  health — Young  ministers  must  not  preach 
too  frequently — With  these  limitations  in  view,  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  cannot  be  too  frequent:  i.  The  Sabbath;  ii.  Other 
weekdays;  iii.  On  funeral  occasions — Directions;  iv.  Occasions 
for  social  prayer  and  catechizing. 

(2.)  In  preaching  the  Word,  great  diligence  is  required :  i.  God  has  com- 
manded it;  ii.  It  is  the*  divinely  ordained  instrument  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners;  iii.  Rewards  promised  to  the  faithful; 
iv.  Urged  by  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  flock ;  y.  By  the 
example  of  his  Master. 

(8.)  Rendu  of  a  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word. 

(4.)  Further  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  occasions  of  preaching;  ete 

2.  The  manner  of  dispensing  God's  Word.    This  must  be  done, 

(1.)  By  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God — ^An  illustration  given  la 

four  particulars — Fearlessly,  but^ 
(2.)  In  wisdom — ^This  necessar}',  from  the  variety  of  the  subjects^  ete. 
(8.)  With  faithfulness ;  but, 
(4.)  Must  avoid  personalities. 
(5.)  And  in  the  spirit  of  compassion,  etc. 

Thus  much  regarding  the  public  administration  of  the  Word 
Consider  nexty 
The  more  private  and  limited  dispensation  of  it: 
Firsts  week-days,  on  suitable  occasions;  9ec<md,  but  not  to  the  n^- 
lect  of  suitable  preparations — I^ifference  between  the  ministry  of 
the  apostles  and  that  of  this  day — Still,  ihirdt  the  epirit  of  the  dntj 
to  preach  from  house  to  house  must  be  maintained. 

8.  In  what  consists  the  difference  between  a  public  and  private  dispensation  of 

the  Word. 
Praetical  reflections: 

Cautions  against,  1.  A  love  of  criticism;  2.  Against  the  love  of  pniae; 
8.  Be  humble. 

LECTURE  XIII. 

PASTORAL  DUTIES,    CONTINUED. 
ADMINISTRATION     OF     THE     SACRAMENTS. 

Tbbbm  arb  four  in  komber.    Two  uNnER  THE  Akgient  Dispsnsation,  CiRCDuonmi 

Sk3it>    THB  PASaOVKB.      TwO    UNDER    THE    NeW  DiBPENBATION,    BaFTISM    AKD    THB   LoRD^ 
f^VPVEB. 
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On  what  oonstitutes  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Sacramepts  in  general:  1.  The  Ordinances 
so  called ;  2.  The  word  "  Sacrament"  not  used  in  Scripture — ^Derivation  of— By  whom 
and  how  used — ^True  history  ol 
(1.)  In  what  sense  the  term  S^rament  may  be  retained. 

(3.)  Scriptural  terms  used  to  denote  the  sacraments  are  "Sign"  and  "Seal" — ^Erro- 
neous comment  of  Tiringius,  a  Roman  Catholic^  on  Gen.  xrii.  4,  exposed — 
Another  by  a  Mennonist  Baptist — ^Erroneous  comments  on  Rom.  ir.  11,  in 
three  particulars,  exposed.     The  next  duty  of  the  Cliristian  Pastor  is^ 
ni.  The  Administration  of  the  sacraments. 

To  sacraments  belong  five  things ;  namely, 

First.  A  Divine  Institution:  1.  Sacraments  were  instituted  by 
God  himself — Proofe:  (1.)  Are  founded  on  the  will  of 
God;  (2.)  Are  religious  ordinances;  (8.)  Things  con- 
tained in  the  promises  can  only  be  given  of  God; 
'  (4.)  Evident  from  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  an 
organized  body;  (5.)  Proofs  tliat  they  were  instituted 
by  God  himselC  2.  This  is  true,  i.  Of  Circumcision ; 
ii  Of  the  Passover ;  iiL  Of  Baptism ;  iv.  Of  tlie  Lord's 
Supper — Socinian  views  o^  refutation  of — Yolckelius 
— True  nature  and  design  of  Circumcision.  To  sacra- 
ments belong, 
SsooNO.  A  visible  sign  in  a  Sacrament :  In  what  it  consists,  shown 
in  four  particulars — Proofs  that  it  is  essential — Three 
arguments — Objection — ^Mode  of  development  of — How 
visible  signs  in  sacraments  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
others,  etc. — Proof  that  the  visible  signs  or  elements 
alone  do  not  constitute  the  sacraments. 
Thxrd.  Pass  from  the  visible  sign  to  the  thing  signified:  The 
doctrine  of  visible  signs  further  elucidated  under  the 
Old  Dispensation.  (1.)  Were  designed  as  memorials — 
This  true  of  Circumcision — ^Of  the  Passover — Both 
were  of  a  mixed  character — ^Errors  of  Baptists  and 
others — Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  spiritual  in 
their  nature,  and  designed  for  universal  application ; 
(2.)  Privileges  of,  various;  (3.)  The  Church  as  founded 
on  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  constituted  of  a  two-fold 
seed,  etc — ^An  important  inference — ^Wherein  the  visible 
sign  and  the  thing  signified  are  to  be  distinguished, 
shown  in  four  particulars. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 
0B8ERYATI0NS     ON     THE     SACRAMENTS,     CONTINUED. 

Fouaxo.   On  the  union  of  the  external  sign  with  the  thing  signified  bg  it 

1.  This  union — What  called — ^The  "Form^**  of  the  sacraments — ^Deriva- 

tion of — "  The  matter"  of — In  what  it  consists. 

2.  JSrrors  regarding  this  union:  (l.)*Romish  views  of;  (2.)  Lutheran 

views  of— True  doctrine  of:  i.  Negatively;  iL  Positively:  iii.  This 
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unioD,   how  formed;  (3.)  Another  Romish  view  regarding  the 
doctrine  of  IvUention — ^Fallacy  of  in  three  particulara 
8.  Remarkable  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers  in  relation  to  the 
sacraments : 

Ist  To  the  ngiit  in  some  passages^  is  given  the  name  of  the 
thing  signified — Four  examples — Examination  of  each 
seriatim — ^Romish  errors  respecting  them  refuted — ^Tirin- 
gius  on  baptismal  regeneration — Refuted  in  three  argu- 
ments. But»  further: 
2d.  The  thing  tignified  bears  the  name  of  the  sign — Bellarmine'a 

and  Crellius*s  comments  on  1  Cor.  v.  7 — Answers  to. 
8d.  To  the  sign  is  sometimes  ascribed  the  power  and  effieaeg  of 
the  thing  signified — Acts  xzii  I6|  Bellurmine  on — Answer 
to— The  Baptists  on — ^Answer  to.    ^gain, 
4th.  To  the  thing  tngnified  is  sometimes  ascribed  the  ceremony  in 

relation  t<>  the  sign. 
5th.  The  names  of  the  Old  Testament  sacraments  used  to  desig' 
nate  the  tnembers  of  the  Church  under  the  New — ^This  is  a 
most  important  fact,  in  two  particulars,  r^arding  the  Bap- 
tists and  others — Conclusion : 
(1.)  The  Sacrament}  and  the  Word,  wherein  they  agree 
and  differ:  First  They  have  the  following  things 
in  common :  i.  Both  proceed  from  God ;  ii.  Both 
address  the  mind  through  the  external  senses; 
iii.  Both  to  be  dispensed  solely  by  ministers  of 
the  Word — Proofs,   in  four  particulars — ^This 
doctrine  violently  opposed  by  Romanists — ^De 
fense  of,  in  three  particulars. 

The  sacraments  and  the  Word  means  by  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  operates — Both  exhibit  and 
express  the  grace  of  the  gospel. 

On  the  Romish  errors  regarding  their  efil^cacy. 
(2.)  On  the  difference  between  the  Word  and  SA^ra 

ments — ^This  shown  in  eight  particulars. 
(8.)  Wherein  the  Christian  sacrifices  are  distingnish- 
able  from  the  sacraments,  shown  in  two  particu 
lars. 
(4.)  Wherein  the  sacraments  under  both  Testaments 
agree  and  differ:  i.  Wherein  they  agree,  shown 
in   two   particulars — Errors   of   Baptists    and 
Romanists   exposed;   ii  Wherein  they  differ, 
shown  in  fonr  particulars 


LECTURE   XV. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  SACRAMENTS,   OONTINUSaX 
THE   DESIGN   OR  END   OF   THE   SACRAMENTS. 

To  sacraments  belong, 
PiFTO.  The  Dksiqx  or  Eitd  for  which  they  were  established. 

2 
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L  The  gloiy  of  God  the  grand  end. 
n.  Subordinately,  var  ous  other  importsnt  ends;  aa, 

1.  To  signify  spiritual  thing»— All  admit  thii^  Soeinians  excepted^ 
Transubatantiation. 

%  Are  tecdt  of  the  pririleges  and  blessings  of  the  everlasting  coyO' 
nant — Denied  by  Soeinians,  Papists,  and  Mennonists — ^Argu- 
ment to  prove  that  they  are  seals — ^Various  arguments  of  oppos- 
ing sects  considered — ^Those  drawn  from  dn-vmmton  answered 
— ^The  Passover — ^Baptiem — Ihe  Lord's  Supper — Objection  by 
the  Prtpi'its — Answered  in  three  partieularB— Objection  by  Anti- 
poedobaptists — Answered  in  three  pariiculara — ^Direct  argument 
in  proof  of — Objection  of  the  Baptists  answered — Direct  argn- 
ment 

8.  A  third  subordinate  end,  to  distinguish  the  visible  Church  of 
Ood  from  the  unbelieving  world — Proved  in  three  particulars. 

4.  Another  end  uf  the  sacraments — ^To  enable  believers  to  testify  their 
nnion  and  communion  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  covenant 
blessings — ^An  objection  of  Soeinos — ^Answered  in  four  particu- 
lars. 

6.  Another  end — It  binds  believers  to  the  practice  of  all  the  duties  of 
the  covenant 

6.  Sacramental  signs  and  seals  are  not  promises  made  to  any  individ- 
ual, but  to  the  whole  visible  Church. 

IIL  ^e  number  of  the  sacraments. 

1.  Under  the  Ancient  Dispensation  they  were  <ioo,  and  no  more— 

Errors  of  the  Papists  and  the  Baptists  respecting  Circumcision 
and  the  Passover. 

2.  Under  the  Kew  Dispen^tion  also  ivoo^  and  no  more—Further 

remarks  on  the  word  "Sacraments" — ^The  Papists  add^iw  others 
— We  must  know  what  they  are. 
(1.)  Confirmation — What — ^Proof  that  it  is  not  a  divine  ordi- 

nance. 
(2.)  Penitence — ^What — ^Fallacy  of  in  two  particulars. 
(8.)  Bxtteme  Unction — What — Fallacy  of  in  two  particulars. 
(4.)  Marriage — What— In  four  particulars — ^The  Papal  theory 

o^  as  founded  on  Ephes.  vi  81,  82 — Answer,  in  five  par 

ticulars. 
(5.)  Ministerial  Order— Vrooi  that  it  is  not  a  sacramenl^  in 

two  particulars. 


LECTURE  XVI. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS,   CONTINUED. 

oiBCUMcisioN — ^rrs  admikistration. 

A  few  additional  points  of  doctrine,  in  relation  to  the  anoient  sacramenta. 

FIRST.  CiRcuMomioir — Importance  of  an  understanding  of  this  ancient  seal  of  the 
covenant 
1.  The  original  terms,  what : 
(1.)  When  instituted. 
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(2.)  By  whom  inetituted — God. 
(3.)  With  whom  instituted — Abraham. 
(4.)  When  iustituted  with  him. 
%  Girottmoision,  as  an  external  or  visible  sign — What — Its  institution 
shown  in  thre^i  partieulare — Reasons  for-— Three  assigned — ^The 
instrument  employed. 
8.  Hie  thing  signified — Shown  in  four  particulars. 
4.  Circumcision  a  teal — ^The  end  accomplished  thereby — Rom.  iv.  11, 
ez|dained  in  four  particulars — Forms  the  basis,  first,  of  the  doc> 
trine  of  justification  by  faitli  without  works ;  Second,  that  cir- 
cumcision was  not  only  a  sign  but  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
iiuth — Objections  of  opponents:  Flr»L  Soctntans — ^Answered  in 
two  particulars ;  Second  Do.  answered  in  three  particulars';  Third, 
Objections  to  circumcision  as  a  teal :  1.  By  Socinians — ^Answered 
in  two  part'culars ;  2.  By  do.  answered  in  three  particulars ;  8. 
By  Episcopius,  the  leader  of  tlie  Arminians — ^Answered,  in  two 
particalars : 
5*  Union  or  agreement  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified. 
6.  To  whom  administered. 

(1.)  To  adidtt:  i.  To  Abraham*s  household;  il  To  strangers;  liL 

Proved  by  the  psactice  of  the  patriarchs. 
(2.)  To  infantt:  Ftrtt  Circumcised  by  Abraham  on  the  eighth 
day — ^By  the  ancient  Church,  down  to  the  introduction  of  the 
New  Testament  Dispensation — In  Egypt ;  Second.  Tlus  fact 
not  denied ;  Third.  The  time  for  the  circumcision  of  adults 
not  determined  by  tlie  Divine  Law;  Fourth.  Proves  the  exist- 
ence in  the  visible  Church  of  infant  church  .membership- 
Two  important  results  follow :  1.  It  removes  the  objections 
of  Antipiedobaptists ;  2.  Proves  that  the  right  of  infant 
church  memberv>hip  remains,  so  long  as  the  covenant,  of 
which  it  is  a  law,  continues  in  force — Proof,  that  neither 
the  change  in  the  dispensation,  nor  the  abrogation  of  (he 
right  of  circumcision,  repeals  the  right  of  infant  church 
membership,  in  three  particulars:  Jf^rtL  The  Abrahamio 
Covenant  has  still  its  visible  sign  in  another  sacrament ; 
Second.  The  adaptation  of  this  sacrament  to  infants;  Thifd 
•  That  sacrament  is  Baptism-— Shown  in  two  particulars — 
Objections :  1.  ]f  this  be  so,  the  baptlted  are  bound  to  keep 
the  Ceremonial  Law — Answer,  in  four  particulars ;  2.  That 
spiritual  circumcision  has  come  in  the  place  of  external 
circumcision,  CoL  ii,  11,  12, 18 — ^AuAwered,  in  two  partica- 
Urs ;  Fourth.  Direct  Proo&.    See  following  leetura 


LECTURE  XVn. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  SACRAMENTS,  CONTINUED. 

PRBPETUI1T  OF  TB£  ABRAHAMIO  COVENANT — INFANT  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP^* 

CIRCUMCISION — BAFT  SM. 

ReeapitulatioB  of  the  preceding  lecture-^Direct  proofs  of  the  perpetuiiy  of  tks 
Ahrahamie  Covenant 
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L  The  viBible  Church  organized  on  the  bjisU  of  the  Abrahftmio 
Covenant  of  circumcision  —  Janewaj's   Letters  and   Mason's 
Essays  on. 
n.  The  Abrahamic  Covenant  not  abrogated  under  the  New  Testament 
dispensation — Objection  by  the  Baptists^  that  the  new  is  called 
"  a  better  covenant, "  etci — Answered  in  four  particulars. 
nL  Proof  from  the  fiict,  that  the  believing  Gentiles  were  by  Peter 
included  in  that  covenant. 
Also,  from  the  import  of  the  term  *'  Everlasting,"  as  applied 
to  that  covenant 
IV.  Images^  olive  tree,  etc 
y.  The  names  which  designate  a  relation  to  that  covenant,  applied 

alike  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  shown  in  two  particulars. 
YL  The  same  blessings  secured  to  Abraham  by  circumcision,   are 
enjoyed  by  the  New  Testament  believers. 
Infant  church  membership  did  not  depend  upon  the  visible 
sign  of  circumcision,  but  upon  the  covenant  itself,  which  is 
still  in  force ;  therefore,  infant  church  membership  cannot 
be  abrogated — Arguments  in  proof  of. 
Hm  silence  of  the  New  Testament  writers  regarding  infant 
church  members)iip,  as  urged  by  the  Baptists,  no  argument 
against  it,  shown  in  two  particulars : 
L  But  the  New  Testament  writers  are  not  silent  as  to  this  matter. 
Proof:  from  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt  zix.  18, 14 ;  Mark  z.  18, 
16.    Objection  bySocinians  and  Baptists — Answered  in  five 
particulars — Another  objection  by  the  Baptists — ^Answered — 
Another  objection — ^Answered. 
IL  The  next  argument  drawn  from  the  relation  of  children  to  "  the 
kingdom  of  God,''  shown  in  two  particulars — Objection  by  the 
Baptists — ^Answered  in  two  particulars — ^Another  objection  by 
the  Baptists — ^Answered  in  three  particulars — ^A  third  objection 
by  the  Baptists — Answered  in  two  particulan. 


LECTURE  XVffl. 

% 

INFANT  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP,   CONTINUED. 
CIRCUMCISION ^BAPTISM. 

Further  proofs,  drawn  from  passages  in  the  New  Testament  Recapitulation  of 
tiie  preceding  lecture. 

nL  The  first  proo(  from  the  words  of  Peter,  Acts  ii.  89 :  1.  Who  were 
intended  by  the  words,  "  you  and  your  children  V*  Answer : 
Tlie  Jews — ^Two  facts  stated — Objection  by  the  Baptists — 
Answered  in  three  particulars — ^Another  objection  by  the 
Baptists,  answered  in  two  particulars — 2.  What  we  are  to 
understand  by  "  the  promise"  in  Acts  ii.,  "  to  you  and  to  your 
children?"  explained,  in  connection  with  other  promises. 

IV.  From  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  iv.  18, 14:  Explained  in  four  par- 
ticulars-^Two  inferences. 
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V.  Pfom'tbe  words  of  Paul,  Gal.  iil  14:  Explained — Inference— Re- 
eapitulation  of  the  preceding  arguments,  in  fpur  particularsp 
Proof,  from  "  the  Baptism  of  Households." 


LECTURE  XIX. 

THE     PASSOVER. 

Hie  next  saerament^  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  comes  now  to  be 
eonaidered,  namelj : 

8E00ND.  TebPassoyeb. 

L  The  Name :  The  original  terms  whence  it  is  deriyed— What  it 
denoted,  and  to  what  to  be 'applied — Shown  in  fonr  particulars. 
IL  By  whom  instituted — Jshovah. 

1.  The  time  of  itvfiitution — ^Two  particulars. 

2.  The  time  when  celebrated — Shown  in  four  particulars. 

(I.)  The  month — ^Two  remarks;  (2.)  The  day  of  the  month ; 
(8.)  The  time  of  the  day ;  (4.)  The  two  evenings — Remarks. 
8.  The  placet  of  celebration. 

(1.)  In  different  places — ^Egypt — ^The  wilderness — Gilgal 
(2)  One  particular  place — ^The  Land  of  Promise,  Jerusalem. 
4  The  vinible  tign  of;  (1.)  The  Iamb  or  small  beast ;  (2.)  Oxen — 
On  what  occasion  used — The  lamb  the  ordinary  victim — 
Its  qualities,  etc,  in  three  particulars — ^Further  particulars 
respecting  the  lamb;  i.  The  slaying  of;  ii.  Sprinkling  of 
the  blood,  shown  in  three  particulars;  iii.  Roasting  the 
flesh ;  iv.  Eating,  shown  in  three  particulars. 
5.  The  thing  signified  by  the  Past  over — ^It  was, 

(1.)  A  memorial  feast — Children  admitted  to— Not  thereby 

to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord*s  Snpper.    It  was  also, 
(2.)  An  exf>iatory  sacrifice — Denied  by  Socinians — Proved, 
in  four  argunitrnts — Was  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  sin. 
(8.)  The  Passover,  also,  was  of  a  sacramental  character- 
Proof  o(  shown  in  four  particulars — What  it  signified 
in  itA  typical  relation  to  Christy  the  antitype,  shown  in 
four  particulars. 
A.  Agreement  between  the  aign  and  the  thing  signified — Shown 

in  two  particulars. 
1,  The  partakers  of  the  Passover — First  The  wlude  congregaticn 
— Exceptions — Erostus,  Prj'nne,  and  others  afiirm,  that  even 
the  morally  unclean  might  eat  the  Passover — ^Three  ad- 
misj'ions — ^Error  of  the  Erastian  theory  shown  in  three 
ai'guments — The  subject  resumed  in  the  next  lecture. 
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LECTURE  XX. 

THE  PAflSOVEKr— WOMEN — FEAST    OF   UNLEAVENED    BBEAS — 

BAPTISM. 

BECAPITULATION THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

BetideB  the  drcumcised  iBraelitea^ 

Stcond.  The  Women  of  latM^  were  admitted  to  the  PaMOTer-*-A  ^Uffl 

culty  met  and  anawered,  in  aiz  partieolars. 

Third.  Families — Number  in  each — Proviaiona  by  law  for  tkoae  aiM- 
Toidably  prerented  from  celebrating  the  Paaaover. 

FaurtK  Proeelytea. 

TheFeoitof  Unleavened  Bread, 

Distinction  between  it  and  the  PasaoreF — CondnabiL 

BAPTISM. 

Let  QB  now  turn  our  aUention  to  the  aaeramentB  under  the  New  Dispensation; 
and, 

FIBST.   Holt  Baptism — Derivation  of  the  term,   from  the  Greek,  BattUoiM, 
Matt  iii.  7  ;  xid.  15 ;  Rom.  yi.  4.    Your  attention  is  directed, 
L  To  the  baptism  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  The  subjects — Proeelytee  from  other  nations.    Hence, 

(1.)  The  "divers  washings"  of  which  Paul  speaks, Heb.  iz. 

10 — Maimonides  on. 
(2.)  Not  claimed  by  them  to  be  founded  in  a  Divine  com- 
mand. 
(8.)  Immersion,  the  moae — Remarks  on. 
,  (4.)  The  act  performed,  not  by  church  officers,  but  by  the 

proselytes  themselves 

2i  The  children  of  these  proselytes — How  were  they  treated 
in  the  Jewish  Church  t — ^Those  brought  with  them»Both 
circumcised  and  baptized — ^Tbose  born  after — Only  circum 
cised^-Tbree  important  inferences. 

IL  The  baptism  of  John :  This  subject  involves  a  controversy  with 
the  Baptists  on  many  points — What  the  Baptists  affirm  respecting 
the  bapti»m  of  John. 

First.  That  Christian  baptism  was  promulgated  by  him. 

Second.  That  he  and  his  disciples  administered  one  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  ihe  Chi  istian  Church — ^Answer — Facts  admit- 
ted in  regard  to  the  baptism  of  John.    It  is  conceded, 

1.  That  John  came  from  God. 

2.  That  he  baptized  by  immersion,  or  washing.  But, 
8.  That  he  did  not  derive  bis  commission  from  Christ 
4*  He  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — ^This 

the  pivot  on  which  his  whole  mission  turns — 
Two  passages  explained:  (1.)  Isaiah  xL  8: 
(2.)  Mai.  iii.  1. 
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.nr«t  What  is  meant  by  "  the  way  of  the  MeaeiaK  or  Redeemer," 
w  employed  by  the  prophets^  eyangelutB^  and  the 
apoBtle  PauJ,  explained. 

Second,  How  the  way  was  thes  prepared  by  John— -Obstades  in 
the  way  of  Messiab-^A  view  of  his  eharaeter  and  work 
neoessary  to  explaia  thenk 

1.  Character  and  work  of  Christ 

2.  Wrong  notions  of  th«  Jews  respecting  thent 

8.  Their  strong  attachment  to  the  tabernacle  and 

temple  worship. 
4»  But  Christ  oame  to  break  down  the  middle  wall 

of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile. 
Further  remarks  respecting  the  ministry  of  John : 
(1.)  It  was  administered  at  the  end  of  the  Old, 
and  befl^nning  of  the  New  Dispensation — 
What  follows,  on  the  Baptist  hypothesis, 
shown  in  two  particulars — Conclusion — 
The  subject  resumed  in  the  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XXL 

HOLY  BAPTISM — THE  SUBJECT  COITTINUED. 

johk's  hinxst&t  and  baptism  prbparativb — ^John's  baptibii  not  a  sao&a- 

MBNT NOT  CHRISTIAN   ifAFTISBC 

Recapitulation.    Proo( 
L  That  John's  baptism  was  not  a  Christian  eacrament 

1.  No  provision  was  made  for  its  perpetual  obsenranee  in  the  Church  as  a  stand- 

ing sacrament 
(1.)  His  baptism  expired  with  his  death. 

(2.)  No  provision  made  for  its  continuance  by  Christ — The  sacrament 
of  holy  baptism  not  instituted  tUl  after  the  resurrection. 

2.  The  ministry  of  John  merely  preparative,  evident  from  a  view  of  its  princi* 

pal  parts,  shown  in  five  particulars — Conclusion. 
8.  Further  evideoce  from  John's  preaching,  in  five  particulars. 

n.  John's  baptism  was  not  Christian  baptism — ^Arguments  in  proof  o(  derived  from 
Robert  Hall,  etc 

1.  Tlie  commission  to  baptise  all  nations  originated  in  the  express  command  of 

Christy  which  John's  did  not 

2.  John's  baptism  was  administered  before  the  Christian  dispensation  opened,  etc 
8.  Christian  baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  visible  initiation  into  the  Christian 

Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  shown  in  two 
particulars. 
4.  The  baptism  of  John  was  unto  repentance  and  reformation,  as  a  preparatUm 
for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God ;  but  the  institution  of  Christ  included 
an  explicit  profession  of  faith  in  him  as  the  Lord  of  that  kingdom. 

Hiree  observations  on: 

6.  Christian  baptism  was  invariably  administered  in  the  name  of  Christy  but 
John's  baptism  was  not  performed  in  that  name 
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6.  John  not  oxAj  distinguished  his  baptism  from  that  of  Christy  which  was  .(o 

follow  his,  but  Christ's  baptism  is  distinguished  from  John's^  etc. 

7.  No  provision  made  for  its  continuance. 

8.  The  apostles  re-baptized  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  John,  etc. — Instances 

of — Three  inferences — ^The  ltt9t  inference  (namely,  that  those  baptized  by 
John  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Spirit)  violently  opposed  by  certain  Baptist 
writers — ^The  facts  in  this  controversy,  as  founded  on  Acts  zviiL  28,  et  seq., 
fuDy  discussed — ^ApoUos^  etc. 


LECTURE    XXn. 

HOLY  BAPTISM — THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

John's  baptism,  and  the  baptism  administered  bt  chbist's  disciplbs, 

temporart. 

Recapitulation  of  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Apollos,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
Lecture,  with  further  remarks  concerning  him — ^Further  facts  in  this  controversy,  in 
proof  that  John's  baptism  was  temporary,  as  derived  from  Acts,  chapter  zix. — ^Direct 
urguments  resumed  from  the  preceding  Lecture. 

9.  John's  ministry  nnd  baptism  were  limited  to  the  Jews,  etc. 
10.  The  Abrahamic  Covenant,  of  which  the  New  Economy  is  a  more  full  dispen- 
sation, included  infants — But  John  did  not  baptize  infants — Conclusion — 
Two  inferences — Remarks  on  the  baptism  which  our  Lord's  dUciplea^  by  his 
order,  administered  before  the  resurrection — ^This  transaction  recorded  John 
iil  22-26,  and  John  iv.  1 — ^These  records  examined — Proof  that  the  baptism 
administered  by  them  was  not  the  sacrament  of  baptism  afterwards  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  The  arguments  are  the  following : 
(1.)  The  faith  required  in  John's  baptism  had  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  its 

object^  nor  was  it  administered  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
(2.)  So  many  would  not  have  been  baptized  by  the  disciples  in  Judea,  if 
at  their  bn[>tism  they  had  known  and  acknowledged  (as  is  requhred 
of  adults  in  Christian  baptism)  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  'the 
Christ 
(3.)  Tliis  baptism  by  the  disciple?,  like  that  of  John,  was  only  a  temporary 

baptiism. 
(4.)  Baptism  ndministered  by  our  Lord's  disciples  could  not  belong  to  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  and  Church,  for  these  were  not  yet  in 
being. 
(5.)  Our  Lord,  for  a  short  time,  directed  his  disciples  to  baptize — Objeota 
o(  shown  in  two  particulars. 

LECTURE    XXin. 

'CHRISTIAN     BAPTISM. 

NAME institution  VISIBLE      SIGN. 

Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  Lecture.    The  subject  of  the  present  Lecture  is» 
Baptism  as  a  SMoranient,  instituted  by  Cb^i^t  after  the  resurrection — To  it  as  such 
belong  three  thin«;s,  namely :  1.  Its  doctrine;  2.  Its  history;  3.  Its  pastoral  admin- 
istration. 
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L  Of  the  DocTBiXE  of  Baptieni.    Under  this  head,  consider, 

1.  lU  name — derived  from  the  Greek,  "  EaTittOfiOf**  Matt  iiL  *1 ;  xxi.  15 ;  Rom. 

VI.  4 — ^Remarks  on — Various  applications  of  the  verb  Baaiti^ — ^firom 
Battto — and  the  noun  "  BafttiOfia.** 

FiBST.  Literally,  as  applied,  1.  To  civil  purposes^  (for  example,  to 
human  bodies,)  in  the  sense,  (1.)  Of  dipping,  or  immerting; 
(2.)  Of  VHutdng ;  (3.)  Articles  of  domestic  use;  (4.)  Attpenum, 
or  eprivkli^g — Erroneous  use  of  these  terms  by  the  Baptists; 
2.  Their  ceremonial  use — ^Heb.  ix.  10,  dia^opocf  Ba^tifffbd^;, 

%  explained. 

SaooND.  \J^d,fyuratively :  What  they  signify,  shown  in  three  partioulara 

2.  The  divine  in»t\tution  of  baptism.  , 

(1.)  Instituted  by  Christ,  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Abrahamlc  Covenant 

under  the  New  Dispensation. 
(2. )  The  time  when  instituted,  after  the  resurrection — ^Two  remarks  on. 
(8.)  At  the  first  institution  of  ilie  gospel  ministry. 
(4.)  Its  perpetual  observance  obligatory — Rejected  by  Socinians  and 

Quakers — ^Reply  to,  in  three  particulars — Further  remarks  on  the 
'Quaker  theory  of  baptism  by  the  Spirit  only,  in  seven  particulars. 

8.  Baptism  as  a  visible  eign.    This  consists  in  the  use^ 

(1.)  Of  pure  natural  water — Unauthorized  additions  to,  by  the  Churches 

of  Rome  and  England — Mohammedans. 
(2.)  Prescribed  action  in  baptism — Mode,  by  immersion,  affusion,  and 
sprinkling — Baptist  objections — Answers  to — Direct  arguments  in 
support  of  the  mode  by  aspersion  and  sprinkling — Three  prelimi- 
naries— Arguments,  etc. 
L  The  baptism  of  three  thousand  persons  by  immersion  in  half 

a  day  by  the  twelve  apostles  impossible. 
iL  Admitting  the  baptism  of  the  Eunuch  to  have  been  by  im- 
mersion, (though  improbable,)  the  circumstances  in  the  cases 
of  Paul,  the  Jailer,  and  others,  favor  that  of  aspersion. 
iiL  Sprinkling  by  blood  and  water  divinely  appointed,  and.  of 

common  use  among  the  Jews, 
iy,  Christ's  yoke  easy — Conclusion — ^Trine  immersion  and  sprink- 
ling. 

LECTURE    XXIV. 

CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM — SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THB   VISIBLE   SIGN — THE  THING   SIGNIFIED — BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 

Recapitulation.    Another  appendage  of  the  action  of  Christian  baptism  as  a  saora- 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  mode,  is, 

Second.  The  union  of  the  Word  of  God  with  the  application  of  the  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  San,  and  Holy  Oftost — Remarks  on : 

1.  Must  be  proclaimed  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Christ. 

2.  Publication  of  ihe  name  of  the  person  baptized — Remarks,  (l.)On 

the  word  "  Christening** — Wl«en  improperly  used ;  (2.)  On  the 
words  "Regeneration  and  Reg'-norated,**  as  used  by  the  ancient 
Fathers;  (3.)  On  the  words  " liluininntion*'  and  ''Enlightened;" 
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(4.)  Result  of  the  looee  uee  of  bj  the  Churches  of  Borne  a&dEi^ 
land,  and  bj  Lutherans,  Methodisti^  etc — ^The  dogma  of  bap- 
tismal r^eneration. 

8.  Baptism  not  regeneration — ^Proofs : 

L  The  material  substance  used  in  baptism  cannot  reaoh  the 

mind — Objection — ^Answer. 
n.  All  who  have  partaken  of  the  sacraments  not  real  eonTerto 

Israelites — Simon  Magua 
IIL  Faith  and  repentance  required  of  adults  before  baptism, 
ly.  Regeneration  necessary  to  salvation — Baptism  not. 
y.  The  administration  of  sacraments  a  discretionary  act  of  the 
mmister-^Not  so  of  the  disposal  of  the  Spirit    To  the  doo- 
trine  of  baptism  belongs, 

4  He  thing  rignified — ^In  what  it  consists. 

(1.)  It  seals  to  the  Church  the  varitmt  grace  of  the  Covenant 
(2.)  is  not  eoramunicated  in  the  same  measure,  or  alike,  to  all — 
Reasons  therefor,  in  two  particulars— Proof^  in  three  par- 
ticulars— ^These  apply  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  partion- 
larly  to  baptism — Applied  to  die  ease, 

FirBi.  Of  DJPAMtB,  in  two  particulars.  * 
BeeotuL  Of  adulis^  in  four  partieulars^ 

6w  Agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  8igniJted—T)m  so  obyi- 
ous  as  to  require  no  remarks 

A.  The  lawful  partakers  of  baptism,  or  the  aubjeets  o£    These  are^ 
(1.)  Adults — ^Believing — No  dispute  regarding  them. 
(2.)  Infants — Rejected  by  the  Baptists — ^Their  right  to^  supported 
by  the  following  arguments:  namely, 
L  The  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamio  Coyenant^  shown 
in  two  particulars. 
n.  The  substitution  of  baptism  in  the  place  of  circum- 
cision— ^Denied  by  the  Baptists — ^A  case  supposed 
• — Recapitulation  of  proo&  in  a  former  Lecture,  in 
three  particulars— Objection — Answered,  in  four 
particulars 
HL  From  the  relation  which  infants  sustain  to  God  and 

his  Church. 
lY.  Apostolic  example — ^Two  remarks  on — ^Facts  reyiewed 
in  two  particulars— Conolusion. 


LECTURE  XXV. 

HISTORY  OF  BAPTISM — ^ITS  PASTORAL  ADMINISTRATIOlf. 

To  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  as  a  Christian  sacrament^  belongs, 
L  Its  ElisTOBT :  Preliminaries — Design  and  use  of — Confined  in  this  lecture  to  in- 
fanta— Limited  to  the  period  of  Augustine — ^Authorities  quoted. 

1.  The  Apostles^  and  those  who  acted  with  them — Examples. 

2.  Hermes. 

3.  Justin  Mai'tyr — Three  remarks  on  his  testimony. 

4.  Irenasus,  A.  D.  150 — Two  remarks  on. 
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6»  TertalUaa-— Kemftrk, 

6.  OrigeD. 

7.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage — ^Fidus — Cooncil  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  258. 

8.  Optatus,  A.  D.  360 — Remarka. 

9.  Gregory  Naadanzen. 

10.  Ambrose. 

Those  writers  who  flourished  from  A.  D.  880  to. Augustine. 

11.  Chrysostom. 

'    12.  Athanasiuti — ^Pelagius — Controversy  awakened  by  hn  errors^  etc 
18.  Jerome,  or  Hieronymus. 

14.  Augustine — ^Three  remarlks  on  1  Cor.  ylL,    "  Else  were  your  children  un- 
clean," etc 

Objection  of  the  Baptists,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  an  unscrip- 
tural  innovation — Claim  the  Waldensee,  etc — Reply  to,  in  two 
particulars — Waldedsian  testinony  in  defense  of  infant  baptism — 
The  laat  article  connected  with  Christian  baptism  as  a  sacrament. 

IL  f»  PA0TOBAL  AoMnaanuTioN— Preliminaries— Directions  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects otf 

1.  iNFAim :  Remarks  on, 

(1.)  The  qualtflcationa  of  the  parents  who  present  children  for  holy 

baptism. 
(S,)  Important  questboft  regarding  those  ohnroh  membeiB  who  have 

■ot  fulfil]»d  their  baptismal  vowsh 
(8.)  Recent  action  of  General  Synod  on. 
(4.)  Farther  questions  on. 
(&)  When  parents  should  apply  to  the  pastor  for  the  baptism  of  their 

ehildran — ^Reasons  for. 
(6.)  Parents  to  be  instructed  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  and  obligations  o£ 

2.  Advlib:  * 

(1.)  On  application,  time  to  be  given  for  pastoral  instruction  and 

eiamination,  etc 
(2.)  To  be  administered  in  pubUe  assemblies — ^Private  baptism— Fire 

reasons  given  against 
(8.)  To  be  afdministered  on  the  Sabbath. 
(4.)  How  to  be  administered. 
(6.)  A  record  of  the  baptised  to  be  kept 


LECTURE  XXVL 

THE    lord's    supper. 

Hie  last  of  the  four  divinely  appointed  sacraments^  and  the  second  under  the 
New  Dispensation  Ib,  ^ 

THB    lord's   supper. 

Preliminaries — Its  basis,   the  Abrahamic  Covenant — ^Early  and    gradually  oor- 
ropted,  until  it  degenerated  into  the  Popish  Mass-— Corrupted, 

1.  By  the  Romish  Churoh. 

2.  By  Unitarians. 

%,  By  some  Protestant  denominations— Lutherans— -The  Church  of  England 
and  others — Importance  of  a  right  underetauding^  etc,  of-— Its  doctrine^     • 
history,  and  administrdtion. 


* « 
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I.  Its  Doctrxnb:    This  comprehends  the  name,  Divine  institution,  visible  aJgn, 
the  thing  signified,  the  partaken^  and  the  design  of,  eto. 

1.  The  name, 

(1.)  Derivation  of — ^Why  called  a  "  supper,**  shown  in  four  particulan— 
Other  names — ^Mass  or  Miesa — "  Bread  ** — "  The  cup  of  blessing  " 
—  "The  breaking  of  bread" — "Sacrificium" — **The  sacrament 
'  of  the  altar*' — ^The  first  and  last  condemned. 

2.  ItA  DivtM inttUution:  (1.)  Christ  its  author;  (2)  Mode  of,  its  analogy 

to  the  Passover ;  (3.)  What  taught  thereby,  shown  in  three  particulars; 
(4.)  Bread  and  wine  \n.  the  pas&over  cbapged  from  a  common  to  a  special 
use :  (6.)  Christ  commands  its  observance. 
Objection  by  the  Quakers,  that  this  institution  is  not  obligatory — 
Answered  in  five  aiiguments. 

8.  The  vi9ible  rigru    The  elements  consist^ 

First.  Of  the  symbols  themselves — ^Bread  and  wine. 

1.  Bread — Kind,  etc — Papists  use  wafers— Folly  of— Three 

reasons  for  rejecting  their  use. 

2.  Wine — Remarks  on — Color  of— Whether  to  be  mixed  with 

water — Whether  other  elements  can  be  substituted.    To 
the  visible  sign  belongs  also. 

Second.  The  actions,  both  of  the  administrator  and  the  recipient 

FiBST.  The  actions  of  Christ — What  he  did  and  said  in  dis- 
tributing the  bread  and  wine — ^What  he  did  in 
relation  to  the  bread,  shown  in  four  particulars — ^And 
to  the  foine,  shown  in  three  particulars — ^What  he 
SAiD^His  words  were  either,  (1.)  Preceptive,  or, 
(2.)  Explanatory — Remarks  on.  In  relation  to  the 
** bread/*  "This  is  my  body,  given — ^broken — ^for 
you:**  Matt  xxvL;  Mark  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  x.  24 — Same 
with  the  lamb  in  the  passover — Perversion  of,  by 
'  Romanists. 

Tranbubstantiation— Arguments  against 

I.  Such  transubstantiation  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  its  institu- 
tion, etc. 
n.  Is  destructive  of  the  human  nature,  and  hence  of  the  person  of  Christ 
IIL  Contradicts  the  testimony  of  our  senses — Objection  by  Papists — ^Answered  in 
three  particulars. 


LECTURE  XXVn. 

THE  lord's  supper,   CONTINUED, 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION ^THE    CUP THE   THING   SIGNIFIED. 

The  arguments  against  transubstantiation  resumed : 

rV.  If  Christ's  words,  "this  is  my  body,"  changed  the  bread  into  his  real  body, 

then  he  did  not  die,  etc. 
V.  Is  contradicted  by  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  crucifixion,  resurrectioD, 

and  ascension  of  Christ. 
VI.  Is  contradicted  by  Scripture. 
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Vn.  Destroys  the  character  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrament,  and  makes  the 

Saviour  not  an  object  of  faith,  but  of  carnal  enjoyment 
VUL  Inyolyes  the  working  of  a  miracle,  without  exciting  astonishment 
IX.  Is  opposed  by  the  history  of  the  Lord  s  Supper,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
primitiye  and  ancient  Fathers — Concluding  remarks — The  words^  "  this  is 
my  body,**  to  be  UDderAtood  literally. 
The  words  of  Christy  in  relation  to  the  cup,  are, 

First  Preceptive — Perversion  of  by  Romanists. 

Popish  prohibition  of  the  cup  to  the  laity — ^Principal  reason 
for— That  the  disciples  were  all  priests  and  not  laity— Answered 
— Other  objectioos  by  Rouanists  to  the  giving  the  cup— Bel- 
larmine  —  Answered — ^Another  writer — Answered — Another 
by  Bellarmine — Answered — Further  an^uments  in  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  law  requiring  communion  in  both  kindSb 

(1.)  The  command  of  the  Saviour  is  express. 

(2.)  The  disciples  did  all  drink  of  the  cup. 

(3.)  Inferred,  from  the  relation  believers  sustain  to  Christ 

(4.)  Proo^  from  1  Cor.  x.,  xL 

(5.)  The  abuse  of  the  cup  by  the  Corinthians,  proof  that 
they  had  access  to  it  by  law. 

Second.  The  explanatory  words,  etc,  '*  This  cup  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  my  blood,**  etc — ^Defended  against  Romish  perver- 
sions— Their  true  sense  explained,  in  three  particulars. 
We  now  come  to  consider, 

SeeoncL  The  actions  of  the  tUaciples,  as  the  first  communicants,  etc— Shown 
in  three  particulars. 
4.  The  thing  tiffnified  and  sealed  by  the  visible  signs  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Mrtt.  The   ngn,   what? — In   general — In  particular — Conclusion — ^A 
question  answered. 
Seeond.  Seals — Explained  in  four  particulars. 

6.  Agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified^ 

C.  The  lawful  partakers  of  the  Holy  Supper — Erastians — ^Those  who  admit 
all  the  baptized — Proof,  that  the  L<ird*s  Supper  is  not  a  converting 
ordinance,  in  five  arguments. 

Objection.  But  did  not  all  the  Israelites  eat  the  Passover?    (See 
Lecture  on.) 

Question  Can  the  Lord's  Supper  be  lawfully  administered  to  children  f 
— ^Answered — Concliisiop. 

7.  The  end  for  which  the  Uoly  Supper  wa-i  instituted — Shown  in  seven  par- 

ticulars— Private  communion  condemned — Conclusion — ^The  o6/t^a/ioM 
which  it  imposes — Shown  in  four  particulars. 


LECTURE   XXVin. 

THE    lord's    SUPPER,    CONTIKUED. 
THB    HIBTORT    OF    THB     LOBD's     SUPPBB. 

Hib  leotare  treats» 
IL  Of  the  HinoRT  of  the  Holy  Sapper. 

Preliminaries — ^Two  facts  in  regard  to  it: 
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Kner.  Th«  apo«fo/ic«ge :  Its  adminutration  frequent ;  2.  It  iiiTolTed  an  Avoiral 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel :  8.  Was  aimple  in  its  rites ;  4.  Tet 
soon  perverted  hj  unregenerate  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

FWtL  The  heretie  Ebion — ^his  heresy  shown  in  three  particulars. 
Second.  The  church  at  Corinth — Reproved  by  Paul — 1  Corinth. 
XL,  fully  explained,  in  four  particulars — ^Abuses  of  verse 
'  27,  by  Bellarmine  and  some  Lutheran  doctors — Answered 
in  four  particulars^On  1  Corinth,  xi.  28 — ^The  duty  of 
nlf  exanvnation — ^Tfae  law  respecting  it — ^What  is  included 
in  the  duty  of  self-examination — Consequence  of  an  un- 
worthy eating  and  dnnking,  etc,  1  Corinth,  xi  29,  80 — 
Summary  of  the  preceding  exposition. 

Sboonp.  Age  of  the  Apottolieal  Fathers ;  These  are :  (1.)  The  five  following,  name- 
ly:  Hennas^  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Clemens,  and  Barnabas — ^Their  writings 
limited — Say  but  little  on  this  subject — Quotations  from  (1.)  Justin 
Martyr;  (2.)Irenfeus;  (S.)  Ignatius;  (4.)  Irenieas  again;  (5.)  Clemens. 
Of  the  manner  of  celebrating,  etc — Justin — ^Facta  expressed  thereby, 
in  four  particulars — On  the  words  "  offering,  sacrifice^  and  altar '  — 
Two  observations. 


LECTURE  XXIX 

THE     POPISH     MASS. 

Preliminaries — General  description  of — Accounts  for  three  characteristics  of  the 
Romish  Church — ^Made  the  subject  of  particular  disounion  in  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
ehism — ^Hence,  this  Lecture. 

L  Of  the  Mass  in  general 

1.  Its  na/n«— Jjatin  JtftMo,  ooirupted  into  JAtm, 

(L)  Its  ort^n. 

(2.)  When  first  known  in  the  apostolic  age. 

2.  The  vieible  signs  and  eerem/oniee  o/'--Oontrariety  of,  to  those  of  the  Lord's 

Supper,  shown  in  three  particulars. 

8.  The  doctrine  of,  as  settled  by  the  Council  of  Tirent,  shown  in  five  particu- 
lars :  i.  Is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation  ;  il  Is  a  denial 
of  the  full  atonement  for  sin  made  by  Christ ;  iii.  Is  opposed  by  every 
fact  the  Scriptures  express  in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  iv.  Romanists  worse  than  the  Jew8>  who  crucified  Christ  but 
once,  they  often ;  v.  Romanists  inconsistent,  who  offer  up  an  unbloody 
sacrifice ;  vi  LatHy^  the  Lord^s  Supper  a  eucharistic,  not  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice. 

4  The  history  of  the  Mass — ^Not  known  to  the  apostles,  nor  to  the  early 
Latin  Christians.  F^H.  Proof  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  intended 
as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ  Second  Proof  that  from 
A.  D.  100  to  600,  no  traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  Romish  Mass:  (1.) 
Justin  Martyr  quoted;  (I)  Romish  plea  from  Justin  Marty r*s  use  of  the 
word  oblations — Answered;  (ii.)  Another  plea,  from  Justin's  Dialogue 
with  Trypho — Answered ;  (iii.)  Another,  from  Clemens  RomaniWy  ete. — 
Answered ;  (iv  )  Another  ditto^Anewered ;  (v.)  Another,  from  Irenssus  - 
Answered — Conclusion,  on  the  history  of  the  second  century;  ii  His- 
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toTj  o(  in  the  third  century — ^Preliminary— Cyprian ;  iii.  Iffistory  o(  in 
the  fourth  century;  iy.  From  the  fourth  to  the  beginning  of  the  Beveuth 
century;  ▼.  From  A.  D.  600  to  860;  tI  From  the  period  of  Leo  IV, 
A.  D.  850,  to  the  Council  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III.,  A.  D.  1216 ; 
m  From  Luther,  etc,  down  to  the  Counoil  of  Xrea^  A.  D.  I68iMMl 


LECTURE  XXX. 

THB    LORD*S    SUPPER    (RESUMED.) 

ITS  I^ASTORAL  ADMOnffUKAnO'S. 

We  eome  now  to  inquire  respecting, 
IIL  The  Pastoral  AoicnaBTiUTioN  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
1.  Of  his  duties  in  gtneral, 

(1.)  Must  teach  sound  doctrine  in  r^ard  to  it — ^What  it  comprehend^ 
shown  in  four  particulars — The  idea  embraced  in  the  word  con- 
dition, what 
%  Other  pastoral  duties.    These  relate^ 

(1.)  To  the  pastor  himself  in  his  preparations.    He  should, 

I%r8t,  Press  upon  sinners  the  duty  of  immediate  preparation. 
Second.  Avoid  interruptions  from  worldly  sources. 
Third.  Commence  his  pulpit  preparations  early  in  the  week. 
(2.)  To  the  people  of  his  charge. 

JFUrtL  Call  a  special  prayer-meetiog  early  in  comntinion  week 
Second.  Examine  persons  for  admission  to  communion — ^Directions 
how  to  conduct  such  examinations — Particular  cases,  how 
to  be  treated — Farther  directions — ^Two  pointo  of  special 
inquiry  regarding  candidates,  etc. — Questions  ta 
Third,  Should  be  familiar  and  tender,  while  he  is  solemn  and 
faithful,  in  his  examinaUoua 
F»urtk,  Further  directions  to  the  pastor. 
Fifth,  The  deliyery  of  an  €Letion  sermon. 

Sixth.  Appropriate  subjects  of  discourse  immediately  before  the 
communion. 
Seffcnth.  A  question,  whether  the  communion  should  be  deliyered 

privately. 
JSiffhth,  Let  the  pastor  exhort^  that  the  whole  communion  Sabbath 
be  most  religiously  sanctified. 


LECTURE  XXXI, 

PASTORAL    DUTIES,     RESUMBD, 
OATSOHmOAL  INST&UCTION. 

L  The  character  of  this  duty : 

1.  Exposition  of  2  Tim.  i.  18,  "sound  words.** 

2.  To  these  "sound  words"  is  ascrbed  "a  form  "—Explained. 
8.  Derivation  of  the  word  catechize. 

4  The  primitive  practice  of— Creeds — Apologies — Catechisms 
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IL  Of  caUehUms  in  general 

1.  Comprehend  oral  instruction  by  question  and  answer. 

2.  Not  given  by  divine  authorltyi  and  hence  not  iniaUible. 

5.  Early  oi  igin  and  use  of  such  compilations. 

UL  HiBTORT  of  Catechisms ;  and, 

1.  Of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism — ^By  whom  compiled — ^Estentof  circulatioil — 

A  choice  summary  of  Chri:ftian  doctrine — Occasion  on  which  it  was 
composed — College  of  Heidelberg — Lectures  upon,  by  Ursinus. 

2.  Of  the  ^es/miM^tfr  Catechism — Origin  of — English  Parliament — Difference 

.  between  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Westminster  divines — Westminster 
Catechisms^  Larger  and  Smaller — ^biffer  from  the   Heidelberg — Query, 
*     whether  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (xvth  Lord's  Day)  is  Calvinistio — 
Answered  in  three  particulars. 

ly.  Pastoral  Duty  in  reference  to  catechetical  instruction.    This  duty  urged, 

1.  From  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  Church. 

2.  Importance  of,  compared  with  branches  of  knowledge. 
8.  From  its  great  advantages. 

4.  It  is  actually  preaching  the  Word. 

6.  Is  productive  of  beneTits  to  the  pastor  himself. 

6.  Disastrous  consequences  of  its  neglect^  in  four  particulan. 

V.  DiRBonoJiB  to  pastors^  etc,  in  six  particulars — Conclusion. 

LECTURE  XXXIL 

PASTORAL  DUTIES — ^THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
PASTORAL   VISITATIONS,  PART   I. 

PrelimiDaries— Difference  between  pastoral  visitations  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Word: 

L  Prooft  of  pastoral  visitation  as  a  duty.     Evident^ 

1.  From  the  nahtre  of  the  gospel  ministry  and  the  pastoral  office. 

2.  From  the  obligaUonM  of,  as  enforced  by  the  examples  of  Christ  and  hki 

apostles. 
8.  From  the  diversified  wants  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers. 

IL  Of  pastoral  visitations  there  are  two  kinds : 

1.  Oeneralf  embracing  the  families  of  the  whole  congregation,  which  may 
be  recommended  by  the  following  ai^uments : 

(1.)  It  makes  the  pastor  acquainted  with  his  flock. 

(2*)  It  reaches  those  who  are  otherwise  inaccessible. 

(8.)  It  serves  to  endear  the  pastor  to  h*s  people. 

(4.)  It  renders  the  preaching  of  6od*s  Word  more  effectual  to  indi- 
viduals. 

(5  )  The  benefits  of  such  pastoral  visitation  depend  upon  the  manfMf 
of  its  performance — Much  grace  and  wisdom^  are  required  in 
its  performance — ^Directions :  i.  Should  study  the  sentiments 
and  habits  of  each  membirr  of  the  family ;  ii.  Should  prepare 
the  way  by  previous  notice  ;  iii.  Should  not  pass  by  the  poor; 
iv.  Should  be  gentle  and  affectionate  to  all — Subjects  of  in 
structton — ^A  few  part'culars  of  advice:  1.  Visits  should  be 
short ;  2.  Should  avoid  disputation ;  8.  It  may  be  best  to  begin 
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PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 


LEOTUKE  L 

L  pAaK>sAL  Thkoloot  u  that  biaooh  of  ihe  adenoe  of  Ohristiaa 
Theology  wliioh  treats  of  the  quaUfieationB,  duties,  trials,  ettootn- 
agements,  and  consolations  of  the  Evangelical  Ptotor. 

n.  JaidBioMigelieal  Pastor  is  a  penon  who,  being  a  member  of 
the  body  of  ObriBt  by  visible  professLon,  is  eaSed  by  the  Word, 
Spirit,  and  Chnich  of  that  Saviour  and  King,  and  is  set  apart  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures  of  ihe  New  Testament,  to 
feed  that  portion  of  ihe  Christian  flock  which  is  committed  to  his 
special  instruction  and  care,  and  to  aid  in  administering  the  laws 
of  Christ's  kingdom  to  his  glory  and  the  benefit  of  the  subjects  of 
hiskingdonL 

jn.  The  Bviuigelical  Pastor,  as  his  name  imports,  is  a  minister 
of  the  ''glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Gk>d ;"  as  such^  he  is  dis- 
tinguished, 

Firsts  From  those  patriarchs  who  were  minlMers  of  true  religio^a 
in  their  respective  domestic  establishments,  before  the  givi])g  of 
the  law  at  Sinai,  by  the  following  circumstances,  viz : 

1.  He  is  one  of  a  pure  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  entirely 
separate  from  either  domestic  or  civil  establishments. 

2.  He  is  not  required  by  his  office  to  oflfor  up  animal  sacrifices^  etc. 
8.  He  does  not  act  under  a  typical  dispensation. 
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4.  His  office  is  in  no  way  conneoted  wifh  the  anci^it  onstom  or 
]aw  o{  primogeniture.  ^  ',     ., . ,, 

6.  He  serves  a  Sayionr  come  in  the  flesh— -cracified — arisen  from 
the  dead,  and  received  up  into  gloiy. 

Sscondlyj  From  the  Priests  and  Leintes  under  the  law^  the  Evan- 
gelical Pastor  is  distinguished  bj  the  following  particulars,  viz : 

1.  He  does  not  belong  by  birth  or  parentage  to  a  sacerdotal 
fiunily  or  tribe. 

2.  He  is  not  required  to  offer  up  animal  sacrifices. 

8.  He  is  not  directed  in  his  official  duties  by  the  ceremonial  laws 
which  governed  the  ancient  priesthood  of  the  Church ;  and,  there* 
fore, 

4.  He  is  not  subordinate  to  any  earthly  high  priest,  but  serves 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  existing  "  High  Priest  of  oxir  pro* 
fession." 

Thirdly^  The  Evangelical  Pastor  is  distinguidied  firom  the  extra- 
GXiimtj  ministers  of  the  Saviour  in  the  primitive  Church — the 
apostles,  prophets,  workers  of  miracles,  etc. — ^in  the  mimner  of  his 
call  to  the  pacxed  ministiy,  in  his  powers,  in.  bis  gifts,  and  in  his 
field  of  labor.  In  these,  there  is  nothing  eoctr<wrdinary.  He  is  a 
servant  of  Christ,  now  when  no  extraordinary  offijoers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  visible  Church  on  earth.    . 

Lasdy^  The  Evaogelical  Pastor  is  to  be  distinguiahed  from  those 
persons  whom  we  denomijaate  '^  Licentiates,"  or  "  Candidates  |or 
the  ministry,"  in  this  important  respect :  the  farmer  are  ministers 
of  the  Word  of  Ood,  ^kMermtnot.  The  candidate  is  one  "who 
desires^'  the  office  of  a  bishop  or  overseer  in  the  Church,  but  is  not 
yet  invested  with  that  office.* 

It  may  then  be  asked  here,  "  Why  is  such  a  person  permitted  to 
preach  the  Word  ?"  We  answer,  such  permission  is  granted  with 
the  express  view  of  eliciting  the  judgment  of  the  Ghwtch  respecting 
the  qualifications  and  gifts  of  the  candidate  for  the  gospel  minis- 
try. OrdinosrUy^  it?Ss  not  sufficient  that  the  ministers  of  the  Word, 
>--.-■■        I .  ■■  ,    .      ,  .  — . — — — ^— — 

*  **It  must  be  eonfeised,  we  think  it  but  fittings  that  penons  should,  after  they 
haye  paoed  their  triab  as  to  their  abQitiei^  officiate  for  some  time  as  eandidates^  that 
they  may  haye  an  opportunity  of  passing  a  judgment  whether  they  ean  oomfortably 
fix  on  the  ministry  as  the  employment  of  their  Ures^  and  whether  they  are  likely  to 
have  that  meature  ofacetptanee  as  is  neoessary  to  a  rational  hope  of  usefulness  and 
•Boeess."— OsAmy. 
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"  who  are  forbidden  to  lay  their  hands  saddenly  on  any  man/'  are 
satisfied  with  respect  to  the  quaUfioations  of  one  who  desires  to  b^ 
admitted  into  the  ministry ;  for  ministers  alone  do  not  constitute 
the  Chnrch.  The  Christian  laity,  who,  together  with  the  clergy, 
compose  the  visible  Cl^uxoh,  shonl4,  so  &r  as  circumstances  allow, 
know  such  an  applicant  for  the  sacred  office,  try  his  giftS|  and 
judge  of  his  qualifications,  before  he  is  set  apart  by  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  hands.  When  the  Church,  after  such  trial  of  one 
whom  the  Presbytery,  by  the  certificate  of  licensure,  has  recom- 
mended to  .her  notice,  expresses  her  approbation  by  instituting, 
after  prayer  for  Divine  direction,  a  regular  call  on  him  to  exercise 
the  ministry  and  fill  the  office  of  pastor,  then  there  is  that  concur- 
rence in  sentiment  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
which  authorizes  the  fo^i^ier  to  confer,  on  the  iippiioved  candidate 
ministerial  and  pastoral  powers^  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  latter 
to  receive  him  as,  a  '^  steward  of  themystexies  pf  God" 

The  license,  then  given  to  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry  is 
a  very  limited  power,  and  restru^  to  aparticuiar  end,  namely,  to 
the  exhibition  of  his  piety  and  g^fU  hefm  the  Church^.iox  her  better 
judgn:Mnt. 

lY .  The  pastoral  office  is  involved  in  the  gospel  ministry,  which 
is  a  divine  institution.  Matt  xxviii  18,  IS.  Ephea.  iv.  9,  11, 12 : 
"  He  gave  some  pastors  and  teachers," 

Ministers  of  the  Word  are  commissioned  not  only  to  preach,  but 
also  to  administer  the  Holy  Sacraments — a  duty  which,  in  its  &ith- 
fill  performance,  implies  pastoral  inspection  and  care;  for  they 
are  "  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  They  are  authorized, 
wherever  they  "serve  Qt>d  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son^"  to  "feed  the 
sheep  and  the  lambs ;"  "  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  flock,"  so  &r 
as  any  portion  of  it  is  committecl  to  their  care;  and  "towatchfor 
souls  as  those  who  must  give  account."    (Heb.  xiii.  17 ;  1  Pet.  v.  2.) 

Ministers,  whether  restricted  to  one  society  in  one  place  in  their 
labors,  or  itinerants  in  their  ministry,  still  su3tain  the  pastoral 
office,  and  engage  in  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 

Those  candidates  who  are  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  are  ordained  with  the  express  design  that  they  shall  exer- 
cise pastoral  care  over  those  who,  through  their  instrumentality,  are 
brought  to  "the  obedience  of  fliitlt" 
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y.  The  gieat  end  wluch  this  institution  of  pastors  and  teachers 
has  in  view  is,  the  glory  of  GK)d  in  the  salvation  of  men,  who, 
when  called  by  the  servants  of  the  Saviour,  "  receive  the  Word  in 
the  love  of  it,  and  obey  the  truth." 

Subordinate  to  this  grand  enA,  there  are  various  other  important 
objects  to  be  effected  by  this  ministry :  such  as  the  defense  of  gos- 
pel truth  against  error,  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  worship  of  the 
living  Gt>d,  the  restraint  of  human  depravity  and  wickedness,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  men,  especially  those  of  the  poor 
and  laboring  classes,  in  knowledge,  in  morals,  and  in  the  habits  of 
social  otder  and  peace. 

Hence  the  gospel  ministry,  apart  from  its  usefulness  in  dissemi* 
nating  divine  truth  and  converting  sinners  to  G-od,  is  ad  incalcula- 
bly rich  blessing  to  civil  society.  This  fact  is  clearly  exhibited  to 
the  eye  of  every  observer,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of 
those  nations  who  are  blessed  with  the  fidthful  ministry  of  the 
Word  and  other  ordinances  of  Christian  worship,  when  compared 
with  the  lamentable  condition  of  those  people  of  various  countries 
who  either  have  not  the  Word  preached  to  them,  or,  through  the 
craftiness  of  their  priests,  are  tiie  slaves  of  Pagan  or  Papal  super- 
stitions* 

■ 

YL  Now,  if  ihe  gospel  ministry  and  the  pastoral  office  be  an 
institution  of  God,  and  if  the  designs  and  relations  of  this  office  be 
such  as  we  have  just  described,  then  there  must  be  in  those  per- 
sons who  lawfully  engage  in  thjs  ministry  special  qualifications  for 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Let  us  tiien  proceed  to  speak  of  Aose 
quaUfioations  which  constitute,  in  their  natural  order,  the  first 
Iranch  of  the  sdcMe  of  Pastoral  Theology. 


PABT    I. 

QUALinCATIONS   OF   THS    PASTOBAL    OFFICE. 

FiBffr.  The  first  qualification  for  the  pastoral  office  is,  A  special 
eaUofGod. 

The  Evangelical  Pastor,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  person  called  btf 
Ood  to  serve  him  in  his  visible  Church  on  earth,  in  the  ministry 
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of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  necessity  of  such  a  special  call  to 
the  pastoral  office  is  proved — 1,  From  the  relations  and  work  in- 
volved in  the  character  and  duties  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor.  He 
sustains  special  relations  to  GKkI  the  Saviour :  hence  he  is  called 
''the  servant  of  Qod  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,"  "a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,"  "an  ambassador  for  CSuist,"  "a  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  God."  •  In  these  relations  ''  a  necessity  is  laid  upon 
him,"  and  he  is  bound  to  perform  special  duties  under  an  awful 
responsibility.  Now  those  special  relations  and  duties  require  a 
spedalcalL  2.  From  the  passages.  Bom.  x.  16 ;  Heb.  v.  4, 6 ;  Matt, 
xxviii  19;  Jer.  ziv.  15,  etc  8.  From  the  broad  £EM3t,  every  where 
exhibited  in  the  Sacred  Scriptaiee,  "that  mere  aptitude  or  fitness 
does  not  confer  right" 

I  Taking  into  view  the  New  Testament  dispensation  firom  its 
commencement,  this  call  of  God  to  tiie  Pastoral  office  is  either, 
1,  immediate,  or  2,  mediate. 

1.  The  immodiate  call  of  God  to  the  gospel  ministry  is  that  com- 
mand of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  himself^  accompanied  with 
corresponding  operations  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  requires  a  per- 
son to  undertake  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Word  in  the  visi- 
ble ChurcL  This  call  must  proceed  immaiioMy  firom  the  King 
and  Saviour  of  the  Church.  It  is  therefore,  when  compared  in  its 
circumstances  with  the  m/sdiaJiit  oaU  of  that  Bedeemeri  an  extraor- 
dinary  or  mpematimd  caU^  and  is  always  accompanied  with  thoae 
miraculoua  g^  which  art  the  proper  and  only  evidences  of  the  reality 
of  such  a  divine  caU,  and  which  the  apostle  Paul  calls  "  the  signs 
of  an  apostle." 

This  immediate  call  of  God  was  addressed  to  the  apostles  and 
the  inspired  prophets  who  were  employed  in  the  gospel  service  at 
the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  Since  that  period 
it  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Church. 

When  the  Church,  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
into  heaven,  was  to  be  relieved  firom  the  burden  of  *'  carnal  or- 
dinances ;"  when  she  was  to  be  divested  of  her  cumbersome  taber- 
nacle and  typical  garments ;  when  her  worship  and  government 
were  to  be  so  modified  as  to  correspond  with  those  grand  events 
which  had  taken  place,  and  to  suit  her  future  extension  among  the 
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natiooa  af  the  earth;  waA  when  she  waa  to  exhibit  heiself  under 
this  new  modification,  be  eBtablished  and  protected  against  the 
assaults  of  the  malignant  Jews,  of  the  Pagan  philosophers,  prieste, 
and  statesmen,  it  was  necessary  that  her  first  ministers  should  be 
imTnedicUely  called  by  the  Saviour,  and  that  theif  endowments 
should  be  extraordinary. 

Necessary  was  their  immediate  divine  eall ;  lor  the  Maat^  of  the 
house  was  present  in  person  with  hia  disciples  during  forty  days 
after  his  resurrection,  '^  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God."    (Acts  i.  8.) 

Necessary  was  their  immediate  call ;  for  it  could  not  be  made 
through  the  Ohurch,  which  was  not  yet  formed  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation. 

Necessary  were  their  supernatural  gifts ;  for  they  were  employed 
in  making  new  revelationsof  ihewill  of  G-od;  and  those  gifts  were 
required  to  prove  that  they  had  received '  their  commission  from 
God,  and  were  his  q>ecial  agents  in.  this  great  concern. 

If  any  person  now  professes  to  speak  or  act  by  divine  inq>ira- 
tion,  he  must  be  requited  to  exHbit  similar  proofi  of  his  divine 
mission ;  but  such  requisition  will  be  nnide  on  false  teachers,  pro- 
phets, and  fiinatics,  in  vain.  * 

2.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  call  of  God  to  the  gospd 
ministry  is  now  altogether  mediate.  This  call  we  denominate  Tne- 
dtate,  not  because  there  is  in  it  no  jpowerfiQ  operation  of  God  in 
the  heart  of  the  person  so  called,^  but  because  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  are  in  the  first  instance  us^d  in  this  call,  and  because  the 
Church  is  employed  as  a  medium  through  which  the  call  is  made. 

n.  This  mediate  call  of  God  to  the  pastoral  office  is — ^1,  partly 
internal,  and  2,  partly  external.  The  former  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  is  preparatory  of  the  latter ;  the  latter  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  call  of  God  to  the  gospel  ministry. 

First,  The  internal  call  of  God  comprehends  the  experience 
of  true  conversion  to  God,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  renewed  mind, 
and  in  that  mind,  of  course,  sincere  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

When  the  Saviour  was  about  to  employ  Peter  in  his  gospel  ser- 
vice, he  asked  him  with  great  solemnity  and  emphasis,  ''Smon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?"    He  received  an  answer  in  the 


affiimatiye  froin  P6tef,.<te'wlii<di  hefl^d,  ^^Feed  mj  fiheep— r&^ 

.WhpeTeTi  therefore,  wiahes  to  asoertain  whether  Gbd  has  called 
him  to  the  work  of  die  imniatiy,  must  first  inquire  whether  he  is 
so  reiiewed  hj  divine  grace  as  to  perceive  by  fidth  the  glorio^ 
ezdellences  of  Ohxist  ad  a  Saviour  who  redeems  bj  price  and  with 
power  7  W^hether  this  Sayiour  is  habitually,  and  inexpressiblj  pre- 
cious to  him  7  whether  he  so  loves  this  Saviour  as  "  to  count  every 
thing  which  the  gospel  caUs  him  to  relinquish  for  his  sake  but  loss, 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord  "  ? 

But  though  conversion  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  prepare  one 
to  be  the  suhject  of  the  whole  internal  call  of  Qod  to  the  ministiyi 
yet  &e  etijoyment  of  those  savii^  blessings  does  not  constituJte  that 
caU.  A  person  may  be  " bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit;" 
he  may  ^' believe  witii  the  heart  unto  righteousness,''  and  "loye 
the  Saviour  in  sinCerily ;"  and  yet  not  be  internally  called  by  Qod 
to  his  gospel  service.  Every  true  convert  is  called  "  to  G^'s 
kingdom  and  glory,  but  not  to  the  ministry  of  his  Word.''  We 
remark,  then, 

SsocnuUyf  That  in  the  internal  call  of  GFod  there  is  superadded 
to  the  experience  of  renewing  grape  those  special  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  exdte  in  the  heart  of  the  converted  man  apre- 
vcdUnff  hofy  desire  to  be  employed  in  the  good  work  of  a  Christian 
bishop  or  p«3tor.  (1  Tim.  iii  1.)  With  a  direct  re&rence  to  this 
spe(^  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghoi^  that  eminent  divine,  John 
Brown,  of 'Haddington;  adks  the  student  of  divioity,  "  Has  he  filled 
you  with  deep  compassion  to  the  perishing  souls  of  men,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  your  unfitness  for  such  arduous  work,  and  fsTverU 
des^  that  if  the  Lord  were  willing  to  use  you  as  an  instrument  for 
winning  souls,  he  would  sanctify  you,  and  make  you  meet  for  his 
work?"  .  . 

Thirdly^  The  internal  call  comprehends  the  production  in  the 
mind  of  itd  su1:)ject^  of  an  habitual  disposition  and  set  purpose  of 
heart,  evidenced  by  corresponding  efforts,  to  obtain  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  pastoral  office,  by  endeavors  to  acquire  that  portion 
of  knowledge  which  will  toable  him  to  teach  otiiers  and  to  grow 
himself  in  grace ;  and  by  a  course  of  prayer  and  conduct,  which 
shall  prove  that  the  ministry  is  seriously  aimed  at,  and  that  it  rests 
upon  the  soul  as  the  grand  object  of  desire.    If  thei;e  be  no  re- 
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flolved  holy  purpose  and  fixed  habit  of  desire,  ^cb  as  we  now 
speak  of^  men  may  enter  into  the  ministry,  and  perform  the  extern 
nal  duties  which  it  imposes  in  a  manner  eodesiastioally  lawful  and 
right,  but  they  are  iiot  ^'called  of  God."  If  a  young  man  enters 
a  theological  hall  in  the  same  temper  of  mind  as  that  in  which  he 
would  enter  a  school  of  medicine  or  law,  he  ought  to  weigh  his 
principles  of  action  deeply.  If  he  exhibit  the  levity  and  incon- 
sideration  of  mind,  and  the  want  of  deep  rdigious  feeling,  which 
is  often  seen  in  the  mere  scholar  at  a  classical  institution,  he  ought 
to  seek  better  motives  and  better  preparation  for  the  solemn  em- 
ployment  which  he  professes  to  have  in  view. 

We  have  now  described  the  internal  call ;  and  in  relation  to  it 
have  only  to  add  that  this  internal  call  may  be  accompanied  with 
a  poWer  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  attended  by  droumstances  and 
events,  in  the  lives  and  the  conversion  of  some  ministers  of  Christ 
which,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  many  who  piously  engage 
in  the  gospel  service,  may  appear  to  be  extraardinafy.  Thus,  judg- 
ing  fix>m  circumstances,  it  may  be  said  that  God  has  called  one  to 
the  ministry  from  his  birth.  Another  may  be  converted  under 
such  deep  convictions,  and  with  the  communication  of  so  much 
light  and  grace,  as,  with  the  joy  of  pardoning  mercy,  to  have  in  his 
soul  the  graces  in  very  vigorous  exercise,  prompling  him  to  pur* 
sue  the  ministry  as  an  object^essential  to  his  own  peace  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  '^  Necessity  is  laid  upon 
me:  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  Andathird 
may,  in  the  uncommon  circumstances  of  all  God's  dealings  with 
him,  exhibit  certain  peculiarities  in  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and 
richer  endowments  for  the  work.  Examples,  illustrative  of  these 
fisK^ts,  we  may  find  in  the  history  of  the  early  lives  of  Augustine, 
Enox,  Junius,  Perkins,  Halyburton,  Davies,  John  Newton,  and 
others.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  whatever  is  uncommon  in 
these  instances  does  not  belong  es^erMally  to  the  inUmal  caU  of  Ood. 
To  the  internal  call  must  be  added  an  exkmal  call  of  Ghd,  in 
order  to  qualify  one  for  the  pastoral  ofGLce. 

in.  The  external  instrument  or  agent  by  which  this  external  call 
is  made,  is^  the  Church  of  OocL    The  visible  Church  is  composed  of 
her  rulers  and  her  members. 
That  the  power  of  calling  to  the  pastoral  office  is  vested  in  the 
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rulers  of  the  Gknich  is  to  be  pioyed  by  Ibe  fi:Aoviiig  axgnmenta^ 

vis: 

1.  The  oonuoand  of  Gk>d  given  to  the  overseers  or  bishops  of 
the  C9iuich,'''to  lay  hands  saddenly  on  no  man,"  (1  Tim.  v.  22,) 
which  implies  the  power  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  men 
for  the  gospel  Bervioe,  and  rejecting  those  who  shall  appear  to  be 
unqualified ;  ^^to  commit  gospel  truth  and  order  to  fidtfafhl  men,, 
who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also,"  (2  Tim*  ii  2,)  and  ^'  to 
watch,  lest  grievous  wolves  enter  in,  not  sparing  the  flock." 
(Acts  XX.  29.) 

2.  The  power  with  which  the  episcopal  presbyters  are  invested,, 
is  that  ^'oversight  of  the  Ohurch'^  and  ''stewardship  of  the  mys* 
teries  of  Ood,'*  whidi  have  directly  in  view  the  wel&re  and  pre- 
servation of  tiie  one  and  the  holy  care  of  the  other.  (1  Pet  v.  2 ; 
1  Cor.  Iv.  6.)  Kow  this  important  trusty  as  every  reflecting  mind 
will  perceive,  could  not  be  executed  well  without  authority  to  re- 
ceive into  and  exclude  firom  the  ministry.  On  this  particular  sub- 
ject there  is  no  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  OhxistiaDS.  Even 
those  who  taught  "that  the  Evangelical  Pastor  should  be  called 
and  chosen  by  the  suffirage  and  consent  of  the  Church,"  still  re- 
quired  that  he  should  be  solemnly  set  apart  with  the  approbation 
of  the  ministry  to  whom  the  oversight  of  the  Church  is  especially 
committed,  and  by  the  "  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.** 

But  the  presbyters  or  rulers  in  the  Church  of  Christ  must,  in 
ordinary  Gircumstanoes,  permit  the  members  of  (he  Church  to  co* 
(q)erate  with  them  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  calling  to  the 
pastoral  office.  The  authorized  agency  of  the  latter  in  this  impor^ 
tant  concern  is  evident  from  tlie  following  places  of  Scripture : 
Acts  L  28;  vL  8-6  ;  1  John  iv.  1.  Besides,  the  very  nature  and 
end  of  Ae  pastoral  office  prove  the  same  fiu^ ;  for  tiie  Saviour  has 
given  pastors  and  teachers,  not  merely  to  make  known  his  will  to 
his  people,  but  also  to  subserve  all  their  spiritual  interests,  so  far 
as  their  agency  can  go,  and  especially  to  be  their  mouth  in  ad- 
dressing supplication  to  God  in  public  worshipping  assemblies. 
"Begula  juris  est,  ab  omnibus  approbari  debet  qui  omnium  vicem 
supplet" 

The  members  of  the  primitive  and  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
exercised  this  power.  Cyprian,  vigorously  as  he  was  disposed  to 
maintain  the  q)iscopal  authority,  testifies  that  such  was  the  estab- 
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Itthed  rale  :&omtii^<kjiof  the  jqposilea  down  ^  He 

says :  "  It  is  the  people  in  whom  chiefly  is  the  power  of  choodng 
worAy  prelates,  or  refusing  the  tm worthy.  Which  very  thing, 
we  see,  is  denved  fix>ni  divine  anthoiity,  that  a  bishc^  is  to  be 
ohoBen  in-the  presence  of  iall  the  people,  toid  the  W(»rthy  ^d  weU 
qualified  were  to  be  approved  by  the  judgment  and  testimony  of 
alL"*  According  to  the  ancientr  canons,  '^a  bishop  should  be 
chosen  by  the  presbyters  and  people."  A  late  historianf  of  the 
Ohrisldan  Ohuich  has  expressed  the  &cts  correctly :  ''  Of  most  of 
the  apostohcal  churches,  the  first  bishops  were  appointed  by  the 
apostles ;  of  those  not  apostoUcal,  the  first  prealdents  were  proba- 
cy the  missionaries  who  founded  them ;  but  on  their  death  the 
ehoice  of  &  successor  devolved  on  the  memlbers  of  the  society.  In 
this  election^  the  people  had  an  equal  share  with  the  presbyters  and 
mlenor  clergy,  without  distinction:;  and  it  is  clear,  ihcU  their  right 
in  ihds  maUer  was  not  barely  testimonial,  but  jtuUciai  and  elective. 
There  is  a  great  concurrence  of  evidence  to  show  that  no  bishop 
was  ever  obtruded  on  an  orthodox  people  without  their  consent." 
In  further  evidence  of  the  same.  &oty  we  must  add  here,  that 
every  piaiicniar  ecdesiastical  society,  as  a  part  of  the  ''Holy 
Oatholic  Church^''  is,,  in  certain  respects,  >^the  pill^  and  ttv9 
grbund  of  the  truth,"  (1  Tim.  iii.  15,)  the  prop  and  the  foundation 
that  supports  the  trttlh;  being  charged  with  the  preservationj 
maintenairaej  defense,  sad  circulation  of  tlutt  written  Word  of  €K)d 
on  which  «he  is'built,  from  which  she  derives  her  pro visiona and 
all  her  hopes  of  future  prosperity  in  this  world  and  of  glory  here? 
after:  ikchxgh  mooter  tiesjtwcfo,  as  has  just  been  observed,  that  Word 
of  truth  id  the  foundation  on  which  the  visible  Church  herself  rests, 
being  "  buHt  upon  the  foundatiou  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  jsorner-stone."  (Ephes.  iL  20.)  Now 
that  she  z&ay  preserve  the^truth^  she  must  have  the  requisite  power 
of'  approving  sound  teachers  and  rejecting  those  who  corrupt  the 
Word,  either  through  ignorance  or  from  regard  to  traditions  or  the 
do^annes  of  £Bkbe  philosophy 

IV.  But  the  power  which  the  Church  possesses  of  calling  men 

*<<7priaiiiii»Ub..  1,  epist  8. :  ^'Ipea  plebt  niAzUne  liabet  potesUiem  yel  eligendi 
dignos  BAoerdoteti  yel  indigncNi  reousftndi,"  etc 
f  WaddinstoB. 
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to  ibe  ininistrf  and  paaloial  office  isTiotSL  sovereign  and  deqx^,  bdi' 
a  mimstmal  and  &Vmifed  power.    It  mnst  be  ezereifled  agreeably  to 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  Jestts  Christ  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Scxip^ 
tores ;  and  in  no  inslance,  not  even  in  prescribing  ^^  roles  of  ordei" 
in  the<7horch,  most  it  violato  the  divine  laws. 

In  the  exercise  of  ^this  power,  which  beloijigs  to  tixe  rolers  and 
the  nurmbers  of  the  CSiorch,  the  roleis  shoold  take  &e  lead.  The 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  Word  calls  ihem  *^  leaders  or  goyemors."  (Heb* 
xiii,  7.)  They  are  set  apart  for  '^the  defense  of  the  gospel,"  and 
are  especially  charged  to  goaid  the  ministry  from  jost  reproach, 
and  to  commit  it  "  to  MthM  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also."  (2  Tim.  ii  2.)  It  belongs  therefore  to  llieir  office  to 
have  great  infloence  in  this  matter.  They  are  reqoired  to  instttote 
a  dose  examination  into  the  gifts,  pioos  habits,  imd  doctrines  of 
those  persons  who  ''  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop;"  to  seek  oot.and 
enooorage  soch  a  promise  to  be  osefol  in  the  sacred  ministry;  and 
to  recommend  them  to  the  people  composing  Christian  conjgrcga* 
tbns.    (Acts  XX.) 

Bot  soch  recommendation  by  the  presbyters  or  rolers  in  the 
Chorch  implies  that  ^Hhe  &ithibl  in  Christ  Jesos  "  are  also  inrested 
witix  rights,  tiie  exercise  of  which  is  necessary  for  their  own  spiritoal 
welfiffe  and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  their  Bedeemer's 
kingdom.  It  is  iheir  doty  and  priyilege  to  cooperate  with  the 
ministCTS  of  the  Word  in  looking  oot.for  soitable  men  among 
theoiselyes,  tiiroo^  whom  the  minifltry  may  be  pea^oatoi ;  hot 
affording  enooorag^ooent  and  help  to  soch  in  their  attempts  to 
qoaliff  themselves,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  "  to  teach  others,  and 
tofeedtheflockof  Christ;"  in  judging  of  the  fitness  of  those  whom 
their  rolers  shall  recommend  for  the  pastoral  office;  and  in  calling 
tiiem^  when  approved,  to  the  exercise  of  that  office,  with  a  proper 
respect  for  those  rights  with  which  the  presbytery  are  invested  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Chorch« 

Irrespective  of  those  powers  of  the  gospel  ministry,  with  which 
ministry  a  Christian  congre(gatian  are  connected,  they  shoold  not 
act  in  calhng  one  to  the  pastoral  office,  excepting  in  a  case  of  the 
most  orgent  necessity,  soch  as  either  great  corruption  and  tyranny 
in  chorch  rulers,  or  violent  persecution  by  the  enemies  of  gospel 
troth  and  order,  might  produce.  God  requires  the  ministry  of  his 
appointment  to  be  doly  r^arded ;  and  in  his  providential  care  of 
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his  Church  in  h«r  lowest  estate,  he  has  made  an  extreme  case  to  be 
of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  it  will  not  disturb  the  order  of  his 
house.  ^'Pugnat  cum  jure  divino  etreteri  ecdesia,''  says  Me- 
lancthon,  "  Democratia»  in  qua  populus  capit  ad  se  electionem." 
And  Junius  correctly  observes^  '^  Populus  non  solus  judicet,  sed 
praaeunte  et  moderante  actionem  dero  et  presbyterio." 

But  while  the  members  of  the  Church  are  bound  to  act  iii  pro- 
per subordination  to  their  presbyters  or  bishops,  it  is  their  privi- 
lege and  their  duty,  on  occasion  of  calling  one  to  ihe  pastoral  office, 
to  look  well  to  it,  that  their  raleTs  do  them  no  injury ;  for  to  them 
it  pertains  to  approve  or  disi^proye. 

The  consent  of  the  people  who  are  members  of  a  Christian. 
CSiurch  may  be  either  tacit  or  expressed.  By  tacit  consent,  we 
mean  that^  after  the  object  is  pr<^)osed,  no  objection  is  offered  by. 
the  people.  This  mode  may  be  adopted  or  rejected  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  members  of  the  Church,  but  cannot  be  authoritatively  pre*, 
scribed  by  the  rulers. 

.  The  consent  of  the  people  may  be  expressed  by  writing,  by  the 
Toice,  or  by  the  lifting  up  of  the  hand.  The  mode  employed  in 
collecting  the  suffrages  is  unimportant. 

How  &r  the  consent  of  the  people  is  necessary  in  calling  to  the 
pastoral  office  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  We  are  satisfied 
tiiat  such  consent  is  not  absolutely,  but  only  relatively  necessary. 

The  Saviour  has  given  it  in  special  charge  to  his  ministers  of  the 
Word,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  gospel  ministry  by  '*  com- 
mitting it  to  fidthful  men."  Should  the  people  therefore  cease  to 
love  the  truth,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  a  "  spirit  of  delusion,'' 
turn  away  from  a  fidthful  ministry,  and  hearken  only  to  "  teachers 
of  lies;"  should  persecution  for  a  season  scatter  the  flock,  or 
tyrants  in  the  earth  prohibit  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which 
Ood  has  given  to  his  people  in  the  Church|  in  all  such  circum- 
stances the  Ministry  not  only  may,  but  should  call  men  whom  they 
consider  to  be  qualified  to  the  pastoral  office. 

Hence  one  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  more,  with  a  view  to 
preserve  the  ministry,  may  call  to  the  pastoral  office  when  circum- 
stances imperiously  require  this  to  be  done. 

But  the  induction  of  men  into  the  pastoral  office  hj  patronage  is 
unscriptural  and  unlawful  in  the  Church. 
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y.  A  T^pilar  odl  to  the  mmistxy  by  the  diuzbh  is  followed 
by  OrdtnationjOTj  as  it  as  sometimes  called,  the  setting  apart  of  one 
to  the  gospel  ministry  by  prayer  and  with  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  imposition  of  himds  in  religions  services  is  a  very  ancient 
eeremony.  It  was  nsed  in  blessing,  in  sacrifices,  in  giving  testi- 
mony, (Lev.  24,)  and  in  ordaining  to  office. 

The  imposition  of  hands  was  a  rite  observed  by  the  apostles, 
(ActsxiiiS;  ITinuiv.  14;  1  Tim.  v.  22;  2  Tim.  L  6.) 

The  imposition  of  hands  is  not  essential  to  the  setting  apart  of 
one  to  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office;  yet  it  onght  to  be  ob- 
served, as  it  has  an  important  meaning  r^lesignating  the  person 
ordained ;  distingnishing  him  from  civil  officers,  and  those  to  whom 
he  is  called  to  minister;  signifying  the  pecnliar  relations  of  the  office 
into  which  he  is  inducted,  and  adding  solemnity  to  his  ordination. 

in  the  iqpostolic  day,  the  imposition  of  hands  was  nsed  on  the 
communication  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  miraculous  gifts ;  but  to  this 
use  it  was  not  restricted,  as  appears  from  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Besides,  it  could  have,  in  conferring  supernatural  gifts,  no 
more  effica<r^,  in  itself  considered,  than  it  has  in  the  ordaining  to 
the  ministerial  office  .  ^ 

The  ceremony  of  tiLei  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  ordination 
with  whidi  it  is  connected,,  may,  in  times  of  persecution,  be  per- 
formed in  a  privafo*  momter ;  iboty  in  ordinary  peaceful  times,  it 
ougbt  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  churck  engaged  in 
divine  worship.  The  SabbaAi'  is  a  Tcry  suitable  day  for  this 
solemn  act    Ordination  to  the  ministry  is  Sabbath  work. 

Whether  the  imposition  of  hands  in  sutih  ordination  should,  in 
any  drcumstanoes,  be  repeated  or  not,  has  given  rise  to  various 
opinions  among  divines.  If  reordination  be  considered  '' merely 
as  a  repetition  of  the  bare  words  and  ceremonies  of  ordination, 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  invalidity  of  a  former  ordina- 
tion ;"  and  if  such  reordination  shall,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  a  minister  of  the  Word  is  placed,  evidently  operate  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  his  usefolness,  it  is  not  tabe  objected  against 
The  Scriptures  do  not  require  reordination ;  and  a  goi^l  minister 
cannot  recall  his  ordination  vows,  though  he  may  for  habitual  im- 
piety, or  for  heresy,  be  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  Christ 
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YL  The  power  of  ordaining  to  the  gospel  nuaistrj,  is  pectQiar 
to  tihat  miziistry*  Some  however  have  contended,  that  the  people 
in  a  partdenlar  Christian  society,  m&j  not  only  call,  bnt  ordain  to 
the  pastoral  office,  and  offer  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  Acts  xiy. 
28;*  where  they  say  the  term  *';c«poTowy<wpuTiBf,'*  expresses  the  act 
of  the  people  in  ordaining  to  office.  The  passage  will  not  bear 
this  constmction.  If  that  term  expresses  any  act  of  the  members 
of  the  Chnrch  in  relation,  to  those  persons  who  are  constituted 
presbyters,  it  is  a  choice  of  them  as  pastors,  and  not  an  ordtTuztian 
of  them  to  their  office,  by  the  impostion  of  hands. 

In  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  ordination  is  constantly  ex> 
pressed,  not  by  "  x^H^^^^y^^  but  by  other  terms,  as  ^^emdeaei  ^opcjv," 
<*%8tpo06<xu»"  and  "^^sfpoeTrt^^etfut.'^  Had  the  sacred  historian  used 
**  XfiiporwTi  avreg^^  to  signify  the  act  of  ordination,  he  would  have 
spoken  unintelligibly ;  £3r  in  no  writing,  sacred  or  profime,  is  that 
word  employed  to  express  the  mi»9t^2b7i  of  hands. 

Hke  arguments  to  be  offisred  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  that  tiie 
power  of  ordination  is  to  be  exercised  by  ministers  of  the  Word 
alone,  are  the  following,  vis : 

1.  The  directions  and  instructions  relating  to  the  ordaining  of 
men  ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  addressed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  not 
to  the  people  in  a  Ohristiaa  church,  but  to  those  who  were  by 
comniission  ''  the  stewards  of  the  myst^es  of  God,"  in  his  house 
here  below. 

2.  The  practice  in  the  primitive  churches  was,  to  ordain  witb 
the  approbation,  and  by  the  hands  of  ministers  alone. 

S.  The  people  are  not  invested  with  the  officer  and  power  of  pres- 
byters. (1  Oor.  xii  29.)  They  are  not  placed  under  the  solemn 
obligations  inseparable  from  that  office,  and  therefore  cannot  con- 
fer or  transmit  what  they  have  not. 

"  That  part  of  ordination,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  "  which  consists  in 


*  Tht  penon  elected  iras  called  a^cftpororf of.  Hence  Xf^^otovtw  is  used  to  signifj 
to  eleo^  appoint,  or  constitiite  to  office,  though  the  act  of  lifting  up  the  hand  be  not 
nied.  Ffailo  employs  this  ir5>rd  to  express  Pharaoh's  appointment  of  Joseph  to  be 
the  goyernor  of  ^igypt^  and  God's  act  in  appointing  Moses  and  other  priests  to  their 
office, 

Lncian  uses  the  word  to  express  the  act  of  Alexander  constittiting  his  deceased 
firiend  Hephnstion,  a  god.  Haximns  Tjrrins  applies  the  term  to  the  horse  of  Darius^ 
^iHiioh  was  instromental  in  fixing  his  prinoelj  master  in  the  vacant  throne  of  Persiii. 
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the  impoflitioix  of  lumds  by  the  presbyteTy,  I  thmk-  necessaay  by 
virtue  o/.preoqd,  and  that  to  be  oontLaued  in  a  way  of  saoaeBAmt^^ 
The  Doctor,  howerer,  puts  a  case  of  a  Ohristian  man  cast  by  ship- 
wreck upon  a  country  of  8om0  barbarous  people,  tliat  neyer  heazd 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  asks,  "  Ought  he  not  to  preadi  Christ 
unto  them  7  And  if  Odd  give  a  blessing  to  Ins  endeavors,  may 
he  not  become  a  pastor  to  their  converted  souls  ?"  And  Calamy 
teaches,  ''  tiiat  where  the  hdp  of  ministers  cannot  be  had  in  ordaining 
suitable  persons  for  mimstans,  the  people  may  set  persons  apart  for 
ihe  offlce  themselves,  rather  than  live  wiAout  ministersj^  In  uniting 
in  sentiment  with  the  above-mentioned  eminent  divines,  no  diffi- 
culty can  be  felt ;  for  the  cases  to  which  their  remarks  apply,  are 
eactraorcEmary^  and,  as  such,  make  provision  for  themselves,  subject 
to  the  grand  requirements  of  the  law  and  gospel  ''God  will  haw 
mefcy,  and  not  sacrifice.*' 

VIL  A  person  qualified  for  the  ministry  may  be  lawfully 
ordained  sine  (Aufo,  without  any  particular  chu^  m  his  pastoral 
charge,  provided  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  slmll  be  called  for  amoi^ 
weak  and  destitute  chuix^hes,  or  be  be  sent  as  a  gospel  missionary 
to  the  heathen ;  yet,  in  such  ordinations,  the  performance  of  pas- 
toral duties  is  always  had  in  view. 

Other  qualifications  for  the  pastoral  office,  in  addition  to  the 
special  call  of  Ood,  will  be  exhibited  in  the  next  lecture.  I  shall 
conclude  tiiis  lecture  with  some  practical  reflections. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  well  the  divine,  institution,  the  solenm 
relations,  and  the  end  of  the  pastoral  office^  without  recurring  in 
thought  to  what  the  Saviour  said,  (Luke  xiv.  28 :)  "  For  which 
of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteA  not  down  first  and 
counteth  the  cost,  whether  be  have  sufficient  to  finish  it :  lest  haply, 
after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all 
that  behold  him  begin  to  mock  him,  saying,  This  man  began  to 
build^  and  was  not  able  to  finish  ?" 

So  peculiar  are  the  relations  to  Gbd  formed  by  the  gospel  minis- 
try, so  holy  are  its  services,  so  arduous  its  duties,  so  various  its 
trials,  and  so  awftd  its  redponsibiHlies,  that  those  who  desire  to 
engage  in  this  ministry  ought ''  to  dt  down,  and  with  all  seriousness, 
to  count  the  cost."  Feelingly  alive  should  such  persons  be  to  the 
fibct,  that  certain  qualifications  are  required^  to  be  the  approved  and 
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fidtihful  senrants  of  God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Soil  For  "  an  un- 
warrantable intrusion  into  this  office,"  as  one  obseryes,  "is  oer- 
tainlj  a  crime  of  a  yerj  high  nature."  It  may  well  startle  ns,  after 
having  put  onr  hands  to  the  plough,  "  if  we  should  find  any  reason 
to  be  apprehensive  that  the  great  Gk>d  in  whose  name  we  take  upon 
us  to  act,  and  that  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  should  one  day  say 
to  us,  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands  ?" 

As  you  have  been  admitted  into  this  theological  seminazy,  pio- 
fessing  to  be  actuated  by  a  strong  and  pious  desire  to  serve  the 
Saviour  in  the  ministry  of  his  Word,  I  have  begun  with  stating  to 
you  the  necessary  qualifications  for  that  work — qualifications  which 
extend  finom  proper  motives  of  action  to  a  perpetual  engagement  in 
this  holy  service,  and  to  a  patient  and  honorable  endurance  of  all 
the  trials  and  evils  connected  with  it ;  and  must,  as  I  proceed, 
exhort  you  to  inquire  very  seriously  whether  you  now  possess 
some  of  those  qualifications,  and  whether  you  aim  at  the  acquisi- 
tion, through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  others. 

In  this  inquiry^  tiiie  first  particular  to  be  investigated  by  you  is, 
whether  you  have  received  a  special  call  of  God,  so  &r  as  that  call 
can  now  be  made,  to  engage  in  the  gospel  ministiy  ? 

Some  young  men  study  theology,  and  even  take  upon  them- 
selves the  vows  of  the  gospel  minister,  without  reflecting  upon  the 
importance  of  being  called  in  a  special  manner  to  tiiis  great  work. 
They  choose  the  ministry  £rom  among  the  learned  professions  as 
the  employment  most  agreeable  to  their  taste,  better  suited  to  their 
circumstances,  more  gratifying  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  and 
relatives;  or  they  apply  to  theological  studies  with  a  view  to 
engage  in  the  ministry,  because  they  are  anxious  to  elevate  them- 
selves firom  obscurity  to  a  respectable  standing  in  society,  while 
they  shall  enjoy  a  livelihood,  associate  with  men  of  literature  and 
science,  and  improve  their  own  minds  by  reading ;  and  it  may  be, 
that  even  the  desire  to  figure  as  an  orator,  fix>m  a  consciousness 
that  they,  possess  good  speaking  talents,  which  tiiie  pulpit  will  allow 
them  to  display,  is  the  leading  motive  which  impels  others  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  ministry. 

How  remote  now  are  all  such  motives  and  views  finom  those 
which  ought  to  exist  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  engage  in  the 
spedal  service  of  the  Lord  Christ  I  How  liable  do  such  render 
themselves  to  receive  the  greater  condemnation,  '^who  run  with- 
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out  being  sent,"  and  who  take  up  the  office  of  ambassadors  of  the 
Saviour,  without  being  specially  called  by  him  to  this  office! 
Were  a  person  to  act  thus  towards  an  earthly  prince,  he  would  be 
denounced  as  an  impostor  and  a  ti^aitor,  and  be  punished  accord- 
ingly. And  is  the  offense  less,  because  committed  against  the 
Majesty  of  heaven?     "I  trow  not" 

Let,  then,  the  theological  student  pause  here,  and  ponder  those 
things  which  constitute  a  special  call  of  God  to  the  gospel  min- 
istry. ^ 

The  first  of  those  things,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  experience  of 
renewing  grace,  and  the  existence  in  the  soul  of  that  '^precious 
&ith  in  Christ,  which  works  by  love." 

With  all  solemnity,  therefore,  should  the  man  who  desires  to  be 
a  minister  of  Jesus,  and  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  interro- 
gate himself  as  he  enters  a  divinity  school,  on  the  subject  of  this 
divine  work  of  conversion.  Do  I  believe,  he  should  ask  himself 
that  I  have  ever  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins ;  an  intelli- 
gent creature  alienated  from  God,  and  under  the  awM  sentence  of 
condemnation?  Hav^  I  seen  that  I  was  in  myself  a  lost  and  un- 
done sinner  ?  Have  I  sought  to  escape  the  damnation  of  hell,  by 
pursuing,  in  the  exercise  of  &itb.  and  repentance,  that  way  to  which 
the  gospel  directs  sinners?  Has  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
recovered  me  ?  Am  I  .a  converted  man  ?  For  an  unconverted 
minister  of  Christ  is  surely  a  monster  in  deceit,  recommending  a 
Saviour  to  others,  to  whom  he  himself  has  not  fled  for  refuge ; 
pressing  others  to  hasten  into  the  ark,  while  he  remains  without,. 
•to  perish  with  the  children  of  disobedience.  And  what  an  awful 
destruction  awaits  that  impenitent  minister  who,  like  Judas  Iscariot, 
has  betrayed  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss ;  a  preacher  of  Christ 
Jesns  in  hell,  there  to  be  not  only  stung  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  conscience,  but  also  taunted  by  devils,  who  shall  say,  "  We 
never  acted  so  inconsistently  and  deceitAilly ;  we  never  preached 
Christ  in  whom  we  did  not  confide ;  we  never  made  public  discour- 
ses about  a  Saviour  and  his  excellences,  whom  we  did  not  love." 

It  is  a  very  serious  question,  to  be  answered  in  limine,  Am  I  re- 
newed in  mind  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  shall  I  advance 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  preaching  it  be  nothing  more  "than  a 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal"  ? 

Let  me,  then,  exhort  you  to  review  your  past  experience  in  re* 
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ligion,  and  in  aid  of  such  examination  into  your  state  before  Ood, 
remind  you  that  the  true  convert  is  a  sincere  penitent.  On  his 
conyersion,  he  has  offered  up  to  God  ''the  sacrifice  of  a  broken 
heart  and  a  contrite  spirit"  Such  an  offering  is  something  more 
than  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  ''  Have  you  submitted 
to  God  ?"  A  question,  which,  since  the  mystery  of  redemption  has 
been  made  known  to  the  nations  by  the  coming,  the  crucifixion, 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  is  expressed  in  terms  much 
too  general,  and  therefore  the  aforesaid  answer  cannot  exhibit  the 
faitn  of  the  gospel ;  nor  does  that  offering  imply  deep  and  terrify- 
ing convictions  of  sin,  accompanied  with  great  visible  distress ;  for 
many  are  so  convicted  and  so  distressed,  who  "  never  submit  to  the 
righteousness  of  God,"  and  never  taruly  repent  of  their  sins  j  but  it 
implies  a  realizing  sight  of  God's  infinite  purity  and  excellency, 
and  a  sense  of  the  great  evil  of  sin,  which  has  turned  the  heart  away 
from  such  a  glorious  Being,  and  rendered  the  sinner  a  vile  and  pol- 
luted creature,  deserving  condemnation.  Such  a  creature  the  con- 
vert perceives  himself  to  be  by  nature  and  practice,  "  wherefore  he 
abhors  himself"  feels  a  heart-breaking  sorrow  for  his  past  offenses, 
and  cherishes  through  life  those  humble  sentiments  which  classify 
him  with  that  peculiar  people  who  are  described  as  the  "  poor  in 
spirit^"  and  disposed  "to  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little 
child." 

Further :  The  true  convert  is  one  who  has  "no  confidence  in  the 
jiesh,"  and  whose  soul  embraces  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  "Jeho- 
vah his  righteousness." 

There  is  a  fidth  of  human  origin,  resting  upon  the  general  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  in  a  land  which  receives  Christ  as  a  Savibur, 
without  perceiving  how  he  saves  sinners,  and  creates  in  their  sal- 
vation a  brighter  display  of  the  glory  of  God.  Hence  some  have 
no  other  idea  respecting  this  Bedeemer  than  that  he  will,  after  the 
performance  of  certain  ecclesiastical  rites,  pardon  and  save  their 
souls  in  a  fiiture  world ;  and  others,  still  "  going  about  to  establish 
a  righteousness  of  their  own,"  but,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  their  otm  good  doings,  cherish  the  fond  sentiment  that 
Christ  will  be  so  good  as  to  supply  any  little  deficiency  in  merit 
which  may  be  found  in  themselves. 

But  the  true  convert  has  a  feith  which  God  has  given  him.    He  ^ 
sees  with  enlightened  eyes  of  understanding,  "  that  Christ  is  the 
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^esid  of  the  h,w£aT  righteousness,  to  every  one  that  bdieveih,"  He 
gladlj  xeoeiYes  him  as  such — ia  willing  to  be  etemallj  indebted  to 
the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb  slain  for  his  pardon  and  deansinft 
and  experiences  a  warmth  of  affection  for  his  precious  Sayiour, 
which  impregnates  in  future  all  his  sentiments,  and  eyer  and  anoa 
prompts  him  to  say,  "What,  O  what  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord 
my  Bedeemer,  for  iJl  his  benefits  ?"  The  heart  of  the  convert  is 
set  against  the  doctrine  of  self-righteousness.  He  rejoices  now  in 
the  belief  that  God  has  forgiven  him  for  Christ's  sake,  and  he  hopes 
in  the  last  great  day  to  stand  "complete  in  Christ,"  and  nevbr  to 
be  separated  fix)m  him  more.  Meantime  he  looks  upon  himself  as 
"one  Vho  is  bought  with  a  price,"  and  who,  fix>m  a  principle  of 
love,  is  bound  "  to  do  more  than  others." 

But  to  believe  in  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  special  call  of  God  to  the  ministry.  For,  as 
we  have  observed  before,  in  addition  to  renewing  grace,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  when  he  operates  such  a  special  call,  ezdtes  and  maintAJufl 
in  the  heart  of  the  convert  a  prevailing  holy  desire  to  be  employed 
in  the  gospel  service;  he  influences  the  mind  so  as  to  bend  it 
towards  the  ministerial  work.  Where  such  a  call  exists,  there 
may  be  in  the  way  of  its  subject  obstacles  apparently  insuperable; 
the  person  may  at  first  be  allured  by  offers  from  fiiends  to  aid  him 
in  other  employments ;  he  may  be  pressed  by  circumstances  to  en« 
gageinoth;rp^usait8;  bnt  in  tiJ  Ub  nund  continuee  to  be  rest- 
less ;  he  is  not  in  his  proper  element ;  the  grand  desire  to  serve 
his  Saviour  in  the  gospel  is  not  extinguished;  it  remains  "like  a 
fire  in  his  bones."  Such  a  person  has  no  evidence  that  he  will 
accomplish  great  things  in  the  ministry;  he  knows  not  that  he 
will  be  an  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  one  sinner;  he  feels  his 
own  insufficiency  for  such  a  great  office ;  and  sometimes  he  thinks 
that  his  talents  will,  be  inadequate  to  the  duties  and  difficulties 
connected  with  it  But  the  desire  lives  in  his  heart,  for  it  is  a  call 
of  God 

May*you  be  able  to  find  that  strong,  holy  desire,  alive  in  your 

Pds.  Peculiar  trials  attend  the  gospel  ministry.  It  is  not  the 
I  to  worldly  honor,  wealth,  and  greatness,  llie  fidthfiil  min- 
ister must  labor  hard,  experience  many  trials  of  temper  from  the 
contradictions  of  onners,  exercise  much  patience  under  injuries, 
and  endure  various  privations  of  good  things.    Survey  the  ground 
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well  over  whick  you  may  be  called  to  travel,  and  then  inqtare 
whether,  in  attempting  further  progress,  "  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  yon." 

Other  reflections  connected  with  this  subject  will  occur  in  the 
following  lectures. 
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LECTURE    II. 

QUALDTOAXIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFIOE,  COSTINUBl). 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  first  qualification  required  for  the 
pastoral  office,  is  the  special  call  of  God. 

Seconi).  Another  requisite  qualification,  is  a  measure  of  intel- 
lectual endowment  suited  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  (Matt, 
xiii.  52.)  Our  Lord  supposes  "  every  scribe  to  be  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "A  bishop  must  be  apt  to  teach."  (ITim*' 
iiL  2.)  The  "  fSsdthful  men  to  whom  the  things  of  God  are  to  be 
committed,  must  be  those  who  stiM  he  able  to  teach  others J^  (2  Tim. 
ii.  2.)  "  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge ;  because 
thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also  reject  thee,  that  thou 
ahalt  be  jqo  priest  to  me."    (Hosea  iv.  6.) 

L  That  knowledge  is  required  in  those  who  engage  in  the  min* 
istry  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  evident, 

1.  From  the  name  gjven  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are 
called  "teachers,"  (Matt,  xxviii.,  Ephes.  iv.  11,)  "the  light  of  the 
world,"  (Matt.  v.  14,)  "  ambassadors  for  Christ,"  men  employed  in 
an  important  embassy,  which  they  must  be  able  to  execute,  (2 
Cor.  V.  20.) 

2.  From  the  design  or  end  of  their  ministry:  for  it  is  a  ministry 
appointed  "to  preach  the  Word,"  (2  Tim.  iv.  2,)  and  so  to  preach 
it,  "that  their  profiting  may  appear  to  all,"  (1  Tim.  iv.  15,)  to 
"save  souls  by  sound  doctrine,"  (1  Tim.  iv.  16,)  and  "to  defend 
the  gospel,"  (Phil.  i.  17.), 

8.  From  the  subjects  of  their  preaching,  which  are  various  as 
well  as  important,  and  require  various  knowledge  in  those  who 
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4.  From  the  opposition  made  to  the  divine  aulhoritj  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  deists  and  atheistical  philosophers;  and  to  sound 
doctrine,  by  heretics  and  other  enemies  of  the  truth :  for  these  are 
foes,  who  comprehend,  in  their  array,  men  of  cultivated  minds  and 
of  various  erudition. 

6.  From  the  respectable  place  which  the  gospel  ministry,  with  a 
view  to  success  in  their  work,  should  occupy  ia  civil  society.  An 
illiterate  ministry  cannot  command  respect*  in  an  intellifi:ent  and 

n.  But  here  it  may  be  objected,  "  that  the  apostles,  chosen  by 
the  Saviour  himself,  were  unlearned  men ;  that  many  of  them  were 
poor  uneducated  fishermen ;  yet  their  preachings  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  thousands,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Church." 

1.  This  objection  will  be  set  aside  by  the  simple  fact,  that  those 
apostles  were  not  sent  out  to  preach  the  gospel  with  thai  measure 
of  knowledge  which  they  had  before  they  received  their  commission, 
and  while  they  were  fishermen ;  but  in  addition  to  the  instructions 
which  their  Master  had  given  them,  both  before  and  after  his 
resurrection,  they  were  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary way.  Accordingly,  they  were  forbidden  to  act  immediately 
in  the  gospel  service,  and  were  required  "to  tarry  in  the  ^ty  of 
Jerusalem,  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  until  ttoy  should 
be  endued  with  power  fix>m  on  high,"  (Luke  xxiv.  49.)  Now 
whoever,  at  any  time,  shall  be  endowed  with  tie  same  "  power 
fixmi  on  high,"  and  give  those  evidences  of  chis  feet  which  the 
apostles  did  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world,  must  be  considered  as 
faUy  quaiified  for  the  work  of  the  mini^ftry.  "  The  feet,  then,"  as 
one  remarks,  "  of  the  eleven  being  Kuleamed,  is  the  very  reason 
why  vninspired  ministers  should,  io  a  certain  extent,  be  learned : 
for,  in  the  apostles  and  primitive  evangelists,  inspiration  supplied 
the  place  of  learning;  in  ministers  of  the  Word  now,  appropriate 
knowledge,  acquired  in  a  course  of  education,  must  supply  the 
place  of  inspiration." 

2.  Further:  At  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament  dis* 
pensation,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  Christianity  had  its  origin 
not  in  the  wisdom  of  the  schools ;  that  it  derived  its  authority  not 
fix)m  the  researches  and  deductions  of  the  learned,  but  fi^om  the 
inmiediate  inspirations  and  will  of  God.    No  such  necessity  now 
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exists;  hence  extraordinary  gifts  are  no  longer  oonunuBioated hj- 
ihe  H0I7  Spirit 

8.  Bat  the  abedlvie  necessity  of  human  erudition  is  not  the  point 
in  dispute.  All  that  we  consider  to  be  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  the  sacred  ministry,  in  respect  of  intellectual  endowment, 
is  a  measure  of  knowledge  which  shall  enable  one  otherwise  well 
qualified,  "  to  preach  the  Word  unto  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ'*  Hence  presbyteries  are  authorized  to  license  and  ordain- 
some  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  hberal  education^ 
when  "they  have  the  best  assurance  which  can  be  obtained,  that 
they  are  men  of  singular  talents,  piety,  humility,  sobriety,  good 
understanding,  and  discretion,  together  with  the  gift  of  utterance.'' 

But  we  consider  various  knowledge,  acquired  by  apptication  to 
study  in  the  schools,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  necessary,  rdaUvdy  and 
crdinarily.  Should,  however,  one  with  an  understanding  slen- 
derly famished,  urge  in  £sivor  of  his  admission  into  the  ministry, 
this  argument,  "that  he  ought  not  to  keep  his  talents  concealed  in 
a  napkin,"  the  befitting  answer  is  that  which  the  celebrated  Bobert 
Hall  gave :  "  The  smallest  pocket  handkerchief  you  have  will  do, 
sir." 

HL  What  measure  of  knowledge  one  should  possess,  before  he 
is  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  cannot  be  exaotly 
defined.  He  cannot  be  master  of  too  much  science  and  literature. 
He  ought  not  to  possess  too  little  of  this  intellectual  furniture:  for, 

1.  God  has  revealed  himself  to  man,  since  the  days  of  Moses, 
not  by  traditions,  but  by  writing.  And  the  languages  employed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Sa<a:ed  Scriptures,  are  the  Hebrew  and 
Ghreek  languages. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  (and  to  facilitate 
ihe  acquisiton  of  these,  we  must  add  the  Latin  also)  is,  therefore, 
recommended  by  very  strong  considerations,  to  those  who  desire- 
to  fill  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  visible  Church.  Apart  from  that 
influence  which  the  study  of  these  languages  doubtiess  has,  *'  irpd^ 
T^  yvfiva  lav  rov  vov,"  as  Socrates  says,  the  knowledge  of  them 
is  necessary  to  correct  mistranslations  of  the  original  Scriptures, 
and  to  defend  the  true  doctrine  of  God  against  the  various  assaults 
of  error.  Hence  the  study  of  the  sacred  languages  has  ever  been 
associated  witii  the  orthodox  fidth  in  the  Christian  Church.    When 
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the  leviyal  of  letters  took  place^  A.  D.  1470,  as  one  ezpiesses 
it^  "illico  aflfulsit  evangelii  claritas," — "forthwith  the  clear  light 
of  the  gospel  shone  out."  From  that  period  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  ablest  theologians  and  commentators  on  the  Bible 
among  the  Protestants,  are  those  who  were  most  conversant  with 
the  sacred  languages ;  and  that  even  among  the  Bomanists,  those 
writes  were  more  orthodox  who  understood  those  languages.  Of 
this  &ct,  Arias  Montanus,  Masius,  Yatablus,  compared  with  other 
Papal  writers,  are  examples. 

2.  Further :  The  Sacred  Scriptures  exhibit  an  infinite  yariet j  of 
matter  for  our  consideration  and  belief;  and  the  various  interest- 
ing &cts  which  they  contain  require  that  those  persons  who  are 
set  apart  to  expound  them  should  be  &mished  with  that  various 
knowledge,  which  a  course  of  liberal  education  is  calculated  to 
impart.  No  one  can  be  long  employed  in  the  exposition  of  the 
written  Word  of  God,  without  perceiving  that  he  draws  upon  his 
stores  of  knowledge,  rich  as  they  may  be,  with  manifest  profit  and 
pleasure  in  his  work.  Natural  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics, 
geology,  history  and  travels,  antiquities,  chronology,  geography, 
and  rhetoric,  all  contribute  their  aids  in  rendering  a  &ithfiil  ser* 
vant  of  Christ  a  better  expounder  of  the  Word,  and  an  abler  min- 
ister of  the  New  Testament.  This  Word  has  been  connected,  by 
its  divine  Author,  with  ahnost  every  branch  of  science,  that  the 
religion  which  it  teaches  might  rise  higher  in  our  souls  through 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  infinite  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  around  us,  and  that  it  might,  in  every  age 
and  Goimtry,  afford  its  powerfiil  assistance  in  promoting  the  ad- 
vances of  the  human  mind  in  intelligence. 

Very  cunningly  did  that  great  enemy  of  Christianity,  the  Bo- 
man  Emperor  Julian,  act,  when  he  attempted  to  banish  the  chil- 
dren of  Christians,  and  of  course  the  future  ministers  of  Christ  in 
the  empire,  &om  the  schools  of  learning.  He  wished  to  see  the 
followers  of  the  Saviour,  and  especially  their  pastors,  immersed  in 
ignorance;  lest,  as  he  said,  "they  should  be  qualified  to  argue 
with  our  gentile  dialecticians." 

In  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  to  true  Christianity,  and  with  a 
view  to  introduce  into  the  visible  Church  as  much  of  paganism  as 
eould  be  concealed  under  nominal  Christian  ordinances,  Pope  Paul 
n.  said,  *'it  was  sufficient  for  the  sons  of  Christians,  that  they 
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were  taught  to  read  and  write."  Soon  indeed  wotQd  popish  sa* 
perstition  and  atheistical  philosophy  diyide  the  Christian  world 
between  them,  were  the  ministers  of  Christ  unqualified,  through 
ignorance,  to  defend  that  '^  glorious  gospel "  which  is  committed  to 
their  special  trust. 

The  objections,  therefore,  brought  by  certain  sects  against  the 
salutary  requisition,  that  the  minds  of  those  young  men  of  piety, 
who  desire  to  preach  the  gospel,  should  be  disciplined  by  a  regular 
course  of  academical  instruction,  are  the  ofbpring,  not  of  reason 
and  experience,  but  of  fanaticism. 

The  question  to  be  answered  here  is  simply  this:  Axe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  well  expounded  by  the  ministers  of  Christ?  We 
affirm,  but  fimatics  deny,  and  require  that  men  should  speak  in 
religious  assemblies,  as  the  Spirit  dictates.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  real  matter  in  controversy  is  not,  whether  gospel  preachers 
shall  be  fiimished  with  various  knowledge?  but,  whether  they 
shall  be  set  apart  to  expound  weH  the  written  Word  of  Gted?  A 
mere  academical  education  neither  operates  a  change  of  heart,  nor 
communicates  to  any  a  holy  desire  to  serve  God  in  the  gospel  min- 
istry ;  yet  it  is  highly  useful  in  expanding  the  mind  through  va- 
rious knowledge,  ai^d  in  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
thus  fitting  a  minister  of  the  Word  to  speak  better,  "both  to  the 
wise  and  the  unwise,'^  The  religion  of  the  heart  in  ministers,  we 
believe  to  be  the  special  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  yet  supreme 
love  of  Grod  alone  cannot,  fix>m  the  very  constitution  of  man,  store 
his  understanding  with  &cts,  and  make  him  an  able  minister  of 
the  New  Testament. 

IV.  But  above  all,  the  Evangelical  Pastor  should  have  his  mind 
stored  well  with  the  knowledge  of  Bible  theology,  "  that  he  may 
be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  nourished  up  in  the  words  of 
Gsdlh  and  good  doctrine."    (1  Tim.  ii.  6.) 

By  Bible  theology,  we  understand  the  science  of  the  doctrines 
taught,  and  of  the  duties  conmianded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
those  doctrines  and  duties  compose  a  system  of  religion,  the  parts 
of  which  are  admirably  connected  together  by  the  Spirit  of  Infi- 
nite Wisdom.  That  connection,  however,  of  the  doctrines  as  well 
as  of  the  duties  of  revealed  religion,  is  not  exhibited  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  according  to  the  arrangement  adopted  in  philosophical 
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Bchools,  or  ill  the  usual  order  <^  humaa  science  in  uninqpired  com* 
positionfl,  for  various  weighty  reaaons:  among  which,  let  ottr 
attention  be  here  fixed  upon  one  onlj,  namely,  the  trial  of  the 
human  heart,  not  onfy  in  reading  all  the  parts  of  Scripture,  his- 
torical,  typical,  and  prophetical,  as  well  as  didactic  and  practical, 
but  especially  ^'  in  searching  them."     '*  Search  the  Scriptures,''  said 

our  Lord:  '^  for  in  them  ye  tiiink  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me." 

To  a  siinilar  constitution  of  things,  the  human  mind  is  subjeeted 
in  all  the  other  departments  of  science. 

And  can  any  arguments  be  required,  to  prove  that  the  person 
who  is  solemnly  set  apart  "to  preach  the  Word  and. to  defend  the 
gospel,"  should  understand  his  business?  God  does  "not  send 
his  message  by  the  hand  of  a  fool."  "  The  priest's  lips  must  teach 
knowledge."  Accordingly  the  apostle  Paul  said  to  the  Christians 
at  Corinth,  "  though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  knowledge." 
(2  Cor.  XL  6.)  Pastors  after  God's  own  heart  are  "  such  as  feed 
his  people  with  knowledge  and  with  understanding."  "Jesus 
saith  unto  them,  Have  ye  understood  thoee  things  ?  They  say  unto, 
him,  Yea,  Lord.  Then  said  he  unto  them,  Therefore  every  scribe 
which  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  like  unto  a 
man,  which  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old."  (Matt  xLii.  51,  52.)  This  parable, 
spoken  in  illustration  of  the  question,  "  Have  ye  understood  these 
things?"  cannot  be  mistaken  in  its  doctrine. 

Ignorance  of  divine  truths  in  their  proper  connection,  has,  in 
those  who  imdertook  to  preach  the  Word,  produced  much  zeal 
and  many  extravagances,  and  given  rise  to  as  many  errors,  and 
wrought  as  many  evils  in  the  visible  Churchy  as  "philosophy, 
&l8ely  so  called."  Mark  the  serious  errors  and  gross  superstitions 
(of  some  of  which  the  more  sober  Gentiles  would  have  been 
ashamed)  which  sprang  up  like  weeds,  in  the  dark  ages,  when 
tiiose  who  were  the  professed  teachers  of  Christianity  were  stran- 
gers to  the  theology  of  the  Bible,  and  hardly  acquainted  with  the 
letters  of  the  gospel  alphabet  I  Mark  the  wild  fsmcies  and  other 
excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Germany,  who  were  led  on  by  men 
who,  instead  of  studying  the  Word  of  God,  snatched  at  a  few  of 
its  passages  to  fire  their  imaginations  and  to  inflame  their  passions  I 
Mark  the  course  of  fenatics  at  this  day:  they  exclaim  with  rude 
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yehemence  against  weU-instnicted  and  fidihAil  ministers  of  the' 
gospel  who  oppose  their  errors,  and  attempt  to  speak  nnknown 
tongaes,  while  ignorant  of  the  very  languages  in  which  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  were  written,* 

Strongly,  therefore,  must  it  be  demanded,  that  one  who  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  gospel  ministry,  should  "understand  the  Scrip- 
tures." •  And  flS  these  Scriptures  speak  of  the  works  of  God  in 
creation,  providence  and  redemption,  works  which,  under  the  di- 
rection of  infinite  wisdom,  form  a  system,  so  the  revealed  truths 
in  relation  to  that  Being  and  his  works,  must  and  do  constitute  a 
BfStem  of  theology.  On  this  system  depends  what  is  denomi- 
nated,  the  analogy  bffoithj  which,  as  John  Newton  observed,  "is  a 
master-key,  that  not  only  opens  particular  doors,  but  carries  you 
through  the  whole  house."  To  use  this  key  with  wisdom,  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  in  its  various  well  connected  and  propor- 
tioned parts  is  necessary ;  for  such  knowledge  alone  can  render 
one  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  check  both  the  wildness  of 
metaphysical  speculations  in  diviniiy,  and  the  ardor  of  attachment 
to  the  particular  systems  of  theology  composed  by  learned  man. 

During  the  dark  ages,  those  who  entered  into  the  priesthood,  as 
the  gospel  ministry  was  improperly  called,  neglected  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  reading  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  or  rather  the  books  which  exhibited  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  their  writings ;  and  the  result  is  well  known. 
Luther  knew  it  so  well,  &om  what  he  saw  and  felt  in  early  life, 
that  even  in  relation  to  his  own  compositions  he  said,  "  Ego  ipse 
«idi  libros  meos,  et  saepe  opto  eos  interire,  quod  metuo,  ne  m6ren- 
ter  lectores  et  abducant  a  lectione  ipsius  Scriptures,  qu»  sola  omnis 
sapiential  fons  est." 

But  to  improve  in  this  theological  science,  shall  pious  youth 
repair  to  a  theological  school  for  instruction  ?  Doubtless  such  a 
course  is  to  be  pursued  by  them,  if  a  school  of  tibeology  shall  fecil- 
rtate  their  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  and  call 
their  graces  as  well  as  gifts  into  exercise.  If  meana  are  to  be  used 
in  increasing  their  knowledge  of  what  the  Bible  teaches,  and  in 
qualifying  their  minds  for  the  better  defense  of  its  doctrines,  their 

•  "I  remember,"  said  the  late  Mr.  Rowland  Hfll  "when came  to  tOA 

and  talked  about  not  hiding  his  talente,  I  could  not  help  telling  him,  that  for  mj 
part»  I  thought  the  cloeer  he  hid  them  the  better." 
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duty  in  this  respect  must  be  obvious.  If  they  read  without  the 
help  of  suitable  instructors  tie  choicest  works  on  theology,  they 
are  still  uang  means  to  Ornish  their  minds  with  more  knowled^ 
of  divine  truth ;  but  means  less  efficient  to  their  end.  And  means 
must  be  employed,. if  that  requisite  knowledge  be  not  communi- 
cated by  miracle.  Some  such  miraculous  opec^tion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  called  to  proach  the  gospel, 
is  considered  by  certain  £Einatical  sects,  who  oppose  theological 
seminaries,  to  constitute  the  special  call  of  God. 

It  must  however  be  carefolly  noted  here,  that  schools  of  theol- 
ogy, whether  they  exist  independent  o^  or  in  connection  with, 
universities  and  colleges,  are  not  invariably  helps  to  the  pious  mind 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  Bible  theology.  They  are 
human  institutions,  and  as  such,  liable  to  change  their  original 
use^  character,  to  become  schools  of  error  and  heresy,  and  to  aid 
in  quenching  the  heavenly  fire  of  vital  religion,  in  corrupting  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  and  in  substituting  the  study  of  profane 
literature  and  philosophy  for  that  of  Bible  theology.  It  was  in 
the  view  of  the  reprehensible  mode  of  theological  education  at  such 
seminaries,  and  of  its  disastrous  effects  upon  the  ministry  and  the 
state  of  religion,  that  the  pious  and  inde&tigable  servant  of  Christ, 
the  late  Bowland  Hill,  and  others,  (whose  language  in  relation  to 
cotemporarv  preachers  was  at  some  times  very  unwise.)  spoke  of 
Ae  "moZi  aoBdemies  in  Britain,  as  being,  in  genend.  Td-soul 
starvation  places,**  and  the  ministers  educated  in  them,  as  being 
"  poor  tools  of  our  manufacturing."  This  representation  might  be 
in  a  measure  correct,  and  yet,  theological  schools  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  will  possess  a  high  value  from  their  usefulness 
in  the  Church.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  accurately  the  great  ben- 
efits derived  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation^  from  the  theological 
acadfimies  of  Geneva  and  other  Protestant  cities. 

V.  Here  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  to  you,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Scripture  doctrines  and  duties,  by  those  who  aspire  to  the 
pastoral  office,  must  be  such  as  to  instruct  them  in  relation  to  the 
important  exercise  of  pastoral  prayer^  and  to  ftimish  them  with 
skill  in  firaming  addresses  to  God,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  a 
Christian  congregation.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  so  subservient 
is  various  knowledge  to  the  usefulness  of  the  gospel  ministry,  that 
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the  Eyangelical  Pastor  shoTild  give  himself  to  reading,  and  increase 
his  intellectual  stores,  so  long  as  the  powers  of  his  mind  possess 
any  strength.  Never  mnst  he  relax  his  exertions  to  acqxure  better 
tmderstanding  of  the  Scriptures,  which  have  "  depths  in  which 
elephants  may  swim.""  Increasing  science  of  this  kind,  tmited 
with  Christian  humility,  tends  to  make  the  instructive  preacher  an 
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abler  ruler  in  the  Church  of  God,  a  wiser  counsellor  in  the  pres- 
bytery. For  it  18  not  in  the  preaching-desk  only,  that  he  must 
serve  the  Lord  Christ,  but  in  ecclesiastical  councils  also,  where  he 
is  called  to  extend  care  over  the  very  important  interests  of  ]nA 
Master's  kingdom. 

Thteid.  But  I  have  done  with  knowledge,  and  proceed  to  observe, 
tibiat  a  third  qualification  for  the  pastoral  office  is,  sudi  a  devehp- 
ment  o/^  graces  of  the  divine  life  in  one's  temper  and  conduct,  as 
shall  give  promise  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of  his  future  useful* 
ness  in  the  gospel  ministry.  This  qualification  is  usually  expressed 
by  the  termjpie^.*  but  as  this  term  is  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive of  my  meaning  here,  as  one  may  be  accounted  to  have  a  good 
share  of  what  is  ordinarily  denominated  piety,  while  he  exhibits 
little  prudence,  and  little  holy  zeal,  I  shall  enumerate  those  Chris- 
tian graces  and  virtues,  which  are  considered  to  form  an  additional 
requisite  qualification  for  the  pastoral  office. 

1.  Accordingly,  I  begin  with  Jieavenly-mindedness. 

Heavenly-mindedness  stands  opposed  to  earthly-mindedness, 
which  consists  in  an  inordinate  love  and  pursuit  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world. 

Every  one  who  is  "bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  is  the 
subject  of  that  change  which  places  the  Supreme  Being  upon  the 
throne  of  his  affections,  and  causes  this  world  to  be  considered  by 
him  as  an  inferior  and  unsatisfying  good.  "  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  (supremely,)'  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  hinu"  "  For 
whosoever  is  bom  of  God  overcometh  the  world."  (1  John  ii 
and  V.)  Yet  cormptions  do  exist  in  the  renewed  mind  on  earth. 
In  such  a  mind,  covetousness,  as  well  as  any  other  existing  lust  of 
the  human  heart,  may  be  "the  sin  which  doth  more  easily  beset 
the  Christian."  Hence,  we  find  some  whom  we  have  reason  to 
regard  as  converted  persons,  too  strongly  wedded  still  to  the  gains 
and  riches  of  this  world,  too  avaricious  in  their  dispositions,  too 


aid^i  in  their  piuBuit  of  efurtUj  things,  and  too  muoh  diappaed 
U>  estimate  such  things  aboire  their  proper  yalue :  and  we  must 
add,  that  if  such  a  temper  be  found  to  exist  in  one  who  aims  at 
the  ministij  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  is  a  disqualification  for  that 
important  office.  Such  a  person  shows  that,  he  is  not  suffidentlj 
weaned  from  this  world ;  that  his  views  of  heay  enlj  realities  in 
their  existence  and  glory,  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  enlarged; 
in  a  word,  he  does  not  possess  a  suitable  measure  of  heavenlj- 
mindednessl  For  a  bishop  must  not  be  '^greedy  of  filthy  lucre,"  not 
covetous :  he  must,  according  to  the  requirements  of  bis  divine 
Master,  exhibit  that  spirit  of  self-denial  with  regard  to  the  good 
things  of  this  life^  that  abstraction  of  his  affections  fix>m  worldly 
enjoyments,  which  shall  prove  that  he  lives  ''in  the  consideration 
of  things  unseen  and  eternal ;"  that  he  is  prepared  to  forsake  houses 
and  lands  for  Christ's  sake,  and  that  his  own  temper  and  life 
enforce  that  W(»*d,  which  he  is  called  to  preach  to  otibers ;  which 
describes  the  Christian  as  ''crucified  unto  this  world,"  and  which 
forbids  inordinate  solicitude  about,  and  attachment  to,  earthly  good 
things. 

In  requiring  such  an  heavenly  temper  as  a  qualification  for  the 
pastoral  office,  it  is  not  intended,  that  those  who  engage  in  the 
gospel  service  shall  either  throw  away  the  worldly  estates  which 
they  may  possess,  or  be  indifferent  about  their  own  subsistence, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  if  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
one  under  their  care.  By  no  means:  there  is  a  divine  law,  sanc- 
tioned by  a  0entence  of  excommunication  from  the  Christian  Church, 
which  binds  pastors  as  well  as  others  to  provide  for  their  own 
households.  1  Timothy,  v.  8 :  "  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  and  especiaUy  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  haUx  denied 
the  fidth,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  They  should  be  econo- 
mists of  those  gObd  things  of  time  which  God  has  placed  under 
their  stewardship.  For  it  is  required  of  bishops,  that  they  "  be 
given  to  hospitality:"  but  to  exercise  this  virtue,  it  is  necessary 
that  care  and  management  be  used  in  relation  to  their  means  of 
livelihood,  and  their  worldly  affairs. 

There  is,  then,  a  dutiful  concern  about  temporal  subsistence  and 
secular  affairs,  which  the  Evangelical  Pastor  must  feel ;  and  the 
want  of  this  proper  attention  is  betrayed  by  those  ministers  of  the 
Word,  who  are  improvident,  lavish  in  their  expenditures,  or  with- 
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domestic  esiablislunenis  upon  a  level  with  the  establishments  of. 
the  wealthy  and  elevated  in  society.  Hence  have  arisen  debts  and 
difficulties,  which  hare  disturbed  the  minds  and  impaired  the  use- 
fblhess  of  sudi  ministers  in  no  small  degree,  and  in  some  instancea 
dperated  to  produce  a  separation  &om  their  pastoral  charges.  But 
on  this  point  I  shall  say  nothing  further  here ;  for  it  is  not  so  much' 
the  want  of  due  concern,  as  the  excess  of  worldly  affections  and 
solicitudes,  which  stands  opposed  to  heavenly-mindedness. 

Now  these  inordinate  cares  and  anxieties  about  earthly  things, 
may  and  do  discover  themselves  in  various  ways,  through  the 
habituiEd  temper  and  actions  of  some  who  aspire  at,  and  others 
who  sustain,  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Word. 
'  One,  £>r  instance,  may,  £nom  avarice,  sin  against  the  laws  of 
Christian  hospitality  and  benevolence,  visiting  in  the  houses  of 
others  and  partaking  of  their  kindness,  while  he  is  afiraid  to  op^i 
his  own  doors  and  to  entertain  strangers ;  calling  in  his  sermoois 
for  the  liberal  contributions  of  others,  while  he  withholds  his  own 
tontribtttion,  or  imparts  with  a  niggardly  hand  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  poor,  and  the  promotion  of  other  benevolent  objects. 

Another  may  be  so  intent  on  adding  to  his  estate,  and  acquiring 
riches,  as  to  contemplate  with  horror  the  condition  of  the  gospel 
missionary  among  the  heathen ;  or,  if  settled  in  a  pastoral  charge^ 
to  be  constantly  pressing  his  congregation,  and  troubling  the  church 
officers,  on  the  subject  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  salary.  His  de« 
sires,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  cease  not  "  to  cry.  Give, 
give  1" 

A  third  may  be  so  eager  after  worldly  gains,  that  he  must  unite 
secular  pursuits  with  his  ministry ;  he  must  en^af^e  in  trade  .and 
speculation  in  lands;  or  he  mt^t  employ  him^ in  the  various 
labor  of  agriculture,  giving  a  large  portion  of  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  his  &rm,  horses,  cattle,  and  expending  but  little 
time  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  He  cannot  be  content  with 
a  small  estate  for  the  gospel's  sake.  When  "the  altar'*  affords  so 
little,  he  must  endeavor  to  enrich  himself  from  other  sources. 

A  fourth  may  manifest  in  all  his  dealiugs  with  others  a  mean, 
penurious,  and  covetous  temper,  insisting  upon  the  uttermost 
&rthing ;  quarrelling  about  a  few  pence ;  coUectrng  his  stipend  by  - 
personal  visits ;  threatening  a  civil  prosecution^  in  cases  in  whichi  \ 
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a  little  eelf-denial  on  his  part,  and  even  a  little  sniffering  at  home, 
would  add  to  his  reputation  and  influence  as  a  servant  of  Ghiist; 
and  promote  the  interests  of  the  gospel 

In  all  the  instances  just  mentioned,  there  is  a  want  of  hsavenhf* 
mmdedness :  a  defect  which  is  quickly  discovered  in  a  pastor  by 
the  people  of  his  charge ;  and  need  I  remark,  that  it  is  a  serious 
defect?  The  high  and  solemn  relations  which  the  Evangelical 
Pastor  sustains,  and  all  the  duties  which  he  is  called  to  perform, 
stand  so  directly  opposed  to  the  lust  of  wealth,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  that,  unless  one  feels  this  passion  well  subdued  in  his  heart; 
unless  he  believes  "that  contentment  with  godliness  is  great 
gain  ;^  unless  he  is  willing  to  be  a  poor  man,  and  to  commit  him* 
self  and  family  to  the  direction  and  care  of  Divine  Providence 
while  he  preaches  the  gospel,  he  ought  to  hesitate,  and  examine 
himself  thoroughly  before  he  enters  into  the  ministry,  and  not  rest 
satisfied  until,  through  growth  in  grace,  his  heart  can  in  some 
measure  adopt  the  sentiment  of  Paul :  "  We  seek  not  yours,  but 
you." 

It  was  a  noble  qualification  in  Martin  Luther  for  the  great  work 
of  the  Beformation,  that  his  aflSsctions  w^«  raised  high  above 
earthly  things.  He  used  to  say,  that  he  was  variously  tempted; 
but  the  sin  of  covetousness  never  troubled  him.  When  he  became 
aged  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  and  princes  and  noblemen  made 
him  rich  presents,  he  would,  in  his  private  devotions,  tell  the  Lord 
"that  he  would  not  be  put  off  with  these  things."  If  a  poor 
student  of  theology  came  to  his  house  in  distress,  he  would  supply 
his  wants,  if  he  had  money ;  and  when  he  had  no  money,  he  was 
known  to  break  down  silver  vessels,  and  bid  the  necessitous  stu- 
dent go  and  sell  the  silver,  and  relieve  himself  of  his  difficulties. 

The  late  pious  Henry  Martyn,  before  he  experienced  the  power 
of  divine  truth  in  his  soul,  could  not  resolve  upon  devoting  him* 
self  to  the  ministrv  of  the  gospel ;  "  because,  as  he  said,  he  could 
not  consent  to  be  poor  for  Christ's  sake."  But  after  he  felt  the 
constrainings  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  grew  in  spirituality  of 
mind,  he  could  devote  himself  to  all  the  trials  of  the  missionary 
service,  and  say,  "  My  dear  Bedeemer  is  a  fountain  of  life  to  my 
soul.  With  resignation  and  peace  can  I  look  forward  to  a  life  of 
labor  and  entire  seclusion  from  earthly  comforts,  while  Jesus  thus 
stands  near  me,  changing  me  into  his  own  image.''     "We  are 
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just  to  the  Bonth  of  all  Europe,"  said  he  on  his  voyage  to  India^ 
"  and  I  bid  adieu  to  it  for  erer,  without  a  wish  of  ever  revisiting  it ; 
and  still  less  with  any  desire  of  taking  up  mj  rest  in  the  strange 
land  to  which  I  am  going.  Ah  I  no;  fiirewell,  perishing  worldl 
To  me,  to  live,  ishall  be  Christ" 

The  gospel  ministry  is  a  holy  and  elevated  service.  It  looks 
particularly  to  the  heavenly  world  for  its  gracious  reward  I  Hence, 
there  are  special  honors  connected  with  it.  God  has  said  to  his 
ministers  here,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven."  To  which  of  his  holy  and  mighty  angels  hath  he  sidd 
this? 

2.  Another  grace  operating  to  qualify  one  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry, is  hwmlity. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  sent  from  Miletus  to  Ephesus,  iand  called 
the  elders  of  the  church,  (Acts  xx.  19 ;)  and  when,  in  obedience  to 
his  call,  they  were  gathered  around  him,  he  thus  addressed  them: 
"  Ye  know  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia^  after  what 
manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons,  serving  the  Lord  with 
aU  humiUiy  of  mind."  From  the  discovery  of  his  own  sinfiilness ; 
£rom  the  deep  sense  which  he  had  of  his  entire  dependence  upon 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  from  his  admiration  of  the 
exceUences  of  his  Saviour,  this  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel 
stood  amid  his  brilliant  successes  in  his  work,  "  clothed  with  hu* 
mility."  He  had  learned  of  his  Master  "  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart :"  hence,  he  coxdd  endure  injuries  with  patience,  serve  both 
the  wise  and  the  unwise,  and  condescend  readily  to  men  of  low 
estate.  His  humility  appears  in  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed 
to  aU  the  churches  in  relation  to  himseLt  He  calls  himself  "  less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints,"  ''  who  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an 
apostle."  Ephes.  iii.  8 ;  *'  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least 
of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the 
Gentiles,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  And  if  humility 
formed  the  ordinary  dress  of  one  whose  revelations  from  above 
were  so  rich,  whose  attainments  in  religion  were  so  high,  and 
whose  triumphs  over  the  powers  of  darkness  were  most  splendid; 
should  not  those  who  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  and  those  who 
are  invested  with  this  sacred  office,  exhibit  themselves  in  the  same 
dress  ?  Most  correct  was  the  observation  of  a  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful preacher :  "  We  ministers  cannot  sink  too  low  in  hunuli^, 
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nor  yet  rise  too  liigli  in  heayenly-mmdeclneBS ;  but  we  may  BOom 
be  lost  in  &e  wildemesa  of  needless  speculations." 

That  humility  of  soul^  which  should  be  cultivated  in  preparation 
for,  and  especially  in  the  actual  exercise  of,  the  gospel  ministry, 
consists  in  a  deep  sense  of  one's  unworthiness,  as  a  sinner,  (per- 
haps once  among  the  chief  of  sinners,)  of  that  mercy  which  he 
has  found.  1.  Tim.  L  12,  18,  14:  '^  I  thank  Christ.  Jesus  our 
Lord,"  said  Paul,  '*  who  hath  enabled  me,  fi>r  that  he  counted  me 
fsdthM,  putting  me  into  the  ministry,  who  was  before  a  blaa- 
phemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  injxirious ;  and  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  was  exceeding  abundant  with  Mth  and  loye  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus :" — ^in  an  abiding  conviction  of  one's  insufficiency  for 
the  holy  and  arduous  work  of  the  ministry,  2  Cor.  ii.  16 : — "  And 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  "  When  I  think,"  saki  Henry 
Marty n,  '* of  my  shamefiil  incapacity  for  theministry,  arising  £rom 
my  own  neglect,  I  see  reason  to  tremble."  Such  was  the  language 
of  a  highly  gifted  and  laborious  servi^t  of  the  Saviour,  concern- 
ing whom  one  who  knew  him  well  in  India  wrote,  *♦  He  shines  in 
all  the  dignity  of  love;  and  se^ns  to  carry  about  him  such  a 
heavenly  majesty,  as  impresses  the  mind  beyond  description:" — ^in 
an  habitual  conviction  that  one's  best  compositions,  and  best  rf- 
forts,  can  of  themselves  turn  no  sinner  unto  the  Lord,  and  trans- 
form him  into  a  new  creature.  1.  Cor.  iii.  6,  7 :  ^*  I  have  planted, 
and  Apollos  watered:  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So,  then, 
neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ; 
but  Gx>d,  that  giveth  the  increase:" — in  an  habitual  dependence 
upon  the  promised  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  aids  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  for  support  and  success.  Phil.  iv.  18 :  "I  can  do 
all  things,  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  When  Eliot> 
the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  in  his  last  moments^  had  spoken  of  his 
successful  labors  in  the  missionary  field,  he  paused  and  said,  "  I 
recall  that  word ;  I  spoke  of  what  /  had  done.  Oh  I  child  of  the 
dust,  lie  low ;  it  is  Chrisi  that  hath  triumphed :" — in  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  one's  own  gifts ;  not  thinking  more  highly  of  himself  than 
he  ought;  not  depreciating  the  talents  and  labors  of  others,  but 
whenever  it  can  be  consiBtently  done,  "  in  honor  preferring 
them :" — in  a  disposition  to  place  one's  self  on  a  level  with  the 
pious  poor,  and  to  "  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate"  for  the  gos- 
pel's sake ;  not  arrogating  a  higher  rank,  and  assuming  great  im- 
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jx>rtanoe,  because  either  his  fiuooily,  education  and  talents  are 
snperior,  ot  his  house  is  better  ftmiished,  or  his  mind  and  manners 
suited  to  the  policed  and  elevated  orders  in  society.  Bom.  i.  14 : 
*'  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  both  to  the 
iviae  and  to  the  unwise.'*  ICor.  ix.  19:  "For  though  I  be  free  £rom 
all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain 
the  more."  Archbishop  Udier,  who,  as  Selden  said,  "  was  learned 
to  a  miracle,"  afforded  in  his  ministry  a  bright  example  of  Chris* 
tiah  humility,  xuiited  with  eminent  piety.  It  is  reeorded  of  him, 
''that  in  his  demeanor  and  behavior,  he  had  high  though  of 
others,  and  as  low  of  himself  Godly  persons,  of  what  rank  so* 
ever,  had  great  power  with  him ;  he  would  put  them  in  his  boscmi, 
visit  them  in  their  sickness,  supply  their  wants,  beg  their  prayers^ 
and  countenance  their  cause  and  persons :" — ^in  that  spirit  of  patient 
enduring  which  will  bear  up  against  revilings  for  the  gospeFs  sake, 
and  move  onward  in  the  ftithM  discharge  of  duly : — ^finally,  in 
an  habitual  feeling,  that  one  is  called  to  the  ministry  to  serve  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  to  show  off  himself  by  a  display  of 
his  talents,  either  as  an  orator  or  a  metaphysician.  "  Pride,"  said 
Mr.  Baxter,  '^  makes  many  a  man's  sermon ;  and  what  pride  makes, 
the  devil  makes."  Pride  makes  many  a  preacher  neglect  his  stu* 
dies,  insinuating  that  his  mental  powers  are  so  strong,  and  his 
acquirements  so  various  and  rich,  that  he  can  preach  well  with 
Ktde  preparation*  Pride  in  the  ministry  firets  under  every  hard* 
ship,  and  resents  in  anger  every  token  of  diaapprobatioI^  every 
mark  of  disrespect,  and  every  injury.  Pride  in  the  pastoral  ofSice 
courts  the  smiles  and  delights  in  the  company  of  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful, while  it  can  suffer  the  poor  to  sicken  and  die  without  pas* 
toral  prayer,  instruction  and  consolation. 

How  important,  then,  is  an  humble  heart  in  the  gospel  service. 
^'Gt>d  giveth  grace  to  llie  humble,  but  the  proud  he  knoweth  afar 
off"  Bishop  Davenant  justly  remarks,  that  '^  God  does  not  per^ 
mit  a  spiritual  vacuum  to  exist  in  the  hearts  of  the  humble,  but 
pours  into  them  to  fill  them  with  the  streams  of  his  heavenly  gifts." 
But  I  need  not  enlarge  here;  a  proud  heart  in  the  gospel  ministry 
will  produce  various  neglects  and  numerous  troubles. 

To  cherish  and  promote  himulity  in  his  own  soul,  let  both  him 
who  desires  to  minister  in  the  Word,  and  him  who  is  engaged  in 
that  service,  be  frequent  in  his  acknowledgments  before  God  in 
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secret  prayer,  of  his  many  defects — let  him  fiuniliarize  to  his  mind 
the  sentiment)  that  he  is  a  poor  creature  and  an  unprofitable  ser- 
vant— let  him  make  his  preparations  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  cry,  "  Help !  Lord  1" — let  him  reflect 
how  many  efforts  in  preaching  well  have  produced  no  visibly  good 
fruits — ^let  him  consider,  that  he  is  not  called  to  win  the  favor  and 
to  receive  the  applause  of  men,  but  appointed  to  preach  Christ, 
and  in  preaching  him,  to  oppose  the  sentiments  and  the  course  of 
this  present  evil  world,  and  in  this  conflict  "  to  endure  hardship 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ"  And  shoxdd  his  labors  be  much 
blessed,  let  him  be  doubly  watchM  over  the  pride  of  his  heart 
"For  he  then,"  said  Rowland  HiU^  "need  to  be  &vored  with  a 
deal  of  humility.  We  are  too  apt  to  be  proud  of  that  which  is  not 
our  own.    O  humility,  humility,  humility  I" 

In  addition  to  humility  and  heavenly-mindedness,  other  graces 
and  virtues  operate  to  qualify  men  for  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
ministry.  These  will  occupy  our  attention  hereafter:  the  present 
lecture  I  shall  conclude  with  some  pradioal  cbservcLtiona. 

1.  It  has  been  said  that  varieiis  knowledge  is  required  to  rendetr 
one  who  is  specially  called  by  God  to  the  ministry  of  his  Word, 
"a  workman  in  the  gospel  service,  who  need  not  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  Word  of  truth;"  and  that  in  addition  to 
schools  of  literature  and  science,  a  theological  seminary  of  evan- 
gelical principles  is  the  place  where  a  measure  of  such  knowledge 
is  to  be  more  easily  and  quickly  obtained.  Now  these  facts  very 
clearly  show  the  manner  in  which  the  time  of  the  students  in  this 
seminary  is  to  be  spent.  Your  principal  business  here,  while  you 
axe  attending  to  your  growth  in  personal  religion,  is  to  collect 
knowledge,  such  as  will  enable  you  to  do  God's  husbandry- work 
well,  when  you  are  sent  into  the  fields  to  be  cultivated.  Study, 
diligent  and  imremitting^  is  your  great  duty.  Close  attention  to 
reading,  to  the  lectures  delivered,  and  to  preparations  for  exam- 
ination, is  what  is  particularly  incumbent  on  you.  Such  is  the 
course  of  instruction  pursued  here,  that  if  a  student  relaxes  his 
efforts  and  spends  too  much  time  either  in  civil  visits^  or  unprofit- 
able reading,  or  social  religious  and  benevolent  meetings,  or  even 
in  exhorting  in  the  various  neighborhoods  around  him,  in  aid  of 
the  pastors  of  churches,  he  will  find  himself  thrown  behind  the 
studious,  and  be  hardly  able,,  by  any  future  vigorous  exertion,,  to 
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leoover  hk  pioper  plafoe,  and  to  do  justice  by  liis  proficiency  to 
the  labors  of  his  instractors. 

Certain  it  is,  that  inattention  to  study  in  a  theological  seminary, 
even  when  such  neglect  is  aooompanied  with  much  apparent  zeal 
to  produce  religious  excitements,  obscures  the  evidence  required 
to  proye  dther  an  humble  sense  of  one^s  present  attainmentB  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  reality  of  his  being  spe- 
cially called  by  God  to  the  gospel  ministry.  It  is  a  blossom  that 
promises  no  ripe  firuit  The  young  pastor,  after  his  settlement  in 
a  congregation,  must,  in  order  to  do  good  service,  apply  closely  to 
reading  during  all  the  hours  for  several  years  in  succession  which 
he  can  command,  after  discharging  his  external  parochial  duties: 
But,  will  that  person  sit  down  to  books  and  the  careful  composi- 
tion of  sermons,  who  in  a  divinity  school  thought  that  he  was 
abeady  well  qualified  to  preach  the  gospel  both  '^  to  the  wise  and 
the  unwise,'^  and  who,  in  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, contracted  habits  averse  firom  study?  He  may:  but  the 
probability  is,  that  a  license  to  preach  will  be  considered  by  him, 
a  doGximent  certifying  that  he  is  '^  veiy  mighty  in  the  Scriptures," 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  he  will  spend  much 
time  abroad,  when  he  should  be  accumulating  in  his  study  "trea- 
sures of  things  new  and  old,"  for  future  use. 

Let  me  then  press  upon  your  consciences,  attention  to  present 
duty.  Apply  diligently  to  study— -examine  whether  an  hour  has 
been  lost^  and  endeavor  to  redeem  it.  The  celebrated  Perkins 
wrote  upon  the  front  page  of  his  books,  "  Minister  verbi  es,  hoc 
age."  like  him,  it  becomes  you  to  keep  the  &ct  constantly  before 
you,  that  your  principal  employment  here  is  to  acquire  various 
knowledge,  especially  a  better  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
qualify  you  for  the  work  of  the  ministry:  "  hoc  age." 

2.  It  has  also  been  stated  in  this  lecture,  that  the  graces  of 
heavenly-mindedness  and  humility  are  among  the  qualifications 
for  the  pastoral  office.  As  such,  those  graces  should  unquestiona- 
bly ^pear  in  the  temper  and  conduct  of  those  who  in  a  theological 
seminary  aspire  to  the  gospel  ministry.  Evidences  should  now  be 
afforded,  that  you  have  drunk  "  of  that  water  which  in  the  renewed 
mind  is  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life" — that 
divine  grace  has  operated  in  you  a  heavenly  temper,  imparted  a 
new  life  to  your  souls,  and  made  you  to  breathe  after  heavenly 
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and  etomkl  llungs.  The  ju<iicdo9]3  Md.««|^ou0  aioi|iLd  yo%  ami 
with  whom  jou  are  moTe  intimatelj  oonyeiaan^  should  be  aiUe  td 
peTceive  in  jour  habita  of  life,  that  you  hare  engaged  in  the  prao- 
liioepf  Ohristiaa  self-denial,  and  ^'  learned  of  your  Saviour  to  be 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart" 

'  Heavenly'^mindedness  in  one  who  auna  at  the  gospel  ministij 
and  possesses  the  grace,  cannot  be  coneeal^d  .  It  will  diacoyer 
Itself  in  his  readiness  tobow,  in  &e  course  of  his  preparatory  stu- 
dies, to  those  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  which  place  him 
in  a  state  of  dep^dence  on  the  benevolence  of  pious  fiienda,  os 
which  deny  him  that  finer  raiment  and  those  luxuries  of  the  table, 
which  others  can  enjoy  finom  their  inqm>ved  circumstances  in  life — 
and  to  endure  various  trials  patiently,  rather  than,  relinquish  his 
purpose  of  serving  his  Bedeemer.  When,  therefore,  <«e  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  the  ministry  in  view,  is.  known  to  fret  habitually 
under  the  privation  of  those  earthly  good  things  which  axe  en- 
joyed in  a  condition  of  life  superior  to  his  own,  or  when.he  passes 
beyon^jL  the  limits  of  his  pecuniary  means,  and  runs  into  debt  in 
order  to  dress  in  better  style  or  to  sit  at  a  richly  furnished  table, 
he  gives  to  others  an  occasion  for  snspectiag,  that  his  affections 
are  not  weaned  from  this  world,  and  that  he  is  not  yet  disposed 
"  to  endure  hardships  like  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  yrho^ 
"  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor."  (2  Cor. 
viii.  9.) 

The  grace  of  heavenly-mindedness  will  &rther  prompt  the 
theological  student,  so  for  as  his  higher  duties  in  ihs  semnary  toUl 
permity  to  cultivate  the  society  of  aged,  experienced  Christians — 
to  aid  in  forming  and  Tnaint>aining  associations  for  prayer  and  reli- 
gious conference — to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  instructive  tracts — ^to  feel  for  the  wretched 
heathen,  and  seriously  to  inquire  what  claims  those  who  are  per- 
ishing for  lack  of  knowledge  may  have  upon  his  personal  future 
efforts  to  enlighten  and  save  their  souls-«-to' instruct  the  ignorant 
around  him— to  exhort  sinners  "  to  repent  and  believe  the  gos- 
pel " — to  recommend  Christ  to  every  one  as  a  suitable  Saviour, 
and  pTomote  the  growth  of  vital  godliness — ^to  seize  upon  every 
opportunity  to  do  good,  and  to  cooperate  with  moral  and  benevo- 
lent societies  in  checking  the  progress  of  vice,  and  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  tiie  destitute  rad  afflicted.    *<  For  the  firuit  hi  the 
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Spiiit  18  in  all  goodness^  and  righteousnesB,  and  truth :  proving 
idiat  if(  aoo^table  nnto  the  Lord."    (Ephes.  r.) 

•Can  Otte  whose  imnd  appreciates  '^  the  excell^icy  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  Christy"  be  ol^it  in  his  praise  and  inactive  in  his  service? 
Oan  one  who  holds  '^  in  his  hand  the  writ  of  manumission,  signed 
bj  Gbd's  own  signatuxe,^^  be  nnsolicitous  about  the  deliverance 
of  the  miserable  slaves  of  sin  from  similar  bondage  ?  Will  one 
who  "sees  light  in  God's  light,"  make  no  effort  to 


•"  drive  awaj 


}  From  etaOi  the  darl;  the  infernal  legionrj 

Of  supemUtion,  Sgnoranee  and  heU*- 
EQl^  OA  the  Pagan  hiUi^  where  Satan  eat 
Bnoaniped,  and  o*er  the  enbject  kingdoms  threw 
Perpetnal  nighty  to  plant  Immanuel'B  croefl^ 
The  ensign  of  the  Gospel,  blazing  round 
Immortal  tmth  "  t 

A  student  of  theology,  intent  only  on  the  ^ture  diisplay  of  his 
intellectual  powers  in  the  pulpit,  may  wrap  himself  up  in  his 
study,  and  exhibit  no  concern  either  about  the  salvation  of  souls 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  earth.  But 
the  more  intense  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  a  divinity 
school,  will  prompt  that  person  who  desires  the  office  of  a  Christian 
bishop  from  proper  motives,  and  feels  the  constrainings  of  his 
Saviour^s  love^^  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
7%e  strongs:  sentiments  of  his  heart  will  be  those  of  the  heavenly* 
minded  tfarmigh  the  ages  past.  "  Blessed  be  his  glorious  name 
for  ever ;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory."  ^*  For 
Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I 
will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness^  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness, 
and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth."    (Isa.  LdL  1.) 

We  have  associated  in  this  lecture  hvmility  with  heavenly-mind- 
^dness,  for  they  are,  as  graces,  inseparable  companions.  They 
grow  and  decline  together.  The  latter  excites  holy  zeal  and  for- 
titude in  the  gospel  service:  the  former  administers  greatly  to 
patience  under  injuries  firom  men,  and  to  the  habit  of  dependence, 
upon  the  Holy  ^pdrit  for  aid  and  success  in  tiie  work  of  the  min-^ 
istry.  The  mind  of  the  apostle  Paul  burned  with  zeal  for  th^ 
promotion  of  his  Master's  cause :  for  "  his  conversation  was  much) 
in  heaven."    He  could  not  be  checked  in  his  course  by  the  revilK 
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ings  of  men :  for  lie  considered  it  ''  enough  for  the  Berrant  to  be 
as  his  Lord,"  while  he  regarded  himself  "the  least  of  the  iqpostle8|. 
and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  becanse  he  persecnted  the. 
Church  of  God."  (1  Cor.  xy.  9.)  He  labored  successfullj  and 
inde&tigably,  with  his  eyes  constantly  directed  upwards :  for  the 
sentiment  of  his  heart  was,  "  who  is  sufficient  fos  these  things  ?" 
"  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

The  Christian  religion  is  the  parent  of  true  humility,  and  as  you 
profess  to  haye  experienced  the  power  of  tiiat  religion,  you  are 
required  to  exhibit  now  those  evidences  of  an  humble  heart,  which 
shall  endear  you  to  the  pious  and  afford  promise  of  future  useful- 
ness in  the  ministry.  Let  not  those  who  are  set  "to  watch  over 
you  in  the  Lord"  in  this  seminary,  and  other  Christians  around 
you,  be  pained  by  the  reflection,  that  "you  are  not  clothed  with 
humility." 

It  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  humility  in  a  theological  student, 
when  he  enters  a  school  which  the  Church  has  opened  for  his 
instruction,  more  disposed  to  teach  and  correct  his  instructors, 
than  to  be  taught  by  them.  Though  he  has  read  Utile  on  divinity, 
and  perhaps  acquired  all  his  knowledge  of  some  controverted 
points  from  a  few  sermons  delivered  during  a  religious  excitement^ 
(and  excitements  may  be  raised  more  with  a  view  to  disseminate 
error  and  disturb  church  order,  than  with  the  design  to  improve 
the  state  of  religion,)  yet  he  considers  himself  qualified  to  subvert 
doctrines  generally  received  after  much  controversy  and  dose  ex- 
amination. His  pride  renders  him  zealously  daring,  and  prompts 
him,  in  defense  of  his  fitvorite  tenets,  to  lay  down  propositions, 
which,  if  admitted  to  be  sound  doctrine,  would  soon  undenmne 
the  whole  Christian  system. 

It  is  no  evidence  of  humility  in  a  student,  when  he  is  ready  to 
put  the  worst  construction  on  any  words  of  reproof  or  admonition, 
which  a  deep  anxiety  for  his  proficiency  in  knowledge  has  drawn 
from  the  lips  of  his  affectionate  instructor. 

Nor  can  it  be  considered  a  mark  of  humility  in  such  an  one, 
when  every  contradiction  of  his  argument  in  debate,  and  every 
criticism  on  his  composition  and  its  delivery  before  others,  awakens 
his  ire  and  disturbs  his  peace  of  mind  I  Ah  I  how  wOl  such  a 
person,  with  sucha  temper,  endure  in  the  gospel  ministry,  the  oon* 
tradictions  of  sinners  and  the  revihngs  of  the  ungodly? 


Be  impresfledi  then,  witli  the  liigh  importance  of  hxamlity,  in 
jonr  preparatoij  ootiise.  Grow  in  this  grace,  wUch  is  aa  bcwati- 
fhl  to  the  eye  as  it  is  nsefbl  in  Qod's  service.  OhI  remember,  I 
beseech  jon,  that 

—  '*  humble  1ot«^     * 
Aiid  not  proud  goiaon,  keeps  the  door  of  heayen : 
IiOTe  iliidi  adiBiMian,  where  proad  seienee 


LECTURE    III. 

QUALIFICATIOKS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICB,  CK)NTIKnSI>--«BACI8. 

In  addition  to  heavenl j-mindedness  and  hiunility,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  place,  among  those  graces  which  qualify  men  for  ihe 
pastoral  office, 

8.  J3arm2e88n6M,  or  Inoffensivenesa. 

"  Be  je  harmless  as  doves/*  said  the  Saviour  (Matt.  z.  16,)  to 
those  who  were  to  be  employed  in  his  gospel  service.  "  Giving  no 
oflTense  in  any  thing,"  said  the  apostle  Paul,  "  that  the  ministry  be 
not  blamed ;  but  in  all  things  approving  ourselves,  as  the  minis- 
ters of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions;  by  long  suffering,  by 
kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned."  (2  Cor.  vi.  4^  6.) 
"  A  bishop  must  be  blameless :  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre, 
but  patient ;  not  a  brawler."    (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8.) 

Harmlessness  is  the  ofi^ring  of  that  "  charity,"  which  forms  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  obedience  to  the  second  table  of  the  moral 
law ;  of  that  "  charity,  which  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  which 
envieth  not ;  is  not  easily  provoked ;  thinketh  no  evil,  and  beareth 
all  things."  It  is  love  seeking  the  happiness  of  others ;  it  is  meek- 
ness when  injuries  are  inflicted ;  it  is  quietness  when  revilings  are 
heard ;  it  is  the  noble  spirit  of  our  heavenly  religion,,  aiming  to 
"overcome  evil  with  good,  following  peace  with  all  men,"  and 
abstaining,  not  merely  from  positive  mischief  and  injury,  but  firom 
all  those  careless  and  malignant  insinuations  of  the  tongue,  which 
may  tarnish  the  character,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  others. 

In  conformity  with  the  elevated  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  in 
imitation  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  "  who  was  holy  and  harm- 
less," all  Christians  are  required  "  to  be  blameless  and  harmless, 
the  sons  of  Gk>d  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and 
perverse  nation."    And  is  it  necessary  to  remind  you,  that  in  the 
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exhibition  of  tluB  amiable  temper,  and  most  beneyolent  oovse  of 
action,  wbich  impliea  a  viotoiy  achieyed  ov^  some  of  the  woist 
paasiona  of -pur  natoxe^  it  is  enjoined  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
Word  to  be  tixonapfe;  to  all  believers?  "In  all  thiags,"  says  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  Titna,  "ahowing  thyself  a  pattern  of 
good  irorkn."  (Tit  ii  7.)  And  also,  to  Timothy,  (1  Tim.  iv.  12,) 
^Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believersy  in  word^  in  conyersationi 
in  charity ;  follow  after  righteooaness,  godlinefis,  Mth,  love,  pa> 
tienoe,  meekness."  The  conduct  of  the  same  apostle  illustrated 
hia  own  preoepts,  giyen  to  hia  fdlow-laborers:  hence,  he  could 
ai^eal  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  pious  who  were  cony  ersant  with 
him,  to  pioye  ^*1k>w  holily,  and  justiy,  and  unblamably,  he  be- 
haved himself  among  them  that  belieye,"    (1  Thess.  ii  10.) 

Martin  Luther^  much  as  we  find  to  commend  in  him,  did,  how- 
ever, much  injuiy  to  the  cause  of  his  divine  Master,  and  more  than 
onoe  jeopardifled  the  best  interests.of  the  Chur^  as  she  struggled 
to  throw-off  the  shackles  of  Popery,  by  the  violence  of  his  tem^* 
per,  and  the  unjuat  laspersiona  which  he  cast  on  the  good  name  of 
those  reform^s  who  dissented  fn^oi  him  on. certain  points  of  doc- 
trine.- Bn)t  the  primitive  Christians,  by  studying  to  be  hamUeas^ 
recommended  their  religion  in  a  powerfol  mann»  to  others.  Their 
iaolfensiyeness  was  every  wheiie  remarked  and  applauded ;  V  ^^y 
dbone  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  Word  of  Life."  In 
itu^  brilliant  course^  they  were^irected  by  the  goerpel  of  peace^  and 
animated  by  the  exanq^le  of  their  pastora  and  teachers. 

In  a  world  of  vtirioQs  eieeds,  and  wheie  the  depraved  passiona 
of  the  boman  heatt^  with  ibeis  diversified  and.adfish  interests,  are 
BO  violent  in  Aeir  oonsse,  who  can  escape  the  arrows  of  vitupera- 
tion? 

•  *>yo^if  adianibi&tiiediAp^ofiroaMii 
.  phOTdd  walk  thift  world,  ytl  delviuitioii  ir^nUt 
Like  an  eyil  our,  bark  at  the  angel's  tram." 

But  tSie  Ghristian^  who  ia  not  "  of  the  world."  in  his  sentiments, 
haUtB,  and  dearest  isfcecests,  cannot,  by  any  precaution  and  cir* 
eomspection,  preserve  himself  from  the  enmities  of  those  who  hate 
his  God  and  Saviour,  and  from  the  unjust  censures  of  reckless 
tOBgoea:  '^  YeayaU  that  will  live  godl^  in  Ghrist  Jesus,  shall  suffer 
persecution."    (2  Tim.  iiL  12.)    Now,  ministers  of  the  Word  are 
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"the  leaders"  in  the  Christian  army;  they  are  called  to  act  openly 
and  vigorously  in  defense  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  gospel— 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  infidels  and  atheistical  philosophers— and 
to  contend  with  that  powerM  foe,  whose  forces  are  collected  and 
marshalled  by  irreligion,  &shion,  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  tiie 
inordinate  thirst  for  wealth.  They  are  bound  in  a  special  manner, 
fearlessly  to  do  what  God  commands  them,  as  his  messengers :  "  to 
warn  the  xmruly — ^to  show  his  people  their  transgressions,  and  the 
house  of  Jacob  their  sins ;"  and  "  in  the  dreadful  fix>nt  of  battle 
high  to  war"  incessantly  with  death  and  hell.  Thus  conspicuoUB 
in  station  and  in  action,  can  gospel  ministers,  however  benevolent 
in  their  dispositions,  however  correct  in  their  deportment,  and 
useful  in  their  lives,  expect  to  be  unharmed  in  the  conflict  with 
the  various  children  of  disobedience,  and  the  many  "  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ "  ?  Their  divine  Master  has  taught  them  other- 
wise. John  XV.  20 :  "  Bemember  the  word  that  I  have  said  unto 
you,  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.  If  they  have  per- 
secuted me,  they  will  also  persecute  you ;  if  they  have  kept  my 
saying,  they  will  keep  yours  also."  Most  certainly,  no  faithfal 
servant  of  the  Bedeemer  will  remain  unwounded  in  this  perpetual 
war  with  error  and  ungodliness.  No  pastor,  who  is  active  in  the 
gospel  service,  can  escape  censure  and  opposition.  But  the  hatred 
of  the  wicked,  expressed  in  sneer  or  slander,  and  the  hostilities  of 
the  enemies  of  divine  truth,  when  excited  against  him  on  account 
of  the  regular  performance  of  his  ministerial  duties,  is  an  honor; 
such  persecution  endears  him  to  his  heavenly  Master,  and  serves 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  un&ithfiQ  servants  in  the  household: 
for,  "  woe  unto  him,  especially  in  this  important  service,  of  whom 
all  men  speak  well." 

Aside,  however,  from  the  diligent  execution  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  office,  apastormaygive  just  cause  of  offense  to  others, 
in  various  ways. 

He  may  offend  through  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  want  of 
patience-  and  meekness — regarding  every  contradiction  as  a  per- 
sonal insult,  and  every  mark  of  inattention  as  a  slight ;  and  meet- 
ing every  injuiy  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  would  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans. 

He  may  give  offense,  by  indulging  in  mirth,  when  the  occasion 
caOfl  for  seriouffliess ;  by  narrating  anecdotes  calculated  to  create 
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• 

much  laughter,  when  his  Efpeech  should  be  seasoned  with  the  salt 
of  religious  instru«jtion;  aad  by  displaying  his  mt,  in  bounding 
the  minds  of  others,  when  his  voice  should  rather  be  lifted  up  in 
prayer. 

He  may  offend  bj  becoming  a  partj-man,  when  his  judgment 
should  be  unbiased;  thus  showing  the  absence  of  that  "wisdom 
which  is  pure,  peaceable,  without  hypocrisy,  and  without  par- 
tiaUty." 

He  may  offend  by  intermeddling  in  controversies  of  a  civil 
nature,  existing  among  persons  under  his  pastoral  care;  and  by 
becoming,  when  political  excitements  rise  high,  a  preacher  of  par^ 
politics,  to  the  neglect  of  &r  more  important  interests. 

He  may  offend  by  harsh  w<»ds,  unjust  censores,  and  unkind 
remarks,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulfttt 

He  may  give  offense  by  appearing  too  frequently  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  vain,  giddy,  and  irreligious ;  and  manifesting  no  de* 
cided  predilection  for  the  society  of  godly  persons. 

He  may  offend  by  the  incautious  use  of  impr(^)er  words  in  the 
presence  of  'females,  and  by  indecent  stories  narrated  in  any  com- 
pany. 

He  may  offend  by  habitual  slovenliness  and  undeanliness :  for 
the  Christian  world  is  agreed,  "  that  next  to  godliness  is  cleanli- 
ness." 

He  may  give  offense  by  adopting  too  early  the  various  changes 
of  &shion  in  dress,  and  appearing  to  court  notice  by  the  elegance 
and  richness  of  his  garments. 

He  may  offend  by  throwing  into  his  address,  with  a  view  of 
being  regarded  as  a  person  of  great  uprightness  and  decision  of 
character,  a  roughness  inconsistent  with  good  manners. 

He  may  give  pain  to  others  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  he 
reports  what  he  has  heard,  height^iing  the  coloring  of  some  &cts, 
adding  others^  and  thereby  injuring  the  characters  of  those  con- 
cerned* 

Kow,  in  these  and  other  respects,  the  pastor  must  "give  no 
offense."  His  life  must  be  holy  and  inoffensive — ^his  temper  kind 
and  benevolent — his  manners  pleasing  and  dignified,  l^e  apostle 
Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  8)  uses  the  strong  terms  "  f*^  fJMfitfirjj^ — as  if  he 
had  said,  observes  a  commentator  on  the  passage,  "  ne  habeat,  quod 
reprehendat  vel  Momus  ipse:'*  that  the  Christian  pastor  should  be 
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fk>  inoffensiY€i,  that  even  Momns  binuaelf  could  not  find  fault  ynSi 
lliin. 

Most  surely,  a  person  who  from  violence  of  temper,  unguaid* 
edness  in  his  speech,  and  levity  in  his  conduct,  frequently  gives 
offense  to  serious  and  judicious  people,  is  not  qualified  for  the  pas- 
toral office  in  the  Christian  Church. 

4.  Prvdence^ 

But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  commanded  his  ministers 
to  be  *^  harmless  afl  doves,"  required  them  in  the  same  breath  to  be 
"wise  as  serpents.'**  This  wisdom  or  prudence  nrast  then  be  an- 
other grace,  qualifying  men  for  the  duties  andtrials  of  his  special 
service. 

Pirudehoe  in  life  is  generally  understood  "to  be  a  state  of  the 
mind,  in  which  a  person  is  disposed  to  pay  a  wise  regard,  in  every 
step  of  his  conduct,  to  the  lessons  which  experience  has  taught  him 
and  others.'*  Such  prudence  has  by  some  been  denominated  cun- 
ning and  intrigue;  and  others  have  represented  it  as  a  cowardly 
dereliction  of  duly,  through  fear  of  danger,  or  love  of  gain  and 
popularity;  but  in  truth,  it  is  wisdom  deliberating,  not  cdwardice 
trembling.  Hence,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  bestowed 
the  highest  commendation  on  this  virtue.  Prov.  xiv. :  "  The 
wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand  his  way :  the  folly  of  fools 
is  deceit  The  simple  believe  every  word  ;•  but  the  prudent  man 
looketh  well  to  his  going.  The  simple  inherit  folly ;  but  the  pru- 
dent are  crowned  with  knowledge."  Amos  v.  18 :  "  Therefore, 
the  prudent  shall  keep  silence  in  that  time :  for  it  is  an  evil  time." 
Ephes.  V.  15 :  '*  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools, 
but  as  wise." 

Prudence  stands  opposed  to  precipitancy  in  judgment  and  in 
action.  Under  its  influence  and  direction,  the  mind  rests  upon 
the  important  habit  of  reflection,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  impulses 
of  vanity,  the  sallies  of  a  warm  imagination,  and  the  excitements  of 
passion.  It  is  involved  in  that  duty  which  the  apostle  Peter  prp- 
soribes,  when  he  says,  "  Be  sober."    Amid  the  persons  of  difierent 


*  ^  tP^^<M-**  ^^  originid  teim  ^p^tfir,  rendered  ia  our  Teraon  ^'prodenee^" 
(Ephes.  I  8,)  and  ''wifldom,"  (Luke  i.  17,)  ezprenes  a  Judgment  diaUngnialuDg  what 
is  useful  from  what  is  hurtful,  united  with  an  engagedness  of  spirit,  in  wisely  pursu- 
ing the  former  as  an  object  of  deure.  Iliis  prudence  il  operatiye  in  the  life.  (FhlL 
it  2,  6;  Rom.  viii  6;  liatiyiL  24;  zzit.  4&) 
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tempeTB  and  liabit^  to  whom  the  pastor  in  tiie'  ooone  of  his  woBr 
istry  '^mnst  pteaeli  tke  Word,"  and  the  peiplezing  circumstanoes 
in  which  he  is  flometixnes  plaoed,  prudence  reBtrains  him  fix>ni  com- 
mitting himself  to  men  whom  he  does  not  well  know,  becatise  thej 
make  loud  professions  of  rdigion,  and  perhaps  exhibit  mudi  talent 
in  public  prayer  and  in  preaching:  for  it  reminds  him,  that  the 
apostle  Paul  was  '^  in  perils  among  &lse  brethren.^'  (2  Cor.  xi'.  26.) 
It  restrains  him  from  determining  the  religious  characters  and 
states  of  those  persons  with  whose  sentiments  and  habits  c^  lift 
be  is  imperfectly  acquainted ;  from  describing  as  unconyerted  or 
heretical,  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  every  article  of  his  creed ; 
from  pronoxmcilig  anathemas  upon  all  Christian  denominations 
that  adopt  confessions  of  &ith  di£fer^it  from  his  own^  observe 
modes  of  worship  less  pure,  though  untainted  with  idolatry  and 
gross  superstitions,  and  submit  to  forms  of  ecclesiaBtical  govern- 
ment, which  he  considers  to  be  corruptions  of  the  primitive  rule. 
It  forbids  him  to  convert  tib.e  church  court  in  which  he  presides, 
into  a  grand  inquest  for  a  county,  or  to  be  hasty  in  ndsing  ^'the 
rod"  of  eeclesiBstical  discipline.  It  fi»bids  him  to  form  opinions 
upon  mere  rumor,  or  to  say  aught  affecting  the  moral  character  of 
others,  on  the  testimony  of  gossippers  and  busy-bodies ;  sxid  it  also 
forbids  him  to  consider  every  occasional  meeting  of  persons,  a 
suitable  one  for  preaching  the  Word,  or  for  pious  discourse — every 
opportimity  tiiat  may  offer,  the  best  season  for  administering  re- 
pioof-^and  every  person  who  transgresses,  the  proper  subject  of 
reprehension  and  admonition  from  the  pulpit.  The  eloquent  John 
Chrysostom,  of  Constantinople,  in  his  ardent  sseal  to  promote 
reformation  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  dty,  and  especially  in  a 
Uoentious  imperial  court,  violated  the  laws  of  prudence,  in  the  use  of 
intemperate  language  while  preaching,  and  in  insisting  upon  bodily 
austerities,  not  required  by  that  gospel  of  which  he  was  a  minister. 
Other  Christian  fathers,  also,  imprudently  invested  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  with  a  sevmty  of  character  at  variance  with  the 
precepts  of  their  Lord,  and  with  the  spirit  of  his  religion.  n{q> 
pily,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  our  American  churchefs  were 
blessed  with  the  light  of  constellations  (among  the  stars  of  whioh| 
dione  Witherspoon,  B|frdenbergh,  Bodgers,  Livingston,  J.  M.  Ma- 
son, Bomeyn,  Westerlo,  McWhorter,  and  others,  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here)  resplendent  with  piety  and  prudence,  united  with 
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knowledge,  and  directiye  of  their  successois  in  a  Hflefol  miiuBterial 
comae.  Of  these  eminent  servants  of  the  Saviour  it  may  justly 
.be  said,  as  was  said  of  Melancthon,  "  they  were  bom  for  tiie  com- 
mon good  of  the  Church  here,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country."  Their  counsels,  "  like  Ariadne's  thread,  led  others  in 
moments  of  perplexity  out  of  many  a  labyrinth." 

Prudence  weighs  circumstances,  seasons,  places,  and  persons 
It  attends,  not  inerely  to  what  is  lawful,  but  what  is  expedient 
also:  ^'non  quid  licet  solum,  sed  quid  expedit" — ^not  merely  to 
what  it  may  attempt,  but  to  what  it  can  effect  Rash  zeal  says  on 
eveiy  occasion,  all  that  is  true :  but  prudence  is  sometimes  silent 
with  respect  to  undoubted  fistcts.  The  apostle  Paul  might  have 
begun  his  speech  on  Mars  Hill  with  that  description  of  the  im- 
purities  of  GcntUe  worship  and  morals,  which  is  recorded  iix  the 
first  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  converts  at  Bome ;  for  every  word 
in  that  description  served  to  render  the  picture  of  pagan  abomiiia- 
tions  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  that  day,  more  fitithftd ;  but  he  wisely 
chose  a  different  mode  in  addressing  the  Athenians,  (who  were,  as 
he  told  them,  wedded  to  their  superstitions,)  that  he  i^ght  obtain 
from  them  a  patient  hearing  of  that  glorious  gospel,  of  which  he 
was  an  ambassador.  Bash  zeal  runs  forward  to  the  utmost  point 
of  apparent  duty,  trampling  in  its  course  upon  important  doctrines 
and  ordinances,  and  reckless  of  the  consequences ;  but  prudence 
does  not  recommend  in  all  circumstanees,  that  the  minister  of  the 
Word  shall  occupy  all  the  ground  which  he  might  claim ;  or  that 
he  should  act  hastily,  wh^n  a  little  delay  will  increase  his  means 
of  operation,  and  secure  the  object  which  he  ha^  in  view.  This 
grace  guided  the  steps  of  John  Wickliffe,  in  a  very  dark  and  su- 
perstitious age.  '^  He  perceived  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ's  gos- 
pel," says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  be  adulterated  and  defiled 
with  many  fil&y  inventions  of  bishops,  sects  of  monks,  and  errors ; 
and  bewailing  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Christian  world,  he  re- 
solved to  do  his  utmost  endeavor  for  the  reformation  thereof:  but, 
withal,  foreseeing  how  dangerous  this  attempt  would  be,  (for  that 
such  things,  as  by  long  use  and  custom  had  been  rooted  in  their 
minds,  could  not  suddenly  be  eradicated  and  pulled  out,)  he  judged 
it  fittest  to  attempt  the  same  by  little  and^ttle.  Whereupon  he 
first  assailed  his  adversaries  by  logical  and  metaphysical  questions,* 

*  li  appears  that  the  earliest  ReCormer  did  employ  Metapkynu  in  a  good  oanse. 


wd  ]iavixig  made  Mtmj  thereby,  he  at  length  oame  to  the  matter  of 
the  BacTameTita,  loid  Qthen  abuaes  of  the  Ghuroh."  Baah  zeal  ie 
uever  associated  with  hunuUty  aad  compaasioii;  but  prudeooe 
walks  between  bumiUtj  and  zeal,  Jceqiing  its  penetrating  eyes  fixed 
on  tbe  honor  of  the  Bedeemer,  aikd  the  extension  of  his  kingdom 
on  earth,  while  it  is  inspired  by  that  '^  charity  which  hopeth  all 
things.'^  In  a  word,  prudence  in  the  gospel  service  takes  into 
consideration,  that  sc»ne  remedies  may  be  worse  in  their  effects 
than  the  diseases  which  they  are  employed  to  remove ;  that  cortam 
n:ieasnres  pursued  by  those  who  do  not  reli^  sound  doctrine  for 
the  revival  of  religion  and  the  uniou  of  Christian  sects,  however 
imposii^  in  thdr  immediate  results,  may  soon  lead  to  the  entire 
prostration  of  the  g^ites  of  truth,  wid  leave  the  camp  open  to  tibo 
&et  of  hostile  forces*  "And  no  marvel;  for  Satan  himself  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  li^t:  theiefbre  it  is  no  great  thing 
if  his  ministers  also  be  transformed  as  ministers  of  righteousness, 
(men  of  great  apparent  piety  and  sieal,)  whose  end  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  their  works."    (2  Cor.  xL  14,  15.) 

So  many  events  arise,  and  circumstances  exist,  in  the  course  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  requiring  the  exercise  of  prudenne,  that  per- 
sons who  are  known  to  he  habituaUy  imprudinU  m  speech  and.in 
actioi^,  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  high  interests  connected 
with  that  ministry.  Such  persons  may  be  pious,  learned  and 
eloquent;  but  ibsy  are  not  qualified  for  the  duties  and  lariala  in 
separable  fiK)m  the  pastoral  office  in  the  visible  Church  of  Christ 

6.  Oraviiy, 

With  prudence  we  must  join  grcwity^  in  speakingof  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  pastoral  office*  The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  solicitude 
to  render  Titos  a  hig^  usefol  mimster  of  the  Word,  addresses 
him  thus,  (Tit.  iL  7 :)  "  In  all  things  showing  Ijiyaelf  a  pattern  of 
good  works :  in  doctrine  showing  unoorruptoiess,  gratvUy^  sincerity." 

The  gravity  which  the  apostle  here  requires,  "  is  that  seriousness 
of  mind,  united  with  dignity  of  behavior,  that  commands  renera* 
tion  and  reqpect."  With  a  particular  view*  to  this  quality  of  the 
mind,  and  grace  of  life  in  a  pastor,  the  same  apostle  says  to  Timothy, 
(1  Tim.  iv.  12 :)  "Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth :  but  be  thou  aa 
example  to  believers,"  aad  also  to  Titos,  (Tit.  iL  16:)  '^Let  no 
man  despise  thee." 

Gravi^  is  equally  r^oiioved  frook  aosterityon  the  one.  hand,  jkad 
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levity  of  temper,  speech  and  behavior,  on  the  other.  Austerity 
of  look  and  manner  in  a  pastor,  tends  to  deter  those  from  speak- 
ing to  him,  who,  though  poor,  uninformed,  and  undistinguished 
in  life,  ought  to  have  free  access  to  him,  and  be  encouraged  to 
open  their  minds  to  him.  Hooper,  of  England,  it  is  said,  exhib- 
ited such  austerity ;  while  the  celebrated  Athanasius,  of  Alexan- 
dria, was, 'as  Nazianzen  tells  us,  easy  of  access  and  afEetble. 

But  the  affability  of  gospel  ministers  must  not  sink  into  levity, 
nor  d€k^Iine  into  &miliarity  with  all  classes  of  men. 

Gravity  holds  the  middle  place  between  repulsiveness  of  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  and  that  **  waxen  mind  which  takes  every, 
seal  and  sails  with  every  wind,"  and  which  never  fails  to  draw 
around  the  Christian  preacher  the  foolish  and  the  vicious,  and  to 
expose  his  person  and  his  office  to  contempt.  It  springs  from  a 
heart  habitually  impressed  with  the  reality  of  eternal  things,  and 
with  a  conviction  of  the  holy  relations  and  solemn  obligations  of 
the  gospel  ministry.  It  is  made  up  of  holy  fear,  humility  and 
circumspection.  It  shows  itself  in  a  temper  sweet  in  addressing  all 
men,  and  condescending  to  the  lowly  state  of  the  poor  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak — in  speech^  gentle  and  edifying — in  condud, 
winning  and  exemplary. 

The  young  pastor  who  seeks  to  preserve  his  youth  from  disre- 
spect, must  be  grave,  without  pride  and  austerity.  His  divine 
Master  set  him  a  bright  example  in  the  practice  of  this  virtue.  He 
was  affable,  yet  most  dignified  and  chaste  in  his  manners.  So 
sweet  in  his  temper,  so  accessible  by  the  poor  and  miserable,  that 
he  was  called  "  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners :"  and  yet  that 
condescension  was  combined  with  such  majesty  in  virtue — that 
sweetness  was  blended  with  such  purity  of  life,  that  the  publicans 
and  sinners  stood  in  awe  of  him  I  In  his  harmlessness,  "  he  was 
evidently  separate  from  sinners." 

To  excite  and  maintain  in  the  minds  of  others  a  proper  degree 
of  reverence  for  his  person  and  office,  the  Evangelical  Pastor,  in 
addition  to  the  cultivation  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  that 
address  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  must  guard  against  the 
following  improprieties  and  evils : 

(1.)  He  must  avoid  the  contracting  of  heavy  debts,  by  his  per- 
sonal and  femUy  expenses,  and  keep  himself  free  from  oppressive 
obUjgations  to  any  among  those  to  whom  he  ministers  in  the 
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Word.     ''The  debtor  feels  a  sense  of  moral  inferiority  in  the 
presence  of  a  creditor ;"  and  the  creditor  easily  Mis  into  disrespect 
of  those  who  are  constantly  in  his  debt,  and  dependent  upon  his 
fevor.     "  The  borrower  becomes  a  servant  to  the  lender,"  who 
need  not  be  reminded  of  that  power  with  which  his  loans  and  the 
distresses  of  others  invest  him.     Unhappy  is  the  condition  of  that 
pastor,  who  through,  not  unavoidable  calamities,  but  want  of  self- 
denial,  economy  and  prudence,  contracts  debts  in  his  parish  which 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  pay.  He  will  soon  discover  that  he  is  treated 
with  less  aflfection  and  respect  than  he  ought  to  be,  in  the  view  of 
his  character  and  services ;  and  that  his  fi-eedom  and  authority  in 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  are  gradually  and  sometimes 
insolently  invaded  and  abridged    Let  him  then  fear  dibt,  and 
study  to  preserve  the  dignity  which  is  attached  to  his  office.    The 
apostle  Paul  did  this  in  the  exercise  of  much  self-denial,  and 
rejoiced  that  he  could  say  that  he  was  burdensome  to  none ;  that 
he  "  was  free  from  all  men."    (1  Cor.  ix.  19.)    With  little  less 
vigilance  should  the  pastor  guard  against  those  strong  expressions 
of  friendly  regards — those  pecuniary  and  other  gifts — by  which  an 
undue  measure  of  his  pastoral  attentions  may  be  intentionally 
sought,  by  which  his  impartiality  in  the  exercise  of  discipline 
may  be  assailed,  or  his  hands  bound,  in  the  discharge  of  his  min- 
isterial duties.   . "  Gifts  blind  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of 
the  righteous."    (Exod.  xxiii.  8.)     ''A  man's  gift  maketh  room 
for  him."    (Prov.  xviii.  16.)    Better  is  it  to  dispense  with  dona- 
tions entirely,  and  to  endure  hardship,  than  to  have  our  minds 
unduly  biased  in  &vor  of  the  donors,  and  our  moral  principles  in 
the  least  degree  corrupted ;  for,  with  the  loss  of  integrity,  we  shall 
experience  a  diminution  in  respect  and  esteem,  even  from  those 
persons  whom  we  have  been  disposed  to  cherish  and  befriend,  on 
account  of  their  kindnesses  to  us.     "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee," 
(Acts  viii.  20,)  must  sometimes  be  the  language  which  the  &.ithfrd 
pastor  is  bound  to  use  in  relation  to  certain  persons  in  his  congre- 
gation.   Daniel  said,  (Dan.  v.  17 :)  "  Let  thy  gifts  be  to  thyself  and 
give  thy  rewards  to  another."    In  a  like  spirit  of  elevated  piety, 
did  the  noble  Caracciolus,  of  Naples,  reject  the  money  oflFered  him 
by  a  Jesuit,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  fidth  and  return  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Romish  Church.     "Let  their  money,"  said  he,  "  per- 
ish with  them,  who  esteem  all  the  gold  in  the  world  worth  one 
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day's  sodety  with  JeaoB  Cluist  «nd  his  Holiy^Mrit ;  aM  cuiaed  bcr 
that  religion  for  ever,  which  shall  wed  men  to  the  world,  and 
divorce  them  &om  God.  Gto  home,  therefore,  and  take  thy  silvec 
with  thee;  but  know  that  my  Lord  and  Saviour  hath  made  me 
enamored  of  durable  riches." 

(2.)  Another  evil  operating  directly  against  that  gravity  whioh 
the  Christian  pastor  should  be  solicitous  to  maintain^  is  his  ready 
aCceptanoe  of  invitations  to  social  parties  and  feasts.  Snares  for 
the  Chridtian  are  thickly  set  aiound  the  festive  board;  and  the 
gospel  preacher  especially,  who  manifests  a  fondness  for  such  con- 
vivial entertainments,  together  with  the  tadte  oi  an  epicure,  will 
soon  find  that  while  smiles  are  lavished  upon  him,  and  he  is  fed 
with  dainties  and  cheered  with  costly  wines^  he  sinl^  in  respecta* 
bility.  "  That  clergyman,"  says  &ther  Jciroxne,  *^is  readily  despised, 
who,  bemg  often  invited  to  dine,  (with  the  rich,)  never  rei\ises.  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  veiy  person  whose  firequent  invitations 
you  accept,  thinks  contemptibly  of  you;  aftd  he  whose  calls  you 
refose  from  a  sense  of  duty,  veneftntes  you  the  more." 

It  is  in  large  cities  particularly,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
are  exposed  to  those  temptations  which  are  connected  with  dining, 
parties  and  luxurious  feasts :— but  whether  in  the  city  or  country, 
let  the  pastor  act  with  prddence,  and  maintain  his  gravity.  Many 
servants  of  Christ,  men,  too,  of  splendid  endoWtaents,  have  deeply 
injured  their  characters  and  iinpaired  their  useAilness,  by  sitting 
too  often  and  too  long  at  the  tables  of  the  generously  rich,  and 
&shionably  great.  Some  have  in  such  company  learned  to  be  im- 
moderately gay  and  inteknperate  in  various  tiungs;  but  We  mtst 
be  "  sober  and  temperate  in  all  things." 

(S.)  Further:  to  maintain  his  gravity,  tiie  pastdr  must  carefully 
shun  the  company  of  the  open  enemies  of  his  religion,  such  as 
atheists,  deists  and  scoffers,  and  hold  little  intercourse,  except  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  Word,, and  in  affording  succor  under  their 
afflictions,  with  those  persons  whose  language  is  pro&ne,  and 
whose  characters  are  immoral-^^r  those  whose  chief  pleasures  are 
drawn  from  foolish  talking,  and  from  those  various  sports  whioh 
destroy  sobriety  of  thought  and  feed  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Every 
one  who  reflects  at  all,  must  perceive  the  importance  of  tiiis  rule. 
"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  '<  Can  a  man  take 
fire  to  his  bosom  and  his  clothes  Hot  be  burnt?"    Hardly  will  that 


BUBistor  be  able  to  eanyinoe  otliers  that  he  is  emphatically  *'  a 
lover  of  good  men,  and  that  his  delight  is  in  the  excellent  of  ihe 
eaarth,''  when  he  readilj  and  freely  associates  with  those  who  hare 
**'not  the  fear  of  €k)d  before  their  eyes." 

But  there  are  associations  of  men  for  important  civil  and  political 
purpos66-<-<aB8ociations  not  intended  to  violate  any  law  of  moraliiy^ 
and  to  which  no  impure  character  can  be  ascribed — ^firom  which, 
however,  it  will  be  wide  in  the  Evangelical  Pastor  to  keep  himself 
separate.  I  refer  here  to  political  societies  and  caucuses  in  times 
when  no  serious  revolutions  in  civil  government  are  contemplated, 
and  no  heavy  calamities  are  impending — ^to  electioneering  meet- 
ings— to  militaiy  parades,  and  to  country  vendues.  The  ministCT 
of  the  Word  who  is  often  seen  in  such  assemblies  of  people,  and 
who  discovers  a  fondness  for  them,  will  find  it  difficult  to  be  suit- 
ably grave  in  the  presence  of  those  around  him ;  his  pious  habits 
will  not  be  maintained  in  their  purity  and  vigor,  nor  will  his  time 
be  profitably  i^nt  in  his  Master's  service. 

It  is  true  that  the  Christian  pastor  in  the  discharge  of  his  im- 
portant trust,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  must 
converse  with  persons  of  every  character  and  condition :  but  then 
all  his  duties  will  be  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  gravity. 
In  the  walks  of  his  secular  business,  he  may  be  active  and  vigi- 
lant; in  his  daily  intercourse  with  various  clashes  of  men,  he  may 
be,  in  his  address,  not  only  kind  and  winning,  but  occasionally 
sportive  and  witty,  without  subtracting  aught  from  that  respect 
and  reverence  which  his  office  and  exemplary  Ufe  are  calculated 
to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  otheis. 

It  requires  much  self-government  and  carefiil  observation  of 
men,  to  know  how  fer,  precisely,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  may 
indulge  in  what  is  called  pleasant  talk  and  mirth,  in  promiscuous 
society.  One  rule,  however,  it  is  his  duty  carefully  to  observe : — 
his  pleasantness  should  always  be  decorous  tod  intellectual ;  he 
should  so  speak  and  act  in  every  company,  as  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  others  that,  while  his  piety  is  remote  from 
sourness  and  pharisaical  pride,  he  is  still  intent  upon  his  Master's 
business.  He  should  be  jocose  with  those  only,  who  will  not  mis- 
interpret nor  misrepresent  his  sprightliness  and  humor ;  and  he 
should  write  in  "  album  amicorum"  the  names  of  no  other  persons 
than  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  prudence ; 
''for  the  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed.** 
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(4.)  Another  evil  to  be  avoided  by  the  pastor  who  seeks  to  obtain 
due  respect  for  his  person  and  office,  is  the  habit  of  disputation. 
Scarcely  can  you  begin  a  conversation  with  certain  men,  without 
being  contradicted  by  them,  with  a  view  to  start  an  argument. 
Such  a  temper  betrays  a  high  conceit  of  one's  own  reasoning 
powers ;  "  and  yet  no  opinion  can  be  more  groundless,"  observes 
Bugald  Stewart,  "  than  that  a  captious  and  disputatious  temper  is  a 
mark  of  acuteness."  It  is  a  temper  which,  instead  of  aiding  in,  is 
often  a  bar  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  serves  to  render  the  per- 
son who  cherishes  it  disagreeable  to  others ;  and  when  it  appears 
in  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
withdraw  respect  and  reverence  firom  him.  For  frequent  argu- 
mentations, especially  when  extended  to  almost  every  topic  of 
conversation,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  betraying  various 
infirmities,  and  producing  either  too  much  familiarity  with  some 
persons,  or  too  much  imtation  in  the  minds  of  others.  No  little 
injury  was  done  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion,  soon  after  the 
dawning  of  the  Beformation  day,  by  the  fondness  for  disputation 
on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  which  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  discovered,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  asperity  of  their  language  in  conducting  controver- 
sies, both  oral  and  written. 

(5.)  No  less  rapidly  wiU  the  Evangelical  Pastor  sink  himself  m 
the  esteem  of  the  people  under  his  care,  by  frequent  exhibitions 
of  violent  anger,  or  of  any  weakness  of  mind  arising  from  great 
fear,  in  circumstances  in  whiih  others  are  quite  composed,  or  of 
any  excessive  sorrow  under  the  pressure  of  affliction ; — ^for  it  is 
expected  that  he  shall  be  an  example  to  those  around  him,  in  the 
exercise  of  meekness,  fortitude  and  resignation,  as  well  as  in  the 
display  of  fedth  and  zeal.  If  his  conduct  be  marked  with  defects 
on  occasions  when  it  is  thought  that  religion  should  discover  its 
power  over  the  heart,  fhe  eyes  of  the  world  are  qtiick  in  perceiv- 
ing it ;  and  on  perceiving  the  fact,  their  regard  for  such  a  minister 
of  Christ  will  be  diminished.  "  In  all  things^  therefore,"  said  the 
apostle  Paul  to  Titus,  "  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works." 
(Tit.  ii.  7.) 

Whatever,  then,  is  calculated  to  exhibit  in  a  Christian  pastor 
the  image  of  his  Lord,  will  contribute  directly  to  procure  for  his 
person  and  office,  from  those  who  receive  the  Christian  religion,  a 
proper  measure  of  reverence  and  respect. 
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To  the  graoiBS  which  have  been  enamerated,  mttst  now  be  added; 
as  an  important  qualification  for  the  pastoral  office, 

6.  A  holy  Zeal  in  the  sei^Ce  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ. 

Zeal  is  an  ardor  of  the  soul,  created  by  the  strong  interest  which 
the  affections  take  in  pursuit  of  their  object.  Now,  the  object  of 
desire  and  pursuit  proposed  to  the  ministers  of  the  Saviour,  is  one 
as  de^ly  interesting  to  the  renewed  mind,  as  it  is  sublime  in  its 
nature  and  effects.  They  are  set  apart  '*  to  be  fellow-workers  with 
Qod,"  in  saying  immortal  souls  from  everlasting  perdition ;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  promoting  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the 
redemption  of  sinners  of  the  human  race.  K  this  object  does  not 
80  interest  a  Christian  convert,  "  who  desires  the  office  of  a  bishop;" 
as  to  inspire  his  mind  with  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  this  fact  alone 
18  an  evidence  that  his  desire  is  fed  by  unhallowed  fuel,  and  that 
he  is  not  inwardly  called  by  God  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  min- 
istry. Isaiah's  lips  were  touched  *^  with  a  live  coal  taken  &om  off 
the  altar,"  that  when  it  should  be  asked  by  the  Saviqur,  "  Who 
will  go  for  us?"  he  might  be  prepared  to  answer,  ''Here  am  I, 
send  me." 

Zeal  that  is  holy  in  its  nature,  has  a  special  regard  to  the  glory 
of  Ood  and  the  salvation  of  men---and  is  the  of&pring  of  sincere 
love  to  the  Saviour,  and  of  warm  gratitude  for  the  abundant  grace 
received. 

The  existence  of  such  zeal  is  implied  in  the  very  commission 
given  to  ministers  of  the  Word,  as  a  virtue  which  they  must  con- 
stantly exercise.  "Go,  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with 
all  long  suffering  and  doctrine."  "And  say  to  Archippus,  Take 
heed  to  the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that 
thou  fulfil  it"  (Col.  iv.  17.)  "  Thou  therefore  endure  hardness, 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Tim  ii.  8.)  Who  were  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  fire  £x>m  heaven  constantly  burning,  under 
the  ancient  dispensation?    The  priests  and  Levites. 

Much  zeal  did  the  Saviour  display  in  his  all-important  ministry 
on  earth — ^being  ever  employed  in  the  great  work  which  the  Father 
had  given  him  to  do,  and  affording,  in  th^  exhibition  of  this  grace, 
a  glorious  example  to  his  ministers.  The  burning  zeal  which  ac- 
tuated his  apostles,  strikingly  appears  in  their  recorded  language,, 
labors  and  sufferings.    The  Beformers,  also,  were  in  this  respect; 
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Aimng  Ughte.  The  zeal  of  Luther  was  ntogt  aictettt.  The  efieiv 
tions  of  Melanothon,  in  the  great  cau^e  of  tine  Befbrnucticni)  wen 
tLnremittiBg.  Bueer  was  aai  inde&tigable  hiborer.  Ejko:  was  a 
soldier  whose  anns  w^:«  always  bright,  and  whose  efforts  neyer 
relaxed.  Good  Bishop  Latimer  carried  his  New  Testttment  at  his 
side,  and  went  about  instructing  the  people.  And  Beea  faimfldf, 
who  was  exceedingly  active  in  his  Master's  service,  tells  us,  thai 
Calvin  delivered  in  public  two  hundred  and  eigh1y-»SLX  sermooB, 
tod  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  lectoxes  jearly,  besides  the  thM- 
logical  works  which  he  composed,  amd  the  immmerable  letters 
Which  he  wrote,  in  furtherance  of  tise  great  intereste  of  the  lising 
Church  of  God. 

Zeal  is  necessary  in  the  gospel  seitvice,  not  merely  as  an  evidenee 
that  a  minister  lovte  his  Saviour  in  smeerity,  and  believes  "that 
gospel  which  he  preaches,  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  aalvar 
tion," — but  also,  as  that  state  of  mind  which  alone  can  enable 
hiin  to  endure  patiently  ^^the  contradiction  of  sinners '^-^togrs^ 
pie  with  discouraging  circumstances^-^-aad  to  be  abundant  in  labor, 
intrepid  in  danger,  and  steadfast  under  various  trials.  Zeal  is  ne- 
eeasary  to  animate  him  in  those  timies  when  all  aa*ound  him  are 
sbiking  into  lukewannness ;  when  inareasutg  diasipation,  and 
bolder  irreli^on  in  the  higher  waiUcB  of  life,  create  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  practice  of  true  godliness ;  when  his  own  bodily 
infirmities  increase  through  age,  and  when  his  temporal  cootforts 
are  diminished,  in  consequenee  either  of  severe  donMrtic  afflictions 
or  of  external  persecutions. 

That  eeal,  however,  which  is  a  proper  qualxfieation  for  the  pa» 
toral  office,  is  associated  with  knowlei^e,  bomility  and  prudence. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  its  operations,  not  like  the  noisy  eruptions  of  a 
volcano,  whidi  attract  deep  attention  and  awaken  strong  emotkms 
in  beholders,  but  endanger  life  and  destroy  the  beacEty  and  fertility 
of  the  earth  with  burning  lava — ^but  like  a  miqestic  river,  which 
waters  and  enriches  a  country,  while  it  pitaaco  fctfward  with  a 
steady  current,  in  spite  of  every  obetaxde,  to  the  ocean.  This  grace 
is  not  unrestrained  like  the  fimatieism  of  the  ignorant  and  4he 
ardor  of  the  heretic — ^but  loves  to  dressitself  in  the  form  of  sound 
words,'*  and  to  move  forward  "  in  the  ways  of  God's  tesfamonies." 
It  is  not  like  the  fire  Which  strong  passions  have  kindled  in  the 
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breast  of  the  oonspirator,  who  is  ready  tome  miymetsna  to  obtain 
bis  ends,  and  yrho  ^ 
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bat,  like  the  noble  spirit  wbicb  actostes  the  true  patriot,  it  reveres 
ike*  laws  of  truth  and  integrity,  irhile  it  aims  at  higher  objects 
than  its  own  aggrandizement  and  power.  That  nnholy  zeal  which 
has  so  often  troubled  the  churches,  commences  its  course  with  loud 
professions  of  superior  piety  and  beaevt)teioe,  blowing  the  Phari- 
see's trumpet  that  ereiy  one  may  hear  it ;  but  its  grand  object  is 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  party — ^to  acquire  fione  as  a  reformer,  and 
be  distinguished  as  the  author  of  new  measures — while  it  is  reck- 
less of  the  consequences  of  its  doctrines  azfed  measures,  when  the 
excitement  it  has  industriously  eiJmidled  ^all  have  subsided. 
On  the  contrary,  the  zeal  which  qualifies  the  CSuistiaa  Pastor  for 
great  usefiolness  in  the  Ohurdi,  k  a  Qame  fed  ^'with  beaten  oil'' — 
an  ardor  of  soul  which  seeks  to  exteiiKi  the  influence  and  triumphs 
of  an  old  GhspeL  If  that  knowledge  whieh  is  assoeiaited  with  it,  b 
instrumental,  after  profound  and  prayerM  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  carefol  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Churdi,  in 
lesolytng  any  difficulty  connected  with  sound  doctrine,  or  in  ex- 
hibiting any  revealed  truth  in  a  stronger  light,  holy  zeal  does  not 
hence  take  occasion  to  proclaim,  that  "  fenner  systems  are  radioaHy 
defective,  or  that  former  ministers  hare  not  understood  the  Sorip- 
ttcres ;"  no, — this  grace  is  modest  and  cautious,  as  it  existed  in  tfae 
breasts  of  Meade,  Edwards,  and  Newton,  and  so  linked  with  ha- 
mility  in  its  progress,  that  after  unwearied  efforts  to  explain  the 
Word  and  save  souls,  it  can  thank  God,  as  an  eminently  teamed 
and  laborious  minister  among  the  Puritans  in  England  did,  "  tiiat 
it  has  never  bibached  any  manner  of  new  c^inion." 

At  this  day  the  spirit  of  change  is  abroad,  and  its  course,  both 
in  civil  and  in  reiligious  society ,  is  marked  by  an  intemperate  darnag, 
and  proud  zeal  in  securing  its  objects.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
Cbristian  Pastor  to  guard  the  health  of  his  principles  amid  an 
infectious  atmosphere,  and  keep  his  zeal  untainted  by  the  pride  of 
opinion  and  the  lust  of  *^  uppermost  seats  in  the  synagogue.^'  Now, 
to  do  this  in  certain  circumstances  and  places,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  soul  of  Ihe  servant  of  Ohrist  should  in  no  small  aaeasure  be 
imbued  with  another  grace,  Ti;i: 
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7.  Tliat  of  Christian  Fortitude. 

The  apostle  Paul  lias  this  grace  particularly  in  view,  when  he 
says  to  Timothy,  (2  Tim.  ii  1 :)  "  Thou  therefore,  my  son,  be  strong 
in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ; 
endure  hardness ;" — and  also,  where  he  speaks  in  relation  to  him- 
self on  the  occasion  of  his  trial  before  Nero,  at  Borne:  "Air my 
first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me :  I  pray 
God  that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  Notwithstanding,  the 
Lord  stood  with  me  and  strengthened  me."  (2  Tim.  v.  16, 17.) 
The  Spirit  of  God  has  this  grace  in  view,  wlen  he  addresses 
the  gospel  ministry  at  Sardis :  "  Be  watchfiil  and  strengthen  the 
things  which  remam,  that  are  ready  to  die."  (Bey.  iii.  2.)  Daniel 
was  called  by  the  angel  to  exercise  this  grace.  Dan.  x.  19 :  "0 
man  of  God,  greatly  beloved,  fear  not;  peace  be  imto  thee;  be 
strong,  yea,  be  strong." 

Christian  fortitude  springs  from  £dth  in  the  divine  promises,  and 
discovers  itself  by  a  strong  and  xmbending  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  amid  temptations  and  dangers 
of  various  kinds.  Under  the  pressure  of  afflictions,  it  exhibits 
itself  through  patience  and  by  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will.  In 
times  of  severe  persecutions,  it  keeps  the  Christian  unmoved  by 
threats,  bold  in  the  avowal  of  his  faith,  and  prepared  to  suffei:  for 
Christ's  sake.  Amid  a  general  defection  from  God,  it  renders  the 
mind  firm  in  its  holy  attachments;  and  when  the  current  of 
fashion  in  a  particular  society,  or  in  a  nation,  runs  violently  against 
soxmd  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  godhneaa,  fortitude  resists  the 
powerful  stream — stands  and  raises  its  head  above  the  waters. 

Happily,  in  this  land,  ministers  are  not  called  "  to  resist  unto 
blood."  Yet  fortitude  is  here  required  to  render  them  '' faithful 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  and  to  keep  them,  in  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  trial  in  which  they  are  placed,  "  stead&st, 
unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  Evangelical  Pastor,  when  treated  with  much  respect  and 
kindness,  needs  fortitude  of  mind  to  act  against  either  prevailing 
lukewarmness,  or  increasing  Antinomianism  among  the  people 
committed  to  his  care.  He  must  have  a  good  measure  of  this 
grace  in  exercise,  to  enable  him  in  particular  companies,  where 
every  mouth  is  opened  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and 
numerous  tongues  are  active  in  defaming  the  pious,  and  in  sneer 
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ing  at  important  doctrines  and  practioes  of  religion,  to  Tnstint^i^ 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  with  firmness  and  chaste  dig- 
nity. But  when  the  Church  enjoys,  in  a  land  of  plenty,  great  ex- 
ternal peace  and  respectability,  there  is  an  occasion  occurring,  on 
which  his  fortitude  will  be  brought  into  higher  requisition,  and  on 
which  he  will  be  called  to  display  the  intrepid  and  inflexible  spirit 
of  the  Christian  martyr.  For,  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  such  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  country,  numerous  ministers  and  religious  societies 
will  at  some  times  manifest  a  strong  disposition  to  abandon  their 
pure  fisuth,  and  to  bring  their  doctrines  into  closer  affinity  with  the 
metaphysics  of  the  age,  and  the  sentiments  of  an  impenitent  world. 
Nor  will  they  be  satisfied  with  the  revolution  in  their  own  opin- 
ions, but  with  a  zeal  ardent  and  increasing,  will  labor  to  render 
those  opinions  popular  and  controlling  in  the  Church.  With  this 
view,  royal  power  and  patronage,  where  it  can  be  gained,  will  be 
used ;  politics  with  its  civil  force  will  be  employed ;  seats  of  liter- 
ature and  science  wUl  be  occupied ;  and  fashion,  as  she  walks  in 
the  higher  circles  of  society,  will  be  persuaded  to  lend  her  powerful 
aid.  The  history  of  the  Church  affords  several  instances^  in  which 
such  instruments  were  used  to  effect  a  lamentable  revolution  in 
the  doctrines  and  habits  o£  Christian  communities.  But  in  some 
countries,  such  means  cannot  be  procured,  and  are  not  adapted  to 
promote  the  change  contemplated.  Hence  other  means  must  be 
used,  and  other  measures  be  adopted :  means  of  a  highly  religious 
and  imposing  character — measures  calculated  to  produce  religious 
excitements — frequent  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference — loud 
and  ardent  professions  of  elevated  piety — strong  animal  feelings 
in  worship,  permitting  the  preachers  to  propagate  their  errors  as 
they  acquire  influence,  and  boldly  to  denounce  those  who  expose 
their  extravagances,  and  who  desire  ''  to  take  the  precious  £rom 
the  vile,"  as  men  of  no  religion,  enemies  to  revivals,  cold,  formal 
professors,  who  stand  in  the  way  of  the  great  work  of  God,  in  the 
advancement  of  his  kingdom. 

Still  further  to  create  a  moral  force  in  society,  which  shall  enlist 
the  unstable  on  the  stronger  side,  overawe  the  timid,  bind  the 
hands  of  the  mighty,  and  bear  down  all  opposition,  the  press  will 
be  put  into  &ctive  operation,  and  religious  papers  widely  circu- 
late ;  sectional  attachments  and  prejudices  will  be  called  into 
disgraceful  action ;  attempts  will  be  made  to  gain  over  political 
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paartj  on  tiie  side  of  tke  eoelesiastioal  agitatora ;  meaas^wfllbe  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  whole  field  of  eduoation  by  male  and  female 
teachers ;  chttrcli  oourts  will  be  cosrapted  throagb  systematic  com- 
binations to  carry  a  pdnt,  even  at  the  expense  of  troth  and  honor 
fBL  the  process ;  confessions  of  M&  will  be  decried  at  one  time,  and 
twisted  at  another  to  answer  particular  ends ;  the  sentiments  of 
standard  writers  will  be  misrepresented  or  denied,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  moral,  benevolent  and  religious  associations  will  be 
adroitly  turned  into  channds,  which  shall  aid  in  augmenting  the 
power  that  is  set  in  motion  to  eflbot  the  desired  change  in  the 
Church ; — meanwhile  Ihe  whole  eonfederaoy  will  march  under 
baamers  insmbed  witii  the  words  "Kberality,  union,  peace,  free 
dom  fr(Mn  aatiqua^  creeds  a»d  notions — Ohristian  benevolence — 
reyivals  and  superior  piety." 

Now  in  <^^)oidtion  to  a  foe  of  this  oharactier,  and  in  the  trying 
circumstances  created  by  his  ingenuity  and  exertions,  what  forti- 
tude of  ixond  must  the  Evangelical  Pastor  possess,  to  resist  error 
recommended  by  religious  awakenings,  and  all  the  expressions  of 
warm  religious  affections,  and  to  stand  firm  amid  insinuations  and 
under  calumnies,  affecting  the  character  of  his  own  piety  and  the 
useAilness  of  his  ministry  I  ^It  is  easy  to  swim  wit^  the  tide, 
aaid  to  persuade  the  heart  of  the  rectitude  of  Ihat  which  is  favored 
by  the  times,  and  yet  to  pretend  still  that  it  is  ftom  more  K^t  ;**-^ 
but  to  stand  in  maintaining  the  trutii,  almost  alone,  as  Elijah  did 
in  Israel,  and  Athanamis  in  the  Boman  empire  at  one  period  of 
las  eventful  life,  requires  in  a  servant  of  Ohrist  that  feilh  and  love 
which  are  productive  of  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage  or  forti- 
"tude. 

Swspe  we  are,  that  those  persons  who  are  *^  carried  about  with 
«Tery  wind  of  doctrine,"  and  enamored  of  the  latest  metaphysical 
speculations — who  SEre  timid  in  defuse  of  their  faith,  and  apt  to 
be  enslaved  by  "the  ^irit  of  the  age,"  without  examining  into 
the  proper  character  of  that  spirit,  or  inquiring  whether  he  is  a 
single  or  a  double  feced  spirit,  are  but  slenderly  qualified  fer  the 
pastoral  office. 

Fourth.  I  have  done  with  the  graces,  and  proceed  to  observe, 
that  the  fourth  qualification  for  the  pastoral  office,  is  '^an  aptness 
to  Veach."    (2  Tim.  ii  24.)     *' And  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must 
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not  strive^  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teachj  patient"  (1 
TmLiil2.) 

One  maj  be  renewed  in  mind,  blessed  with  much  experience  of 
his  Saviour's  love,  might j  in  the  Scriptures  and  profoundly  learned, 
and  jet  not  be  qualified  for  the  gospel  ministrj.  For  he  may  be  the 
slave  of  a  constitutional  timidity,  a  nervous  weakness,  producing 
an  excessive  diffidence.  He  may  have  impediments  of  speech, 
which  would  prevent  him  from  speaking  so  as  to  edify  and  please 
others.  He  may  also  be  deficient  in  that  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, united  with  a  ready  memory,  and  elocution,  which  are  so 
essential  in  an  instructive  public  speaker.  Examples  might  here 
be  given  oi  men  who  have  written  well  on  various  subjects,  while 
in  conversation  they  found  it  difficult  to  express  their  ideas,  and 
to  engage  the  attention  of  their  hearers.  Hence,  for  a  useful  min- 
istry of  the  Word,  are  required  boldness  of  spirit,  and  the  gift  of 
utterance,  united  with  knowledge  and  piety — ^an  ability  to  speak 
so  as  to  awaken  and  fix  the  attention,  and  to  instruct  the  minds 
of  those  who  hear — '*  to  open  the  mouth  and  declare  the  mysteries 
of  Christ"  This  gift  the  apostle  Paul  considered  to  be  so  impor- 
tant, that  he  besought  the  prayers  of  Christians  in  his  behali^  that 
he  might  have  it  richly  in  exercise.    (Ephes.  vi.) 

To  communicate  instruction,  there  is  certainly  required  a  bodily 
and  mental  adaptation,  with  which  every  pious  and  learned  man 
is  not  endowed.  A  person  who  is  well  taught  himself,  may  be  ill 
qualified  to  teach  others;  hence  the  Scriptures  insist  upon  "  apt- 
ness to  teach,"  aa  a  qualification  for  the  gospel  service. 

Now  this  aptness  will,  on  a  proper  course  of  trial,  be  evinced  by 
such  measures  of  the  gifis  of  public  prayer  and  preaihingy  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  shall  promise  useftdness  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Word.  To  these  important  gifts,  therefore,  your  attention 
must  in  the  next  place  be  directed ;  but  the  present  lecture  let  me 
conclude  with  some  practical  reflections. 

Did  we  know  nothing  concerning  the  arduous  duties  and  trials 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  either  fi-om  our  own  experience  or  obser- 
vation, we  might  learn  much  on  this  subject  firom  a  view  of  those 
various  graces  which  are  required  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  that  office.  What  knowledge  I  what  circumspection  and 
self-denial!  what  intercourse  with  heaven!  what  elevation  above 
the  children  of  this  world,  in  views,  affections,  and  habits  of  life  I 
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what  hTiimlity  of  soul  I  what  meekness,  candor,  and  gentleness  in 
behavior  1  what  zeal,  prompting  renewed  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  amid  discouragements  1  what  fortitude  in  endiiring  hard 
ships,  and  in  bearing  up  against  the  variously  expressed  opposi 
tion  of  the  open  enemies  of  divine  truth,  of  the  lovers  of  pleasure, 
and  of  the  false  brethren  in  the  Church,  are  necessary  in  this  holy 
ministry,  after  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  experienced  the 
transforming  power  of  the  Word,  and^  that  we  have  our  desires 
specially  directed  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour  I  Oh  I  in  the  view 
of  the  required  endowments  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  it  cannot  be  surprising,  that  some  pious  minds  have,  from  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  imperfect  attainments  in  knowledge 
and  in  grace,  felt  much  discouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ministry, 
and  also  in  the  commencement  of  their  pastoral  course.  But  it 
should  ever  be  remembered,  that  in  all  the  qualifications  for  the 
gospel  service,  there  is  both  growth  in  the  use  of  means,  and  an 
omnipotenj;  Spirit  to  promote  that  growth.  "He  giveth  more 
grace,"  and  can  raise  up  (as  he  hath  often  done)  the  shrub  in  the 
ministry,  and  convert  it  into  a  tall  cedar  of  Lebanon.  "  When  he 
worketh,  who  shall  let  it?" 

For  richer  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  gifts  and 
graces,  it  is  your  duty  to  abound  in  prayer  ;  while  the  consideration 
of  the  holy  nature  and  effects  of  the  qualifications  just  mentioned, 
should  urge  you  to  institute  frequent  examinations  into  your  own 
affections  and  habits,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit  do  exist  in  you,  and  operate  in  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  It  becomes  you  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  your  walk 
now  is  so  marked  with  gravity,  blended  with  heavenly-mindedness 
and  humility,  as  to  cause  you  to  be  regarded  by  the  pious  b3  those 
^  who  do  love  their  Saviour,  and  seek  from  proper  motives,  to  be 
engaged  in  his  special  service  ? — whether  the  young  with  whom 
you  associate,  treat  you  as  persons  whose  hearts  are  imbued  with 
religion,  and  bent  on  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  saving  sinners?  or,  whether  you  are  looked  upon  as  those 
whose  levity,  instability,  self-importance,  trifling  conversation  and 
careless  walking,  justly  withhold  from  you  esteem  and  respect? 

It  is  your  duty  to  inquire  further,  whether  you  are  harmleas, 
sweet  in  your  temper,  gracious  in  your  words,  kind  in  your  ac- 
tions, and  meek  under  injuries ;  or,  habitually  restless  and  peevish, 
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irritable,  suspicious,  harsh  and  provoking  in  your  language,  and 
offensive  in  your  manners  and  dress  ?  Ah  I  if  you  are  not  now 
ino£Eensive,  humble,  patient,  slow  to  anger,  and  in  some  measure 
evidently  attractive,  in  consequence  of  the  exhibition  of  those 
graces  which  render  "the  righteous  more  excellent  than  his  neigh- 
bor," how  much  has  the  Church  to  fear  that  you  will  not  be  ex- 
emplary and  growingly  useful,  when  you  shall  be  exposed  to 
all  the  trials  of  holy  temper  and  speech  incident  to  the  care  of  a 
congregation. 

But  it  has  also  been  shown  in  this  lecture,  that  prudence  is  a 
grace  of  the  mind,  of  high  importance  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
and  that  the  gospel  service  calls  loudly  for  holy  zeal  and  fortitude. 
Fix  then  your  attention  upon  these  Christian  virtues;  inquire 
what  evidence  you  now  give,  that  you  in  any  measure  possess 
them;   and  be  solicitous  to  grow  in  them. 

In  speech,  men  may  be  imprudent  in  instances  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here ;  nor  can  it  escape  your  observation,  that  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  'of  life,  many  variances  and  animosities 
between  individuals  and  &milies,  spring  from  this  source.  "The 
tongue  is  a  fire — a  world  of  iniquity."  Guard  therefore  the  doors 
of  your  lips,  especially  when  speaking  of  the  moral  characters  of 
others,  and  replying  to  those  who  misrepresent  your  conduct  and 
assidl  you  with  invective  language.  Apart,  however,  firom  the 
usual  imprudence  in  speech,  students  of  theology,  when  engaged 
in  religious  conversation,  or  invited  to  speak  in  worshipping  as- 
semblies, may  act  unwisely,  by  undertaking,  without  much  read- 
ing and  reflection,  to  discuss  subjects  mysterious  or  highly  contro- 
versial ;  by  using  unkind  terms  in  relation  to  other  Christian  sects, 
or  even  to  persons  of  their  own  denomination,  who  will  not,  in 
expressing  divine  truth,  adopt  their  theological  phraseology,  be- 
cause it  runs  along  the  precipice  of  error;  nor  approve  their  new 
measures,  because  they  so  easily  slide  down  into  extravagances, 
and  usually  terminate  either  in  &naticism  or  heresy,  by  errone- 
ously exhibiting  the  perfection  of  duty  as  constituting  the  Christian 
character ;  and  in  the  ardor  of  their  zeal,  to  produce  awakenings 
among  careless  sinners,*  shutting  with  a  presmnptuous  hand  against 

*  "  Th«  reyiTaliit  would  continue,  '  Do  you  not  loye  Ood  f  Will  you  not  mj  70a 
lore  God  f '  Then  taking  out  hie  watoh :— *  There,  nov,  I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  if  not  hron^t  in  fifteen  minntee  to  love  God,  tkert  will  bt  no  hope  for  yo^— 
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tbem  the  gate  of  heaven,  inwonb,  -wh&u  the  Gtod  off  grace  keeps 
it  open,  in  Ja^t  Pious  Dod,  of  England,  whose  ministry  was  re^ 
markahly  blessed,  nsed  to  say,  ''that  a  man  neyer  was  undone  till 
ha  was  in  hell."  But  now,  sometimes  we  hear  the  preacher  telling 
the  sinner  who  shall  remain  impenitent  under  his  excellent  awa-^ 
kening  discourse,  not  that  his  day  of  mercy  may  soon  terminate, 
not  that  his  soul  may  this  night,  or  the  next  honr,  be  demanded 
of  him,  but  that  he  will  be  given  up  to  satire  hardness  of  hearty 
and  enjoy  no  future  season  for  repentance.  Happily,  however, 
the, same  preaeher  must  afterwards^  in  preaching  "the  glohous 
gtDspel"  to  the  same  sinner,  tell  him  that  the  door  of  mercy  is  yet 
open,  and  that  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  ''still  calls — still  bids  him 
Gome." 

Much  of  that  imprudent 'language  and  conduct  which  attaches^ 
at  this  day,  to  some  portion  of  the  gospel  ministry,  originates  in  a 

•  design,  to  be  executed  with  burning,  zeal,  either  to  subvert  old  doc- 
trine, and  introduce  new  philosophy  in  religion;  or,  by  any 
means,  to  extend  sect,  and  acquire  seats  of  honor  and  power  in 
the  visible  Church;  or^  fx>  find  a  substitute  for  unfeigned  repent* 
anceiand  the  renunciation  of  self^righteousness,  and  to  acquire,  by 
a  course  of  pious,  and  usefiil  external  movements,  a  broad  founda-* 
tion  on  which  to  raise  the  hope  of  pardon  and  eternal  life.  For 
the  unrenewed,  though  awakened,  heart  of  man  finds  it  easier  to 
perform*  a  thousand  external  services  in  religion,  and  in  them  to 
cry  out,  "Gome  see  my  zeal  fi>r  the  Lord" — to  be  punctual  at 
morning  psayer-meetings,  and  active  in  the  promotion  of  vacioua 
benevolent  plans,  than  to  lie  low  before  God,  in  sincere  contrition 
of  spirit,  and  to  abandon  its  aelf*righteou8  sentiments  and  hopes. 
The  Pharisees,,  among  the  Jews,  wene  proyerbially  zealous  in  re- 
ligion; and  much  aseal  actuates  the  missionaries  of  Borne,  and 
inspires  the  aouls  of  those  who  undergo  various  hardships  to 
reach  Loretto,  or  to  visit  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem. 

But  "what  is  the  chaff  to  the- wheat?  saith  the  Lord."    There 
isra  zeal  for  the  gloxy  of  God< — a  holy  ardor  of  spirit  in  his  ser* 

^  vice--an  activity  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  interests  of  Chxis« 

— ^  '-f  ~  -  -  ,i--r Till T-iT^ " -^-^— ■ ■ ■ > — ■     -  __^^^.^^.^.^.^fc^„^_,^_^_.^  ^^  .  ,  .,.  _,^  _ 

yoM  will  be  loat^ — fou  will  be  damned,*  A  paiue,  and  no  response.  *  21m  mtntttot  have 
ehpted;  Jive  minutef  only  left  for  salvation.  If  you  do  not  love  God  in  Jive  mintUst, 
you  are  loH  for  ever.*  **    See  Dr.  Cox's  Narrative  of  a  Scene  in  Vermont 
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liankj,  which  is  a  noble  feature  of  the  new  man, — a  grace  of 
which  we  cannot  possess  nor  exhibit  too  large  a  measure, — a 
grace  which,  under  the  impulse  of  divine  truth  and  love,  "  expands 
her  wings  and  mounts  into  the  sky." 

In  this  grace  seek  to  grow ;  keep  constantly  before  you  all  the 
powerful  considerations  which  urge  you  to  display  that  zeal  which 
is  neither  ostentatious  nor  self-righteous,  but  pure^  ardent,  and 
unabating^  Some  are  disposed  to  be  alert  and  headmost,  when 
they  perceive  that  a  course  of  religious  action  is  applauded ;  but 
their  zeal  soon  languishes  when  it  has  to  work  unnoticed  and 
uncommended.  like  the  mountain  torrent,  it  runs  for  a  while 
with  mttch  noise,  and  dashes  into  foam,  but  soon  dries  up.  Now, 
let  it  be  your  great  concern^  to  have  your  hearts  "early  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  love  of  Christ; ''  then  your  zeal,  like  that  of 
Brainerd  and  Carey,  will  look  discouragements  in  the  £BU3e,  increase 
as  circumstances  call  for  greater  exertion,  and  brighten  in  conflicts 
with  untoward  events. 

Especially  let  me  earnestly  exhort  you  to  cultivate  and  exercise 
the  grace  of  holy  fortitude.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  of  the  world,  has  infected  thousands  in  the  Christian  Church. 
They  are  restless  under  the  old  and  approved  laws  of  Zion,  "  in 
vetere  via  novam  semitam  quserentes,"  and  prepared  to  adopt 
every  new  scheme,  with  little  reflfM^tion.  Hence,  even  in  theo- 
logical schools,  a  few  are  seen  "  to  be  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine,''  yielding  themselves  to  the  successive  waves  of 
old  errors,  under  the  name  of  better  views  of  theological  truth, 
and  exhibiting  a  disposition  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  as  those 
who  are  destined  to  effect  great  things  in  the  conversion  of  sin 
ners,  and  in  the  reformation  of  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness. 
In  this  temper  of  mind,  they  embrace  every  innovation  as  an  im- 
provement— disregard  alike  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  voice 
of  experience,  and  never  stop  to  reflect  that  the  mere  copyist  of 
"modern  fashions  and  notions  in  religion,"  may  be  as  far  removed 
fix>m  sound  doctrine  as  the  veriest  slave  of  "ancient  customs." 

Ghiard  against  that  instability  of  mind,  which  so  readily  yields 
without  due  examination,  to  the  popular  movements  and  opinions 
in  the  visible  Church.  "  I  have  often  thought,"  observes  Dr, 
Watts,  "that  it  is  a  right  noble  and  gallant  principle,  which 
enables  a  person  to  pass  a  just  and  solid  judgment  upon  all  things 
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that  occur,  without  being  warpt  aside  by  the  influence  of  fiishioa 
and  custom ;  it  is  a  noble  soul  that  can  practise  st^j  virtue,  in 
opposition  to  the  course  of  the  humor  of  the  multitude : 

"Tis  brave  to  meet  the  world,  stand  last  among 
Whole  crowds,  and  not  be  carried  in  the  throng." 

You  are  preparing  for  the  gospel  ministry  at  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  change  is  advancing  to  do  great  evils  in  the  churchea 
Justly  has  Dr.  Dana  said,*  '*  The  order  of  the  day  is  innovation. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is  innovation ;  innovation,  restless  and  reck- 
less ;  innovation,  which,  while  it  professedly  aims  to  improve  and 
perfect  Christianity  itself,  disfigures  its  beautiful  structure,  mars 
its  fair  proportions,  undermines  its  very  foundations,  and  threatens 
to  leave  nothing  of  this  divine  system  but  its  name. 

"We  tremble  for  our  country.  We  almost  tremble  for  the 
Church  of  Ood.  Indeed,  we  have  long  been  convinced,  that  apart 
from  the  numberless  enemies  which  encompass  the  Church  from 
without,  it  harbors  in  its  own  bosom  evils  which  are  amply  suf- 
ficient for  its  destruction-devils  which,  had  it  not  an  Almighty 
guardian,  would  have  actually  destroyed  it  ages  since."     ^ 

Admitting  this  representation  of  the  state  of  the  Church  here 
to  be  correct,  what  wisdom  will  you  need,  "to  take  forth  the  pre* 
cious  from  the  vile ;"  what  fortitude,  to  breast  the  torrent  of  in* 
novations,  and  to  encounter  a  foe  who  marches  under  a  banner  on 
which  are  inscribed,  "superior  light,  zeal,  and  liberality  I"  In 
former  ages,  bigotry,  "the  carcass  of  dead  piety," 

"In  every  different  sect 'twas  known, 

It  made  the  cassock  and  the  cowl  its  own, 
Now  atalVd  in  formal  doak,  now  fluttered  in  the  gown;** 

frowning  upon  rational  inquiry,  checking  all  attempts  at  reforma- 
tion, and  frequently  shedding  "  the  blood  of  the  saints."  But 
now,  and  in  this  country,  where  civil  institutions  have  direct  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  proud  spirit  of  independence  in  men,  the  pub- 
lic temper  strongly  inclines  toward  a  point  the  very  opposite  of 
bigotry  in  religion.  Be  observant,  therefore,  of  the  character  of 
the  times.  "  Believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether 
they  are  of  God;  because  many  Mae  prophets  are  gone  out  into 
the  world."    (IJohn,  iv.  1.) 


*  RoTiew  of  Ghapin*s  Easaj.    See  Liter,  and  Theol  Review,  Na  viil 


LECTURE    IV.' 

QUAUFIGATIONS    OF    THB    PASTORAL    OFFICE,    COKTINUSD. 


Among  the  qualifications  for  the  gospel  ministrj,  are  certain 
gifts,  without  which  no  person  can  "be  apt  to  teach."    These  en- 
dowments are  two,  and  usually  denominated, 
.  1.  The  Gift  of  Prayer— and 

2.  The  Gift  of  Preaching  the  Word. 

The  exercise  of  these  gifts,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  necessary,  to 
ftdfil  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  which  requires  instructions  to 
be  given,  by  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  Christ,  iu  public  worship 
and  in  private  pastoral  visitations  to  individuals  and  to  families. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention,  in  the  fijst  place. 

First.  To  the  importarU  Oiji  of  Prayer, 

L  Prayer  is  an  essential  part  of  the  public  worship  of  God.  It  is 
that  principal  act,  by  which  the  Church  engages  in  direct  formal 
adoration  of  the  God  of  her  salvation,  avows  her  dependence  upon 
his  grace,  expresses  her  thankfulness  for  his  mercies  and  her  hope 
in  his  promises.  Accordingly  the  Church,  in  every  age  of  her 
past  existence,  has  offered  up  prayer  in  social  worship.  Under 
the  ancient  dispensation  of  grace,  the  house  of  God  on  earth  was 
"  an  house  of  prayer,"  (Isaiah  Ivi.  7 ;)  and  when  the  new  dispensa- 
tion opened,  prayer  was  the  first  act  of  worship,  in  which  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians  ^ere  employed.  Acts  i  18,  14: 
''And  when  they  were  come  in  firom  the  mount  called  Olivet, 
they  went  up  into  an  upper  room  where  abode  both  Peter,  and 
James,  and  John,  and  Andrew,  Philip  and  Thomas,  Bartholomew 
and  Matthew,  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  and 
Judas  the  brother  of  James.  These  all  continued  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  and  supplication,  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren." 
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Prayer  is  a  duty,  which  ia  incumbent  on  Christian  pastors.  The 
apostles  requested  to  be  relieved  from  the  service  of  the  poor,  that 
they  might  ^'give  themselves  continually  to  prayer  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word."  (Acts  vi.  4.)  This  duty  is  distinct  from 
ejaculatory,  and  from  stated  secret  and  &mily  prayer,  and  may 
therefore  be  denominated,  Public  Postered  Prayer. 

Prayer  by  the  pastor,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty  in  the 
worshipping  assembly,  may  be  thus  defined :  It  is  the  offering  up 
to  Chd,  the  petitions  of  the  church  committed  to  his  episcopal  care^  "  for 
things  agreeable  to  the  Divine  Will,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  confession  of  sins  and  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  mercies." 

Such  prayer  is  distinguished  from  other  prayer,  not  by  any 
quality  which  renders  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  but  principally 
by  the  extended  interest  which  it  involves,  embracing  directly  the 
wants  and  desires  of  a  particular  church,  and  the  concerns  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  in  this  world. 

1.  The  Christian  minister,  in  such  public  addresses  to  God,  says 
Yitringa,  "is  the  representative  of  those  assembled  who  believe 
with  the  heart."    This  j&ct,  it  will  not  be  denied,  is  overlctoked  by 

.some  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Perceiv- 
ing before  them  an  assemblage  of  persons,  some  of  whom  they  well 
know  have  experienced  no  change  of  heart,  they,  in  the  confession 
of  sin,  describe  the  Church  as  being  still  in  'an  unrenewed  and  im- 
sanctified  state.  Accordingly  in  prayer  they  express  themselves 
after  this  manner :  "  There  is  no  health  in  us — we  are  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  in  sins — ^we  daily  sin  with  a  hi^h  hand  against  God — 
we  are  children  of  wrath — ^we  love  ihe  world  more  than  God,"  etc. 
All  which  confessions  are  true  of  men  in  thdr  natural  state,  and 
are  descriptive  of  all  Christians,  before  they  repented  and  believed 
the  gospel :  but  the  Church  is  "  quickened  together  with  Christ" — 
she  believes,  loves  and  adores — ^the  Saviour  hath  put  a  portion 
"  of  his  own  comeliness  upon  her."  Her  public  prayers,  there- 
fore, while  they  express  her  miserable  condition  by  nature,  her  im- 
perfections and  defections,  should  correspond  with  her  high  calling 
of  God,  and  be  so  framed,  that  every  one  redeemed  by  grace  may, 
with  a  free  conscience  and  voice,  add  a  hearty  "  Amen  I"  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  16.) 

2.  Pastoral  prayer,  equally  with  all  the  prayers  which  Chris- 
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tians  offer  up,  must  be  addresBedy  not  to  the  Yirgin  Mary — not  to 
ajQgels  nor  to  saints,  but  to  Ghd  dhne,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  Mediator  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession.  Luke  iv.  8 : 
"  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thj  Qod^  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve,"  Rev.  xiz- 10 :  "  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  (the  angeFs  feet)  to 
worship  him.  And  he  said  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  thy 
fdlow-servant  and  of  thy  brethren,  that  have  the  testimony  of 
Jesus :  worship  God."  1  Tim.  ii.  6 :  "  For  there  is  one  God  and 
one  mediator  between  God  and  men — ^the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

Gtentilism,  or  that  system  which  was  early  formed  in  opposition 
to  the  revealed  Word  and  worship  of  God,  admitted  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Litelligence,  but  erected  many  inferior  gods,  as  pow- 
erftil  agencies  to  operate  between  that  Supreme  Intelligence,  and 
man;  and  these  gods  of  various  pla6e  and  capacity,  it  converted 
into  mediators/  This  system  moulded  llie  religion  of  ancient 
Chaldea,  Egypt,  India  and  Crete,  and  was  imported  into  Greece. 
It  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  philosophic  theology  of  Plato.  But 
Holy  Scripture  reveals  one  only  living  and  true  Gt)d,  and  one  me- 
diator between  €k>d  and  man. 

The  corrupt  Church  of  Some,  you  know,  borrowing  much  of 
her  theology  and  ritual  worship  from  the  pagan  temples,  admits 
the  existence  of  various  mediators,  and  at  this  day  seems  to  exult 
in  the  mediatorial  office  of  Mary,  whom  she  adores  as  "  the  Queen 
of  Heaven."  With  a  view  to  reconcile  her  idolatries  "  with  the 
law  of  God's  house,  she  teaches  that  religious  worship  is  of  two 
kinds,  a  superior,  and  an  inferior,  worship."  The  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epis- 
tles, engaged  only  in  one  kind  of  religious  worship :  and  the  "  an- 
cient Fathers,"  Cudworth  correctly  observes,  "made  no  such  dis- 
tinction of  religious  worship— into  Latreia,  as  peculiar  to  the  Su- 
preme God,  it  being  that  whereby  he  is  adored,  as  self-existent, 
omnipotent,  or  the  Creator  of  all — and  into  Dordeia,  such  an  in- 
ferior religious  worship  as  is  connivable  to  creatures:  but  con- 
cluded of  religious  worship,  universally  and  without  distinction, 
that  the  due  object  of  it  all  was,  the  Creator  only,  and  not  any 
creature."    See  "  Intellectual  System,"  book  1,  chap.  iv. 

8.  Pastoral  prayer  must  be  avdible^  and  expressed  in  a  language 
which  is  tmderstood  by  the  people,     f 

Siknt  prayer,  in  the  place  of  worship,  cannot  be  social  public 
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prayer.  With  a  view  to  defend  its  practice,  some  may  describe  it 
''  as  an  oyershadowing  of  their  spirits  by  the  Almighty/'  but  it  is 
secret  prayer,  and  belongs  to  the  closet.  The  Christian  may  with 
profit  engage  in  silent  prayer,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
public  worship  of  God ;  but  should  that  worship  be  begun,  when 
he  joins  himself  to  the  worshipping  ass^nbly,  he  should  immedi- 
ately unite  in  this  holy  service.  Every  duty  has  its  proper  place 
and  time ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  engage  in  meditation  and  silent 
prayer  before  public  worship,  should  be  seated  in  the  place  of 
assembling  in  due  season. 

Against  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  we 
contend,  that  the  prayers  of  the  pastor  must  be  neither  muttered, 
as  her  priests  do,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  nor  be  offered  up  in 
Latin^  or  in  any  other  language  unintelligible  to  the  congregation. 
For,  though  such  prayer  be  spoken  by  one,  yet  it  is  an  act  of  social 
worship,  and  therefore  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  worship 
God  should  be  engaged  in  it.  Adoration  of  Deity,  is  the  duty  of 
every  individual  in  the  place  of  public  worship,  who  has  passed 
beyond  the  incapacities  of  childhood :  now  such  adoration  implies, 
that  the  words  by  which  it  is  expressed  are  understood — ^for,  un- 
less they  be  understood,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  ascertain  that 
they  describe  our  wants  and  express  oui:  desires  and  requests? 
The  apostle  Paul,  in,l  Corinthians  xiv.  16,  teaches,  that  in  the 
Christian  congregations  prayers  and  the  giving  of  thanks  must  be 
so  conducted,  that  the  people— even  the  most  illiterate — may  say 
''Amen."  ''  Else,  when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  shall 
he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen,  at  thy 
giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest? 
For  thou  verily  givest  thanks  well,  but  the  other  is  not  edified." 
The  term  "  amen"  in  religious  worship  is- a  short  prayer,  and  its 
utterance  implies,  that  the  assent  of  the  worshipper  has  been  un- 
derstandingly  given  to  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings :  but  how 
can  that  short  prayer  be  made  to  apply,  either  to  the  silent  prayer 
of  another,  or  to  prayers  in  unintelligible  language? 

The  passage  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  every  part  of.  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  shows  that  aU  the  persons  in  public  worship 
did  not  attempt  to  pray  avdibly  and  eimulianeously  in  the  primitive 
churches.  God  is  the  auth(^,  not ''  of  that  confusion  "  which  some- 
times has  been  seen  in  worshipping  assemblies,  but  requires  every 
thing  ''  to  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 
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Every  part  of  public  worship  must  be  subseryient  to  the  edify- 
ing of  tiie  body  of  Ghiist.  But  public  prayeifi,  which  are  umn- 
telligible  through  the  use  of  a  foreign  language,  can  neither  ad- 
minister to  edi&cation,  nor  call  the  afifections  of  the  heart  into 
exercise.  The  Latin  service  of  Borne  should,  at  this  day,  form  no 
part  of  Christian  worship  in  any  plaoe.  The  Hebrews,  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  offered  up  their  prayers  in  a  hnown  tongue. 

The  Saviour,  in  social  prayer,  used  a  language  which  his  disci* 
pies  and  the  Jews  around  him  well  understood. 

The  primitive  and  ancient  CSiristians  heard  the  Word  and 
united  in  prayer,  using  the  language  of  their  respective  countries. 
Origen  (Contra  Calsum,  1,  viii.)  says :  "  But  the  Grecian  Christians 
in  Greek,  the  Bomans  in  Latin,  and  every  one  in  his  own  proper 
tongue,  prays  to  God  and  praises  him,  as  he  is  able."  Were  even 
the  ancient  liturgies,  when  these  compositions  came  into  ecclesias- 
tical use,  written  in  the  same  language?    Far  from  it. 

4.  Pastoral  prayer  must  be,  in  its  matter^  as  diversified  as  are  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  a  Christian  congregation :  it  must  be 
nt^eSectuoZ,  and  calculated  to  actuate,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
the  graces,  in  the  hearts  of  the  pious ;  and  it  must  be  consislerU 
with  and  based  upon,  the  promises  of  God,  contained  in  his  written 
Word 

n.  Now,  for  the  performance  of  such  an  important  duty  as  tbe 
frequent  offering  up  of  public  prayer,  to  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  the  Evangelical  Pastor  must  be  well  qualified ;  and  such 
qualification  sustains  a  close  relation  to  two  things,  which  are  not 
always  united,  namely : 

1.  Ths  Grace  of  Prayer,  and 

2.  The  CHfi  of  Prayer. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  a  more  just  distinction  on  this 
subject  would  be,  the  talent  of  elocution  in  prayer,  and  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  It  is  true,  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  a  special  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  but  we  believe  with  Dr.  Watts,  that  "  the  ordinary 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  required,  for  tiie  attainment  of 
that  skill  and  ability  to  pray,  which  is  called  the  gift  of  prayer. 

1.  By  the  grace  of  prayer,  is  to  be  understood  that  holy  habit 
wrought  in  Christians  on  their  conversion  to  Gbd,  and  afterwards 
maintained  and  strengthened  in  them  by  the  Word  of  truth  and 
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the  Spirit  of  prayer  and  saiictificatioii)  by  which  they  are  ^labled 
to  offer  up  their  reqaests  to  God,  aad  to  wrestle  with  him  in  the 
exercise  of  the  graces  of  the  divine  life.  This  grace  of  prayer,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  lip  service  or  mere  formality,  in  onr 
addresses  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  is  frequently  called  "^e  spirit 
of  prayer."  It  may  exist  and  operate  powerfolly  in  the  heart  of 
one  who  possesses  but  in  a  very  moderate  degree  the  gift  of  prayer. 
It  belongs  to  those  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  schools,  were  distinguished  by  the  terms  "gratia 
gratumfMnens.^^    (Matt.  xv.  28.) 

2.  By  the  gift  of  prayer  (gratia  gratis  data)  is  meant  the  ability 
to  offer  up  prayer  in  worshipping  assemblies  in  a  devotional  man- 
ner, and  to  the  edification  of  the  Church,  withoiU  tmttenjorms. 

Your  attention  must  be  limited  here  to  the  g^  of  prayer,  as  that 
is  the  talent  which  the  pastor  is  called  to  exercise,  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  Church.  What  relates  to  prayer  as  a  pastoral  duti/j 
belongs  to  the  second  branch  of  Pastoral  Theolc^,  and  shall  here- 
after find  its  proper  place  in  these  lectures. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  whence  arises  the  necessity  of  discussing 
at  all,  the  importknce  of  the  gift  of  prayer  as  a  qualification  for  the 
gospel  ministry?  for,  in  public  prayer,  it  is  &r  better  to  leaya 
nothing  to  the  understanding  and  memory  of  the  pastor — let  him 
use  written  forms  of  prayer,  well  digested,  and  containing  matter 
suited  to  that  solemn  and  interesting  part  of  divine  worship. 

It  is  most  true,  that  if  the  pastor  be  restricted  to  written  forms 
of  prayer  in  public  worship,  what  we  denominate  the  gift  of  prayer, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  enumerated  among  the  qualifications  for 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel :  nor  need  one  ^' who  desires  the  office 
of  a  bishop"  concern  himself  either  about  the  matter  or  order  of 
prayer,  nor  use  any  means  for  his  improvement  in  the  gift  of 
prayer.  All  his  attention  in  the  performance  of  this  pastoral  duty 
must  then  be  directed  to  the  art  of  reading  tveU  the  set  forms  of 
prayer  before  him. 

We  readily  concede,  that  forms  of  prayer,  which  accord  with 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  and  express  the  desires  and  affections 
of  renewed  minds,  do  not  vitiate  the  worship  of  Gx)d,  and  may 
occasionally  be  profitably  used.  They  may  aid  "  babes  in  Christ," 
and  improve  the  phraseology  in  prayer  of  the  unlearned  and  the 
ignorant    Pastors  may  recommend  the  use  of  wholesome  forms 
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to  %  certain  class  of  yoimg  converts,  whose  gift  in  prayer  is  den* 
der,  and  whose  knowledge  and  expmenoe  in  the  Ohristian  life  are 
Tery  limited.  Accordingly^  onr  Beformed  Church,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  great  Beformed  Church  in  Europe,  has  her  lAJturgyj 
in  which  are  forms  of  prayers  to  be  used,  when  circumstances  re- 
quire it,  by  ministers  and  by  Christian  people  in  their  closets  and 
titieir  fiunUies ;  and  also  in  'worshipping  assemblies,  on  occasion  of 
the  administration  of  holy  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  But 
her  liturgy,  with  its  prayers,  is  not  designed  to  hind  the  cemscienee^ 
and  to  create  the  disuse  of  the  gift  of  prayer.  No,  indeed ;  the 
Holy  Scripture  alone  is  "  the  law  of  God^s  house."  '^  Neither," 
says  our  Confession  of  Faith,  Art  vii,  ^'may  we  compare  the 
writings  of  man,  thou^  ever  so  holy,  with  Ihese  Divine  Scrip* 
tares,  nor  ought  we.to  compare  custom,  or  the  great  multitude,  or 
antiquity,  or  succession  of  times,  or  persons,  or  councils,  decrees  or 
statutes,  with  the  truth  of  God;  for  the  truth  is  above  all." 

nL  But  where,  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  divine  law,  requiring 
thai  written  forms  of  prayer  alone  should  be  used,  either  in  public 
or  private  worship?  No  such  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
pages  of  the  Bible.  The  only  passage  containing  any  appearance 
of  a  divine  injunction  to  that  effect,  which  the  Maids  of  written 
forms  have  produced,  is  Matt  vi.  9 :  *'  After  this  manner,  there* 
fi>ie,  pray  ye.  Our' Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed,"  etc. 

But  we  remark  on  this  passage — 

1.  That  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  it  is  usually  called,  was  composed 
and  given  out  by  the  "Master  of  assemblies,"  that  CSiristians 
'<  might  have  a  Summary  Symbol  of  all  the  excellent  things  they 
were  to  ask  of  God  in  his  name;  a  model  by  which  they  might 
square  their  desires  and  petitions."  Haice,  it  was  not  delivered 
in  the  same  words  by  the  several  evangelists.  Augustine  says : 
"Christ  gave  it  as  a  model,  or  rather  a  form,  teaching  his  disciples 
what  things  they  should  pray  for — and  understands  it  to  be 
meant  chiefly  as  a  directory  for  secret  and  mental  prayer^  where 
words  aie  not  necessary." — See  Grotius,  Com.  on  Matt.  vi.  9. 

2.  K  the  passage,  Matthew  vi  9,  proves  any  thing  more  than 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  used,  and  that  it  is  a  modd^  then  it 
proves  too  much  for  our  adversaries,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
other  form  of  prayer  1    Our  Lord  gave  no  other  form,  and  he 
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gaye  the  one  fonxx  to  exhibit  the  manner;  and  if  &e  word  "man- 
ner "  express  the  obligation  to  use  the  words  themsdyeB,  then  the 
form  alone  must  be  invanably  used,  for  &ere  is  no  other  which 
sustains  the  character  of  a  Divine  Bule  or  Law :  but  this  would 
exclude  the  greater  part  of  the  Latin  service,  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  other  human  compositions  of  this  kind, 
from  use. 

8.  But  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  well  understood 
those  words  of  their  Saviour ;  hence,  nothing  is  recorded  of  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  them  in  the  Acts  or  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Churches :  and  hence  also,  these  inspired  men  prescribed 
no  written  forms  of  prayer  for  public  use.  "There  can  be  litde, 
if  any,  doubt,"  says  Palmer*  "that  Christian  liturgies  luere  noi 
cU  first  commiUod  to  writing,  but  preserved  by  memory  and  prac- 
tice." The  apostles,  then,  did  not  compose  any  liturgy  for  di- 
vine  service;  theprimitiye  CSmstianB  had  no  such  formidaryin 
their  worshipping  assemblies.  "  It  seems,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"to  have  been  often  assumed  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  ori- 
ginally some  one  apostolic  form  of  liturgy  in  the  Christian 
Church,  to  which  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  liturgies,  and 
the  notices  of  which  the  Fathers  supply,  might  be  reduced  I 
Were  this  hypothesis  supported  by  &cts,  j;^  would  be  very  val- 
uable. But  the  truth  is,  there  are  several  different  forms  of  lit- 
urgies now  in  existence,  which,  as  £ur  as  we  tan  perceive,  have 
been  different  Jrom  each  other  Jrom  the  rnoet  remote  periodJ'^  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  there  was  an  apostolic  form  of  liturgy,  and 
by  a  little  additional  effort  of  the  imagination,  to  insinuate  that  the 
apostles  and  presbyters  delivered  their  prayers  invariably  in  the 
same  words  in  consecutive  sentences,  so  that  their  prayers  were 
easily  retained  in  the  memories  of  the  Christian  people  I  But^ 
unhappily  for  the  cause  of  ritualists,  proo&  in  confirmation  of 
such  imaginings  are  wanting  in  Scripture  and  antiquity. 

4.  The  Lord's  Prayer  may  be,  in  its  form,  recommended  to  the 
use  both  of  Christian  pastors  and  people,  on  accoimt  of  its  excel- 
lency ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  used  in  worshipping  assemblies,  save 
as  a  part  of  some  prayer  better  adapted  to  the  broad  light  and  rich 
grace  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 

*  Palmer't  Origines  litnrg^on— Introdaetioik 
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la  the  Lord's  Prayer,  though  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  be 
referred  to  .preeminently,  in  its  full  development  and  glory,  yet 
we  are  not  taught  to  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  '^  crucified 
for  our  offenses,  and  raised  fiK>m  the  dead  for  our  justification." 
The  reason  of  this  doubtless  is,  that  the  atonement  had  not  yet 
been  made  by  the  Saviour  incarnate,  and  therefore  certain  facts  in 
relation  to  that  mysterious  work  were  not  to  be  clearly  unfolded 
to  the  disciples  at  that  time.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  said,  (John 
xvi.,)  "  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name,"  as  the  Son 
of  '*  Ood,  manifest  in  the  flesh.  But  at  that  day,"  when  I  have 
been  delivered  up,  when,  after  my  resurrection,  I  shall  have  de- 
parted from  you  in  body,  *'  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name."  That  day 
has  long  since  come ;  and  therefore  the  LordV  Prayer,  when  used 
as  the  only  prayer  of  the  Christian  Church  in  worship,  would 
neither  correspond  with  her  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  nor  fulfil 
her  duty.  The  old  economy  was  still  in  force  when  that  prayer 
was  spoken  by  the  Saviour;  hence  some  expositors  have  consid- 
ered it  as  Mling  under  that  dispensation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  facts  just  stated  should  prevent  the  firequent  repetition 
of  that  prayer  at  one  time,  by  one  assembly,  in  worship.  The 
Master  expressly  cautioned  his  disciples  against  ''  vain  repetitions 
in  prayer."  This  the  heathens*  practised,  and  the  Church  of 
Bome  has  in  this  superstition  and  error  imitated  them,  regardless 
of  the  Saviour's  injunction.  In  her  form  of  the  '^  Bosary,"  she 
requires  that  her  penitents  shall  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  fifteen 
times,  and  in  that  of  the  ''Crown"  seven  times;  each  form  of 
prayer  idolatrously  decked  with  numerous  ''  ave  Maria's."  Truly 
when  ''the  beast,"  maddened  through  power,  slung  around  her 
tail,  reason,  scripture,  and  common  sense,  were  carried  away  in 
its  sweeping  process. 

Certain  it  is,  in  the  early  Christian  churches,  pastors  and  people 
did  not  use  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  that  manner,  which  in  subsequent 
ages  ecclesiastical  custom  seemed  to  authorize. 

*  Eren  the  liahomeUiM  indulge  in  thece  vain  repetttione.  Hnmuur,  toL  I  Obeer- 
vation  8,  giyes  nsthe  beginning  of  one  of  their  prajen^  thus:  *'0  Oodl  0  God! 
0  Oodt  O  God!  O  LordI  O  LordI  O  Lord!  O  LordI  O  thou  Uyingl 
O  thou  immoHalt  O  thon  liyingl  O  thou  imnortall  O  thov  living  I  O  thoti 
immortal!  O  thoa  living!  O  thoa  immortall  O  ereator  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  I  O  creator  of  the  heaven ! "  ete. 
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The  primitive  belieyers  i!egarded  it  as  a  prayer  adapted  to  the 
lips  of  those  who  were  oonsdotis  that  they  were  under  the  influ* 
ence  "of  that  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.''  Hence 
they  called  it,  emphatically,  '^the  prayer  of  the  fidthful."  Some 
say  that  the  early  Christians  nsed  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Eucharist;  others  deny  it;  but  this  circumstance, 
if  true,  would  go  to  confirm  the  &cts  just  stated.  Strange  it 
must  be  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  while  the  frequent  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Supper  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  referred  to  in  the  Epistles,  not  a  hint  is  given  of  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  on  those  solemn  occasions. 

5.  But,  if  it  be  admitted  that  in  Matthew  vi  a  form  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  Saviour,  we  may  still  ask,  what  authority  does  that 
circumstance  give  to  others  to  compose  firms  of  prayer^  which 
shall  bind  the  consciences  of  Christians?  He  was  invested  with 
supreme  authority,  and  guided  by  unerring  wisdom.  Are  they 
thus  endowed  7 

There  is,  then,  no  express  divine  law  binding  pastors  and  their 
congregations  to  pray  by  written  firms.  There  was  no  sudi  law 
enacted  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  as  the  Scriptures  plaixdy 
show;  yet^  at  that  period,  the  liberty  of  God's  people  was  in  many 
respects  "  bondage,"  in  comparison  of  that  freedom  which  is  one 
of  the  glorious  privileges  and  rich  blessings  of  the  New  Testament 
Church. 

,  lY .  An  attempt  however  has  been  made,  to  Tnaintain  the  use 
of  written  forms  exclusively  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  by  an 
argument  drawn  from  the  practice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  during 
his  abode  with  men.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  said  that  in  the 
ancient  synagogue  worship  the  Jews  used  written  forms  of  prayer; 
that  our  Saviour  did  not  condemn  the  use  of  those  forms  while  he 
was  upon  earth,  but  that  he  united  with  the  Jews  in  that  very 
worship  in  which  those  forms  were  used. 

I  must  preface  my  reply  to  this  argument,  by  reminding  you 
that  we  dc\  not  teach  tha^  the  use  of  written  forms,  or  a  liturgy, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  God ;  for 
such  is  not  our  doctrine.  We  believe  that  God  is  worshipped  "  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,"  by  those  persons  who  exercise  the  grace  of 
prayer,  whether  they  use  a  written  form  or  not    Many  a  pious 
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heart,  with  a  written  form  of  prayer  before  it,  has  so  supplicated 
the  Divine  mercy  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  "to  have  power  with 
Ood  and  prevail "  in  his  suit  Ohiistians  and  young  converts,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  may,  in  consequence  of  their  defect  in 
the  gift  of  prayer,  derive  aid  and  benefit  from  prayer-books.  In 
such  books  they  wfll  find  their  state  better  described,  their  trou 
bles,  wants  and  desires  better  expressed,  than  can  be  done  by 
words  of  their  own  selection,  and  sentences  of  their  own  hasty 
composition.  Nor  can  it  with  truth  be  said,  that  a  prescribed 
form  of  prayer  "  quenches  the  Spirit,"  if  it  be  found  useful  in  lib- 
erating the  mind  &om  perplexity,  in  choosing  and  arranging  terms 
for  the  expression  of  thought,  and  operate  to  excite  the  religious 
affections. 

Here  let  it  be  added,  that  in  those  past  ages  in  which  emperors, 
kings,  and  their  courtiers  embraced  the  Christian  &ith,  vast  mul- 
titudes of  their  subjects,  most  of  whom  were  illiterate,  imitating 
the  conduct  of  their  princes,  rushed  into  the  Church  and  were 
unwisely  received  and  baptized.  Now,  not  to  leave  this  baptized 
multitude,  who  were  unable  to  read,  wholly  without  instruction  and 
worship,  persons  tU-^pMlified  were  in  great  number  invested  with 
the  office  of  priests  and  pastors ;  but  the  gifts  of  these  teachers 
were  so  smdU^  that  edification  in  public  prayer  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  In  such  cases,  then,  their  slender  abflities  were 
doubtless  aided  in  religious  service  by  the  use  of  a  liturgy. 

The  Church  now  offers  certain  forms  of  prayer,  to  be  used  in 
social  worship,  (for  the  Confessions  and  Forms  of  the  Evangelical 
churches  have  proved  to  be  more  fiaithful  than  their  ministry,) 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  avowal  of  sound  doctrine  and  proper 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  the 
holy  sacraments. 

But  while  all  these  concessions  are  cheerfully  made,  it  is  never 
theless  true,  that  there  is  no  divine  law  binding  the  Church  to  the 
stated  use  of  prescribed  forms  of  prayers ;  and  that  the  public 
worship  of  God,  conducted  by  qualified  ministers  of  his  Word,  m 
better  without  written  Jbrma. 

1.  The  Spirit  of  Ood,  speaking  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  did 
not  prescribe  the  liturgies  of  the  eynagogve.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  that  synagogue  worship  existed  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  ancient  inspirations.    Whence,  then,  were  these  syna- 
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gogue  prayers  derived?  'They  were  human,  uninspired  composi* 
tions.''^  A  few  men  composed  them  at  different  time&  And  have 
not  ministers  of  the  Word  the  like  liberty  now,  to  compose  prayers 
on  occasion  of  public  worship,  and  to  vary  their  compositions  as 
ihe  spirit  of  religion  and  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  a  Chris- 
tian congregation  demand?  Where,  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  any  one 
man,  however  exalted  in  the  hierarchy,  or  any  class  of  men,  how- 
ever gifted,  invested  with  power  to  manufeu^ture  prayers  which 
shall  invariably  be  offered  up  by  the  whole  Church  in  worship? 
The  apostle  Paul  was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  say  to  Chris- 
tians, "Stand  fast,  brethren,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  you  fi*ee,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage."    (Gal.  v.  1.) 

2.  So  far  as  the  argument  stated  may  be  thought  to  derive  any 
force  from  what  our  Saviour  did  in  the  days  of  his  ministrations 
on  earth.  Dean  Prideaux  himself,  who  urges  it,  has  given  a  suf- 
ficient answer.  He  says,  "that  our  Lord  was  contented  to  join 
with  the  public  in  the  meanest  forms  of  public  worship,  rather 
than  separate  from  it."  Now,  "the  like  mind  should  be  in  us." 
Were  we  placed  in  situations  in  which  the  regular  worship  of  the 
living  God  was  conducted  by  written  forms  of  prayer,  which  do 
not  corrupt  the  Word,  we  should  join  in  it,  instead  of  separating 
ourselves  from  it  Such  worship  is  inexpressibly  better  than  no 
worship  at  all :  it  has  all  the  essential  attributes  of  true  Christian 
worship,  if  the  hearts  of  those  who  engage  in  it  be  well  affected 
towards  God. 

8.  Besides,  our  Saviour  was  not  the  regular  minister  of  any 
synagogue;  and  the  time  for  the  introduction  of  another  and 
purer  mode  of  worship^  under  a  new  dispensation  of  grace,  had 
not  yet  come. 

4.  But  when  that  new  dispensation  actually  opened  with  the 
ministry  of  the  inspired  apostles,  did  these  apostles  set  them- 
selves to  compose  forms  of  prayer  for  the  use  of  Christian  churches, 


*  '*  With  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  Charcb,  ve  know  of  no  evidenoe  that  they 
had  any  fonnt  which  oould,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  liturgy." 

"Tite  Old  Testament  Scriptures  do  not  give  the  least  hint  of  the  existence  of  snch 
forms  of  prayer  for  the  synagogue  worship.  Philo  and  Jesephns  are  perfectly 
■lent  respecting  such  forma**— Repertory,  vol  zl,  Ko.  2. 
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00  as  to  maintam  in  the  duty  of  public  prajer  a  resemblance  of 
the  synagogue  worship;  or,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  in  wor- 
ship? Nothing  of  this  kind  was  done,  and  nothing  of  this  kind ' 
is  to  be  seen  in  their  writings.  In  their  Epistles  we  read  of  a 
"form  of  doctrine,"  referring  hereby  to  a  system  or  sketch  of  di* 
yine  truth ;  but  where  do  they  direct  the  attention  to  a  set  form 
of  prayers?  Such  a  form  did  not  occupy  Paul's  thoughts,  when 
he  said  to  believers  in  Ephesus,  (not,  as  some  diocesan  bishops 
have  done,  Use  your  prayer-books,  but)  "  Pray  ye  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  -Spirit,  watching  thereunto  with  all  perse* 
vcSrance."    (Ephes.  vi) 

6.  Our  Lord  could  not  have  heard  the  synagogue  prayers  trans- 
mitted to  us  read  in  worship ;  for,  while  many  of  the  learned  pro- 
nounce  the  eighteen  synagogue  prayers  to  be  forgeries,  we  know 
that  some  of  them  were  composed  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The  Saviour  con- 
demned the  Jewish  leaders  in  religion  for  "  making  long  prayers," 
probably  refening,  in  part,  to  the  synagogue  prayers,  which  were 
very  long,  and  which  Prideaux  describes  as  "very  jejune  and 
empty  forms." 

Y.  But,  in  the  absence  of  all  divine  law  requiring  Christian  . 
churches  to  worship  God  in  the  use  of  written  forms  of  prayer, 
the  firiends  of  such  forms  argue  "(^  ii  is  highly  expedient  to  use 
them  in  public  worship." 

Before  a  reply  be  made  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  I  must  re- 
mark,  that  if  the  uet  of  written  forms  of  prayer  in  the  stated  wor- 
ship of  God,  is  to  rest  on  the  ground  of  expec&bicy,  then  let  not 
any  book  of  coipmon  prayer  be  thrust  upon  us  under  the  ehjofw  of 
divine  authority,  and  as  if  it  formed  a  part  of  God's  own  Word; 
Ok/sn^  let  us  not  be  told  that  efforts  to  evangelize  the  heathen,  by 
means  of  the  gospel  and  its  ministry,  vrnxi  not  be  made,  unless  the 
"  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  used  in  the  Church  of  England  ac- 
company the  precious  Bible.  This  requisition  obviously  dero- 
gates £rom  the  proper  character  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  and 
reflects  upon  the  office  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  of 
supplication.  The  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  knew  noth- 
mg  of  such  a  union  of  human  inventions  with  the  sacred  oracles, 
in  their  attempts  at  makipg  converts  to  the  Christian  fidth.    They 
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went  abroad,  "  preaehing  the  Word ;"  but  where  do  we  read  that 
they  carried  with  them  books  of  common  prayer,  for  nae  in  publio 
worship  ?  Printing  presses,  with  their  mighty  power,  had  no  ex- 
istence in  those  days;  converts  were  multiplied  every  where':  by 
what  means  were  they  to  be  supplied  with  prayer-books  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  liturgies  were  early  composed  and  used  in 
the  Christian  churches;  there  were  compositions  of  this  kind 
bearing  the  imposing  names  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists ;  as, 
the  Liturgy  of  Matthew,  the  Liturgy  of  Peter,  and  those  of  James 
and  Mark. 

Li  relation  to  these  works,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose, 
in  this  place,  to  give  you*  the  remarks  of  a  distinguished  Episco- 
palian :  "  Two  books,"  he  writes,  "  are  still  remaining,  under  the 
name  of  Matthew,  viz:  a  liturgy  pretended  to  have  been  composed 
by  him,  and  a  discourse  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Virgin ;  but  both  rejected  by  learned  men,  as  works  of  some  im- 
postor, many  ages  afier  the  death  of  that  holy  apostle. 

"  As  for  the  liturgies  ascribed  in  like  manner  to  some  others 
of  the  apostles,  viz :  St  Peter,  St  Mark,  and  St  James,  there 
is  not,  I  suppose,  any  learned  man  at  this  day  who  believes  them 
to  have  been  written  by  those  holy  men,  and  set  forth  in  the  man- 
ner that  they  are  now  published." — See  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by 
William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Baronius  even  does  not 
ascribe  those  liturgies  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists;  and  '*  there 
are  things  in  them,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  "  not  dreamt  of  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles."  ''With  regard  to  the  litur;^es  attributed  to 
Chrysostom  and  Basil,"  says  Bishop  White,  an  English  prelate 
who  lived  under  the  .reikis  of  James  L  and  Charles  L,  ''  the  litur- 
gies fathered  upon  St  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  have  a  known 
mother,  to  wit,  the  Boman  Church ;  but  there  is  (besides  many 
other  just  exceptions)  so  great  dissimilitude  between  the  supposed 
fethers  of  the  children,  that  they  rather  argue  the  dishonest  deal- 
ings of  their  mother,  than  serve  as  lawful  witnesses  of  that  which 
the  adversary  intended  to  prove  by  them." — ^Tracts  against  Fisher 
the  Jesuit,  p.  277. 

Several  writers  have  attempted  to  trace  the  rise  of  liturgies  in 
the  Christian  churches  of  olden  times.  Evidently  they  had  slen- 
der beginnings,  and  originated  partly  in  the  help  which  pastors 
sought  to  obtain  for  themselves  by  writing  out  the  prayers  they 
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would  offer  up  in  worship,  and  to  afford  to  oonverts,  who  were  ill* 
educated  in  religion  and  little  versed  in  the  phraseology  or  "whole- 
some words"  expressive  of  gospel  truths — and  partly  in  the  desire 
of  preachers  to  render  the  Christian  religion  less  offensive  and 
more  pqpular,  by  imitating  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews  and 
Qentiles.  From  this  disposition  to  bring  their  system  of  doctrine 
and  worship  more  into  harmony  with  the  prevailing  sentiments 
and  customs  of  the  age,  sprang  nearly  aU  the  corruptions  which 
soon  infbeted  the  Christian  Churck  The  Jews  evinced  a  growing 
attachment  to  forms,  just  in  proportion  as  they  lost  the  spirit  of 
true  religion;  and  &e  dentiles,  in  their  splendid  religious  estab* 
lishments  at  Bome,  Alexandria,  and  other  great  cities,  had  a  sdlemn 
form  for  every  pubUc  action,  in  worshipping  their  gods.  Could 
the  ministers  of  the  Christian  £ftith,  inspired  by  unhallowed  ambi* 
tion,  leave  their  worshipping  assemblies  long  without  liturgies  and 
imposing  ceremonies? 

.  Accordingly,  as  one  remarks,  liturgies  owe  their  origin,  not  to 
the  apostles,  not  to  any  Coimcils  General  or  Provincial,  but  to  the 
dioioe  and  determination  of  individuals  in  the  gospel  service: 
one  person  composed  one  form,  another  person  composed  another^ 
a  third  made  additions  to  these;  presently  some  of  the  Mheis  col- 
lected these  forms^  (for  no  early  liturgy  was  oompleted,)  added 
what  they  considered  to  be  improvements,  and  so  commended  them 
to  the  use  of  their  own  churches.  Hence  the  liturgies  were  as 
many  and  various  as  the  great  Episcopal  churches  of  those  days. 
In  tiie  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  they  began  to  take  order 
about  the  use  of  liturgies  Henceforward  darkness  overspread 
the  Christian  world ;  the  top  stone  of  the  hierarchy  was  laid  in 
tiie  supramacy  of  ihe  Bishop  of  Bome,  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
was  fiQly  developed.  Bitualism  triumphed  over  the  power  of  di- 
vine truth,  aitd  the  spirituality  of  divine  worship.  The  Bible, 
excepting  in  small,  disconnected  portions  of  it,  was  unknown  and 
unread;  and  liturgical  service  at  length  resulted  in  the  Soman 
Mass.  Even  in  the  seventh  century,  "the  first  form,  which  as- 
sumed  the  character  of  a  Ubelius  officialiaj  was  not  a  complete 
liturgy." 

The  antiquity  of  liturgies,  then,  ought  not  to  restrain  us  fix>m 
the  firee  exercise  of  the  gift  of  prayer  in  public  worship :  for  we 
have  seen  that  the  aposUea  and  presbyters  used  no  liturgies ;  on 
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the  contraiy,  they  directed  the  ministers  of  our  religion  to  "coret 
the  best  gifta/'  and  bring  their  gifts  in  public  praying  and  preach- 
ing to  the  service  of  their  Diviae  Master. 

Nor  ought  we  to  be  influenced  by  the  suggestion,  "  that  liturgies 
serve  to  promote  and  secure  uniformity  in  the  worship  of  God." 
For  uniformity,  such  as  God  requires  in  the  churches  of  the  saints, 
is  sufficiently  secured,  as  we  may  ascertain  by  attending  divine 
won^p  in  various  places,  without  the  use  of  written  forms  of 
prayer.  Were  the  apostles  regardless  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  ? 
Had  they  no  concern  for  a  proper  uniformity  in  worship?  Yet 
they  prescribed  no  liturgy,  and  the  prayers  on  record,  which 
dropped  firom  their  own  lips,  seem  not  to  have  been  the  repetition 
of  any  form. 

YL  In  &vor  of  the  expediency  of  using  written  forms  of 
prayer,  well  digested,  and  approved  by  the  Bopes,  Queen*  Eliza 
beth  and  others,  who  exercised  usurped  authority  in  the  Church, 
it  has  been  said,  '^  Who  wants  the  crude  and  indigested  thoughts 
of  another  thrown  out  in  such  a  solemn  exercise  as  prayer  in 
public  worship?" 

An  answer  to  this  misrepresentation  of  what  is  done  and  heard 
in  numerous  worshipping  assemblies  of  Christians,  may  be  thus 
given : 

1.'  It  must  be  first  proved  that  all  prayers,  without  written 
forms,  are  made  up  ''of  crude  and  indigested  thoughts-— of  inap- 
propriate petitions,  and  expressed  in  unedifying  language."  For 
that  endowment  denominated  "the  gift  of  prayer" — a  gift  enu- 
merated among  the  qualifications  for  the  gospel  ministry — ^presup* 
poses  and  secures  that  very  talent  which  sets  aside  the  objection 
just  stated. 

2.  The  Church  must  guard  against  the  evil  of  mxedifying  pas- 
toral prayer,  ''  by  laying  hands  suddenly  on  no  man."*  She  must 
see  to  it,  that  those  persons  whom  she  calls  to  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  ftimished  with  gifts  which  shall  render  thefti 
''apt  to  teach,"  and  sldlfdl  in  firaming  addresses  to  Gk>d,  in  ibe 
behalf  of  Christians  engaged  in  the  duty  of  public  worship. 

S.  Accordingly,  in  churches  well  governed,  that  evil  is  guarded 
against.  Christian  congregations  have  those  "to  watch  for  their 
souls,"  who  offer  up  eveiy  Sabbath  suitable  and  edifying  prayers. 
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So  trae  is  this,  that  it  is  rare  to  heitf  any  complaints  among  the 
people,  of  defects  in  this  branch  of  social  worship.  On  the  con- 
tcary,  m^ay  ohurehes  having  good  forms  of  prayer,  and  compre- 
hending a  great  number  of  intelligent  and  pious  members,  prefer 
fiee  or  extemporaneous  prayer. 

Surely  the  apostles  did  not  think  that  those  who  were  called  of 
God  to  the  sacred  ministry  would  be  unable  to  pray  and  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinances  in  an  edifying  manner;  otherwise  they 
would  have  made  provision  for  tUs  serious  defect  But  Christ 
lives  to  give  good  gifts  to  his  servants ;  they  have  ability  to  offer 
up  prayer,  and  are  not  dependent  on  liturgies  for  the  fEothful  exe- 
cution of  their  office. 

4.  K  a  pastor  be  able  and  fidthful,  his  thoughts  in  prayer,  though 
they  do  not  run  invariably  into  one  order,  cannot  "  be  indigested 
and  crude."  His  business  is  prayer ;  and  the  same  application  of 
the  mind  which  enables  him  to  preach  so  as  to  edify,  will  qualify 
him,  through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  pray  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  devotions  and  lacerate  the  religious  sensibilities  of  others. 

Vn.  But  it  has  been  further  objected  against  the  practice  of 
^extemporaneous  prayer  in  public  worship,  that  if  w^  do  not  know 
beforehand  what  the  prayer  is  to  be,  how  shall  we  be  prepared  to 
say  ''Amen"  to  the  petitions  which  may  be  offered? 

This  objection  obviously  has  little  weight:  for  there  is  abim- 
dant  security  in  the  piety  and  talents  of  a  good  pastor,  that  he 
will  pray  aright  and  in  an  edifying  manner.  If  he  cannot  be 
trusted  to  pray  with  his  flock,  he  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  embassy  of  Christ  to  sinners,  nor  be  empowered  to  administer 
the  holy  sacraments  to  believers. 

As  a  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  may  assent  to  a 
truth  delivered  in  a  sermon  not  before  read  by  him,  so  he  may 
with  his  heart,  tacitly  or  by  an  "  Amen,"  join  in  any  holy  desire 
expressed  by  another  in  prayer,  though  the  words  of  that  prayer, 
and  the  order  of  its  petitions  and  thanksgivings,  had  not  been 
placed  before  him  for  his  examination  and  approval. 

But  if  a  pastor,  through  ignorance  or  fanatical  imprudence, 
utters  any  sentiment  in  prayer,  in  which  the  pious  cannot  heartily 
join,  they  are  not  bound  to  say  "  Amen"  to  it.  Ignorance  and 
unprudenoe  are  disqualifications  for  the  pastoral  office. 
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y  IIL  I  shall  conclude  this  lecture  with  the  arguments  which  supp 
port  the  exercise,  by  the  pastor,  of  his  gift  of  prayer  in  the  divine 
service,  and  the  duty  of  extemporaneous  prayer,  or  prayer  offered 
up  without  written  forms — ^and  with  some  practical  reflections. 

1.  The  people  of  God,  under  the  ancient  dispensation  of  grace, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  book  of  Psalms  and  the  other  sacred 
records,  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular  forms  of  prayer; 
and  especially  under  the  present  more  spiritual  dispensation  of  the 
great  Abrahamic  Covenant,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  prescribed  no  set 
forms.  The  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  used  no  written 
forms :  some  of  their  prayers  and  acts  are  inconsistent  with  the 
use  of  a  liturgy.  Such  forms,  as  a  substitute  for  the  exercise  of 
die  gift  of  prayer  by  the  pastors  of  the  churches,  were  unknown 
in  the  first  centuries.  "  In  the  Epistles  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna^ 
about  the  time  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  and  of  the  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  there  are  not  the  least 
intimations  of  such  forms  of  service.  In  the  Epistles  of  Clemens, 
Bishop  of  Bome,  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  the  same  silence  is 
observed  respecting  liturgies.  In  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  in  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Cyprian,  the 
like  silence  prevails.  Toward  the  end  of  the  third  century,  in  the 
writmgs  of  one  or  two,  intimations  are  given  of  some  particular 
prayers  in  some  churches."  (Orig.  tom.  11.)  Justin  Martyr,  in 
speaking  of  the  worship  of  God  when  Christians  were  assembled 
together,  says,  "  that  the  president  or  officiating  minister  offers  up 
prayers  and  thanksgiving,  according  to  his  ability,"  or  gift  of 
prayer ;  an  expression,  as  Dr.  Dick  remarks,  "  which  would  have 
been  unmeaning  if  he  read  prayers  from  a  book,  as  in  this  case 
no  mental  ability  is  required,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  only  the 
eyes  and  the  voice." 

Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  says,  "Looking 
towards  heaven,"  (not  to  images  and  crosses,  etc.,)  "sine  monitore, 
quia  de  pectore,  oramus," — ^we  pray  without  a  monitor,  because  we 
pray  from  the  heart. 

"  We  are  not  atheists,"  (the  Gentiles  called  the  Christians  athe- 
ists, because  they  worshipped  without  material  altars  and  images, 
an  invisible  God,)  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  seeing  we  worship  the 
Maker  of  the  world,  'affirming  indeed,  as  we  are  taught,  that  he 
stands  in  no  need  of  Uood  and  drink  offerings,  or  incense ;  in  all 


oblations  we  praigd  him^  acoording  to  our  abilities,  with  or  in  the 
way  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving." 

Origen  speakii  (Con.  OeL  1.  8)  of  public  prayer  in  the  same  man« 
ner:  "fWe  worship  one  God  and  his  own  Son,  who  is  his  Word 
and  Image,  with  supplications  and  honors,  according  to  our  ability^ 
offering  to  the  God  of  the  universe  prayer,  through  his  only  be- 
gotten Son."  Again,  "  He  that  prays  must  bless  Gk>d  *  kata  duna- 
min,'  according  to  his  ability." 

Augustine,  in  Us  letter  to  Froba,  a  widow,  speaks  of  prayer  as 
dffered  up  extemporaneously.    (See  Milner's  Hist.,  voL  IL) 

Justin  Martyr  tells  us  that  Christians  in  worship  '^  rose  up  to 
prayer." 

Otigen  says,  "  they  prayed  with  closed  eyes,"  "  closing  the  eyes 
of  the  senses,  but  lifting  up  those  of  the  mind." 

Ohrysostom  sayis,  "it  required  more  confidence  and  boldness 
tiian  Moses  and  Elias  had,  to  pray,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  be* 
fore  the  Euchairist" 

Evidently,  public  prayer  was  conducted  according  to  the  ability 
and  taste  of  each  officiating  minister  for  the  time  being.  Hence 
fux>3e  the  diversity  observed  in  the  prayers  offered  up ;  and,  after 
liturgies  were  introduced,  the  great  variety  in  the  liturgies  of  vari- 
ous churches  in  various  places.  Socrates,  who  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  remarks,  "  Generally  in  any  place  what- 
soever, and  among  all  worshippers,  tiiere  cannot  be  two  found 
agreeing  in  the  same  prayers." 

Sozoman  also  says,  "It  cannot  be  found  that  the  same  prayers, 
psalms,  or  even  the  same  readings,  were  used  at  the  same  time." 
(Hist.  1.  vii.) 

Augustine  says,  "There  is  a  freedom  to  use  different  words, 
provided  the  same  things  are  maintained  in  prayers."    (Epis.  121.) 

Liturgies  in  churches,  within  the  limits  of  the  Boman  empire, 
were  various  and  composed  by  various  persons.  "  Even  in  th« 
Romish  Church  in  England,  as  late  down  sb  the  Reformation, 
there  was  no  single  uniform  liturgy  for  the  whole  kingdom." 

2.  Free  or  extemporaneous  prayer  by  pastors  in  public  wor- 
ship, is  better  adapted  than  prayer  by  written  form,  to  excite  and 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  devotion.  We  are  so  constituted,  that 
what  is  often  heard  by  being  often  repeated  in  the  same  words,  is 
less  attended  to  and  less  affecting.     "  Though  the  confessions,  the 
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petitionB  and  praises,  are  never  so  happily  framed,  and  tilio  ex- 
pressions never  so  proper  and  pathetic^"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "yet 
where  the  same  set  of  words  and  phrases  pass  over  the  ears  in  a 
constant  rehearsal,  the  soul,  by  degrees,  loses  those  lively  influ- 
ences and  devout  sensations  which  it  at  first  received  from  them, 
and  the  continued  round  of  uniform  expressions,  rolling  on  in  a 
beaten  track,  makes  little  more  impression  upon  the  heart,  than 
the  wheel  that  has  often  travelled  over  a  hardened  road." 

''In  the  use  of  such  forms,"  says  Bishop  Wilkins,  "a  man 
ought  to  be  very  watchful  over  his  own  heart,  for  fear  of  lip 
service  and  formality,  which  in  these  cases  we  are  more  especially 
exposed  to." 

S.  Take  another  argument :  Extemporaneous  prayer  gives  scope 
for  ike  improvement  of  the  g^  of  prayer,  and  to  the  operation  of 
the  grace  of  prayer,  by  the  expressions  of  the  desires,  confessiona 
and  thanksgivings  of  renewed  minds.  That  the  use  of  written 
forms  checks  the  iipprovement  of  the  giji  of  prayer,  is  evident: 
what  we  do  not  bring  into  exercise,  cannot  be  improved.  Yet  the 
Christian  is  commanded  to  ''covet  the  best  gifts,"  and  to  grow  in 
all  parts  of  Christianity,  gifts  as  well  as  graces.  But  "  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  prayer-books,"  says  Bishop  Wilkins,  "  and  go  no 
ftirther,  is  for.  a  Christian  to  remain  still  in  his  infancy,  and  not  to 
grow  up  in  his  new  nature.  This  would  be  aa  if  a  man  who  had 
once  need  of  crutches  should  always  aftierwards  make  use  of  them, 
and  so  necessitate  to  a  continual  impotence." 

But  ftirther,  forms  impose  a  restraint  upon  the  desires  of  the 
mind,  and  check  the  grace  of  prayer  in  its  exercise.  They  oblige 
us  to  think  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  aniL  to  limit  ourselves  to 
the  expression  of  their  desires,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  have  thoughts  and  desires  in  a  particular  associ- 
ation of  our  own.  "  When  the  heart  and  thoughts  of  a  Christian 
are  confined  to  the  words  of  any  form,  so  as  not  to  give  himself 
the  liberty  of  expressing  his  own  devout  breathings  aft;er  God, 
whatever  holy  elevation  of  soul  he  may  at  present  feel,  this  brings 
a  heavy  damp  upon  the  inward  devotion  of  the  heart ;  it  binds  • 
the  soul  in  uneasy  fetters,  and  it  appears  to  carry  in  it  a  resist- 
ance of  those  good  motions  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  whose  assistance 
is  promised  in  prayer,  *  because  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as 
we  ought,  and  the  Spirit  is  given  to  make  intercession  for  us,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  will  oi  God.' .  (Bom.  viiL)  Such  restraint  is  indeed 
painfol  to  a  holy  and  devout  woisfaipper ;  it  diminishes  the  plea* 
sure  which  the  Christian  has  in  his  converse  with  heaven ;  it  wskm 
liim  speak  to  God  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  while  he  enchains 
and  neglects  his  own." 

This  painfdl  restraint,  created  by  forms,  some  of  the  most  ardent 
Mends  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  haye  felt  It  is  said,  that 
when  Archbishop  Seeker  was  confined  by  illness,  and  sensible  of 
his  approaching  dissolution,  Mr.  Talbot,  of  Beading,  who.had  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  him,  and  had  received  his  preferment  from 
him,  visited  him  at  Lambeth.  Before  they  parted,  the  Archbishop 
said,  "  You  wiH  pray  with  me,  Mr.  Talbot  ?"  Whereupon,  Mr.  Tal* 
bot  rose  and  went  to  look  for  a  Prayer-Book.  "  That  is  not  what  I 
want  now,"  said  the  dying  prelate ;  "  kneel  down  by  me  and  pray 
for  me  in  the  way  I  know  you  are  used  to  do." 

It  is  therefore  true,  that  in  the  freedom  which  extemporaneous 
prayer  affords,  our  various  feelings  and  desires  are  more  likely  to 
be  fully  and  particularly  expressed.  "  There  is  a  life,  a  simplicity, 
a  touching  and  moving  power  in  prayers  poured  forth  from  a  pious 
and  feeling  heart,  which  cannot  be  ordinarily  approached  in  read- 
ing written  forms." 

4.  Another  argument  which  I  offer,  is  this:  Extemporaneous 
prayer  enables  a  pastor  better  to  accommodate  his  prayers,  in 
public  worship,  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  his  flock  and  to 
the  changes  which  may  occur  in  natural  and  spiritual  life.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  in  books  of  prayer  for  public  use  all  that 
variety  of  want,  of  trouble,  of  temptations,  and  of  comfort,  which 
enters  into  the  life,  walk  and  conflicts  of  jGuth.  But,  in  the  free- 
dom of  extemporaneous  prayer,  we  can  imburden  the  mind  more 
fully  of  its  anxieties  and  distresses,  and  approach  nearer  to  our 
diversifled  circumstances  and  trials.  Hence  the  Christian  who  has 
once  improved  his  gift  in  prayer  cannot  be  restricted  by  a  form ;  he 
must  pour  out  his  heart  more  freely  and  fully ;  express  his  repent- 
ance for  particular  sins;  supplicate  the  Divine  assistance,  as  we 
"find  done  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  to  escape  particular  snares,  and 
overcome  peculiar  temptations ;  and  plead  the  promises  which  fidth. 
grasps,  and  which  apply  more  directly  to  his  state. 

It  has  been  said  that  advice  given  in  books  is  conveyed  in  tenns^ 
too  general  to  be  applied  to  every  particular  emergency.    Certaioi 
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it  is,  prayers  in  books  haye  this  defect.  When,  thereftyre,  Episoo- 
palians,  with  a  view  to  tie  down  Christians  to  the  use  of  their 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  tell  us  that  the  prayers  therein  contained 
are  extracted  by  piecemeals  fix>m  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  they  argue  against  themselves  I  For  this  &ct  proves  that 
the  primitive  Christians  were  not  restricted  to  set  forms.  And  if 
the  Fathers  composed  their  own  prayers,  the  question  arises, 
whether  ministers  of  the  Word  now  are  so  inferior  to  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the 
use  of  the  same  liberty,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privi- 
leges, which  the  early  Fathers  had  7  Let  the  writings  of  the  latter 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  orthodox  and  evangelical  pastors 
of  this  day,  and  the  question  must  be  answered  in  a  way  that  wiU 
discharge  tis  from  the  obligation  of  taking  the  words  of  our  prayers 
from  the  closets  of  the  early  converts,  whatever  piety  and  zeal  ihey 
displayed  in  their  Saviour's  service.  "  Why  should  men  who  lived 
a  thousand  years  ago  understand  prayer,  and  be  able  to  prescribe 
forms  for  it,  better  than  the  learned  and  pioius  divines  of  our 
day?" 

Besides,  in  extemporaneous  prayer,  the  evangelical  pastor  is  at 
liberty  to  use  the  choicest  petitions  of  the  Fathers  expressed  in 
their  very  words,  without  binding  himself  and  the  church  under 
his  care  to  the  constant  use  of  any  one  prescribed  form  of  prayer. 

IX.  Setting  aside  now  the  arguments  employed  to  prove  that 
public  pastoral  prayer,  by  written  forms,  is  eay>edient,  (after  having 
shown  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Word,  has  prescribed  no 
liturgy,)  T  return  to  the  proposition  early  laid  down  in  this  lecturOj 
namely,  that  Ae  gift  of  prayer  is  a  talent^  which  the  evangelical  pas- 
tor is  called  to  exercise  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  The 
Saviour,  who  instituted  the  gospel  ministry,  and  who  "  ascended 
to  receive  good  gifts  for  men,"  has  engaged  (Matt  xxviii.  20; 
Ephes.  iv.  7,  8,  11,  12)  to  impart  spiritual  abilities  to  his  gospel 
servants;  and  if  any  are  unqualified,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  through  defect  of  gifts,  either  to  pray  or  preach  '*  unto 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  such  are  not  called  by  hmi  to 
serve  with  his  approbation  in  the  work  of  this  important  min- 
istry. 

Keeping  then  in  view,  that  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  bound  to 
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ttr^a  bishop  in  the  Ohiistian  Ohuich ;  and  also  the  foot,  that  the 
ff^  as  weU  as  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  imparted  to  him  in 
the  ordinary  dispensation  of  his  infiuenoes,  admit  of  growOi  and 
improvemeTit,  it  is  almost  tuxneoessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  renr 
dered  a  duty  highly  incumbent  on  him  to  aim  at  improvement  in 
his  gift  of  prayer,  and  to  furnish  himself  with  proper  matter  and 
lai^uage.  On  this  obligation  I  should  not  here  dwell  fbr  a 
moment,  were  it  not  f^  an  error  which  some  who  are  averse  to 
written  forms  of  prayer  cherish  od  this  subject.  They  think  that 
in  pirs^er  the  pastor,  as  well  as  the  private  Christian,  ought  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  immediate  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  that  it  would  be  ^'a  quenching  of  the  Spirit"  to  Aimish  one* 
self  beforehand  with  matter  and  expressions  suited  to  that  impor* 
tant  exercise. 

1.  This  (^nion^  itwiEbe.perodved,  acoords  with  thedoetrineof 
fanatics  on.the  subject  of  preaohing,  and  rests  upon  wrong  notions 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  evince  that  it  is 
destitute  of  any  foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  I  must  observe^  first, 
that.there  is  no  promise  made  to  the  Ohristian  pastor,  of  an  imm^ 
diate  infusion  of  thoughts  and  words  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  in 
praying  or  in  preaching,  :and  if  he  depend  upon  such  infosicm  in 
prayer,  he  ought  7u>t  'f  to  give  himself  to  reading,"  nor  revolve  any 
divine  truth  in  his  thoughts,  but  depend  upon  the  like  inf usicm  in 
preaching  the  Word. 

True  it  is,  when.Qo4  calls  men  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to 
extraordinary  duties,  he  will  qualify  them  with  a  ^'  tongue  and 
wisdom."  When  he  says  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  economy,  with  its  appropriate  laws  and  institu- 
tions, "  Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  say,  neither  do  ye  premedi- 
tate,"  then  he  will  also  give  them,  ^*  in  that  very  hour,  that  which 
they  shall  say."  But  this  divine  work  is  eviimSy  miraculous,  and 
«it  is  atempting  qf  God  to  depend  upon  his  extraordinary  opera- 
tions for  the  performance  of  ordinary  duties.  Judiciously  is  it 
said  by  the  son  of  Syraeh,  (Bodes,  xviii.  22 :)  "  Before  thou  prayest, 
prepare  thyself  and  be  not  as  one  who  tempts  the  Lord." 

2.  If  no  immediate  inftision  of  thoughts  and  words  in  prayer  be 
promised,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pastor,  by  the  use  of  all  proper 
means,  to  cultivate  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  to  furnish  his  numd 
with  matter  for  pastoral  prayer. 
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ITnder  the  law  of  Moeea,  the  Israelites  were  botuid  to  offer  in 
sacrifice  to  God  '^ihebestof  their  flocks;"  and  snieljour  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise  should  correspond  with  the  spirit 
of  that  reasonable  requisition.  The  pastor,  especiallj,  '^  should 
not  be  hastj  to  utter  any  thing  before  God,"  (Eccles.  y.  2 ;)  and  as 
one  of  the  important  ends  in  prayer  is  the  ''  edification"  of  others, 
he  should  aim  to  possess  cultivated  gifts,  and  to  exercise  ihem  in 
the  best  manner.  His  gift  of  prayer  is  to  be  displayed  in  a  most 
interesting  and  solemn  part  of  divine  worship.  It  is  conversant 
with  the  dearest  interests  of  immortal  souls.  It  is  to  be  ^nployed 
in  expressing  the  desires  and  requ^ts  of  the  pious  around  him, 
and  to  stir  up  the  affections  at  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace. 

I  shall  now  close  the  didactic  part  of  this  lecture,  by  observing, 
that  the  gift  of  prayer  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and 
that  it  is  improved — 

(1.)  By  renewed  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

(2.)  By  keeping  the  mind  fiEuniliar  with  the  devotional  parts  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

(8.)  By  intellectual  improvements,  consisting  in  an  increase  ol 
knowledge,  quickness  of  apprehension,  readiness  of  memory,  and 
fertility  of  expression. 

(4.)  By  the  frequent  careful  exercise  of  the  gift  itself. 

(6.)  By  cultivating  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  Grace,  if  it  be  abun« 
dant  in  the  heart,  will  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  intellectual 
powers.  It  invigorated  the  understanding,  and  exalted  the  im- 
agination, as  well  as  refined  the  taste  of  poor  John  Bunyan,  the 
tinker,  and  qualified  him  to  compose  a  work  which  has  rendered 
his  name  immortal  in  Christendom. 

In  the  succeeding  lecture,  your  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
Matter,  Order,  and  Manner,  which  should  characterize  Pastoral 
Prayers.  Here  let  me  lead  your  thoughts  to  a  few  practical  re- 
flections. 

Prayer,  you  have  heard,  is  one  of  the  regular  public  services  of - 
the  Evangelical  Pastor;  and  a  duty  which  must  be  more  frequently 
performed  than  that  of  preaching  the  Word. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent. on  those  in  a  Theological  Seminary 
"  who  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,"  to  inquire  what  preparations 
they  have  made  or  are  making  for  the  performance  of  this  great 
duty  ?    I  know  that  you  have  prayed  often ;  but  there  is  a  great 
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difference  between  saying  a  ytKjet  over,  in  all  the  ardor  of  elevated 
animal  spirits  and  good  elocution,  and  praying  a  prayer,  firom  a 
heart  well  exax^ised  towards  God.  The  great  questions,  on  enter- 
ing upon  this  subject  with  a  view  to  examine  yourselves,  are : 
Have  you  received  any  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  suppli- 
cation ?  Have  you  gone  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  as  one  sick  of  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  around  him  goes  with  pleasure  and  for 
recoveiy  into  wholesome  air?  Have  you  "given  yourselves  to 
prayer,"  as  an  aquatic  fowl  hastens  to  the  water  as  its  proper 
element  7  Do  you  feel  habitually,  that  God's  mercy -seat,  sprinkled 
with  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesas  Christ,  "  the  great  High  Priest  of 
our  profession,"  who  offered  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  is  the 
filace  "  whereunto  your  soul  would  continually  resort,"  and  where 
alone  you  can  obtain  rest  and  peace ;  whence  alone  you  can  derive 
strength,  and  hope,  and  consolation  ? 

Here  it  would  be  useful  that  you  should  review  all  your  past 
experience  in  prayer;  that  you  should  consider  when  first  you 
b^gan  to  pray  for  mercy  ? — ^what  difficulties  "  sin  that  dwelt  in  you 
created?" — ^what  temptations  of  the  adversary  you  experienced,  in 
your  first  attempts  to  call  upon  God? — ^what  special  enlargements 
you  have  enjoyed  at  the  throne  of  grace  ? — and  what  answeis 
have  been  given  to  your  prayers  ? 

Here  you  ought  to  consider  how  you  are  now  exercised  in 
prayer  ?  The  hypocrite  is  principally  concerned  about  the  opinions 
which  men  entertain  of  his  praying  talent :  the  true  Ghristian  is 
solicitous  that  his  heart  in  prayer  shall  be  right  with  God.  The 
formalist  is  satisfied,  if  his  prayers  be  said  over  at  the  proper  times: 
the  renewed  mind  is  dissatisfied  with  itself  unless  it  can  offer  up 
the  sacrifice  of  a  heart  truly  contrite,  truly  believing,  or  truly  affec- 
tionate and.  thankfiiL  The  sdfrighteous  take  merit  from  the 
number,  the  supposed  excellency,  and  the  warmth  of  their  prayers: 
the  true  Christian  is  usually  ashamed  of  his  prayers,  and  rests  his 
hope  upon  the  infinite  value  of  his  Bedeemer's  sacrifice,  and  upon 
the  efficacy  of  his  intercessions,  as  his  advocate  with  the  Father. 
Those  who  have  not  the  grace  of  prayer,  become  proud  m  propor- 
tion to  the  superior  measure  of  their  gift  in  prayer,  and  to  the 
reputation  which  they  acquire  through  this  endowment;  but  it  is 
at  the  throne  of  grace  that  the  Christian  receives  the  most  power- 
ful lessons  of  humility,  and  is  made  to  be  closely  observant  of  the 
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dtelte  dP'  Us  own  mind,  imd  most  feelingly  alive  to  the  pressure  of 
ids  heart^sins  and  his  many  imperfections.  There  he  is  sometimes 
«>  troubled  at  the  view  of  the  low  state  of  his  religious  affections, 
and  his  want  of  proper  exercises,  that  he  cannot  roll  out  words  as 
iilsoal,  but  is  lost  in  inward  struggles,  and  "  groans  in  spirit,  being 
burdened-"  If  the  formalist  be  fluent  and  animated  in  prayer,  he 
is  content.  But  oh,  what  trouble  has  the  Christian  at  some  times, 
with  the  hardness  of  his  heart  and  the  wanderings  of  his  thoughts 
and  affections  in  prayer!  A  fonnalist  has  no  inward  sense  of 
(either  spiritual  depression  or  enlargement  in  prayer;  he  feels 
always  alike,  excepting  that  he  finds  prayer  more  of  a  tosh  at  one 
tiine  than  at  another,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  interruptions  it 
creates' in  his  worldly  puxBuits  and  carnal  ease:  but  the  renewed 
mind  is  variously  exercised  in  prayer,  sometimes  straitened, 
and  at  other  times  unexpectedly  aided  and  elevated ;  sometimes 
dint  up,  self-condemned,  in  the  very  prayer  which  is  passing  firom 
the  lips,  and  distressed  after  it,  but  at  other  times  disposed  to 
wrestle  with  God,  to  press  nearer  to  his  mercy-seat,  to  plead  con- 
fidently his  promises,  feeling  so  much  pleasure  in  that  communion 
which  prayer  affords  with  the  God  of  his  salvation,  that  his  heart 
is  in  his  closet  before  his  body. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  earnestly  solicit  you  to 
inquire  whether  you  have  that  measure  of  Christian  experience 
in  priayer  which  can  give  you  evidence  that  you  have  been  actu- 
ated "by  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication."  **They  shall 
come  with  weeping,  and  with  mpplicaiicn  will  I  lead  them,  saith 
the  Lord." 

In  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  men  are  obliged  to  pray  often. 
Now,  what  drudgery  must  it  be,  to  be  bound  to  pray  so  often  and 
so  much,  without  ikegro/ce  of  prayer — ^with  respectable  gifts,  in- 
deed, with  various  fit  and  acce{»table  words,  and  a  lively  flow  of 
the  animal  spirits,  but  without  those  exercises  of  precious  faith 
and  unfeigned  love,  which  enable  the  Christian  to  trade  with  God 
for  the  merchandise  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  to  enrich  his  soul 
"with  the  sure  mercies  of  David." 

And  let  me  observe,  that  the  "  grace  of  prayer "  is  not  to  be 
acquired  merely  by  praying  often  and  fluently  in  public  The 
Pharisees  prayed  much  and  prayed  long ;  but  their  principles  were 
not  improved  by  their  prayers :  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  per- 
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sons  pTaying  ferventlj  and  eloqueatlj,  wlio  employ  their  prajeis 
aa  a  mantle  to  cover  lap  their  depiayities.  Be  Bolicitous,  theie- 
fore,  that  jour  hearts  in  prayer  ''be  right  with  God."  Inquire 
whether  you  have  those  conyictions  of  want  and  poverty,  and 
those  feelings  of  unworthiness,  which  your  supplications  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  imply.  '^  God  giveth  grace  to  the  hum- 
ble, but  the  proud  he  knoweth  a&r  off."  "  Whosoever  abaseth 
himself  shall  be  exalted."  Inquire  whether  you  have  received 
the  Saviour  by  faith,  and  feel  no  boldness,  iif  cpmipg  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  but  by  Him,  as  the  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God, 
as  the  Mediator,  whose  atoning  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and 
whose  intercessions  alone  can  procure  the  acceptance  of  your  per- 
son and  your  prayers.  Inquire  whether  you  cherish  those  awfbl 
impressions  of  Jehovah's  purity  and  majesty,  those  correct  views 
of  your  own  sinfulness  and  insufficiency,  which  will  render  hu- 
mility your  ordinary,  as  it  is  your  becoming  dress,  before  the 
mercy-seat.  Inquire  further,  whether  you  are  fervent  in  prayer, 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  incalculable  worth  of  the 
blessings  which  you  ask  for,  and  importunate  in  your  requests. 

Bemember  that  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  in  his 
operations  in  the  human  heart,  is  essential  to  your  further  experi- 
ence of  redeeming  mercy,  to  your  growth  in  grace,  and  to  all  real 
pleasure  in  walking  with  God,  and  in  serving  him  in  the  gospel 
of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ 

A  man,  to  be  sure,  may  engage  in  the  gospel  ministry  without 
actual  experience  of  the  converting  and  sanctifying  power  of 
divine  truth ;  he  may  acquire  the  fiune  of  a  great  preacher,  and 
as  such  draw  multitudes  around  him,  to  be  entertained  and  moved 
by  his  eloquent  addresses ;  but  if  he  know  neither  ''the  terrors  of 
Jehovah  nor  the  grace  of  Christ,"  as  the  rede^ned  know  them,  he 
will  not  stand  fast,  either  in  holy  living  or  in  sound  doctrine,  when 
he  can  promote  his  worldly  interests,  and  add  to  his  popularity 
and  higher  elevation,  by  abandoning  them.  An  increase  of  doc- 
trinal knowledge,  and  richer  stores  of  learning,  form  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  Christian  experi^ice.  It  is  this  experience  that  will 
give  delight  to  the  mind  of  a  pastor,  in  discharging  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  ministry ;  this  experience  alone  will  enable  one  to 
endure  hardships  with  patience  and  constancy,  for  Christ's  sake; 
and  this  experience  alone  can  Avet  upon  the  heart  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  great  doctrines  of  grace. 
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That  you  may  be  stead&st,  nmnoyable,  and  tuiefal  in  the  minia* 
try  of  the  gospel,  abound  in  prayer,  through  the  Holy  Ghost. 
That  ministry,  you  have  heard,  wiU  try  every  grace  of  your  hearts; 
it  will  expose  you,  if  you  are  fidthfiil,  to  many  severe  trials:  but 
remember  your  Redeemer  is  nigh,  to  aid  you  by  fresh  communi 
cations  of  Divine  influence,  and  that  in  his  service, 


"Strength  is  born 
In  llie  deep  nlenoe  of  long-foffBring  hearty 
Not  midti  joy." 


t 


LECTURE    V. 

QUAUFIGATIOKS  FOR  THE   PASTORAL   OFFICE,    CONTINnSX» 
MATTSB,  OBDEB,  AED  MAEHn  OP  PASTOBAL  PRATER. 

Ik  the  Directory  for  the  public  worship  of  God  agreed  apon 
by  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  it  is  said,  "In  the 
beginning  of  the  blessed  Beformation,"  (in  England^)  "  many  godly 
and  learned  men  rejoiced  much  in  the  Book  of  Common  Flrayer 
at  that  time  set  forth,  because,  the  Mass  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
service  being  removed,  the  public  worship  of  Crod  was  celebrated 
in  our  own  tongue."  "  Howbeit  long  and  sad  experience,"  con- 
tinues the  Directory,  "  hath  made  it  manifest  that  the  liturgy  used 
in  the  Church  of  England  hath  proved  an  offense,  not  only  to 
many  of  the  godly  at  home,  but  also  to  the  Beformed  Church 
abroad.  Prelates  and  their  facdon  have  labored  to  raise  the 
estimation  of  it  to  such  a  height,  as  if  there  were  no  other  tuar^ 
ship  or  vKn/  of  worship  of  Qod  among  us,  but  only  the  JSkrvtce- 
Book,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and 
justling  of  it  out  as  unnecessary,  or,  at  best,  &r  inferior  to  the 
reading  of  common  prayer,  whrch  was  made  no  better  than  an 
idol  by  many  ignorant  and  superstitious  people.  Add  to  which, 
(which  was  not  foreseen,  but  since  hath  come  to  pass,)  that  the 
Uturgy  hath  been  a  great  means  to  make  and  increase  an  idle 
and  unedifying  ministry,  which '  contented  itself  with  set  forms, 
made  to  their  hands  by  others,  without  putting  forth  themselves 
to  ezerdbe  the  gift  of  prayer  with  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
pleaseth  to  furnish  all  his  servants,  whom  he  calleth  to  that 
office  !"* 

The  statements  just  given  fix>m  the  Directory,  and  elidted 


*  "He  that  knowetfa  God  and  his  worh^  and  knowath  his  own  nns  and  wanti^  k 
aeq«aiat«d  with  the  bast  prayer-booh."— Bi 
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from  those  who  had  full  knowledge  of  both  the  ^tseftd  aud 
unhappy  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  Book  o^  Common 
Prayer,  in  a  whole  kingdom  of  Protestants,  will  show  that  we 
hare  not  been  too  particular  in  our  arguments  against  the  im- 
position, by  human  authority,  of  set  forms,  operating  to  the 
exclusion  of  extemporaneous  or  free  prayer  by  the  Christian 
pastor,  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  Those  arguments  might 
receive  additions  were  it  necessary  here;  but  let  it  suffice  to 
remark,  that  when  little  care  is  bestowed  on  the  religious  edu- 
cation and  selection  of  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Church-establishment  in  England ;  when  persons 
of  untried  gifts,  slender  theplogical  knowledge,  and  habits  of 
piety  stiU  unformed,  "take  orders,"  as  it  is  called,  we  caiinot  be 
Burpnsed  that  such  a  help  as  the  Book  of  Coinmon  Prayer  is 
tonnd  to  be  usefiiL  But  we  know  that  the  eyangelical  pastor 
is  authorized  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  called:  to  exeircise  his  ffiji 
of  prayer,  in  the  worshipping  assemblies  of  Christians.  This 
duty,  as  I  have  before  said,  he  is  bound  to  diachatge  in'  Ihe 
best  manner  and  form  that  he  can  invent,  in  a  premeditated  form^ 
if  that  be  the  best  to  express  the  desires  and  stir  up  the  affections 
of  others.  .         . 

It  is  injurious  every  way  to  bo  cartless  of  his  language — 
markedly  defective  in  his  sentiments,  whenever  he  is  the  mouth 
of  the  many  around  him  at  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace. 

In  relation  to  his  prayers  in  public  worship,  ibe  Evangelical 
Pastor  must  direct  hjs  sezious  attention  to  three  thingsH-rnamely, 
to  the 

1.  Matter. 

2.  Order,  and  . 

8.  Manner  of  his  prayers* 

i 

I.  ThB  MATFTSR  of  his  PRAYXB& 

The  matter*  in  prayer  constituted  its  substance;  and,  as  I 

''  '  •      .*..,,..■ -  ,-  -- 

*  Sndi  words  m  oeenr  in  the  Hebrew  Seri]itiixiBi^  in  relation  to  prayer,  are  learn- 
edly explained  {among  others)  by  Professor  Wi(sin%  in  Orat  Dom.  Exer.  1  a  x  p^ 

JSTo.  9-ia. 

The  prinoipal  Greek  terms  ezpreMiye  of  prayer,  whi<^  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment seriptarei^  ar^» 

•'  Jf^ffif t"  entreaty. 
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liave  before  observed  to  jou,  it  must  be  as  diversified  as  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  a  Christian  congregation,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  desires  of  renewed  minds.  In  proportion  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  matter,  must  be  the  care  and  studj 
of  the  pastor  to  exhibit  this  attribute  of  edifying  prayer  in  public 
worship. 

Now,  to  ftumish  yourselves  with  matter  for  prayer,  let  the  fol- 
lowing directions  be  observed : 

1.  The  pastor  must  study  the  various  states  of  his  own  heart ; 
note  the  workings  of  the  law  of  sin,  and  the  insidious  course  of 
this  enemy  in  his  own  mind;  mark  the  trials  to  which  &ith  is 
exposed  in  this  world  of  sense,  and  the  changes  incident  to 
the  divine  life ;  observe  the  dealings  of  God  with  himself  and 
remember  past  extremities  and  past  deliverances.  Christian  ex- 
perience is  a  special  and  most  instructive  teacher.  Certain  it 
is,  a  pastor  will  better  know  what  to  pray  for,  when  he  is  a 
close  observer  of  what  transpires  in  the  spiritual  warfisure ;  when 
he  carefully  remarks  the  weakness  of  his  own  arm;  the  poverty 
of  his  own  resources;  the  variety  of  his  own  wants,  and  his 
entire  dependence  upon  the  spirit  and  grace  of  his  Bedeemer. 
Oh  I  when  be  has  often  appropriated  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
(Ps.  xl.,)  "I  am  poor  and  needy,  yet  the  Lord  thinketh  upon 
me;  thou  art  my  help  and  my  deliverer;  make  no  tarrying,  O 


^ nfittvtvxn^^  snpplioation.    Ephea  yL  IS. 

^^  cvrivt^ft"  intercession.    1  lim.  iL  1. 

*'  cunFfto,*^  desire ;  ^^  t^xa^^tia^^^  thankagiring.    PhiL  It.  6. 

Theodoretof  the  6th  cent  eacplains  ^^cUr^Afafos"  (PhiL  it.  6.,)  truuUted  ''request^* 
to  denote  prayer  in  general 

This  will  be  conceded  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  ezp<mtion  which  he  makes  of 
**  tix^^^'^o^  that  it  denotes  the  yarions  expressions  of  gratifeade  in  prayer.  But 
the  learned  ancient  Father  considers  the  other  three  Qreek  terms  to  denote  each  a 
rarious  kind  or  part  of  prayer:  thus  he  makes  ^'dfi^ffft^i"  (Eph.  6,)  translated  "prayer,* 
to  refer  to  that  kind  of  prayer  in  which  we  deprecate  that  which  is  evil ;  yet  this 
Tcry  word  is  used  (Luke  i.  13)  in  that  prayer  in  which  Zachariah  supplicated  for  a 
son  1  n^otftvTCIt  translated  supplication,  (Ephea  yi,)  he  refers  to  that  kind  of  prayer 
in  which  men  ask  for  what  is  good,  as  opposed  to  what  is  eril ;  bat  the  term  seems 
to  be  otherwise  used  in  Matt  zzrl,  where  our  Lord  used  it  to  signify,  not  a  direct 
request  for  what  is  good,  but  a  supplication  in  which  eril  is  deprecated. 

So  also  Mr^tttttTi  intercession,  is  not  confined  (1  Tim.  ii  1)  to  the  expression  of 
sympathy  in  prayer  for  the  afflicted,  but  employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Tim.  iy.  6) 
as  a  prayer  in  which  we  ask  God  for  a  blessing  upon  our  food. 

7 
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mj  Godl"  win  he  not  be  dlBposed  ia  pubHo  prayer  to  make 
the  same  confession  and  grateful  acknowledgment,  and  offer  up 
t^e  same  petition  in  behalf  of  Christiana  assembled  in  worship  7 

For  this  purpose,  it  has  been,  recommended  to  pM^torp,  to  keep 
4¥Knes  or  d^ily  written  records  of  their  owifi  trials  and  encour- 
agements, in  walking  with  God.  But  whether  this  be  done  or 
not,  we  must  sajjr,  ^'Ciommune  with  thine  owi^  heart  in  thy 
chamber,  and  be  still." 

2L  To  proome  matter  for  pmyer,  the  pastor  must  diligently 
read  f^id  study  0ie  Sacre4  Scriptures^  especially  t^ie  deyotipnaJ 
parts  of  this  wonderful  book. 

The  written  Word  of  God  is  rich  in  matter  suiti^ble  for  prayer, 
both  public  and  private.  It  shows  what  the  saints  of  old,  "  who 
liyed  by  faith,"  have  prayed  for;  it  places  an  infinite  variety  of 
choice  petitions  upon  our  lips;  it  desmbes  the  wants  of  the 
sinner — ^his  helplessness  and  insufficiency,  and  the  declensions 
of  the  believer  and  his  consequent  troubles ;  and  it  contains  ex- 
ceeding great  s,n,d  precious  promises,  while  it  unfolds  the  methods 
oC  divine  grace  in  ^' bringing  many  sons  to  glory  I"  The  Word 
of  God  is,  therefore,  a  store-house^  from  which  we  can  be  supplied 
with  matter  for  prayer,  as  well  as  "an  armoryj  in  which  are  a 
thousa^id  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men  I" 

'* Extemporaneous  prayer,"  says  one,  "if  made  up  chiefly,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  of  the  thoughts  and  language  of  Scripture,  no 
pious  person  who  loves  his  Bible  and  is  &mili|u:  with  it,  will 
have  any  material  difficulty  at  all  in  following  him  who  leads, 
and  entirely  uniting  with  him." 

By  studying  the  Scriptures,  Christians  deprived  of  a  liberal 
education  have  been  known  to  improve  so  much  in  their  ability 
to  offer  up  prayer,  as  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others  very  profit* 
ably  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

8.  To  procure  matter  for  prayer,  the  pastor  must  strive  "to 
know  the  state  of  his  fiock.^^  Such  knowledge  will  open  to  his 
view  "  the  numerous  dry  bones  in  the  valley  of  vision,"  and  dis- 
pose him  to  cry  mightily  to  God  for  the  Spirit  of  life  to  breathe 
upon  them.  His  eye  will  discover  the  sad  condition  of  those  who 
are  led  captive  by  the  Devil;  the  various  deceits  of  sin,  and  the 
various  errors  by  which  the  human  heart  fortifies  itself  in  impeni- 
tence.   He  will  become  acquainted  with  what  God's  dear  childreq 


meedi  with  their  trials  and  oomplaiata,  and  with  what  they  are 
•plicitQua  that  h^  should  praj  for  in  their  behalf;  while,  in  the 
YJew  of  the  yariona  merciee  beetowed  qj^  the  many  around  himi 
his  lips  will  be  richly  laden  with  yarious  thanksgivings. 

4.  The  pastor  must  also  be  engi^ed  in  secret  prat^.  Grod  has 
established  a  blessed  connection  between  closet  worship  and  public 
duty.  Certain  it  is,  the  minister  who  prays  often  in  secret  will 
find  his  "strength  r^ewed  for  his  work,  and  will  be  rewarded 
openly,"  if  not  by  numy  converts  immediately  given  as  seals  to 
his  ministry,  at  least  by  receiving  much  of  the  ''qpirit  of  suppli- 
oatkm,"  and  having  much  Qiatter  collected  &r  public  prayer. 

In  secret  prayer  the  h^art  is  made,  in  all  its  states  and  exercises, 
the  subject  of  particular  reflection.  Evil,  pinging  from  the  law 
of  sin  in  our  members,  is  discerned  and  felt,  and  the  result  of 
such  painM  experience  invariably  is,  that  we  groan  inwardly  and 
find  much  to  pray  £:>r«    Mari!IN  IiUTHXB,  that  successful  reformer, 

"Wli^se  least  dirtingnjihed  day 
Shone  with  aome  portion  of  that  heayonljr  Inatre^ 
Which  ma1i6B  the  Sabbath  lorely  in  the  right 
Of  bleeaed  angeU  pitjing  human  tnm," 

was  much  engaged  in  doset  worehip.  John  Knox  wrestled  in 
private  prayer  with  God,  and  hence  derived  that  grace  which 
enabled  him  to  speak  boldly  in  the  Lorjl,  and  to  roll  forward  with 
much  strength  and  speed  the  chariot  of  gospel  truth  in  Scotland, 
It  was  when  Mr.  Welsh,  that  fidthful  minister  of  Ood,  was  en* 
gaged  at  midnight  in  secret  prayer,  at  an  obscure  lodging  place  in 
his  la^avels,  that  a  Popish  fiiar,  who  overheard  him,  was  savingly 
impressed.  Sweet  to  spiritual  taste,  and  richly  laden  with  pre- 
cious truth,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  distinguished  Leighton  on  this 
subject :  **  He  that  ia  ^much  in  prayer,"  the  Archbishop  writes, 
''shall  grow  rich  in  grace y  he  shall  thrive  and  increase  most  that 
is  busiest  in  this  which  ia  our  very  traffic  with  heavQn,  and  fetches 
the  most  precious  commodities  thence.  He  that  sets  oftenest  out 
those  ships  of  desire,  that  makes  most  voyages  to  that  land  of 
spices  and  pearls,  shall  be  sure  to  improve  his  stock  most,  and  have 
most  of  heaven  upon  earth ;  but  the  true  art  of  this  trading  is 
very  rare.  Every  trade  hath  something  wherein  the  skill  of  it 
lies;  but  this  is  deep  and  supernatural,  and  is  not  reached  by 
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human  industry.  Industry  is  to  be  used  in  it;  but  we  must  know 
the  &culty  of  it  comes  from  above,  from  that  spirit  of  prayer 
without  which  learning  and  wit  can  do  nothing.  Therefore,  this 
IS  to  be  our  prayer  often — our  great  suit  for  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
that  we  may  speak  the  language  of  the  sons  of  God,  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  alone  teaches  the  heart  to  pronounce  aright." 

5.  Again,  to  procure  matter  for  prayer,  the  pastor  miLst  carry 
all  his  knowledge  of  the  particular  wants,  temptations,  and  vari* 
ous  faults  of  the  human  heart,  with  him  into  the  sanctuary.  He 
should  consider  that  he  is  to  pray  for  many,  whose  necessities  are 
many  and  various.  Let  him,  then,  pray  under  the  impression  of 
this  &ct,  and  he  will  find  much  to  ask  for ;  for  are  not  the  ungodly-, 
to  be  converted?  Is  not  the  proud  sinner  to  be  abased;  the 
awakened  to  be  directed  to  the  Saviour;  the  self-righteous  to  be 
undeceived ;  the  wanderer  to  be  sought  after  and  restored ;  the 
weak  in  faith  to  be  strengthened ;  the  mourner  in  Zion  to  be  com* 
forted,  and  all  the  saints  in  all  their  helplessness  to  be  ''  kept  by 
divine  power  through  faith  unto  salvation"?  And  having  all 
these  various  characters  around  him,  when  he  rises  up  to  offer  pray- 
er, and  their  eternal  interests  weighing  upon  his  heart,  will  he  not 
find  matter  for  prayer  ?  Oh  I  if  the  pastor  reflects  upon  the  press- 
ing wants  of  his  hearers,  and  is  indifferent  about  his  own  reputa- 
tion as  an  eloquent  prayer-maker,  he  will  oftien  be  ftdl  and  fervent 
at  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  rule  in  practice, 
that  the  pastor  should  spend  a  few  moments  in  serious  reflection, 
before  he  rises  to  pray  in  the  congregation,  pondering  the  solemn 
&ct  that  he  is  to  address  a  Being  of  infinite  majesty  and  glory,  in 
the  behalf  of  the  many,  and  running  over  in  his  thoughts  the 
various  mercies  which  his  associates  in  worship  need ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  spirit  of  supplication,  conviction  of  their  need  of  Christ, 
pardon  of  sin,  repentance  unto  life,  faith,  sanctified  affections, 
deliverance  from  various  troubles,  support  under  various  afflic- 
tions, grace  to  persevere,  comfort  on  the  way,  hope  in  death,  and 
everlasting  victory  and  glory. 

6.  In  a  word,  to  procure  matter  for  prayer,  the  pastor  must  feel 
his  dependence  upon,  and  supplicate  habitually  for  himself,  the 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  With  all  that  improvement  which  the 
ministers  of  the  Word  can  make  by  their  own  efforts,  they  still 
"  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought ;"  and  if  they  are  bom 
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again,  they  will  be  conscious  of  their  insufficiency.  "  The  opening 
of  the  mouth  "  (Ps.  IL)  in  holy  fireedom,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  heart  in  prayer,  must  come  from  God.  Eminent  as  the  apostle 
Paul  was  in  gifts,  he  solicited  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  'Hhat  ut« 
terance  might  be  given  unto  him,  that  he  might  open  his  mouth 
boldly  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel."  (Ephes.  vi.) 
Accordingly,  another  apostle  exhorts  Christians  to  build  them- 
selves ''  on  their  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
(Jude  XX.) 

The  pastor,  therefore,  should  prepare  himself  for  public  prayer, 
as  if  he  expecte4  no  Divine  assistance;  and  he. should  depend  on 
Divine  assistance  as  if  he  had  made  no  preparation. 

I  have  done  with  the  matter  of  prayer,  and  will  next  oonsidei; 

n.  Thb  Obbbb  of  Peayeb. 

But  here  let  me  remind  you,  that  the  whole  matter  of  prayer 
is  substantially  asking  and  giving  of  thanks,  but  preaching  the 
Word  is  teaching  and  directing  others.  Do  not,  therefore,  con- 
found these  two  ministerial  acts,  either  by  praying  as  if  you  were 
instructing  Almighty  Gtxl,  or  by  preaching  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  suits  the  exerdse  of  prayer.  Do  not  address  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  language  of  dictation  and  command,  but  supplicate 
humbly  and  earnestly  His  mercy,  in  all  poverty  of  spirit,  and  with 
every  mark  of  reverence. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  pastoral  prayer  demands 
order  or  method^  to  subserve  the  ends  of  social  worship.  Such 
worship  requires  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  and  the  hearts 
of  all  who  engage  in  it,  though  but  one  person  be  called  to  pray 
audibly.  Now,  both  to  be  understood  and  to  call  out  the  religious 
affections  of  others  in  worship,  order  in  the  pastoral  prayer  is  in- 
dispensable. Without  method  in  communicating  his  ideas,  the 
priest's  lips  cannot  teach  knowledge  in  this  or  any  other  pastoral 
duty.  True  religion,  as  it  springs  from  and  rests  upon  divine 
truth,  differs  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  firom  the 
devotional  acts  which  were  seen  in  the  temples  of  ancient  Pagan- 
ism, and  firom  the  course  which  £Einaticism  has  taken  in  Christian 
and  Mahometan  countries.  The  priests  of  Baal,  Bacchus,  and 
other  fidse  deities,  were  known  to  yell  and  cut  themselves  in  wor- 
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Aip,  and  to  create  varions  jaLarming  aoiaesi  to  strike  forablj  tfav 
senses  of  the  worshippers,  and  thereby  to  agitate  their  minds.  Bt 
Hke  manner,  among  sects  nominally  Christian,  we  find  some  who 
sing  and  dance  in  their  public  worship,  and  others  who  make 
sweet  religion  a  rhapsody  of  incoherent  words;  words  uttered  in 
loud  outcries,  inteirupted  by  groemings,  soreechinga^  and  ot&eor 
noises  intended  to  subdue  weak,  superstitious  minds.  But  tfaoM 
human  devices  do  not  belong  to  Christian  faidi  send  worridp ;  they 
are  inadmissible  in  the  great  duty  of  pastoral  prayer,  which  mnSfc 
be  so  conducted  as,  in  the  fir^  place,  to  adore  the  omnipresence 
and  omniscience  of  Deity ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  speok  td 
the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of  Christian  worsldppers.  Fo^ 
Gkxl  is  the  author,  not  of  confusion,  but  of  peace  and  order  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  saints.  Let  it  then  be  observed,  that  order  in 
prayer  is  requisite, 

1.  To  express  the  nature  of  that  worship  in  which  the  church 
assembled  in  one  place  is  engaged;  f6r  that  wt>rsli%)  is  paid  to 
the  high  and  holy  One ;  tiiat  worship  is  social,  and  couidsts  in  th^ 
expressioii,  by  intelligible  language,  of  tii6  common  desires  dt 
those  who  seek  for  mercy. 

2.  Order  is  also  required,  in  pastoral  prayer,  to  prevent  omis- 
sions of  important  things,  and  to  gutaird  against  repetitions  of  the 
same  petitions.  We  know  enough  of  those  powers  of  the  human 
mind  which  are  called  memory  uad  the  asdodation  of  ideaa^  t6 
perceive  the  great  use  of  method  in  aiding  thocHi  fiiculties  in  tiieir 
exercise.  The  strength  of  memory  depends  mtieh  on  habits  of 
association,  and  these  hiibifs  become  useful  just  in  proportion  to 
the  regular  train  of  our  thoughts  on  sulgects  of  *deep  interest.  If 
our  thoughts  be  jumbled  together,  we  shall  foi^  much  that 
ought  to  be  remembered;  we  shall  repeat  what  has  just  before 
been  said,  or  distract  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  us,  by  flying 
from  one  subject  to  another,  without  any  preparation  for  suck 
Unexpected  transitions  and  digressions. 

8.  It  may,  then,  with  propriety  be  said,  that  order  ia  requisite 
to  exdte  and  maintain  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  a  worshipping 
assembly.  An  artificial  devotion,  in  which  nervous  affections 
have  more  influence  than  the  graces  at  the  Spirit,  does  not  depend 
tipon  order  in  {Grayer  or  in  preaching,  but  derives  its  aliment 
chiefly  from  incoherent  sentiments,  expressed  in  a  firenaded  man- 
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ner,  aind  aceoiApanied  by  groans,  sboutB^  and  other  bodilj  exer^ 
oitied.    Hence  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  reason 
is  subdued,  and  animal  feelings  are  excited  among  religionists^ 
that  kind  of  devotion  becomes  warmer  ai^  more  strongly  marked 
by  extravagances.    It  has  dso  been  the  subject  of  painful  obser- 
vation, that  those  persons  aore  less  under  the  benign  influence  of 
true  religion  at  home  «nd  in  retirement,  who  exhibit  in  public 
worship  an  uncommofn  degree  of  bodilj  agitation  and  frenzied 
emotion.    Be  this,  however,  as  it  maj,  bj  the  term  devotion^  I 
itiean  that  engagedness  of  mind  which  is  produced  by  the  truths 
or  realities  of  revealed  religion  in  the  exercises  of  worship ;  such 
as  adoring  the  infinite  attributes  of  God ;  bowing  before  the  throne 
of  his  majesty  with  the  confession  of  sins;  feasting  upon  his 
promises,  and  rg oioing  in  the  hope  of  future  glory.    Now,  in  all 
the^  exercises  our  understanding  must  be  employed,  in  order  to 
affect  our  hearts  deeply  with  reverence,  with  penitential  sorrow, 
with  grateful  sentiments ;  in  a  word,  with  those  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions which  correspond  witih  the  import  of  divine  truths.    For 
trulli  must  be  apprehended  before  its  power  can  be  felt  in  the 
heart    Now,  to  fbcilitate  such  an  apprehension  *of  truth  by  us, 
while  another  prays  or  preaches,  method  is  necessary;  for  the 
want  of  method  tends  directly  to  obscure  the  truth,  and  to  pro- 
duce confusion  in  our  thoughts.    Let  then  order  be  preserved  in 
prayer. 

To  keep  order  in  prkyer  and  render  it  habitual,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  pastor  shoxdd  bind  himself  to  any  unvaried  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  prayer,  nor  that  he  should  adhere  to 
one  set  of  phrases  in  expressing  the  matter  of  his  prayer.  Yariefy 
felieves  the  mind  in  this  exercise,  but  it  must  be  a  variety  that  is 
consistent  with  order. 

1st.  The  ndes  to  be  obselrved  in  maintaining  crdar  in  prayer  are 
the  following: 

1.  To  cultivate  habits  of  thinking  on  all  important  subjected 
which  shall  conduce  to  a  better  understanding  of  them.  He  who 
is  accustomed  to  arrange  his  thoughts  well,  on  the  various  sub- 
jects of  his  studies,  wiU  naturally  fall  into  method  whenever  he 
engages  in  prayer. 

2.  Let  generals  be  distinguished  from  particulars,  and  generals 
be  called  up  first    If  in  prayer  confession  of  sins  be  made  by 
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the  pastor,  let  the  acknowledgment  of  .the  oiiginal  apoeitasj  of  our 
raoe,  and  the  total  depravity  of  our  nature,  precede  the  confession 
of  our  own  sins. 

8.  Let  things  of  the  same  kind  be  connected  together.  If  a 
person  in  prayer  asks  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convince  of  sin,  and 
to  break  the  heart  with  penitential  sorrow,  and  in  the  next  sen 
tence  he  utters  thanks  to  God  for  national  prosperity,  and  in  the 
next  again  laments  over  the  unbelief  and  lukewarmness  of  the 
heart,  and  then  flies  off  and  prays  for  Bible  societies,  he  surely 
prays  without  due  order,  and  his  prayer  is  calculated  to  disturb 
the  minds  of  others,  instead  of  exciting  in  them  a  devotional 
spirit  and  frame. 

4.  Let  pressing  evils  and  special  mercies  occupy  much  thought 
in  prayer,  and  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  be  natural 
and  easy,  not  violent  and  abrupt  Graces,  and  duties,  and  deliver* 
ances  have  a  connection  which  it  is  good  to  observe  in  prayer. 

2nd.  Various  general  methods  have  been  recommended  by  prac- 
tical writers,  to  be  observed  in  pastoral  prayer. 

Some  have  distributed  the  matter  of  prayer  into  ten  parts,  viz: 
1.  Invocation;  2.  Adoration;  8.  Confession;  4.  Petition;  5.  In- 
tercession; 6.  Pleading;  7.  Dedication;  8.  Thanksgiving;  9.  De- 
precation; 10.  Blessing. 

Some  writers  dispose  the  matter  of  prayer  into  eight  parts; 
others  place  the  whole  under  five  heads ;  to  which  let  me  add, 
that  there  are  writers  who  divide  the  whole  matter  into  two  great 
parts,  viz:  the  more  principal,  and  the  less  principal  Under  the 
more  principal,  they  comprehend  confession,  petition,  and  thanks- 
giving ;  in  the  less  principal,  they  place  the  preface  or  introduc- 
tion— ^the  transitions  and  the  conclusion  of  prayer.  » 

It  is  not  necessary  that  any  particular  distribution  of  the  parts 
of  prayer  which  has  been  recommended  should  be  insisted  upon ; 
nor  does  order  and  the  usefulness  of  prayer  in  public  worship  re- 
quire that  the  pastor  should  invariably  adhere  to  that  arrangement 
which  he  himself  approves.  It  is,  however,  of  much  use  that  he 
should  keep  in  view  the  various  leading  parts  into  which  the  mat- 
ter of  prayer,  from  its  variety,  divides  itself,  and  to  have  some 
arrangement  of  the  whole  in  his  thoughts. 

The  distribution  which  I  take  the  liberty  here  to  recommend,  is 
that  which  divides  the  matter  of  prayer  into  five  principal  parts^ 
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viz :  invocation,  confession,  petitioni  thanksgiving,  and  interoes- 
sioa  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  each  of  these  parts  in 
particular;  and, 

1.  Of  invoeation.  This  part  of  prayer  consists  of  those  words 
which  distinguish  the  grand  and  only  object  of  religious  adoration, 
namely,  the  one  living  and  true  God,  by  his  proper  titles  and 
peculiar  works. 

In  bis  revealed  Word,  the  Supreme  Being  has  described  himself 
by  certain  names  or  terms,  which  are  expressive  of  his  eternal  edf- 
existence  and  infinite  perfections,  and  separate  him  from  all  other 
existences — from  all  the  superior  and  inferior  gods  of  the  idola* 
trous  nations ;  and  the  import  of  tliese  names  is  clearly  unfolded 
by  the  description  of  those  mighty  works  which  are  peculiar  to 
bis  supreme  intelligence  and  mighty  power.  "  He  is  Jehovah," 
and  there  is  none  like  him,  and  no  other  gods  beside  him.  ''He 
is  the  Father  of  Lights  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness;" 
"  The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;"  ''  He 
doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,"  etc. 

Under  the  dispensation  of  grace,  and  in  his  Church;  he  reyeals 
himself  to  be  ''  the  GK>d  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  "  the  Ood 
of  Israel — ^Zion's  Ghxl,"  the  God  of  truth  keeping  covenant  for 
ever,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Now,  in  invocation,  we  express  our  belief  of  the  imity  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  our  adoration  of  the  glorious  attributes  of 
that  one  God,  as  the/  are  revealed  in  his  Word,  and  made  known 
by  his  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption. 

For  this  part  of  prayer  the  Sacred  Scriptures  furnish  the  pastor 
with  the  most  correct  and  sublime  sentiments  respecting  God,  as 
he  is  distinguished  from  the  creatures  which  he  has  made,  and 
firom  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  as  he  exists  in  the  immensity 
of  his  own  nature.  With  those  recorded  sentiments  the  pastor 
should  have  his  memory  well  stocked.  He  cannot  invoke  Jeho* 
vah  in  better  language  than  the  Holy  Spirit  has  employed  in  his 
written  Word.  He  cannot  describe  the  divine  attributes  in  terms 
more  choice  and  significant  than  those  which  inspired  men  have 
had  occasion  to  use. 

This  part  of  prayer  ought  to  be  of  various  length,  according  to 
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tbe  various  assemblies  in  wlxieli  the  minister  of  Christ 
Li  ancient  times,  the  Ohmch  was  environed  by  idolatrous  nations; 
their  priests  were  constantly  thrusting  the  claims  of  their  false 
gods  before  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  Hebrews.  This  ciicum- 
stance  led  the  pious  to  invoke  tiie  Supreme  Being  by  using  terms 
which  affirmed  his  unity,  his  nature,  and  moral  greatness^  as  ihe 
Sole  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  his  infinite  elevsr 
tion  above  all  that  were  called  gods.  The  Psalms  of  David  abound 
id^  such  invoG^tions.  iKead  the  96th  and  &7th  Psalms,  as  illus*- 
trations  of  this  &ct;  and  mark  the  language  of  the  prophet  Jere> 
Miah,  who  saw  the  powerftil  forces  of  idolatry  in  battie  array 
against  the  citadel  of  divine  truth,  and  felt  in  his  own  personal 
Adnistry  the  fury  of  their  rage.  Jer.  x.  10:  "But  the  Lord  is 
the  true  God ;  he  is  the  living  God ;  he  is  the  living  God,  and  an 
ey^lasting  King ;  at  his  wrath  the  earth  shall  tremble,  and  the 
nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indignation." 

In  imitation  of  these  examptes,  the  gospd  missSonary  in  heathen 
lands,  having  all  around  him  the  symbols  of  idolatry,  will  do  well 
in  lengthening  his  invocation  in  prayer,  to  bring  up  frequentiy  into 
view  the  unity  of  God — his  peculiar  attributes,  works,  and  claims 
nflon  the  afifectioilis  and  services  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  sad 
thereby  make  kno'^^rn  to  them  "the  unknown  God."  Nay,  the 
Chr&tian  minister,  if  called  to  pray  in  any  piatfe  with  many  of  the 
wicked  and  atheistieal  around  him>  should  make  the  kivocation 
loteg,  and  dwell  upon  the  infinite  greatness  and  universal  moral 
government  of  God,  with  every  expression  of  profound  adoration. 

But  in  Christian  lands;  the  Evangelical  Pastor  usually  leads  in 
the  worship  of  God  those  who  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear,  but  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
wtereby  they  cry,  Abba  Father,  (Rom.  viiL  15,)  and  who  have 
fiiem  dhildren  been  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  such 
Worshipping  ateemblies,  the  invocation  in  prayer  may  be  and  should 
be  ihort,  recognizing  the  unity  and  majesty  of  God,  as  Creator, 
iiawgiver,  and  King,  and  the  covenant  relation  of  his  people  to 
Bdm.  This  we  find  to  be  happily  done  in  those  forms  of  prayer 
wUoh  begiili  with  the  words,  "  Almighty  God  and  most  Merciful 
Father;"  "O  Elemal  God  and  most  M^xsiftd  Father  I  we  humbly 
prostrate  ourselves  before  thy  High  Majesty,"  etc. ;  "  O  Heavenly 
l^tiier,  thy  Word  is  perfect,"  etc. ;  "  Merciful  God  and  Fath^,'^ 
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14:  "  For  tins  c«ue  I  bow  my  kiiett  unto  the  Father  of  our  Laid 
Jesue  Christ" 

It  ought^  hoirerer,  to  be  well  considered  whether  at  this  day  the 
words,  ^'  Our  Father  in  heaven,"  do  not,  fit>m  tiie  influence  of 
fiehion,  occur  too  frequently  in  the  prayers  of  some  pastors,  and 
occupy  the  place  which  should  be  allotted  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  greatness  of  God,  of  the  niajesl^  of  his  throne,  and  of  his 
auorellouB  worka    (Exodus  tr.  11.) 

Immediatdy  after  the  invocation,  petition  or  tltank^giving 
mSry  be  occasionally  introduced,  with  a  view  to  wry  the  order  in 
public  prayers;  but  Ordinarily,  after  addreesiBg  die  Most  High, 
we  should, 

2.  Make  eon/etsim  of  sms,  and  humble  oundves  before  hhn. 
Oof^Mwn  is  an  unportant  part  of  public  prayer;  important  in 
itsdf^  as  it  discloses  those  exercises  of  the  heart  which  are  es* 
eteKkiai  to  unfeigned  rq)en1ancrf  before  God,  to  £euth  in  Ghzist,  and 
to  tiie  enjoyment  of  pardoning  men^;  for  it  is  written,  whosoever 
abaseth  himself  shall  be  exalted.  Jesus  csme,  as  he  tells  us,  ^  tQ 
call,  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repeiitance."  '^  Unto  this 
man  I  look,"  (with  complacency,)  **  siuth  the  Lord,  even  unto  him 
that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  q)irit,  and  that  trembleth  at  my  word," 
(Esa.  Ixvi  2 ; )  and  it  is  important  in  its  dfects^  as  it  serves  to  prq>are 
the  mindii  of  those  who  worship  to  suj^cate  more  eaanosfly  for 
the  undeserved  mercies  which  they  have  received. 

Accordingly,  confession  of  sins  formed  a  part  of  rcveiJed  religion 
from  the  days  of  righteous  Abel.  It  accompanied  every  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  on  the  altar ;  it  dropped  from  the  lips  of  sinners 
and  saints,  of  priests  and  people  in  worship;  it  meets  our  eyea 
every  where  in  the  devotional  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  our  Lord 
describes  the  prodigal  son  returning  to  his  fether's  house,  irith  the 
confession  of  his  sins  expressed  in  these  affecting  terms :  ^*  Father^ 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son«"    (Luke  xv.  16, 19.) 

OoE^ssion  of  sins  in  prayer  eon^rehends  two  things^  namely, 
acknowledgment  of  our  dnfulness,  criminality,  and  subjeddon  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  in  cCnsei^uence  of  our  transgressions  of  itH 
holy  precepts,  and  professions  of  contrition  before  Gk>d. 

Acknowledgment  of  sinfulness  and  gmlt  embraces  confesaiona 
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of  the  apostasy  of  our  race,  (Isa.  vi.  1-^ ;  Psalm  ziy. ;)  of  otir  otiginal 
and  total  depravity ;  of  actual  transgressions  committed  by  onr* 
selves,  by  the  Christian  congregation  and  nation  to  which  we  be- 
long ;  of  the  a^ravations  of  onr  sms,  as  it  respects  their  number 
and  greatness,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  served  to  aggra- 
vate them. 

Acknowledgments  of  our  righteous  subjection  to  punishment, 
and  our  unworthiness  of  the  Divine  regards,  very  naturally  follow 
the  confession  of  sins.  (Ps.  cxxx.  8 ;  cxv.)  But  confession  also 
includes  professions  of  contrition,  the  hearty  expression  of  shame- 
fiicedness  and  sorrow,  in  the  view  of  our  many  offenses ;  depreca- 
tion of  the  Divine  displeasure,  (Ps.  cxliii.  2 ;)  avowals  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  our  own  righteousness  to  procure  our  justification ;  de- 
termination to  abandon  every  self-righteous  hope ;  resolution  to 
amend  our  ways  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  whose  arm  alone  can 
save  us ;  avowing  that  we  are  encouraged  to  pray,  and  seek,  and 
hope,  because  a  Saviour  has  come  into  the  world.  The  Beformed 
Church  furnishes  in  her  liturgy  an  excellent  form  of  such  confes- 
sion, in  public  social  worship,  in  these  words : 

• 

"  0  Eternal  Qod  and  most  Merciful  Father  I  we  humbly  prostrate  ourselves 
before  thy  High  Majesty,  agunst  which  we  have  so  often  and  grievously  offended, 
and  admowledge,  if  thou  shouldst  enter  into  judgment  with  us,  that  we  hare 
deserved  nothing  bat  eternal  death ;  for,  besides  that  we  are  by  original  sin  an- 
dean in  thy  rights  and  children  of  wrath,  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity,  whereby  all  manner  of  evil  lusts,  striving  against  thee  and  our  neigh- 
bor, dwell  within  us ;  we  have  also,  indeed,  firequently  and  without  end,  trans- 
gressed thy  precepts,  neglected  what  thou  hast  commanded  us,  and  done  what 
thou  hast  expressly  forbidden  us.  We  have  strayed  like  sheep  and  greatly 
offended  against  thee,  which  we  acknowledge  and  are  heartOy  sorry  for ;  nay, 
we  confess  to  our  shame  and  to  the  praise  of  thy  mercy  towards  us,  that  our  sins 
tte  more  than  the  hairs  of  our  head,  and  that  we  are  indebted  ten  thousand  tal- 
ents and  not  able  to  pay.  Wherefore,  we  are  not  able  to  be  called  thy  children, 
nor  to  lift  up  our  eyes  towards  heaven,  to  pour  out  our  prayers  before  thee. 
Nevertheless,  0  Lord  Qod  and  Merciful  Father  I  knowing  that  thou  dost  not  de- 
sire the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  may  turn  fix>m  his  wickedness  and  live ; 
and  that  thy  mercy  is  infinite,  which  tiiou  showest  unto  tiiose  who  return  unto 
thee;  we  heartily  call  upon  thee,  trusting  in  oar  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
that  Lamb  of  Qod  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  we  beseech  thee 
to  oonmiiserate  our  infirmity,  forgiving  us  all  our  sins,  for  Giirist's  sake,**  etc* 

*I  here  insert  the  "prayer  of  general  oonfemon"  firom  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer:  "Almighty  God  and  meet  Mereifol  Father,  we  have  erred  and  strayed  from 
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This  branch  of  pastoral  prayer  shoiild  scaroel j  ever  be  wholly 
omitted,  for  it  essentially  belongs  to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  by  sinners. 

After  confession,  and  before  petitions  be  offered  in  prayer,  the 
pastor  may  happily  introduce,  in  behalf  of  the  church  praying, 
thart  profesgunia  offaOk  in  the  revelations  and  promises  of  God ;  for 
her  petitions  rest  upon  reyealed  &ct8,  and  she  draws  her  warrant 
to  ask  for  blessings  from  the  divine  promises  given  in  the  written 
Word.  Such  professions  of  fidth  we  find  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
incorporated  with  supplication.  A  beautifiil  example  of  such 
union  occurs  in  Psalm  cxxz. :  ''  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried 
unto  thee,  O  Lord  I  hear  my  voice ;  let  thine  ears  be  attentive  to 
the  voice  of  my  supplication.  If  thou,  Lord  I  shouldst  mark  in- 
iquities,  who  shall  stand?  BxU  Aare  is  forgiveness  with  Oiee,  that 
thou  mayest  be  feared.^^ 

In  conformity  with  such  recorded  examples,  the  pastor,  after 
oonfession,  may  say :  We  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  thy  Son  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners ;  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
stone — the  tried  stone — ^the  precious  comer-stone  which  thou  hast 
laid  in  Zion,  for  a  sure  foundation,  and  that  other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid.  May  we,  as  living  stones,  be 
built  upon  this  divine  foundation,  and  grow  up  into  an  holy  temple 
in  the  Lord ! 

8.  Petition^  is  the  third  part  of  prayer.  It  is,  strictly  speaking, 
direct  praying,  and,  therefore,  should  occupy  a  large  place  in  the 
exercise,  and  constitute  its  body.  Some,  however,  seem  to  forget 
this  fact,  and  instead  of  humbly  asking  God  for  mercy,  when 
they  pray,  are  employed  in  those  exhibitions  of  truth  which 
belong  to  preaching.^ 

The  objects  of  petition  arp  many,  for  our  wants  are  many,  and 
the  evils  from  which  we  desire  to  be  delivered  are  various.    All 


thj  wmyn,  like  lost  sheep ;  we  hare  followed  too  much  the  devicee  and  desires  of  oor 
own  hearts;  we  hare  offended  against  thjholjlaws;  we  hare  left  undone  those 
things  which  we  onght  to  hare  done,  and  we  have  done  those  things  which  wo  ought 
not  to  haye  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in  ns.  But  thou,  0  Lord,  haye  meroj  upon 
n%  miserable  offendem,"  Between  the  two  forms  just  presented  there  is  a  striking 
agreement  in  sentiment ;  jet  if  thej  are  carefullj  compared,  in  respect  to  the  amount 
of  truth  which  thej  respectirelj  ayow — ^the  depth  of  confession,  and  the  extent  of 
contrition — the  Judgment  will  incline  fayorably  towards  the  prayer  in  our  litnrgy. 
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those  subjects,  however,  xoay  be  reduced  to  four  classes,  namely: 
1.  Delir^rance  frook  evJSbi;  2.  Supply  of  wants;  8.  The  oontinu* 
ance  of  present  Divine  &vors,  especially  of  the  abiding  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  4.  Ailments  and  pleadings. 

Petitions  for  deliyeranoe  from  eyib  relate  to  sin  in  its  power 
and  pardon;  to  temptations  from  our  corrupt  nature,  from  the 
world,  and  from  the  great  adversary,  the  devil ;  to  the  distressing 
troubles  of  the  heart,  arising  from  declensions  in  religion,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine  presenoe,  and  to  the  pressure  of 
external  afflictions. 

Petitions  for  the  supply  of  wants  refer  to  all  needed  grace 
now  and  in  time  to  oome,  and  ^^to  that  glory  which  is  to  be 
revealed  hereafter." 

Petitions  for  the  continuance  of  mercies  abound  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  refer  either  to  earthly  comforts  or  to  spiritual 
blessings;  the  latter  of  which  are  briefly  comprehended  by  the 
Psalmist  in  these  words,  ^^Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me — 
uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit"    (P&  li.) 

Petitions  embracing  arguments  and  pleadings  are  those  which 
drop  from  the  lips  in  holy  importunity  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
Ood  permits  his  people  to  wrestle  with  him  in  prayer:— then 
jthey  earnestly  plead  the  infinite  merits  of  the  Saviour;  tiie 
promises  are  converted  into  arguments,  and  former  deliverances 
and  helps  in  extremities  aie  employed,  not  with  irreverence 
and  undue  fiuniliarity,  but  with  holy  liberty  and  trembling,  in 
pressing  their  humble  requests.    (Pa.  li.) 

4.  Another  part  of  prayer  is  tkanksgiving.  This  is  such  an 
obvious  doty  in  worshipping  that  Being  who  "is  the  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,"  and  who  also  giveth  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  that  though  it  be  in  its  nature  something  different 
from  direct  petitioning,  it  is  to  be  considered  a  constituent  part 
of  public  pastoral  prayer.  Phil.  iv.  6:  "In  every  thing,  by 
prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God." 

The  subjects  of  thanksgiving  are  the  various  displays  of  the 
Divine  goodness  made  to  us  in  creation,  providence,  and  espe* 
cially  in  redemption. 

Some  of  the  mercies  of  God,  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful, 
are  ordinary,  and  others  occasional. 
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Some  are  common  to  the  wicked  and  the  righteous,  as  rational 
oceatorea — ^the  inhabitants  of  the  same  countsj — the  citizena  of 
one  commonwealth,  or  subjects  of  oa«  kingdom;  and  other 
mercies  are  peculiar  to  ihoi^  who  dwell  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
aze  actoally  redeemed  by  grace. 

Some  blessings  are  such  as  improve  the  outward  condition  in 
this  world,  as  bodily  health,  £x)d,  raiment,  peace,  prosperity  in 
our  secular  afiiedrs,  finutfol  seasons,  etc;  and  other  mercies  are  of 
a  spiritual  and  heavenly  nature,  and  do  the  soul  ^xmI,  even  when 
afflictions  abound,  and  when  the  body  is  decaying  and  dying. 

Who  can  count  up  the  mercies  of  Gk)d?  They  are  more  than 
we  can  number,  and  new  every  morning.  They  flow  out  and 
fill  up  every  moment  of  our  existence.  It  cannot  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  a  complete  enumeration  of  them  can  be  made  in 
a  few  pastoral  prayers ;  but  great  merdea  ought  not  to  be  'for- 
gotten, inasmuch  as  they  comprehend  the  less,  and  special  mercies 
and  remarkable  deliverances  ought  to  be  particularly  mentioned; 
and  if  the  whole  cannot  be  enumerated  at  one  time,  and  in  one 
prayer,  their  very  nuimber  will  sbrve  to  give  a  phasing  varidy  to 
the  maUer  of  prayer. 

The  pastor,  therefore,  may  on  one  occasion,  in  giving  thanks 
in  public  prayer,  dwell  particularly  on  common  mercies  bestowed 
on  the  people  and  on  the  church;  and  on  another  occasion,  his 
lips  may  be  occupied  with  an  accumulation  of  special  mercies. 
This  part  of  his  duty  cannot  be  mistaken;  it  obtrudes  itself  upon 
his  attention. 

5*  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  speak  of  intercession^  as  it  con- 
stitutes another  constituent  branch  of  pastoral  prayer. 

Next  to  praying  for  ourselves,  it  is  our  duty  to  intercede  for 
othera  The  Ohristian  Pastor  especially  must  engage  in  inter- 
cessions; for  he  is  expressly  commanded  so  to  do.  1  Tim.  ii.  1: 
'*I  command,  therefore,  that  first  of  all  supplications,  prayers^ 
irdaroessionsy  and  the  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for 
kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority."  "Pray  for  the  peace  of 
Jeruai^em" — "pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you  and  per* 
secute  you." 

Christians  are  members  of  "one  body,"  and  Chnstian  congre- 
gations are  parts  of  the  visible  Church  Catholic.  As  men,  we  are 
related  to  one  another  in  various  ways;  and  upon  these  relations^ 
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natural,  dvil,  and  religious,  the  duty  of  intercession  in  pray^ 
rests.  Love  prompts  this  expression  of  our  desires,  that  othen 
may  partake  of  the  common  salvation. 

Intercession  is  either  general  or  particular. 

(1.)  General  intercession  may  be  made  for  all  classes  and  oon- 
ditions  of  men:  for  the  nations  that  sit  in  darkness;  for  the 
outcasts  of  Israel,  and  for  the  whole  Church  militant.  Exam- 
ples of  such  intercessions  are  to  be  foimd  in  no  small  number 
in  Scripture,  and  serve  to  unfold  the  noble  spirit  of  benevolence 
that  characterizes  our  religion.  Moses  was  a  mighty  intercessor 
for  the  children  of  rebellion  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia.  The 
apostle  Paul  interceded  much  ^'for  his  brethren  and  kinsmen^ 
according  to  the  flesh." 

(2.)  Particular  intercessions  in  prayer  are  made  for  individnals: 
for  Ithe  godly  under  temptation  and  persecution ;  for  the  bereaved, 
the  sick,  the  needy,  the  awakened  in  spirit,  and  those  who  are  &r 
off  upon  the  sea. 

The  pastor  in  prayer  must  intercede  for  the  families  under  his 
oversight — for  the  ministry  of  reconciliation — ^for  the  missionaries 
whom  the  Church  has  sent  abroad,  and  for  the  persons  in  distress 
who  solicit  his  prayers. 

To  aid  the  pastor  in  this  good  work  of  intercession,  let  him, 
under  proper  regulations,  institute  societies  for  prayer,  *and  call 
on  the  pious  to  bear  up  his  arms,  while  he  intercedes  for  sinners 
and  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  principal  parts  of  prayer;  but 
must  not  forget  to  observe  here,  that  some  attention  should  be 
paid  by  the  pastor  to  the  manner  in  which  he  concludes  his  pray- 
ers. The  conclusion  must  not  be  abrupt,  nor  uttered  in  a  rapid 
and  slovenly  way,  but  easy,  solemn,  and  dignified.  It  must  be 
such  as  to  show  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church  are  offered  up  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  no  man  oometh  accept- 
ably unto  the  Father  but  by  him :  or  the  conclusion  may  consist 
of  some  such  doocology  as  will  serve  to  strengthen  faith,  and  leave 
suitable  impressions  of  God's  majesty,  and  of  covenant  relations 
to  ELim,  upon  the  heart. 

ni.  Manner   of  Praykb. 

The  manner  of  prayer  remains  to  be  spoken  of;  for  as  the  pas- 
tor is  considered  to  be  in  a  worshipping  assembly,  and  not  in  his 
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doset,  he  may  give  offense  by  his  >  manner  of  tittering  piayer,  al- 
though his  matter  be  excellent,  and  his  heart  born  within  ^iim  in 
holy  affection.  To  the  manner  of  prayer  belong  three  things: 
1.  Qeeture ;  2.  Pronunciation,  or  tone  of  voice ;  8.  Style,  or  lan- 
guage in  prayer^ 

1.  Gesture  includes  the  attitude  or  position  of  the  body,  the  use 
of  the  hands,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 

With  regard  to  the  posture  of  the  body  to  be  observed  in  prayer 
by  the  pastor  and  the  coligregation,  there  is  no  scriptural  rule^ 
excepting  die  general  one,  that  the  posture  must  express  reverence 
Hie  examples  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  recommended  three 
positions  of  the  body,  viz :  bowing  the  head,  (Heb.  xL  21 ;  Exod. 
ix.  81 ;  Ps.  xcv.  6 ;)  kneeling,  (Acts  xx.  86 ;)  standing,  (1  Kings 
viiL  14.)  But  these  various  modes  are  overlooked  by  many,  and 
the  violence  of  sectarian  zeal  will  &sten  to  one  particular  e:Kam- 
pie,  and  give  to  it  alone  the  authority  of  a  divine  law.  Some  in- 
sist that  the  assembly  in  prayer  should  kneel,  because  the  Saviour 
knelt;  some  contend  that  we  should  all  stani  in  prayer,  for  in 
this  solemn  exercise  we  read  that  individuals  and  congregations 
stood;  whilst  others  adopt  the  practice  of  bowing  the  head  in 
worship.  Let  us  not  convert  our  customs  into  divine  laws,  bind- 
ing the  conscience  of  others,  but  speak  with  caution  on  ^  this 
subject. 

Knedinff  is  to  be  recommended  in  domestic  or  closet  worship ; 
but  it  is  inconvenient  in  public  religious  assemblies. 

Bowing  the  headj  from  the  mode  of  seating  ihe  worshippers  in 
our  places  of  worship,  has  many  conveniences  attached  to  it. . 

But  standing  in  prayer  was  Uie  posture  in  the  congregations  of 
old,  and  generally  adopted  in  the  primitive  Christian  churches. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Second  Apology,  tells  us,  "that  the  congre- 
gation all  rose  up  and  offered  their  prayers  to  Qod."  The  preach- 
ers called  upon  the  people  to  stand  up  and  pray  for  a  Divine  bless^ 
ing.  Origin  says,  "  Wherefore,  standing  up,  let  us  beg  help  from 
God,  that  we  may  be  blessed  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.''  And  again,  "  Standing  up,  let  us  offer  sacrifioes 
to  the  Father  through  Christ,  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  ains^ 
to  whom  be  glory  and  donunion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.'* 
Kneeling  in  worship  became  the  custom  on  penitential  days. 

But  while  standing  in  worship  is  oommendably  observed  by 
8 
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religious  societies,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  man j,  during  prayer, 
stand  up,  not  to  worship  God  in  deep  reyerence,  but  to  conform 
to  custom  and  stare  around  them. 

But  our  business  at  present  is  to  consider  what  is  the  proper 
posture  to  be  observed  in  prayer  by  the  pastor.  Yarious  consid- 
erations urge  that  he  should  stand  in  prayer.  , 

Observing  this  attitude,  his  action  and  countenance  should  be 
marked  with  solemnity.  He  is  standing  upon  holy  ground,  in  the 
more  immediate  presence  of  the  Great  King,  before  whom  the 
angel  Gabriel  stands,  and  seraphs  veil  their  feces  in  heaven. 

Gestures  in  prayer  should  be  few.  The  hands  may  indicate  sup- 
plication by  a  significant  intertwining  of  the  fingers,  or  be  occa- 
sionally raised  a  little,  in  token  of  the  engagedness  of  the  mind ; 
but  active  movements  of  the  whole  person  do  not  look  well  in  a 
pastor.  Some  of  the  dissenting  ministers  of  London  had  the  prac- 
tice of  raising  their  hands  high  above  their  heads  in  prayer,  and 
throwing  their  arms  up  and  down,  to  express  fervency ;  but  such 
gesticulations  were  better  omitted. 

Some  pastors  in  our  own  country  keep  their  eyes  open  during 
prayer,  and  roll  them  about  in  view  of  the  congregation.  This 
practice  is  not  to  be  commended ;  it  is  very  remote  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  devotion ;  and  those  who  indulge  in  it  either  must  be 
men  of  uncommon  powers  of  abstraction,  of  which  there  is  no 
evidence,  or  they  must  have  committed  their  prayers  so  well  to 
memory  as  not  to  suffer  interruption,  in  reciting  them,  firom  the 
vision  of  sensible  objects  around  them. 

2.  With  req>ect  to  the  prommcuttion  of  words,  and  tone  of  voice, 
in  prayer,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  indistinctness  in  utter- 
ance, often  created  by  rapidity  of  speech  and  a  uniform  drawling 
tone.  Especially  should  the  pastor  guard  against  a  manner  in 
prayer,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  dictating  to  the 
Almighty,  or  authoritatively  giving  orders  in  a  loud  and  com- 
manding tone  to  an  inferior.  This  mode  of  expressing  words, 
however  wholesome  tiie  words  themselves  may  be  in  prayer,  is 
very  offensive.  It  grates  upon  the  pious  ear,  and  lacerates  the 
pious  heart.  Oh  t  let  the  voice  in  prayer  express  humble  suppli- 
cation; let  the  pastor  ever  realize  before  whom  he  stands  in 
prayer,  and  how  unworthy  he  and  all  with  whom  he  prays  are  of 
the  Divine  regards.    To  which  let  me  add,  that  his  voice  should 
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be  neither  too  low  nor  too  elevaied  into  a  ecreeching  pitch;  his  ar* 
ticnlation  should  not  be  rapid  in  prayer,  but  his  tone  that  which 
combines  fervency  with  humility.  There  have  been  instances  of 
pastors,  who,  driven  by  the  ardor  of  their  own  minds,  have  rushed 
into  prayer  "  as  the  horse  rushes  into  battle,"  and  by  volubility  of 
«  speech  left  the  congregation  to  guess  at  what  they  were  saying. 

S.  Spedal  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  aiyh  or  language  in 
prayer. 

Two  extremes,  in  relation  to  the  language  to  be  used  in  prayer, 
are  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  one  is  a  low,  femiliar  style,  in 
addressing  the  Supreme  Being  as  if  he  were  one  like  ourselves ; 
the  other  the  affectation  of  too  much  neatness  and  elegance. 
Rhetorical  ornaments  are  hardly  to  be  tolerated  in  this  part  of 
divine  worship.  Simplicity  and  clearness  should  characterize  the 
language  which  the  pastor  is  to  use  in  prayer.  He  is  leading  the 
devotions  of  persons  of  various  mental  powers.  Some  of  them  are 
not  only  poor,  but  illiterate.  His  words,  therefore,  should  be  such 
as  may  be  easily  understood,  and  so  arranged  at  the  same  time  as 
to  take  hold  of  the  heart,  and  call  out  and  express  all  its  desires. 
His  language  must  be  plain,  neat,  and  pathetic  He  may  not  in 
the  use  of  such  language  be  admired,  but  he  will  be  felt  by  those 
who  have  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

Some,  indeed,  pray  in  a  style  of  composition  which  approaches 
to  52an^  verse,  and  in  a  strain  whichshows  that  they  are  more  intent 
on  displaying  their  art  and  fine  taste  in  composition,  than  on  pre- 
vailing with  God  to  grant  the  requests  of  their  lips. 

It  has  been  strongly  reconmiended  to  use  much  Scripture  Ian* 
guage  in  prayer.  *'  The  style  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  one  remarks, 
**is  fittest  for  holy  and  spiritual  exercises."  Yet  words  from 
Scripture  may  be  improperly  used  and  s^plied  in  prayer.  A  min- 
ister once  in  my  hearing  prayed  ''  that  the  Church  might  notUtA 
Mount  Gilboa,  on  which  there  fell  neither  rain  nor  dew."  Now 
the  &ct  is  that  there  fell  on  Mount  Gilboa  rain  and  dew  in  as  large 
quantities  after  David  wrote  his  celebrated  elegy  as  before.  The 
zninister,  therefore,  stated  as  a  &ct  what  never  occurred.  Other 
misapplications  of  Scripture  might  here  be  mentioned.  These  are 
sometimes  detected  in  the  prayers  of  the  pious  illiterate,  who  may 
be  excused  this  impropriety ;  but  they  ought  not  to  appear  in  the 
supplications  of  an  Evangelical  Pastor  who  is  set  apart  to  study 
and  to  expound  the  Scriptures. 
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I  here  terminate  mj  remarks  in  relation  to  pastoral  prayer  as  a 
gift;  and  sballi  in  the  next  lecture,  disooucse  of  the  great  gift  of 
preaching  the  Word  of  God. 


PBACnCAL  BSFLECmOlffB, 

i 

I  have  just  discussed  the  relation  which  the  ministry  sustains  to 
the  important  gift  of  prayer ;  and  the  best  improvement  of  the 
subject  which  I  can  suggest  to  you,  is  by  careful  study  to  distin- 
guish— 

1.  Between  the  extraordinary  and  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  especially, 

2.  Between  the  gifts  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit 

Better  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  these  endowments  will 
enable  you  to  understand  the  Scriptures ;  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  the  evidence  of  divine  life  in  the  soul ;  to  examine  into  your 
state,  under  clearer  rays  of  divine  truth ;  as  well  as  to  judge  more 
correctly  respecting  the  characters  of  those  around  you  who  pro- 
fess the  Christian  faith. 

Most  certainly  this  is  a  subject  whi<^  claims  your  serious  con- 
sideration. To  understand  it  well,  cannot  ftul  to  undeceive  some 
who  cherish  fiJse  hopes,  and  to  resolve  difficulties  which  disturb 
the  peace  of  others.  Not  a  few  have  viewed  the  gifts  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  they  possess,  in  the  light  of  the  graces  which  distin* 
guish  "the  new  man  of  the  heart"  Kot  a  few  have  been  tempted 
to  think  that  they  were  destitute  of  spiritual  life,  because  their 
minds  were  so  iU  furnished  with  the  gifts  of  knowledge,  of  utter- 
ance, and  of  prayer.  Under  the  influence  of  error  here,  many 
persons  who  believe  and  have  a  right  to  the  precious  promises  of 
the  gospel,  have  refused  to  receive  those  consolations  which  it  is 
the  will  of  their  heavenly  Father  that  they  should  richly  enjoy. 

The  apostle  Paul,  who  lived  in  an  age  when  both  the  extra- 
ordinary and  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  imparted  to 
many,  directs  our  attention  to  the  momentous  difference  between 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  in  that  chapter  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  which 
has  never  failed  to  seize  upon  the  solemn  thoughts  of  those  who 
read  his  Epistles  to  the  churches.  His  words  are  these:  "Though  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charityi 
I  am  become  as  a  sdtLnding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal;  and 
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ibougli  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  undeistand  all  mysteries 
and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  I  have  all  fiuth,  so  that  I  cotdd 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing/'  etc. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  that  apostle,  who  was  himself  richly 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  His  words  plainly 
teach  that,  to  be  an  heir  of  eternal  glory,  gifts  are  not  sufficient; 
grace  must  be  implanted  and  seated  in  the  heart;  failh  must  appro- 
priate the  Saviour  in  all  his  offices ;  hvs  or  charity  must  be  the 
predominant  sentiment  in  the  soul. 

Let  me  request  you  to  ponder  this  doctrine.  Fix  your  thoughts 
on  those  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit  whidi  may  be  possessed  by  one 
who  is  not  actuated  by  '^cAartfy,"  that  heaven-bom  principle  of 
life  and  action;  and 

(1.)  Ofprophecyj  an  extraordinary  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Those 
men  who,  in  former  ages,  had  this  wonderful  gift,  were  enlight* 
ened  to  see  in  vision  future  events — to  know  what  should  happen 
at  particular  periods  to  nations  and  individuals. 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  person  who  considers 
this  particular  endowment,  that  it  is  the  greatest  which  a  finite 
mind  can  receive.  How  astonishing  is  it  that  men,  whose  presci- 
ence does  not  extend  to  the  events  of  a  single  future  day,  should 
be  able  to  describe  the  rise  and  jBftll  of  empires  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  to  predict  truly  what  should  befall  individuals  and 
nations  before  they  existed?  Tet  these  things  did  the  ancient 
prophets  of  Jehovah,  and  some  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  They  foretold  revolutions  in  the  kingdoms  of  men  in 
their  own  day,  when  the  instruments  fox  such  work  were  not  in 
being.  They  prophesied  that  certain  events  should  take  place, 
when,  to  human  foresight  and  calculation,  the  very  reverse  was 
hkely  to  happen*  Yet  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  not  saving  grace. 
One  might  be  filled  with  prophetic  inspirations,  and  still  not  pos- 
sess a  "  heart  right  with  God."  Balaam  was  a  true  prophet,  yet 
he  anxiously  desired  "to  curse  the  people  of  God."  Depravity 
was  unsubdued  in  his  soul.  "  He  loved  the  wages  of  unright- 
eousness." He  was  "  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal,"  in« 
struments  of  music  that  emit  sounds,  but  have  no  living  principle 
in  themselves. 

(2.)  Another  extraordinary  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  miraele-ioorkinff^ 

A  miracle  need  not  be  defined  here.    It  will  be  sufficient  to 
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dbeifirre  dutt  miiaculous  works,  by  suspending  or  exceeding  tboge 
laws  wlich  establisli  a  fixed  order  among  natural  phen<Hnena^  afr* 
tracted  the  attention  of  men  in  whose  presence  they  were  wrought^ 
and  were  oonsideied  to  be  striking  evidenoes  of  the  -almigbtj 
power  of  God. 

It  requires  but  little  refi^ticm  to  be  C(NiTinoed  that  for  one  to 
possess  the  gift  of  miracles,  to  be  able  to  heal  the  sick  by.  a  toaich, 
to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  in  his  own  defense^  and  to  have  the 
seas  divided  by  the  movement  of  his  rod,  is,  in  respect  of  gifts,  to 
be  greatly  distinguished  among  men,  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Most 
High.  Such  a  person  is  invested  with  an  endowment  with  which 
the  combined  wisdom  and  power  of  the  creatures  cannot  furnish 
him. 

Yet  the  possession  of  such  miraculous  power  does  not  make  a 
sinner  ^'  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus."  He  may  be  used  as  ai^ 
instrument  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  rjdvelar 
tions,  and  still  remain  a  stranger  to  the  joys  of  God's  salvation* 
He  may  have  fidth  enough  to  ^'  remove  mountains,"  and  yet  not 
exercise  that  "  precious  £uth  which  works  by  love  and  purifies  the 
heart" 

The  gift  of  miracles  is  not  the  grace  of  love.  Judas  Iscariot 
was  for  a  season  a  miracle-worker.  In  common  with  the  other 
discifdes,  sent  out  on  an  extraordinary  mission  by  iheir  Master,  he 
was  enabled  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  cast  out  devils ;  yet  with  this 
endowment,  bestowed  on  him  for  an  important  purpose,  the  renew* 
ing  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  united.  The  heart  of  Judas 
was  the  seat  of  covetousness,  and  sold  under  'sin.  In  his  walk 
with  the  Son  of  man  here,  "he  was  a  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal,"  on  which  the  fingers  of  the  priests  and  rulers  afterwards 
played  successftilly. 

(3.)  Doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  another,  thougji 
ordinary  gift  of  the  Spirit  * 

Of  this  gift  a  large  measure  may  be  communicated  to  unrenewed 
man.  Such  may  be  qualified  to  explain  difficult  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  trace  the  connection  of  divine  truths,  to  defend 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  while  he  brings  out  of  his  men- 
tal &culties  things  new  and  old,  and  nevertheless  be  blind  him- 
self to  the  glory  of  GixL  displayed  in  the  fieice  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  heart,  and  not  the  imderstanding,  is  the  principal  seat  of  that 
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wliich  sh«ll  outliTe  &itn  apd  hope.    From  the  maimer  in, 
wUch  tho  devil  once  tempted  our  lK>rd  in  the  wilderness,  we  haye 
leaaou  to  condude  that  the  impure  spirit^  of  hell  possess  no  little 
knowledge  of  what  is  written  in  the  Bible. 

But  knowledge  of  Scripture  doctrine  is  only  a  gi/L  It  may  be 
found  in  those  who  ore  not  ^'  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spiril'' 
Henpe  the  pr(»nises  are  given,  not  to  the  wise,  nor  learned,  nor 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures^  but  to  the  "  poor  in  spirit ;"  to  those  who 
lean  upon  and  ''rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in 
the  flesh  f  to  those  who  ''  love  much,"  because  "  much  has  been  for- 
given them ;"  to  those  who  "  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness" for  such  alone  are  ''partakers  of  the  divine  nature." 

(4.)  Another  ordinary  gift  of  the  Spuit  is  uUerarhce.  By  utter- 
ance as  a  gift,  is  meant  the  ability  to  speak  readily,  pertinently, 
and  fluently  on  religious  subjects,  to  the  edification  of  others. 
This  gift  in  the  primitive  Church  was  rendered  miraculously  great^ 
for  the  speedy  propagation  of  the  gospel  faith. 

At  this  day,  the  gift  of  utterance  is  not  marked  by  any  eztra- 
ordinarv  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  now  consists  in  beinir 
.SV^  »  r.li«i.«.  4/u>  publio  packing  »d  in  p* 
rate  conversation^  with  much  facility  and  propriety.  Those  who 
possess  this  gift  can  readily  express  their  ideas,  and  unfold  to 
oth^es  the  knowledge  which  ihey  possess  of  doctrines,  of  religious 
exercises,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in  past  ages. 

But  this  gift,  however  richly  conferred  upon  men,  does  not 
prove  that  they  have  experienced  "the  renewing  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Diotrephes,  "  who  loved  to  have  the  preeminence," 
was  no  doubt  gifted  with  utterance.  Judas  Iscariot  preached  the 
Word.  He  was  so  bold  and  free  in  utterance,  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  find  &ult  with  others  in  the  very  presence  of  his  august 
Master. 

like  him,  one  may  preaAi  the  gospel  and  exhibit  great  boldness 
of  speech ;  his  gift  of  utterance  may  rise  up  to  the  Highest  style 
of  eloquence;  he  may  talk  much  and  well  on  religion,  and  be 
listened  to  with  delight,  and  yet  lie  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.  Hy- 
pocrites have  had  more  of  the  gift  of  utterance  than  many  of 
GK>d*s  dearest  children.  The  Pharisee's  trumpet  ia  sometimcBi 
heard  the  whole  length  of  the  gospel  street.  Every  where  and  vu 
eveiy  company  his  tongue  may  be  fluent  in  religious  discouiM*;; 
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*'  but  though  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  charity,  I  am  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal;" 

(6.)  The  talent  of  performing  audible  prayer  in  public  worship,  is 
another  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  "utterance." 

The  grace  of  God  disposes  to  prayer.  Afer  from  the  throne  of 
mercy  renewed  minds  cannot  remain.  But  while  it  is  a  &ct  that 
all  who  are  bom  again  do  give  themselves  unto  prayer,  it  is  never- 
l^eless  true  that  they  do  not  all  pray  with  equal  capacity.  The 
gift  of  some  Christians  is  small,  indeed,  while  others  not  renewed 
in  mind  display  much  talent  in  that  exercise.  They  can  pray 
with  fluency  in  appropriate  language,  and  in  an  affecting  manner. 
But  it  is  the  prayer  of  %ith,  defective  as  the  language  may  be, 
which  Jehovah  has  promised  to  hear.  The  latter  is  grace,  the  for- 
mer is  a  gift  merely. 

Keep  then  in  view,  the  important  distinction  which  you  are 
instructed  by  the  apostle  to  make,  between  the  gifts  and  the  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  in  your  future  ministry  let  those  two 
classes  of  endowments  be  kept  distinct.  Do  this,  not  only  for  the 
encouragement  of  some  of  the  pious  who  have  slender  gifts  but 
strong  faith,  but  also  for  the  regulation  of  your  own  judgment 
respecting  professors  around  you. 

Ministers  are  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  those  professors  in 
their  congregations  who  have  an  uncommon  talent  in  prayer;  but 
be  carefiil  that  you  do  not  confound  this  talent  with  that "  charily  " 
which  assimilates  man  to  God  and  his  holy  angels.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  by  you,  that  the  gift  of  prayer  is  not  piety,  nor  is  it  an 
evidence  of  an  adoption  into  the  divine  family  and  heirship  with 
Christ. 

Often  has  it  been  seen  that  those  persons  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  a  church,  decrying  the  existing  ministry  and  introducing 
new  religioyis  notions,  were  professors  aistingmshed  by  their  supe- 
rior gift  in  prayer,  but  wanting  in  humility  and  that  holy  heart 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  IJndistingaished  by 
gifts  of  a  certain  kind,  which  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
others,  would  Diotrephes  have  sought  the  preeminence?  I  trow 
not. 


LECTURE    VI. 

QUALITICATIOKS  OF  THE  FASTORAX  0I7ICS,  COKHNUED. 
GIR»— THB  COfT  Of  PRaAOHINO  IHB  WORa 

Ik  this  lecture^  I  must  direct  your  attention  to  tliat  second  and 
more  important  gift,  wUch  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  brings  into  immediate  and  constant  requisition, 
namely: 

Seoonb. — ^Thb  gift  of  preaching  the  Wobb  of  God. 

This  gift  especially  qualifies  those  whom  the  Saviour  calls  into 
his  special  service,  to  be  "teachers" — guides — "lights^'  of  the 
world. 

It  ia  true  that  prayer  is  designed  to  be  a  means  for  publishing 
gospel  truths,  and  that  when  pastors  pray,  they  should  aim  to  in- 
struct all  around  them  in  sound  doctrine:  still,  the  instruction  of 
others  in  the  science  of  divine  truth  is  not  the  direct  object  of  pub- 
lic pastoral  prayer. 

^  then,  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached,  and  its  glad  tidings  to  be 
q)read  abroad,  there  must  be  another  exercise  in  which  the  pastor  is 
to  engage,  and  in  which  he  is  to  sustain  the  full  and  proper  char- 
acter of  a  gospel  teacher — an  instructor  in  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  the  Christian  religion.  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  said 
the  Saviour  to  those  whon»  he  had  selected  to  be  his  apostles. 
"  Go,  prejtch  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  "  Go  ye  and  teach  all 
nations."  *  Accordingly,  in  happy  union  with  other  names  descrip- 
tive of  their  ofice,  its  duties  and  its  end,  we  find  them  in  Scripture 
called  "teachers." 

Every  fact  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  most 
plainly  shows  that  the  gospel  ministry  was  instituted  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  not  so  much  that  he  might  be  supplied  with  officers 
who  should  lead  in  prayer,  or  conduct  well  the  ritual  part  of  wot* 
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ship,  or  even  afford  mucli  aid  and  instruction  to  others  b j  their 
pious  examples ;  but,  jmncipaRt/f  that  the  Church  might  be  Air- 
nished  with  those  who  should  make  known  *'  the  mystery  of  Christ" 
crucified  and  raised  6om  the  dead  as  the  medium  of  pardon,  and 
beseech  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God  by  his  death ;  and  who 
should  feed  the  flock,  nourish,  it  by  tbe  words  of  truth,  and  sus- 
tain it  by  the  promises  and  ordinances  of  Divine  appointment. 
Fix  the  eye  upon  the  great  commission,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
Mark  the  particular  work  assigned  to  them,  Ephes.  iv.  11,  12 ; 
and  the  names  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  suck  as  "apos- 
tles," "  teachers,"  "  ambassadors,"  "  stewards,"  "  preachers  "  of  the 
gospel,  set  up  for  its  de&nse  and  promxilgation*  Note  bow  their 
eniMgies  were  to  be  employed  in  their  Master's  service,  together 
with  all  the  directions  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  in  relation  to 
the  duties  of  their  ministry,  2  Tim.  iy.  2 ;  and  no  doubt  will  re- 
main upon  the  considerate  mind,  that  ministers  are  called,  not  to 
officiate  in  ritual  servioesj  as  the  pagan  priests  were  seen  to  do;  not 
to  usurp  authority  over  kumatU  minds,  as  the  Druidical  priests 
claimed  the  power. of  doing;  but  to  dissipate  ignorance,  awaken 
thought,  sow  the  seeds  of  truth  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  make 
them  'Hhe  children  of  light  and  of  the  day."  "Let  the  elders 
that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor :  especially  they 
who  labor  in  the  Word  and  doctrine,^^    (1  Tim.  v.  17.) 

Publieation  of  the  truths  of  the  Divine  Word  by  suitable  min- 
isters, is  obviously  every  thing  in  the  Christian  system.  The  re- 
ligion of  Christy  aldiough  it  comprehends  all  the  doctrines  of 
natural  religion,  is  a  Supernatural  Revdation.  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
Saviour  come  from  heaven,  the  extraordinary  and  unspeakable 
gift  of  God ;  and  salvation  by  him  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  was 
in  ancient  times,  to  the  nations,  "  a  mystery,"  unless  it  be  pub- 
lished orally  or  by  writing.  So  the  Saviour  taught,  and  conse- 
quently made  special  provision  for  the  publication  of  his  gospel: 
for  "  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
and  bow  ^all  they  hear  without  a  preacher?"  And  so  the  past 
history  and  experience  of  the  Gentile  world  has  taught ;  for  no 
heathen  nation  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  "  mystery  of  Christ," 
but  by  means  of  missionaries  and  of  the  Scriptures. 

And  who  does  not  perceive  the  wisdom  of  God  in  appointing 
special  ministers  to  pre^cb  his  Word,  and  that  preaching  itself  Is 
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a  most  important  means  of  salvation  7  1  Cor.  i  21 :  **  For  after 
tbat  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  woild  by  wisdom  knew  not  Qod, 
it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that 
belieye."  Look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  gospel  ministry,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  great  interests  to  be  promoted  and  secured  by  it;  and 
then  Tiew  this  institution  comparatively  with  the  means  of  pub- 
lication employed  in  apostolic  times  by  pagan  priests,  pagan  phi- 
losophers, and  civil  governments. 

The  redemption  of  sinners  is  the  greatest  of  all  God's  worksi 
as  it  makes  the  clearest  displays  of  the  moral  excellences  of  the 
Divine  nature.  Heaven  is  interested  in  it;  earth  is  made  to  be 
the  theatre  of  its  exhibitions ;  all  nations  are  to  be  affected  by  it; 
and  its  momentous  results  are  to  extend  through  eternity. 

But,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  salvatum  of  God,  from  the 
very  character  of  the  doctrines,  and  laws  connected  with  it,  and 
from  the  effects  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  it  must  encounter  the 
vigorous  and  incessant  opposition  of  a  ''world  that  lieth  in  wick- 
edness." The  Saviour  foretold  this  fact  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, and  we  know  from  the  history  of  the  past  that  he  spoke 
truly.  Error  and  false  philosophy;  idolatries  and  delusions  of 
every  kind;  the  pride  of  power  and  the  pride  of  life;  the  course 
<£  this  world  in  its  prevailing  sentiments  and  fashions ;  in  a  word, 
the  depraved  passions  of  the  human  heart,  directed  by  an  ingenu- 
ity as  deprav^  have  been,  and  are  still,  all  combined  against  the 
reception  and  influence  of  true  Christianity. 

Now,  when  such  formidable  opposition  is  made  against  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ)  when  such  momentous  interests  are  connected 
with  its  preachings,  can  we  think  for  a  moment  that  "the  wise 
God  and  Saviour"  would  leave  the  whole  concealed,  without  suit- 
able agents  to  carry  it  into  execution?  that  he  would  let  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  hang  entirely  upon  hxmian  devices  and  ca- 
prices? No,  indeed;  such  a  disposition  of  things. in  relation  to 
the  Christian  religion  (unless  miracles  were  daily  and  every  where 
wrought  to  attest  ila  divine  origin,  and  then  miracles  would  cease 
to  be  miracles)  would  be  a  strong  argument  to  prove  that  it  did 
not  proceed  from  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  but  was,  after 
all,  "  a  cunningly  devised  &ble." 

The  divine  Author  of  our  salvation  has  herein  acted  consist- 
ently with  his  glorious  attributes.    He  has  appointed  a  special 
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mimstrj  to  preach  his  Word,  to  extend  his  kingdom  in  the  eartih, 
and  to  be  co-workers  with  himself  in  bringing  many  sons  to 
glory.  "Now  then,"  as  preachers, .said  Paul,  "we  are  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ :"  we  constitute  an  embassy  to  a  lost  world,  and 
"  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  conmiend  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God:  for  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  ig 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost.**    (2  Cor.  iL) 

But  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  institution  of  a  ministry  to 
preach  the  Word,  cannot  fidl  to  strike  us,  when  we  compare 
this  ministry,  as  an  instrument  of  publication,  with  those  means 
of  the  same  general  character  used  by  the  priests,  philosopheiB, 
and  magistrates  m  ancient  times. 

Orators  of  old  were  few  in  numbers ;  the  masters  in  philosophy 
were  still  fewer.  Their  orations  and  discourses  were  confined  to 
their  own  nation,  their  own  political  assemblies,  and  their  own 
schools.  Of  the  people,  but  a  moiety  ever  heard  them ;  and  of 
that  small  portion  of  the  human  fitnuly  near  them,  but  a  mere 
shred,  on  many  occasions,  understood  the  metaphysical,  rhetor- 
ical, and  technical  terms  in  which  they  expressed  their  various 
doctrines.  The  agriculturists  and  laborers,  the  mechanics  and 
servants,  male  and  female,  constituting  more  than  one  half  of 
the  whole  population  in  those  days,  were  entirely  excluded  firom 
the  benefit  of  their  speeches  and  philosophical  discourses. 

But  mark,  now,  the  great  superiority  of  the  divine  ordinance 
"q/*  preachingj^^  as  a  means  of  publication.  The  number  of  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  soon  became 
great:  for  when  "God  gave  forth  the  Word,  great  was  the  army 
of  them  who  published  it**  They  were  raised  up  in  every  land, 
and  among  every  people.  They  spoke  very  often,  and  not  like 
the  orators,  who  waited  for  events  to  create  suitable  occasions 
for  the  display  of  their  talents,  but  always  on  every  Sabbath,  and 
frequently  through  the  week,  "being  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season."  They  preached  to  the  poor  and  unlearned,  as  well  as 
to  the  wealthy  and  well-educated  in  society.  They  spoke  ear- 
nestly, with  all  the  advantages  of  voice  and  action,  in  a  language 
understood  by  the  common  people,  and  on  subjects  of  the  highest 
interest  to  all  who  heard  them.  How  fiar  in  the  work  of  pub- 
lication they  transcended  all  the  orators,  philosophers  of  the 
schools,  and  heralds  of  the  civil  magistracy,  may  be  seen  in  the 
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wondeiful  effects  of  their  preaching  labors.  The  serrants  of 
the  Saviour  triumphed  in  every  place  where  they  were  permitted 
to  preach  the  gospel.  Idolatry  and  philosophy  feU  before  them, 
like  Dagon  before  the  ark.  Multitudes  were  converted;  the 
Church  extended  from  Jerusalenii  &r  and  wide;  her  enemies, 
though  armed  with  all  the  power  of  the  sword,  supported  by 
all  the  authority  of  an  ancient  priesthood,  with  ils  splendid  ritual 
of  worship,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  schools,  could  not  arrest 
her  onward  march.  The  blood  of  the  Christians  was  profusely 
shed ;  but  that  blood  became  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  seed, 
too,  which  yielded  an  abundant  harvest 

The  &cts  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  obser- 
vations, serve  to  show,  that  the  gospel  ministry  is  of  divins 
ariffin^  most  wise  in  its  constitution,  and  designed  to  be  a 
preaching  ministry  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  not  con- 
ductors of  ritual  service,  nor  men  whose  principal  labor  was  to 
be  expended  in  reading  prayers  and  hearing  confessions.  The 
Jews  and  Qentiles  vociferously  cried  out,  The  AUar — ihc  Altar, 
with  its  holocausts;  but  the  apostles  and  ministeis  s&id.  Chris- 
tians, all  the  world  over,  have  but  "one  a2tor,"  (Heb.  xiiL,)  and 
to  worship  acceptably,  "let  the  Word  of  Christ,  which  we 
preach,  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom." 

In. evident  disr^ard  of  the  divine  constitution  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  its  principal  service,  and  its  great  end,  are  the  attempts 
made  in  some  corrupt  churches  to  dievate  the  ^^  service-book^^  at 
its  expense.  Priests,  it  has  been  said,  are  not  called  to  preach 
much,  but  to  read  prayers,  and  administer  the.  sacraments.  Ac* 
oordingly,  in  some  places  of  worship,  the  pulpit  has  been  pushed 
aside,  to  give  place  to  a  splendid  altar,  and  sermons  short,  even 
to  leanness,  have  been  thought  to  answer  every  purpose  "of 
instruction,  reproof,  and  correction  in  righteousness." 

But  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  every  where  exhibit 
the  ministers  of  Christ  as  "preachers  of  his  Word;"  and  place 
them,  as  such,  under  awful  responsibilities.  (1  Cor.  ix.  16.)  They 
also  describe  them  as  "stewards,"  to  whom  the  Master  of  the 
house  has  introsted  a  most  precious  treasure.    (2  Cor.  iv.  7.) 

Now  such  a  ministry,  employed  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  salvation  of  unmortal  souls,  evidently  calls  for  the  "  gift 
of  preaching."    God  does  not  send  his  messages  by  the  hands 
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of  fools.  His  agents  must  be  qualified  for  their  special  work, 
and  the  *'  gift  of  pbeachinq*'  must  b^an  essential  quaUfication  far^ 
the  gospel  ministry. 

Let  me  then  fix  your  thoughts  upon  this  important  gift,  and 
press  you,  in  your  course  of  theological  studies  here,  to  aim  at 
the  possession  and  improvement  of  that  gift. 

I.  Preaching  is  expressed  by  the  Greek  term,  "iajpuyjua;"  and 
a  preacher  is,  x^^,  a  herald  or  public  crier*  The  original  term 
is  applied  to  one  authorized  to  convey  a  message,  or  to  publish, 
by  verbal  prodamation,  any  law  or  ordinance  of  the  civil  magis- 
tracy.   It  is  descriptive  of  the  Christian  ministry,  aa  an  office. 

Now,  the  message  which  the  Christian  pastor  is  appointed  to 
convey  to  others,  is  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  laws  which  he  is  employed  to  publish,  are  the  various 
revelations  of  the  Divine  will  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Those  revelations  are  varioxis:  for  they  relate  to  various  facts, 
duties,  characters,  and  states  of  men;  and  to  various  Divine 
dispensations,  both  of  judgment  and  of  mercy.  Every  thing 
that  the  Christian  pastor  delivers  in  his  official  capacity,  must 
correspond  with,  illustrate,  and  enforce  what  Qod  has  revealed; 
while  he  is  forbidden  to  conceal  any  part  of  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  through  fear  or  favor  of  man,  or  because  he  cannot 
perceive  its  accordance  with  received  systems  of  philosophy. 
"Son  of  man,"  saith  Jehovah  to  his  gospel  herald,  ^'thou  shalt 
hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  give  them  warning  from  me." 

1.  Preaching  the  Word,  is  both  a  gift  and  a  duty.  Your 
attention  is  just  now  called  to  it  cnly  as  a  gift;  and  then  it  is 
to  be  defined  thus:  Preaching  is  the  talent  of  communicating 
instructions  from  the  written  Word  of  God,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  edify  the  body  of  Christ,  awaken  the  attention  of  men  to 
the  concerns  of  their  souls,  and  to  lead  the  awakened  to  the 
cross  of  Christ  for  relief. 

Being  a  gift,  preaching  is  susceptible  of  improveTnent.  This  is 
a  most  encouraging  &ct  to  the  young,  who  have  determined  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  special  service  of  their  Saviour:  for, 
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peace  to  a  foreign  power.  Herodotoi  writefl»  yi^pinref  «u  aKootftoSLOH  heralde  and 
apostlef* 
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though  jost  now  but  little  ones  among  the  *' thousands  of  Jndah,'' 
they  may,  through  improvement  of  their  gifts,  yet  stand  among 
the  mighty  men  of  David  their  king. 
.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Christian  Paslor  were  required  to  do 
nothing  more  than  repeat  to  others  the  very  words  contained  in 
Scripture,  like  a  servant  in  a  human  family  conveys  a  conmiand 
to  others  in  his  master's  own  words,  then  it  is  acknowledged  that 
a  very  slender  furniture  of  intellect  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
execution  of  his  office,  and  that  the  gift  of  preaching  wotdd  not 
require  improvement.  But  while  Jehovah  commands  his  minis- 
ters to  preach  his  "Word,  that  written  Word  is  so  disposed  in  its 
parts  and  matter,  and  the  revelations  which  it  contains  are  such,  that 
two  important  duties  devolve  upon  them.  They  must  explain  por- 
tions of  that  Word  to  the  understandings  of  the  common  people, 
by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  ascertain  the  sense  of 
the  words  employed  by  the  inspired  writers ;  and  they  must  de- 
fend the  character  and  doctrines  of  that  Word  against  those  who 
deny  its  divine  inspiration  and  authority,  and  those  who  assail  its 
important  doctrines,  and  bring  in  "damnable  heresies:"  for  the 
ministry  has  been  instituted  "for  the  defense  of  the  gospeL" 
(Philip,  i.  17.) 

Now,  for  the  performance  of  these  duties,  a  gift  of  no  ordinary 
kind  is  required ;  for  "  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  Such 
a  cultivated  mind,  with  other  qualifications,  is  so  imperiously  de- 
manded by  the  nature  of  the  service  itself,  that  many  who  are 
young  in  life,  and  not  richly  famished  with  various  knowledge 
and  superior  gifts,  might  consider  themselves  wholly  disqualified 
for  the  sacred  ministry.  But,  amid  their  perplexities,  this  consider- 
ation must  afford  them  much  encouragement :  The  gift  of  preaching 
is  susceptible  of  great  improvement 

(1.)  The  apostle  Paul  plainly  expresses  this  fact  in  his  various 
exhortations  and  directions  to  Timothy,  who  was  young  both  in 
years  and  in  the  gospel  service.  With  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  his  pupil,  that  eminent  master- workman  said,  "  Give  thyself  to 
reading ;"  "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee." 

(2.)  The  same  fact  is  also  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  duty  of 
j  preaching ;  for  if  this  duty  depend  on  the  exercise  of  the  intd- 

!  lectual  powers,  we  know  that  those  powers,  according  to  the  con- 

stitution of  the  human  mind,  are  capable  of  improvement. 
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2.  I  proceed  to  obsenre,  second,  that  the  gift  o/preadiing  may 
be  improved — 

(1.)  Bj  more  renewing  grace  receiyed  into  the  heart ;  by  licher 
ezperience  of  the  pow^  of  divine  truth,  in  special  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  presence  and  love. 

Such  experimental  knowledge  of  the  affecting  realities  of  reli- 
gion has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  judgment  and  the  affections. 
"  I  believe,  and  therefore  have  spoken."  "From  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  "  Bestore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 
aidvation,  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit:  then  will  I  teach 
transgressors  thy  ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee." 
(Ps.  li.) 

Much,  therefore,  should  the  Evangelical  Pastor  pray,  that  he 
may  feel  in  his  own  soul  the  power  of  the  Word,  and  enjoy,  amid 
the  trials  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  in  an  humble  walk  with 
God,  special  displays  of  Divine  love.  It  was  this  happy  com- 
munion with  God  that  rendered  Martin  Luther  and  Jolm  Enoz 
such  able  and  successful  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  They 
did  not  rely,  in  the  great  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  upon 
the  strength  of  their  own  intellect  and  the  force  of  their  own  elo- 
quence, but  upon  the  fact  that  Qod  was  with  them;  of  which  pre- 
cious &ct  they  had  acquired  an  assurance,  from  the  sweet  expe- 
rience of  the  Divine  presence  in  their  closets. 

How  often  was  Brainerd  supported  in  his  trying  missionary 
labors,  by  special  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence  in  love  I 
In  reference  to  one  occasion  he  says:  " I  was  feeble  in  body,  per- 
plexed and  weak  in  faith.  I  was  going  to  preach  a  lecture,  and 
feared  I  should  not  have  assistance  to  get  through.  I  lifted  up  my 
heart  to  God,  and  had  not  gone  far  before  my  soul  was  abundantiy 
strengthened  with  those  words,  '  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?'  I  found  more  of  God's  presence  to-day  than  I  have 
done  at  any  time  in  my  late  wearisome  journey.  Though  my 
body  was  feeble  and  wearied  with  preaching,  yet  I  wanted  to  sit 
up  all  night  to  do  something  for  God.  To  God,  the  giver  of  these 
refreshments,  be  glory  foj:  ever  and  ever  I" 

(2.)  The  gift  of  preaching  may  be  improved,  even  more  than  the 
gift  of  prayer,  by  the  improvement  of  the  mental  powers.  The 
scribe  may  enrich  his  treasure  of  things  new  and  old,  by  increasing 
knowledge  of  facts,  especially  of  those  various  momentous  truthf^ 
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whioh  Qod  has  revealed  in  his  Word.  Even  the  commtmication  of 
zxiiraciilous  gifts  in  the  primitiye  Church  could  not  supersede  the 
importance  of  such  inxproyement  in  knowledge  by  personal  efforts. 
Accordinglj,  the  apostle  Paul  said  to  Timothy,  "  Give  thyself  to 
reading." 

I  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  connection  whioh  intellectual 
improvement  and  the  acquisition  of  various  knowledge  has  with 
the  gift  of  preaching;  for  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  is  often 
exhibited  in  the  lives  of  young  preachers,  who,  in  consequence  of 
diligent  study  and  increase  of  knowledge,  have  risen  firom  the 
weaknes£^of  infEincy  into  the  strength  of  manhood  in  the  gospel 
service,  and  both  astonished  and  delighted  those  who  had  wit* 
nessed  their  first  exercises  in  preaching. 

(S.)  Again :  The  gift  of  preaching  may  be  improved  by  firequent 
conversation  with  pious  and  experienced  Christians. 

Such  Christians  exhibit  in  their  discourses  those  dealings  of 
God  with  his  people;,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  methods  of 
divine  grace  in  redemption ;  to  inspire  hope;  to  resolve  difficulties ; 
to  impart  consolation  in  the  hour  of  distress;  to  preserve  from 
undue  dejection  and  despfdr,  and  to  touch  all  the  springs  of  action 
in  the  human  mind.  Let  then  the  young  pastor,  listen  attentively, 
when  the  aged  Christian,  who  has  long  lived  by  £uth,  is  heard  to 
say,  "  Come  and  bear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  he  hath  done  for  my  soul." 

From  what  the  experienced  in  religion  say,  the  minister,  of  the 
Word  may  obtain  knowledge  of  trials  and  deliverances  whidi  he 
has  not  himself  experienced  in  kind,  and  thus  be.  better  able  '*  to 
speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary/' 

(4.)  The  gift  of  preaching  may  also  be  improved,  by  outppuiingB 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the' congregation  committed  to  the  care 
of  an  Evangelical  Pastor.  ^ 

There  may  be  excitements  in  religious  society  which  are  gotten 
up  mechanically,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  sect  and  show ;  and 
these  excitements  or  revivals  may  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
preachers  who  are  engaged  in  them,  aind  for  a  time  render  them 
exceedingly  zealous  and  quite  eloquent  But  the  stream  can  ris^ 
no  higher  than  its  fountain.  Such  excitements  are  usually  fol- 
lowed by  very  striking  declensions,  and  very  distressing  feuds 
among. Christian  professors,  and  misunderstandings  between  pas- 
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tor  and  people.  Those  who  at  one  time  were  ready  "  to  pluck  oat 
their  own  eyes  '*  to  give  them  to  their  pastor,  are  seen  to  combine 
together  to  pluck.out  their  pastor's  eyes. 

Bat,  "  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord."  Such 
excitements  as  have  just  been  described  would  not  exist,  were 
there  no  actual  outpourings  of  the  Spirit,  producing  great  awaken* 
ings  and  many  conversions.  It  is  of  these  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  I  now  speak.  They  are  seasons  during  which  great 
poweir  seems  to  attach  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word ;  seasons  of 
great  searchings  of  heart,  and  deep  humiliations  of  the  proud; 
"  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  Such  sea- 
sons invariably  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the 
pastor :  he  is  excited  to  preach  more  and  better,  by  throwing  his 
whole  soul  into  his  work;  by  exhibiting  more  fidthfulness  in 
warning  and  in  directing  sinners  to  the  Saviour. 

Very  fervently,  therefore,  should  the  pastor  pray  that  the  Word 
which  he  preaches  may  be  attencted  with  Divine  influence,  £k>  that 
"  the  dry  bones  may  be  ^haken ;"  so  that  the  dry  land  which  he 
cultivates  may  >abound  with  springs  of  water. 

(6.)  It  remains  to  add  here,  that  the  gift  of  preaching  is  improved 
by  observing  a  proper  method  in  the  composition  of  a  discourse ; 
by  selecting  UBefrd  matter;  by  the  choice  of  fit  and  acceptable 
words ;  and  by  the  study  of  manner  in  preaching. 

n.  Preaching  comprehends  two  things,  namely:  The  sermon 
itself  as  a  piece  of  composition ;  and  the  delivery  or  pronunciation 
of  such  sermon. 

1st  The  composition  of  discourses  to  be  delivered,  in  fulfilling 
the  great  end  o£  the  gospel  ministry,  includes — 

L  The  proper  subjects. 

2.  The  thoughts  or  sentiments  which  make  up  a  discourse. 

8.  The  style. 

4.  Texts;  and 

5.  Arrangement  or  plan. 

The  written  Word  of  God,  or  Holy  Scripture,  furnishes  the 
pastor  with-7- 

« 
FiBsr,  The  pbopbb  Subjbctb  of  BisoouBBEa 

'  This  Word  is  the  directory  of  (Jhristian  fidth  and  practice,  and 
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odzmequenily  most  be  pTeaclied.  The  minister  of  Ohriat  is  aet  apart 
to  teach  the  Worcl ;  he  is  a  "steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God," 
and  must  render  ererj  sabjeet  which  he  discusses,  and  all  the  in* 
stractions  which  he  communicates,  directly  subservient  either  to 
the  defense  or  to  the  promulgation  of  its  interesting  doctrindi, 
commands,  and  promises. 

Here  it  may  be  said,  "  Every  one  knows  that  the  Evangelical 
Pastor  must  preach  the  Word ;  for  what  else  in  CShristian  places 
of  worship  can  he  make  tlie  stibject  of  liis  discourses  T'  But  is  it 
not  true  firom  history,  that  while  nations  retdned  the  name  of 
Christians,  and  daily  repeated  the  Apostles'  Oreed,  the  written 
Word  of  Ood  was  tmread  and  unseen  ?  And  in  the  darkness  of 
the  age,  men  who  professed  tb  be  ministeis  of  Christ,  selected  the 
subjects  of  their  learned  discoifrses  froih  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle.  Dr.  James  says,  in  Wickliffe's  time  '''Few  sermons  were 
preached,  and  those  few  were  oh  fibuloiis  subjects  and  oii  tradi- 
tions,  and  profaned  with  much  scurrility  and  emptiness.  Friars 
persecuted  the  fidthfiil,  and  said  d  had  never  been  weU  with  Ae 
Church  since  lords  and  ladies  regarded  the  gospel,  and  relinquished 
the  manners  of  their  aucestG^rs.**    (Apology  for  Wickliffe.) 

Under  the  garb  of  the  sacred  ministry^  men  proft$8sediy  under 
the  most  solemn  vows  to  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  and  to  preach  his 
Word,  have  committed  l&e  most  flagrant  acts  oTtreacdiery  towards 
him.  Not  only  may  this  be  done,  bat  the>  lecords  of  the  viable 
Church  show  that  it  has  been  dWe  in  innumerable  instances. 

Roman  Catholic  jpreachers  Jn  Erance,  ^pain,  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  in  times  past,  preached  the  ^^pinions  of  the  Fath^a, 
often  absurd  and  contradictory,  instead  of  the  pure  Word  of  GoA 
Their  sermons  contained  the  lives  of  their  fkvorite  saints,  and  the 
stories  of  their  imaginary  niinicles,  and,  like  the  Levite  in  the 
parable,  passed  by  the  j^^cious  doctrities  of  the  Bible,  which  alone 
can  pour  oil  into  wounded  hearts.  This  practice  is  still  rife  in 
places  where  Boixe  exhibits  her  fUise  merchandise  for  sale,  and 
binds  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  by  her  superstitions  and  idoW 

tries. 

Many  Protestant  preachers  'at(d  writers  of  sermons  have  done 
"  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully,"  by  rendering  their  pulpit  ser- 
vices subservient  to  the  suppression  of  the  grand  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  instrumental  in  disseminating  their  favorite  theories  in 
moral  philosophy,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  htmibn  mind ;  oi\ 
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they  have  confined  themselves  to  timt  moral  code  which  Deud 
claim  in  common  with  the  Christians.  Sterne's  sermons  are  of 
this  class.  The  spirit  and  tenor  of  numerous  other  sermon  books 
cannot  be  misunderstood  bj  those  who  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  for  thej  indicate  a  settled  purpose  to 
overlook  all  those  doctrines  which  impart  a  glory  to  the  gospel, 
and  render  it  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation/'  and  to  exhibit 
in  the  fairest  dress,  a  morality,  which  is  not  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ.  What  is,  at  this  day,  the  preaching  of  the  disciples  of 
Socinus?  It  is  Deism^  dressed  up  in  Christian  externals  of  the 
most  flimsy  texture ;  it  is  philosophy,  expressed,  so  far  as  it  can 
be,  in  Bi][)le  terms ;  it  is  a  covert  hostility  against  "  the  Cross  of 
Christ,"  as  the  medium  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  with  God ; 
the  betrayal  of  the  Son  of  man  again  with  a  "  Hail,  Lord  I  and  a 
kiss."  A  sermon  that  attempts  to  set  aside  the  necessity  of  a  vica^ 
nous  atonement,  and  to  teach  the  sufficiency  of  repentance  for  sal- 
vation, is  a  denial  of  the  Father  who^ve  the  Son  to  save  by  his 
atoning  blood  a  lost  world,  and  a  denial  of  the  Son  as  the  ''pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins." 

With  these  &cts  before  us,  are  we  not  authorized  to  insist  that 
the  subjects  of  pastoral  discourses  must  be  those  on  which  Paul 
and  hisfellow^aposiles  dwelt  in  their  ministrations  of  the  Divine 
Word  7  Can  we  forget  that  it  was  with  a  special  design  to  make 
those  apostles,  in  their  ministerial  labors,  exampks  of  preaching 
the  Word  to  those  who  succeed  them  in  the  same  service,  that 
the  Saviour  selected  them  to  be  not  only  the  instruments  of  tmtten 
communications  from  GtxL,  but  also  active  and  incessant  preachers 
of  the  gospel? 

The  subjects  of  preaching  are  vorious ;  and  in  the  system  of 
divine  truth,  are  more  or  less  important  All  that  can  be  done 
here  is,  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  those  subjects  which  should 
ordinarily  form  the  grand  themes  of  pasto^  discourses,  and  on 
which  special  attention  should  be  fixed.  Sueh  subjects  are  the 
following,  viz : 

(1.)  The  £bJ1  and  depravity  of  the  human  race.  "  All  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 

(2.)  The  evil  of  sin,  and  the  certain  destruction  of  those  who  re- 
main under  its  dominion,  and  under  the  penalty  of  the  moral  law, 
and  without  the  righteousness  of  that  lawii  ''  If  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die."    **  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
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(8.)  The  perfection  of  the  moral  law,  and  consequently  the  &ct, 
that  it  forms  the  basis  and*is  the  rule  of  the  moral  government  of 
God  in  all  places  of  his  dominion,  and  the  dreadfulness  of  itB 
penalty. 

(4.)  The  Saviour^  in  the  wonderful  constitution  of  his  person ;  in 
his  offices,  and  in  his  estates;  in  a  word,  "the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,'^  and  the  efficacy  of  his  cross.  '^  For  I  de* 
termined,"  said  Paul,  "not  to  know  any  thing  istmong  you  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 

(6.)  Another  subject  of  ordinary  preaching  should  be,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  covenant  of  grace,  to  be  exhibited  in  its  Mediator 
and  federal  Head,  as  the  second  Adam ;  in  its  promises  and  re^ 
quirements ;  and  in  its  grace  and  its  benefits. 

(6.)  Again,  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  awakening, 
converting,  sanctifying,  and  sealing. 

(7.)  The  privileges  of  God's  dear  children,  together  with  their 
temptations,  their  distinguishing  exercises  in  the  life  and  walk  of 
fhith,  and  their  abiding  interest  in  the  promises.  To  which  I  may 
add,  as  subjects  that  will  be  more  or  less  discussed,  death,  judg- 
ment to  come,  heaven,  and  liell. 

These,  I  have  said,  should  be  the  ordinary  subjects  of  discourses 
by  the  pastor,  in  consequence  of  their  relative  importance  among 
"  the  mysteries  of  God."  Of  design,  I  have  used  the  terms  ordi- 
nary  discourses;  fi>r  we  all  know  that,  in  fulfilling  his  ministry  "as 
a  workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed,"  the  pastor  must  occa* 
aonally  select  other  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit ;  he  must 
sometimes  defend  the  gospel  against  the  assaults  of  infidels,  who 
occupy  various  grounds  in  opposing  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures;  he  must  contend  with  weapons  suited  to  the  versa- 
tility of  error  and  heresy ;  and  with  a  view  of  communicating  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  he  may  preach 
historical,  prophetic,  and  typical  discourses.  Still,  it  must  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  rule  to  pastors,  that  they  should  dwell  upon  those 
subjects  of  dee{)er  and  general  interest,  which  I  have  before  enu- 
merated :  while  subjects  of  the  following  kinds,  should  seldom  be 
discussed,  namely,  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  especially,  in  congregations  that  admit  the 
evidences  and  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible. 
The  higher  mysteries  of  our  religion,  such  as  the  Trinity  of  Per* 
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^jjA  ia  the  Godhead,  which  should  be  stated  as  a  doctrine  clearly 
tevealed  in  Scripture,  and  entering  into  all  the  dispensations  of 
redeeming  mercy  to  mankind,  however  unable  the  human  mind 
may  be  to  bring  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  comprehension 
eyery  &ct  which  relates  to  a  self-existent  and  infinite  Essence ; 
also,  passages  Qf  Scripture  in  which  difficulties  arise,  perplexing 
to  the  learned,  and  which  have  no  direct  connection  with  £edth  and 
godliness;  also,  types  and  prophecies  relating  to.  nations  long 
since  destroyed,  and  to  the  series  of  prophetic  reyeiatioDS  contained 
in  the  Apocalypse— these  should  be  well  studied,  with  prayer, 
but  be  seldpm.  mjade  the  topics  of  pastoral  discoiirses.  And  ,if  at 
any  time  the  pastor,  in,  discoursing  from  a  passage  somewhat  dif- 
ficult, should,  on  consulting  the  original  text,  not  approve  the 
receiyed  version,  he  should  hesitate  long  before  he  introduces 
into  the  pulpit  what  he  is  pleas^  to  pall  mistrai^lations  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  translators  of  our  modern  version  were  not  un- 
ripe scholars,  m^n  whqsQ  woric.cau  receive  corrections  fix)m  every 
lad  who  has  Rooked  into.  Greek  and,  Hebrew  grafnmars,  and  im- 
bibed from  the  German  commentatois  of  the  present  times,  doc- 
trines subversive  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  To  which, 
let  me  add,  that  the  pastor  shquld  nqt  ring  the  changes,  from  Sab- 
bath to  Sabbath,  upon  ancient, heresies,  which  are  unknown  to 
those  who  hear  him ;  nor  dwell  cons^tantly  upo^i  the  Divine  decrees, 
upon  MiUerism,  upon  temperance,  or  qpon  controversial  points 
which  have  little  connection  wiith  a  life  of  faith  and  godliness. 
Stall  less  frequently  should  he  preach  a^out  the  dissipations  of  the 
gaining  table,  theatre,  and  ball-room,  in  places  where  those  dissi- 
pations, do  not  exist;  especially  wh.en  the  prominent  sins  under 
his  eye  are  those  of  Sabbath-breaking,  inordinate  ihirst  of  wealth, 
covetoqsness,  and  the  pride  of  life. 

/  2nd.  Jn  selecting,  however,  the  subjects  of  his  frequent  preach- 
ings from  among  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  good  sense 
and  careful  observation  are  necefaisaxy ;  and  in  making  such  selec- 
tions, four  things  should  be  copstantly  kept  in  view  by  the  pastor, 
namely: 

.  X  Thegmxt  endoi  the  institution  of  the  gospel  ministry.  lb 
it  not  the  design  of  this  most  important  institute,  to  call  sinners 
to  ifepentanoe ;  to  recommend  ^'  the  crucified  One^^\  as  a  suitable  and 
all-suiBcieilt  Saviour ;  and  to  convert  sinners  unto  God  ?    This  ia 
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the  olgdct  to  whioh  the 'dfpsrts  of  mimsters  are  tor  be  directed;  an 
otgeet  veiy  different  from  that  of  displayii^g  either  profound  leam< 
ing  or  8U|)erior  eloquence.  Try  to  sare  souls  from  everlasting  de* 
straction,  is  the  Divine  oommand  which  thej  have  received ;  and 
when  they  set  themselves  to  do  God's  bidding  as  good  stewiq^  in  ^ 
his  household,  they  will  ordinarily  choose  those  subjects  of  dis- 
course which  shall  lead  them  to  warn  sinners  of  their  danger, 
to  stir  them  up  to  implore  mercy,  to  receive  the  Saviour  in  his 
offices,  to  dieny  themselves,  take  up  their  crosses  and  follow  Him. 
In  the  execution  of  their  office,  they  will  delight  to  say,  as  John 
the  Baptist  said,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world. 

2.  To  select  subjects  wisely,  for  ordinary  pulpit  services,  the 
pastor  must  keep  in  view  that  he  is  to  preach  to  those  who  hear 
hifOj  and  not  to  those  who,  from  their  situations,  cannot  hear  him ; 
and  in  this  respect  a  sermon  spoken  diffisrs  from  a  ^religious  treatise 
printed  and  published.  How  often  is  this  fact  overlooked  in  the 
ministry  1  How  Often  are  sinners  reproved  for  particular  sins, 
and  violently  scolded  at  by  their  pastors,  when  the  sinners  are  not 
in  the  congregation,  but  far  removed  from  it  1  How  often  are  er- 
rorists  and  heretics  solemnly  admonished,  when  they  are  not  pres- 
ent to  hear  the  admonition  1  while  the  wrong  doings  and  the 
lamentable  condition  of  those  who  are  before  the  eye  of  the  preacher, 
are  unattended  to,  and  a  "  generation  of  vipers  "  is  left  to  encirde 
him  in  all  the  twistings  of  Pharisaical  formality,  self-righteous-^ 
aess,  and  hypoorisjy  I 

S.  In  order  to  do  his  wOrk  well,  the  pastor  must  also  know 
the  state  oi  his  flock.  Hie  stcOei  of  religious  societies  are  various, 
and  the  State  of  the  same  society  may  be  rendeSi^  various  by  its 
growth  or  decline  in  ^ligion,  and  by  the  variety  of  prevailing 
sentiments  and  practices  prevalent  therein. 

Now,  let  the  paslK>r  suit  his  subjects  to  those  various  states. 
Let  him  not  preach  oontinually  upon  Christian  e(xperience,  and 
the  promises  given  to  the  godly  under  their  "many  affiictions," 
when  his  congregation  is  frill  of  hardened,  Antinomian  and  gospel- 
ridden  sinners  I  Let  him  not  preach  on  the  moralities  from  Sab- 
bath  to  Sabbath,  when  many  around  him  are  asking  "  what  they 
must  do  to  be  saved."  i 

It  is  to  the  people  of  his  charge  that  he  is  to  carry  God's  Word, 
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and  it  is  among  them  '*  that  he  must  rightly  divide  it"  To  exe- 
cute  this  part  of  his  duty  urell,  he  must  ascertain,  so  far  as  he  is 
able,  what  are  the  sentiments,  the  moral  habits,  the  religious  dif- 
fksulties,  the  wants  and  desires  of  those  to  whom  he  is  to  dispense 
the  Word. 

Let  him  move  with  caution  and  address  on  his  first  settlement 
among  a  people.  In  every  congregation  there  are  littie  &mily 
feuds,  rivalships,  and  jealousies,  of  which,  as  a  stranger,  he  can 
possess  little  knowledge ;  for  strangers  well  received  see  the  fidrest 
&ee  of  society.  Let  him,  therefore,  take  pains  to  inquire,  and  in 
the  mean  time  be  guarded  in  his  observations  on  men  and  things. 
In  addition  to  the  information  he  may  obtain  from  personal  inter- 
course with  various  individuals,  let  him  seek  fiirther  knowledge 
from  judicious  officers  of  the  church,  from  the  humble  and  not 
flrowardly  pious.  Mischievous  persons  are  sometimes  very  much 
inflamed  with  religious  zeal. 

But  let  the  pastor,  in  attempting  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  his  flock,  never  make  his  own  house  the  centre  to  which 
the  gossips  shall  direct  their  steps,  and  open  their  budgets  of  news. 
Let  him  moreover  not  dissipate  the  hours  to  be  devoted  to  study 
and  prayer,  in  idle  visits,  and  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  trad- 
ing speculations. 

A  pastor  may  be  too  much  in  the  streets ;  and  rambling  minis- 
ters, like  rambling  mechanics,  provide  little  food  for  those  depend- 
ent on  them  for  sustenance,  but  often  preach  rambling  sermons. 

4.  To  choose  proper  subjects  of  discourse, ,  let  a  pastor  be  a 
careful  observer  of  the  leading  exercises  of  his  own  mind,  whilst 
he  implores  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  will  preach  bet- 
ter on  subjects  which  deeply  impress  his  own  heart  Most  fre- 
quently, those  things  which  occupy  his  serious  thoughts  when  he 
reflects  on  his  fiiture  accountability,  will  promote  the  good  of  his 
people;  add  to  which,  that  by  attending  to  his  own  spiritual  exer- 
cises, trials  and  enlargements,  he  will  be  preserved  from  convert- 
ing the  pulpit  into  a  gladiator's  box,  where  nothing  is  done  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  but  drawing  the  sword  of  argumentation,  and 
making  thrusts  at  sects  and  heretios,  knowo  and  unknown.  A 
pastor  will  have  a  starving  floek,  who  does  nothing  more  than 
fight  the  wolves.  He  must  feed^  as  well  as  defend  his  sheep  firom 
beasts  of  prey. 
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Sufficito^t  has  now  been  ttdd  in  relation  to  the  proper  subjects 
of  pastoral  diMconraes ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that,  sub* 
jects  may  be  judiciously  selected,  and  still  be  very  imperfectly, 
not  to  say  imprudently  and  unprofltably  discussed^  More,  theie- 
fore,  of  what  is  useftd  in  pastoral  discourses,  must  depend  on  the 
sentiments  which  "they  contain^  and  on  the  instruction  which  they 
convey.  To  those  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  should  enter 
into  a  gospel  preacher's  discourse,  and  constitute  the  matter  of  it^ 
I  shall  direct  your  attention  in  the  next  succeeding  lectures.  Just 
now,  let  me  awaken  in  your  minds  some  practiofd  reflections. 

The  ^ft  of  preaching,  you  perceive,  acquires  its  vcdue  from  its 
immediate  connection  with  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Ohrist  That  ministry  it  will  be  your  duty  to  maintain,  in  its 
Divine  institution  and  in  its  all-important  services  as  a  preaching 
and  teaching  ministry.  As  such,  it  presents  itself  to  our  view  th^ 
very  day  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  and  endowed  them  with  power  fix>m  on  high ;  as  such, 
and  not  as  prayer  readers  and  ritual  servitors,  its  acts,  after  tiie  day 
of  Pentecost,  are  described  by  the  inq>ired  historian  of  what  trans* 
pired ;  as  such,  it  called  for  special  episties  fiom  the  apostle  Paul, 
addressed  to  Titus  and  Timothy;  as  suAj  in  the  exercise  of  its 
preaching  gift,  it  could  reach  the  hostile  multitudes  in  every  city, 
publish  the  tidings  of  a  Saviour  come,  spread  light  abroad,  disturb 
the  heathen  philosophers  in  their  various  schools,  and  the  priests 
of  idolatry  in  the  recesses  of  their  temples ;  arrest,  by  its  brilliant 
victories  over  innumerable  minds,  the  attention  of  civil  magia^ 
trates,  even  of  emperors,  and  cause  the  enraged  mass  of  idolaters 
to  cry  out  in  alarm,  "Those  that  have  turned  the  world  upside 
down,  have  come  hither  also,"    (Acts  xvii) 

By  what  means  did  these  primitive  ministers  of  Christ  effect 
such  a  surprising  revolution  in  the  sentiments,  hearts,  and  habits 
of  thousands  in  every  country?  The  sacred  historian  Luke,  and 
the  actors  themselves  in  that  great  work,  tell  us  that  they .  used 
"no  carnal  weapons,"  imd  seduced  none  over  to  their  opinions  and 
sect  by  offers  of  place  and  power  in  the  empire;  that  they  did  not 
allure  men  into  their  despised  association  by  inviting  them  into 
gorgeous  temples,  before  splendid  altars,  and  a  priesthood  dressed  up 
in  rich  vestments,  to  render  their  ceremonial  services  more  impos* 
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ing :  for  ihej  had  neither  templesi  nor  altera,  nor  meeting-honseB 
for  their  aooommodation,  but  "  were  troubled  on  every  side/'  per* 
necuted,  and  treated  with  soom  by  the  noble  and  the  might  j.  Yet 
they  triumphed  over  opposition,  and  added  multitudes  of  cotiverts 
to  the  Christian  &ith  '^  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching."  They 
preached  the  Word  of  Christ,  aiul  that  Word  was  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

Now  if  preaching  the  gospeT.be  the  ordinance  of  God;  if  by 
it  he  has  determined  to  execute  the  purposes  of  his  grace;  if  it 
be,  in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  a.  mfions  so  powerful  in  storming 
the  strongholds  of  Satan,  so  efficient  in  rousing  a  sleeping  world, 
then  we  may  rest  assure^  that^  if  evil  be  at  any  time  meditated 
against  the  Church<-Tif  her  light  is  to  be  so  far  extinguished  as 
to  introduce  superstition,  rituaUsm,  and  a  lordly  priesdiood  into 
her  courts — cppasiiumj  more  on:  .leas  open  and  vigorous,  will  be 
made  to  that  ministry  which  the. Saviour  appointed  to  be  a  preachr 
ing  and  teaching,  ministry^  and  which  his  apostles  sq  nobly  fiiMUed. 
Then  the. absurd  doctrine,  of  apostolic  succession  will  be  revived, 
so  that  preachers  shall  not  be  called  by  the  Church,  and  set  apart 
by  her  ministry,  but  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  a  '^  Lord  Bishop" 
for  their  assistance,  and  receive  the  word  at,  his  mouth:  ihen^  in 
places  of  worship,  pulj^its  will  be  thrust  out  of  their  proper  situ- 
ations, for  addressing  an  audience j. to  intimate  that  preaching  the 
Word  is  an  ordinance  that  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  only 
occasipnally  observed:,  and  cHlars  built  up  and  decorated,  as  if 
ihey  were  pieces  of  furniture  eissential  to  Christian  worship.  Then 
the  fiishionable  cry  will  be  raised  in  &vor  of  short  sermons ;  ser- 
mons resembling  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  fit  only  to  devour  the  doc- 
trinal richness  of  that  gospel  which  Paul  preached,  as  h^  said  to 
believers,  "  that  the  eyes  of  yov^  understanding  being  enlightened, 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  caUing,  and  what  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  is 
ihe  exceeding  greatn^ess  of  his  power  to  us- ward  who  believe, 
according  to  the  workjii^g  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought 
in  Christ  when  he  rai^  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his 
own  rigjit  hand  ifi  heavenly  places."  (Ephes.  i.)  Then^  too,  the 
sacraments,  which  derive  their  being  and  utility  from  the  Word, 
irill  be  made  the  great  instrumentalities  fbi^  conveying  saving 


gi;ao6  to  flouls,  while  the  ordinanee  of  pr^mdung  the  Word  itself 
will  be  treated  as  of  little  significance.* 

What  I  haye  just  said,  corresponds  with  fSacI^  recorded  in 
Ghurch  histories.  It  is  now  seen, in  its  realities  and  effects  in 
the  Church  of  Boma,  and  in  the  doin^  of  those  who  would 
extend  the  power  of  Borne  into  Protestant  countries. 

But,  happilj,  you  know  the  gospel  ministry  to ,  be  a  divine  in* 
stitution  of  a  high  character,  as  an  imtrumerU  of  "  making  knowix 
the  TT^ysteTJ  of  Christ,''  and  as  a  iifieans  c^  feeding  the  sheep  and 
UmO^bs  of  his  fiock;  %nd  jotpr  duty  will  lei^l  ypu  to  defend  it  as 
such,  to  maintain  its  great  importaiioe  among  the  ordinances  of 
Qod.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  precious,  as  it  is  the  first  gift 
of  the  Saviour  after  J^s  glpriou^,  ascepsioi^.  into  heaven.  Words 
cannot  e;cpress  its  full  value  to,a»  lost  world;  fpr  though  it  be 
'^  a.  treasure  put  into  earthen  vessels,"  jet  it  .i^  a;  golden  treasure, 
to  be  more  carefully  preserve4..rthan  the,  wealth  of  empires* 
Events  w;hioh  have  transpired  thrpuj^  cei^turies  past,  and  the 
present  epndition.of  nations  and, kingdoips,.  prove  that  the  moral 
devotion  of  man  in  the  social  state  depends  not  on  the  advance 
of  science,  nor  on  improvements,  in  the.arts^  but  uponan  eulightT 
ened,  fiuthfiil,  and  preof^ing  mipi^try  of  the  Word.  Oh,  with 
what  ixnportu&ity  should  the  €[hurch  su|^licate  "  the  Xjord  of 
the  harvest  to. send  more  laborer^  into ., the tharvest^field:  for  th€| 
harvest  truly  is  greal^  but  the  laborers^  are  few  1" 

Into  this  harve^-field  you  have  expressed  a  .desire  to  enter, 
and  to  be  actively  employed.  It  therefore  becomes  you,  as 
theological  students,  espedally  to  reflect,  that  the  office  of  a 
minister  of  the  Word  brings  men  into  a  relation  to  the  Moeli 
High  Qod,  such  as  no  other  plaf^l  of  huxxum  beings  sustain. 
For  the  office  is  one  a{^inted  by  *■  Qod  manifest  in  the  fleshy 
seen  of  angels,  justified  in  the  spirit^  «nd  reoeived  up  into  glory :" 
an  office  designed  to  supply,  in  the  Church  here  below,  the 
absenee  of  the  Saviour's  bodily  presence  and  instructions;  and 
as  that  Church  is  a  visible  society,  to  be  s^.visibfe  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  j>]gomoting.  her  interests,  and  foi 


t— •- 


*  Hiom  who  thus  6zaU  the  BMrflmeiit«»  will  not  reqoire  the  loiowledge  of  drriii« 
tnithe:  it  wiU  be  eaffieientk  In  their  joigmenl^  if  Cairietiini  QM  npMt  the  Lwd% 
Plrayer,  the  ereed,  and  the  approred  etteehiWfc. 
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"  bringing  many  sons  to  glory."  The  Evangelical  Pastor  standu 
and  speaks  in  the  name  and  stead  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
What  a  high  and  momentous  embassy !  It  lifts  a  worm  of  the 
dnst  above  earth's  most  coveted  employments,  and  places  him 
with  ministering  angel|  in  a  service,  the  honors  and  rewards  »of 
which  fer  exceed  all  earth's  glories.  No  wonder  that  Paul  said, 
"  I  speak  to  you  Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of  the 
Gtentiles,  /  magnify  mine  offi/x^  No  wpnder  that  the  learned  and 
pious  Whitaker,  in  the  view  of  all  the  duties  and  trials  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  should  still  say,  '^I  had  rather  be  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  than  an  emperor." 

The  relations  and  ends  of  the  gospel  ministry  do  indeed  confer 
on  a  fidthful  Evangelical  Paistor  honors  peculiar  and  sublime. 
Hence  it  may  be  said  that,  under  the  constitution  of  things  in 
this  world,  the  Supreme  Being  employs  civil  magistrates,  and 
those  whom  men  call  "the  honorable  of  the  earth,"  as  overseen 
and  keepers  of  the  wicked,  restraining  them  from  doing  harm  to 
their  fellows.  He  uses  kings  and  princes  as  he  did  proud  and 
mighty  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  all  their  transitory  gre;atness,  as 
"rods"  in  his  hand,  to  scourge  the  ungodly;  as  the  executioners 
of  his  wrath,  directed  against  nations  who  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  iniquities.  But  ministers  of  the  gospel  are 
God's  stewards  in  his  household  of  grace  here,  and  they  stand 
next  the  Master  himself  in  his  establishment:  stewards,  set  over 
God's  precious  things;  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom,  the  souls 
of  his  people ;  the  interests  of  that  Church,  which  is  dear  to  him 
"as  the  apple  of  his  eye,"  and  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his 
own  blood. 

Not  only  are  ministers  "  stewards,"  but  they  are  stewards  in 
their  Lord's  absence  from  his  house  here  below ;  called  to  act  in 
his  name,  and  agreeably  to  the  orders  which  they  have  received 
from  him. 

Among  those  orders,  the  first  and  most  prominent  is  this  well- 
known  one :  "  Go,  preach  the  gospel."  "  Preach  the  Word ;  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort, 
with  all  long-tuffering  and  doctrine."  Accordingly,  the  apostles 
themselves  were  abundant  in  labors  as  preachers^  and  their  labors 
in  preaching  brought  them  into  conflict  with  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  exposed  them  to  severe  persecutioiia 
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That  Divine  oommand  to  preach  the  Word  is  unrepealed^  and 
brings  with  it  into  requisition  the  gi/i  of  ''  pleaching,"  as  a  quali- 
fieation  for  the  gospel  ministry ;  and  this  important  gift  it  is  now 
your  duty  assiduously  to  cultivate.  Men  may  be  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  compose  approved  sermons ;  but  with  a  slender 
gift  in  speaking  their  sermons,  or  exhibiting  their  knowledge  of 
divine  truth,  they  will  fail  in  attracting  and  fixing  the  attention 
of  their  hearers,  and  especially  in  impressing  conviction  on  their 
minds.  Many  pious  and  learned  divines  have  been  inefficient 
and  neglected  preachers;  and  some  in  the  ministry,  by  their 
talent  in  preaching,  have  covered  many  imperfections  in  their 
compositions. 

This  gift  of  preaching  will  be  ci^Ued  up  again,  when  I  shall 
come  to  speak  of  the  delivery  of  sermons.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  shall  remind  you  that  the  gift  of  preaching,  which  should  rest 
on  various  knowledge,  comprehends  the  happy  and  ready  exer- 
cise, not  merely  of  mental  power,  but  also  of  bodily  endowments 
and  personal  accomplishments.  Cast  then  your  eyes  around,  and 
every  faculty  which  yields  an  item  in  constituting  the  gift  of 
preaching,  seek  to  improve.  You  may  not  perhaps,  after  all  your 
study  and  care,  be  able  so  to  preach  as  to  command  popularity, 
and  have  your  name  inserted  among  the  pulpit  orators  of  the 
day;  but  your  improved  gift  in  preaching,  supported  by  the  piety 
of  your  hearts,  will  render  you  instructive  and  useful  preachers, 
"workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed,"  ''teachers  that  will 
command  the  attentive  ear  of  all  but  scomers."  But  ''who  is 
sufficient  ioir  these  things?"  Under  a  sense  of  your  insufficiency 
for  preaching  the  Word,  look  up  "  to  the  Father  of  Lights,  from 
whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift,"  the  suf- 
ficiency of  whose  grace  can  supply  your  needs,  and  make  "  the 
weak  things  of  this  world  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty." 
It  was  in  direct  relation  "to  the  foolishness  of  preaching,"  and 
the  gift  of  preaching  in  its  exercise,  that  the  apostle  Paul  penned 
those  soul-encouraging  words,  "the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  ^men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 
(1  Cor.  L  25.) 

Depend  not  then  upon  your  natural  endowments  for  public 
speaking,  nor  upon  the  applause  which  you  have  received  in 
the  course  of  your  literary  studies  as  orators;  but  seek'  your 
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ability  for  the  work  of  preaching,  which  requires  attributes  in 
Bom6  measure  peculiar,  where  Paul  sought  it,  "  by  bowing  your 
knetes  unto  the  Father  of  our  !tjord  Jesus  Christ,"  (Ephes,  iii.  14,) 
by  feeling  your  need  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
power,  and  by  enduring  "as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.'*  Be 
solicitous  so  to  do,  so  to  act,  and  so  to  feel.  Let  fiedth  look  at  the 
sacrifice  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  then  raise  her  ^  eye  still  higher, 
and  look  at  your  £tigh  Priest  interoeding  in  heaven. 

Be  not  discouraged  by  any  dijficulty  in  your  first  attempts  at 
preaching  the  Word;  for  if  the  gift  can  be  improved,  then  it  is 
not  for  yourselves  noio  to  say  what  you  will  be  as  preachers  of 
the  Word,  if  "  the  Master  has  need  of  you,"  nor  to  predict  the 
eflfects  that  will  result  frotn  your  preaching  power.  Was  it  not 
Curran,  who  tried  to  speak  for  the  first  time  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Irish  Historical  Society,  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  and 
he  sat  down  amid  tittets,  characterized  by  one  "  as  milk  and  water"  ? 
Yet  at  what  elevation  did  this  man  reach  as  a  public  speaker  I 


LECTURE    VII. 

QtJAUFIGATIOKd  OF  THfi  PAffTOBAL  C^TIGE,  CQM'iyUJCD. 

*  -. . 
GirrS — ^THB  GIFT  OF  FREACHINO  TBB  WORD. 

■ 

ON    l^B    COKPOSITlOH    OF    8XBVOK8. 

Knowledge;,  so  &r  as  it  is  a  valuable  attribute  of  mind,  ia 
made  up  of  facts  in  {he  arts  and  sciences ;  and  (imposition;  whether 
written  or  spoken,  derives  its  relative  value  from  the  number  of 
facts  which  it  containsi,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  important 
facts  are  exhibited  or  expressed. 

A  sermon  or  pastortd  discourse  is  a  composition,  and  as  such 
its  utility  and  valile  will  depend  upon  the  good  thoiights,  ideas, 
truths,  or  sentlmentd  of  which,  in  the  interesting  concem  of  gospel 
publication,  it  is  the  vehicle. 

In  speaking  of  those  things  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  a  sermon,  I  have,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  shown  the  nJ^eda 
ordinarily  to  be  selected  and  discussed  by  evangelical  pastors,  as 
the  themes  of  their  public  discourses ;  and  must  now  direct  your 
attention,^ 

Second,  To  the  thoughts  or  sentdcents  which  should 

FOBK  THE  hatter  OF  THOSE  DISQOUBSES. 

It  is  almost  uimeoessary  to  observe  to  you  that  it  is  not  the  sub- 
ject selected,  nor  the  style  used,  nor  the  method  adopted  by  the 
preacher,  tiiat  gives  a  character  of  value  or  otherwise  to  his  ser- 
mon ;  but  the  sentiments,  truths,  and  reasonings  which  that  sermon 
colnprehends.  The  <lt&er  requisites  have  their  proper  place  in 
compositions ;  but  it  is  by  the  ideas  and  arguments  which  the 
Christian  teacher  expreslses  in  his  discourse^  that  he  is  to  commu* 
nicate  instru<stion  to  others.  Speak  to  their  understandings  and 
their  hearts,  and  thereby  "  edify  the  body  of  Christ"    It  was  mAx 
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a  special  view  to  this  effect  of  preaching  the  Word,  that  the  apostle 
Paul  said  to  Timothy,  ''  Neither  give  heed  to  fables  and  endless 
genealogies,  which  minister  questions  raiher  than  godly  edifying, 
which  is  in  fiiith."  "  Give  thyself  to  reading."  "  Study  to  show 
thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of  truth :  for  the  time  will 
come  when  they  w31  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but  after  their 
own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers  having  itching 
ears,  and  they  shall  turn  their  ears  &om  tiie  truth,  and  shaU  be 
turned  unto  fables."    (2  Tim.  iv.) 

Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  sentiments  or  truths  expressed 
must  give  a  sermon  its  proper  character,  I  proceed  to  observe — 

L  That  tholse  thoughts  or  sentiments,  to  answer  the  end  of 
preaching,,  must  be  pregnant  with  and  illustrative  of  divine  truth, 
and  instructive  and  profitable  to  the.  hearers.  The  minister  of 
Christ  is  a  "  teacher  of  good  things,"  and,  as  Paul  said  to  Timothy, 
he  must  so  preach,  ^*that  his  profiting  may  Ikppear  to  all."  (1  Tinu 
iv.  15.)  Instruction  in  the  things  of  religion  was  contemplated  by 
the  Saviour,  when  he  instituted  the  ministry.  (Matt,  xxviii.) 
The  Christian  religion  is  called,  preeminently,  "light  come  into 
the  world,"  "  knowledge,"  "  wisdom."  The  Divine  Word  is  made 
up  of  truths  to  be  published,  taught,  known,  and  believed.  It  is 
said,  "  to  give  understanding  to  the  simple,  and  to  make  the  fool- 
ish wise."  Now,  this  high  character  it  should  sustain  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor.  His  lips  should  teach  sound 
doctrine,  though  his  arguments  and  illustrations  in  confirmation  of 
such  doctrine,  may  be  drawn  fix)m  various  sources.  "  Take  heed 
to  thy  doctrine,"  said- Paul  to  Timothy,  "for  in  so  doing  thou 
shalt  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee."  His  sermons  should 
enlighten  the  mind,  and  enable  those  who  hear  him  to  know  what 
the  "  will  of  the  Lord  is,"  and  to  discern  the  way  which  leads  to 
the  heavenly  city.  He  is  set  apart  to  war  against  that  "  kingdom 
of  darkness"  which  sin  has  erected  in  this  world,  "by  holding 
forth  the  Word  of  life,  and  speaking  the  truth  ;n  lore."  Satan, 
"  a  pyramid  of  mind  on  the  dark  desert  oi  despair,"  builds  his* 
empire 

MQn  opinion,  ionat  of  aotiont  falaely  held.* 

The  gospel  preacher  is  directed  to  meet  this  foe  in  combat    His 
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weapon  is  the  Word  of  God,  so  published  in  instnictiye  disoounefl^ 
as  that  it  shall  recommend  itself  to  every  man's  sober  reflection 
and  "  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Sermons  replete  with  metaphysical  subtleties,  like  those  of  the 
schoolmen  in  the  dark  ages,  may  do  honor  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  or  to  some  other  philosophy,  fashionable  for  a  day,  but 
they  detract  from  the  high  character  of  the  religion  of  the  crucified 
One,  (1  Cor.  ii.  2,)  and  are  unprofitable  and  mischievous. 

So  also  discourses  filled  with  light  and  frothy  sentiments,  in 
which,  as  Archbishop  Usher  says,  '*  Corinthian  Vanity"  displays 
herseli^  or  Ignorance  betrays  her  slender  resources,  by  harping 
upon  one  or  two  ideas  hastily  snatched  from  some  commentator, 
(though  there  be  no  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  truth,)  or  by 
misrepresenting  £acts,  are  disgraceftd  to  the  gospel  ministry.  (1 
Pet  iv.  11.) 

It  is  not  required,  in  the  composition  of  pulpit  discourses,  that 
they  shall  be  equallf  instructive ;  this,  from  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects discussed,  cannot  be  expected :  but  let  the  preacher  speak 
sound  doctrine  and  good  sense ;  then  he  will  always  edify  his  se- 
rious and  intelligent  hearers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  pulpit  orators 
are  not  so  useful  in  communicating  solid  instruction  as  those  who, 
without  oratorical  powers,  enrich  their  sermons  with  deep  thought, 
with  heart-searching  and  practical  divinity ;  nor  are  those  persons 
who,  on  the  Sabbath,  are  seen  to  be  in  chase  of  popular  preachers, 
found  to  have  furnished  their  minds  with  a  large  measure  of 
Scripture  knowledge.  Great  will  be  the  mistake  of  such  persons, 
if  they  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  lifted  up  to  heaven  by  their 
ears.    (Jas.  L  22, 28.) 

2.  But  the  thoughts  in  a  sermon  may,  in  themselves,  be  good 
and  useful ;  still,  they  may  be  out  of  their  proper  place,  because 
unconnected  with  the  subject,  or  with  one  another.  In  preaching 
well,  it  is  therefore  required  that  the  thoughts  or  sentiments  in  a 
sermon  shall  be  pertinent,  growing  naturally  out  of  the  subject 
selected  by  the  preacher,  and  tending  to  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  light 

Bishop  Porteus,  so  remarkable  for  the  good  sense  of  his  writings, 
disappoints  his  readers  by  selecting  for  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
sermons,  Evangelical  Sober-mindedness,  inculcated  by  Paul  in  these 
words  to  Timothy :  "  Young  men  likewise  exhort,  that  they  be 
sober-minded."    But  his  thoughts  in  that  sermon  have  little  con- 

10 
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nection  with  the  subject  proposed  in  the  text,  but  are  employed 
about  the  advantages  to  youth  of  an  academical  education. 
How  very  remote  from  Paul's  thoughts,  at  the  time  he  penned 
those  words,  was  either  a  liberal  education  in  the  literary  institu- 
tions, or  any  benefits  which  resulted  from  such  culture  of  the 
human  mind  I 

But  less  pertinent  still  are  the  thoughts  expressed  in  a  sermon, 
when  the  preacher  writes  or  speaks  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  accu- 
mulate  matter,  without  any  regard  to  the  connection  of  its  parts, 
running  out  into  digressions  until  the  subject  be  lost,  and  a  new 
one  introduced.  Such  a  discourse  may  well  be  compared  to  ''  a 
rope  of  sand."  I  once  heard  a  preacher,  when  his  subject  was  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of  his  disci« 
pies,  (John  xx.  20,)  deliver  a  piece  of  a  dissertation  going  to  prove 
that  assimilation  is  one  of  the  original  principles  of  the  human 
constitution.  On  another  occasion,  I  heard  one  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  "  a  master  in  Israel,"  enter  into  a  long  disquisi- 
tion, philosophical  indeed,  respecting  the  principle  qf  animal  life, 
when  his  text  was.  Bom.  i.  21,  "Neither  were  thankful;"  and  his 
subject,  the  dtUy  of  national  thanksgiving.  J£  the  preacher  is  to 
enjoy  such  license,  the  pious  poor  especially  will  seek  instruction 
fix)m  the  Word  elsewhere. 

You  will  consider  pertinency  as  standing  opposed  to  unnecessary 
amplification^  to  superfluous  reasoning,  and  also  "to  a  cumbersome 
citation  of  Scripture  passages."  The  last-mentioned  fitult  was 
committed  by  preachers  much  engaged  in  controversy,  after  the 
•dawn  of  the  Reformation.  At  this  day,  no  such  defect  attaches 
to  >sermons  heard  in  Christian  assemblies.  On  the  contrary,  many 
preachers  are  so  enamored  of  their  own  phraseology,  so  impressed 
with  the  worth  of  their  own  ideas  and  arguments,  that  in  their 
sermons  they  will  permit  scarcely  one  passage  of  Scripture  to  fitll 
upon  the  listening  ear. 

8.  Again :  The  thoughts  in  sermons  should  be  not  only  perti- 
nent, but  also  profound. 

By  the  use  of  the  term  profound,  in  this  connection,  it  is  not  my 
design  to  insinuate  that  the  preacher  should,  in  the  discussion  of 
his  subject,  introduce  as  many  metaphysical  terms  and  propositions 
as  he  can  drag  in,  or  attempt  to  show  the  extent  of  his  literary 
studies,  and  the  depth  of  his  philosophical  researches,  or  his  inti- 
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mate  acquaintance  with  scholastic  and  controversial  theology.  Far 
from  it  Such  proflindity  of  thought  usually  characterizes  the 
sermons  of  those  "who  aim  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ,  "and  is 
no  doubt  partially  referred  to  by  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in 
Col.  ii.  8 :  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,  and  not  after  Christ" 

But  I  here  apply  the  word  "profound"  to  the  subject  proposed 
by  the  text  itse^  to  be  discussed.  Accordingly,  the  thoughts  of 
a  preacher  on  any  given  subject  are  said  to  be  profound,  when 
they  do  not  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  subject,  nor  exhibit 
the  least  important  part  of  it,  but  serve  to  unfold  clearly  the 
subject  itself;  or  in  other  words,  when  they  enable  those 
who  hear,  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  and  the  will  of  God 
expressed  in  the  text  For  instance,  were  a  preacher  to  speak 
from  the  words,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  €k>d,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,"  and  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  were  to 
expand  his  remarks  in  the  exhibition  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist  as 
a  man  and  a  teacher,  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and 
the  heavenly  sweetness  and  meekness  of  his  temper,  and  forbear 
to  preach  him  in  his  office  of  a  Saviour  from  sin,  to  exhibit  him 
in  the  interesting  light  of  a  "Lamb"  or  sacrifice  offered  up  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  he  would  do  violence  to  the  evident  sense 
of  the  passage ;  and  though  his  observations  in  relation  to  the 
Redeemer,  as  being  an  illustrious  example  to  us  in  every  virtue, 
should  be  both  correct  and  eloquent,  yet  they  would  not  be  pro- 
found. 

Let  the  preacher,  then,  study  to  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  passage  before  him ;  let  him  enter  into  the  core  of 
his  text.  Divine  truth  is  valuable,  not  merely  as  it  serves  to  cor- 
rect the  judgment  where  it  errs,  but  as  it  exhibits  objects  of  moral 
beauty  to  attract  the  heart  with  its  affections. 

4.  The  thoughts  in  a  sermon  should  also  be  select  This  t«quisi«* 
tion  is  a  law  in  all  good  writing  and  speaking,  and  is  particularly 
in  force  in  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  which  ought  to  abound 
in  good  sense,  and  which,  from  the  frequency  of  preaching,  ought 
to  be  made  as  awakening  and  impressive  as  the  best  thoughts  of  a 
preacher  on  a  subject  will  permit. 

That  discourse  in  which  a  subject  is  attempted  to  be  exhausted. 
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is  like  a  river  which,  in  proportion  to  ita  breadth,  becomes  shaQoTT 
and  leas  useful  for  navigation.  Do  not,  therefore,  say  aU  that  you 
can  say  on  a  subject;  do  not  introduce  into  your  sermon  every 
good  thought  that  may  arise  in  your  mind,  or  every  good  extract 
which  you  have  made.  Condense  the  rays  of  light,  that  they  may 
acquire  the  energy  of  fire. 

It  is  known,  indeed,  that  the  young  preacher  is  not  much  in 
danger  of  exhausting  a  subject,  but  more  disposed  to  introduce 
irrelevant  matter  into  his  sermons.  His  difficulty,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry,  arises  more  &om  penury  than  exuberance  of 
thought.  Still,  as  his  reading  extends,  and  as  he  becomes  more 
free  and  careless  in  his  compositions,  he  is  apt  to  say  too  much, 
when  fewer  thoughts  forcibly  expressed  woidd  be  better. 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  to  be  observed  in  ac- 
quiring  mcUter  for  discourses,  such  as  will  render  the  pulpit  ser 
vice  of  a  pastor  more  acceptable  and  edifying. 

(1.)  The  preacher  must  study  his  subject  and  ruminate  upon  it. 
*'  Meditate  on  these  things."  (1  Tim.  iv.  15.)  "  Give  thyself  wholly 
to  them" — iv  rovroig  ian — "be  in  them;"  a  phrase  evidently  in- 
tended to  express  the  steady  application  of  the  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  divine  truths,  in  their  connection. 

That  study  here  referred  to  includes  two  things,  namely :  the 
reading  carefiilly  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  most  approved 
writers  on  the  subject  of  our  study ;  and  reflection,  united  with 
various  reading. 

It  has  been  strongly  recommended,  that,  apart  from  the  exercise 
of  domestic  worship,  the  pastor  devote  an  hour  each  day  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  order,  noting  in  each  chapter  or  portion  the 
passages  which  are  not  plain  to  his  understanding,  and  which 
therefore  require  more  particular  study,  and  especially  those  pas- 
sages which  speak  to  his  own  heart:  the  latter  ought  to  be  read 
frequently  over,  and  committed  to  memory,  for  the  preacher  will 
find  much  use  for  such  passages,  both  in  composition,  and  when 
he  is  addressing  a  Christian  congregation. 

The  approved  writers  to  be  read  are  happily  many,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  book-stores.  They  comprehend  faur  classes,  namely : 
commentators  and  paraphraists ;  writers  on. some  branch  of  didac- 
tic or  practical  divinity ;  writers  of  sermons ;  and  writers  of  re- 
ligious essays  and  treatises.    Readily  do  young  mmisters  furnish 
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their  Tooms  with  books  of  sermons,  espeeially  those  which  are 
applauded  as  being  the  productions  of  genius,  and  are  extensivelj 
circulated  among  the  literary  and  £skshionable  in  society ;  such  as 
Blair's  sermons,  the  sermons  of  Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon, 
Wardlaw,  Chalmers,  etc  These  are  supposed  to  aflford  the  best 
helps  to  those  who  have  just  entered  the  ministry.  Doubtless  they 
are  useful,  in  respect  of  matter  and  style ;  but,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  these  discourses  were  written  and  corrected  with 
much  labor,  for  the  defense  of  certain  great  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  were  addressed  principally  to  men  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  taste  and  station.  Unless  delivered  by  superior 
oratorical  powers,  they  would  make  little  impression  on  the  com* 
mon  mind,  and  are  not  good  models  to  those  who  are  called  to 
preach  "  both  to  the  wise  and  the  unwise."  They  aid  the  young 
pastor  very  little  in  his  attempts  to  relieve  the  wounded  Samaritan, 
or  to  fix  the  arrows  of  conviction  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  careless 
sinner^  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that  young 
preachers,  after  their  style  has  been  improved  in  our  academical 
institutions,  will  derive  more  immediate  help,  in  their  ordinary 
preachings,  from  FlaveVs  sermons,  the  sermons  of  Davies,  Jay, 
and  others.  Beligious  treatises,  such  as  Witherspoon  on  Regen- 
eration, Simeon  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  ought  to  be  well  studied. 

But  some  who  preach  the  Word  keep  their  minds  unfurnished 
with  much  useful  knowledge,  by  restricting  their  reading  to  ser- 
mons and  theological  works.  The  facts  contained  in  the  Bible, 
the  doctrines  which  the  Christian  minister  is  bound  to  teach  and 
defend,  are  connected,  by  stronger  or  feebler  relations,  with  almost 
every  department  of  knowledge.  He  cannot,  therefore,  extend 
his  researches  too  far,  provided  his  official  duties  be  not  neglected. 
Every  useful  and  ornamental  art,  and  every  branch  of  science, 
afford  facts  which  serve  to  enlarge  the  range  of  his  thoughts  and 
to  supply  him  with  illustrations,  in  discussing  well  the  very  vari- 
ous subjects  which  he  selects  as  the  themes  of  his  successive  dis- 
courses. 

(2.)  But  reading,  as  you  already  know  and  have  often  heard,  to  be 
profitable,  must  be  followed  by  reflKtUm,  Father  Augustine  long 
since  said,  "  Lectio  inquirit — oratio  postulat — ^meditatio  invenit — 
contemplatio  degustat"  Some  young  men  in  the  gospel  ministry 
exhibit  a  voracious  appetite  in  reading  books;  but  there  is  no 
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.bj  them  of  what  they  read.    Henc^  whea  thej  take  up 
their  pens  to  compose  sermons,  thej  are  obliged  to  borrow  with* 
out  ceremony  from  ike  writers  before  them  too  lavishly.    It  is  an 
unhappy  condition,  in  natural  life,  to  live  ly  borrowing.    Such  a 
life  usually  is  the  result  of  indolent  habits:  but  "  the  pastor  must 
not  be  slothful  in  business ;"  he  must  give  himself  to  reading  and 
collecting  facts;  he  must  hold  in  his  hands  other  writings  than 
popular  sermons;  and  must  discipline  his  mind  to  deep  reflection, 
"I  will  not  offer  unto  the  Lord,"  said  one,  ^^that  which  cost  me 
nothing."     Certain  it  is,  the  priests  of  the  tabernacle  were  re- 
quired to  use,  not  merely  oil,  but  becUen  oil,  in  the  divine  service. 
So  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by  study  and  reflection,  must  beat,  that 
oil  wherewith  they  attempt  to  enlighten  Christian  temples. 
.  Here  I  must  observe  that  time  is  necessary,  both  for  study  and 
reflection.    A  pastor  therefore  should  husband  his  time  well ;  for 
he  will  find  many  interruptions  in  his  course  of  study,  some  of 
which  arise  fix}m  urgent  caUs  to  parochial  duties,  and  many  of 
which  it  will  not  be  iu  his  power  to  set  aside.    Early  after  the 
Sabbath,  and  even  on  Sabbath  evenings,  if  he  can,  he  should  select 
the  subject  of  his  next  discourse.    The  sooner  he  makes  this  ar- 
rangement, the  sooner  he  can  put  his  mind  into  a  course  of  read- 
ing,  and  into  a  train  of  reflection  suited  to  the  better  performance 
of  his  work.    Yery  injurious  is  it  to  a  pastor,  to  dissipate  the  first 
days  of  the  week  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  recreation.    An 
idle  Monday  makes  a  daughter  of  Tuesday,  and  a  step-son  of 
Wednesday ;  and  a  few  days  expended  in  doing  little  to  purpose, 
create  towards  the  end  of  the  week  a  severe  pressure  of  disagree- 
able study  and  torturing  anxieties,  an  undue  hurry  in  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath ;  or  obliges  a  pastor  to  depend  on  old  sermons,  or 
to  repeat  sentiments  which  a«  uppenno8t  in  his  memory,  and  de- 
livered  in  his  pi^eceding  sermons.    And  is  it  a  matter  of  small 
moment,  to  be  imprepared  for  a  service  of  this  solemn  kind? 
'^  What  impudence,"  says  an  old  writer,  '^is  it  in  the  great  busi- 
ness of  salvation,  when  a  man  appears  before  the  church,  before 
angels,  before  Gt)d,  to  discourse  in  a  loose  manner,  so  as  to  flatten 
devotion  instead  of  exciting  it,  and  to  prostrate  the  esteem  and 
authority  of  the  great  ordinance  of  preaching  I" 
(8.)  Let  me  add,  that  to  be  rich  in  matter  for  pastoral  preaching, 
prayer  must  be  united  with  habits  of  study  and  reflection.    It  was 
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8  Baying  c^  Martin  Luther,  "Bene  orasse  est,  bene  studuiasel" 
He  always  found  himself  in  a  better  disposition  for  study  and  for 
preaching,  after  he  had  composed  his  thoughts  and  lifted  up  his 
heart  to  Ood  in  prayer.  Bradford,  who  died  a  toartyr  to  the 
faith  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  who  was  successful  in 
preaching  the  Word  and  defending  the  Beformation  principles, 
united  much  prayer  with  study  in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit 

Much  help  do  we  need  from  God  in  this  great  work.  To  do 
good  to  souls,  our  own  insufficiency  must  be  felt ;  and  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  consciousness  of  our  inability,  not  to  compose  a  speech 
which  rhetoricians  will  approve  and  the  multitude  stare  at,  but  to 
preach  so  as  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ,  will  be  our  disposition  to 
implore  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  That  Spirit  has  access  to  the 
mind  of  a  pastor,  can  direct  his  thoughts,  enlarge  his  views,  and 
work  effectually  in  him  to  render  him  an  instrument  by  which 
"many  shall  believe."  (1  Cor.  iii,  15.)  Study  therefore  with  the 
knees  of  your  heart  habitually  bent  before  the  throne  of  grace. 


Thibd,  The  Style  adapted  to  discottbses. 

1  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  third  thing  which  en- 
ters  into  the  composition  of  approved  discourses  from  the  pulpit 
This  is  style, 

1.  Style,  as  you  know,  "is  the  manner  in  which  a  writer  or 
speaker  expresses  his  thoughts  to  others,  by  means  of  language.'^ 
Accordingly,  language  is  the  great  instrument  which  the  preacher 
is  obliged  to  employ  in  the  gospel  service,  not  merely  to  express 
his  sentiments,  and  pass  on,  but  especially  to  persuade  men,  to 
incline  their  minds  to  believe  as  he  believes,  and  to  enlist  them 
"on  the  Lord's  side."  It  must,  then,  be  a  matter  of  no  little  im- 
portance, that  his  style  should  be  such  as  to  awaken  and  fix  atten- 
tion, to  exhibit  truth  clearly,  and  thereby  impress  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  and  promote  the  end  of  preaching  the  Word.  Every 
one  knows,  that  the  best  thoughts  on  a  religious  subject  niay 
appear  to  be  of  an  inferior  character,  and  lose  half  their  value,  in 
consequence  of  that  dress  of  language  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 
Style,  therefore,  shoidd  be  a  particular  subject  of  study  by  those 
who  preach  the  Word.    Eccles.  xii.  10, 11 :  "  The  preacher  sought 
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to  find  out  acceptable  words ;  for  the  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies." 

Draw  jour  words  as  much  as  possible  ''  from  the  wells  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled."  Our  language  happily  abounds  in  small  words. 
These,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  give  not  only  perspicuity  but 
force  to  style.  No  writer  can  inflict  awful  gashes,  no  speaker  can 
thrill  the  hearer,  who  rejects  the  monosyllables  in  our  language, 
and  comes  slowly  riding  upon  the  top  of  long,  swelling  words 
derived  from  the  Ghreek  and  Roman  tongues.  It  is  true  that  Pope 
says,  "  Short  words  are  stiff  and  languishing,'*  and  he  has  attempted 
to  condemn  their  use  in  this  line: 

"And  ten  imall  words  ereep  on  in  one  doll  line  f 

but  his  judgment  is  false,  and  may  be  set  aside  by  what  he  him* 
self  wrote.  Had  he  attempted  to  express  that  idea  by  long  words, 
he  would  have  exhibited  an  instance  of  dulness  indeed. 

Wisely  did  the  translators  of  our  English  Bible  use  small  words, 
which  impart  a  beauty  and  force  to  innumerable  passages  in  their 
excellent  version.  Coleridge  admired  this  passage  for  its  sublimity : 
"And  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live?  and 
I  answered,  O  Lord  Godl  thou  knowest" 

Milton  gives  energy  to  his  poetic  thoughts  by  monosyllables. 
Young  does  the  same.    Is  there  any  dulness  in  these  lines? 


"  Hie  bell  strikee  one :  we  take  no  note  of  time 
Saye  by  its  Iom  ;  to  giTe  it  then  a  tongne 
Were  wiee  in  man." 

2.  Style  is  varums,  according  to  the  various  powers  of  concep- 
tion, the  various  associations  and  tastes  of  writers  and  speakers, 
and  according  to  the  various  subjects  of  composition  and  dis- 
course. Letting  alone  here  intellectual  capacity  and  taste,  I  pro- 
ceed to  observe,  that  the  style  of  the  gospel  preacher,  if  it  be  in 
his  power  to  vary  it,  should  be  suited  to  the  particular  subject  of 
his  discourse.  In  one  point  of  view,  all  the  subjects  of  his  preach- 
ings have  one  general  character :  they  are  rdigiotis  subjects,  clothed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  connected  with  the 
solemn  character  of  a  divine  religion,  while  they  are  designed  to 
promote  the  high  etemar  interests  of  man.    With  a  direct  refer- 
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ence  to  this  &ct)  the  apostle  Peter  says,  1  Pet  iy.  11 :  ''If  any 
man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God."  ^ 

But  while  all  the  subjects  of  evwigelical  preaching  have  one 
general  character,  it  is  neyertheless  true  that  they  are  diversified  in 
respect  to  the  particular  branches  of  truth  and  duty  to  which  they 
more  directly  relate.  Hence  there  are  historical  and  didactic  sub* 
jecta  of  discourse.  There  are  subjects  which  call  for  the  descrip- 
tive powers,  and  subjects  which  demand  the  plainness  and  severity 
of  logic,  as  when  one  attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of  Ood  from 
the  creation  which  we  behold,  or  to  show  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  from  the  prophecies  of  old.  There  are  subjects  which 
speak  almost  wholly  to  the  understanding;  and  others,  again, 
which  address  themselves  particularly  to  the  conscience  and  to 
the  heart,  in  its  finer  feelings  and  aflfections.  The  propriety  of 
the  rule  just  laid  down  is  therefore  obvious :  the  style  should  be 
sidted  by  the  preacher  to  the  particular  subject  to  be  discussed. 
The  outbursts  of  a  rich  imagination  should  not  be  seen  amid  a 
series  of  arguments  detailed  to  establish  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  either  natural  or  revealed  religion.  Nor  should  the  narrative 
style  of  history  be  used,  when  the  speaker  addresses  himself  to 
the  results  of  personal  experience,  and  strives  to  win  over  and 
excite  the  affections.  Let  him  vary  his  style,  if  he  can,  with  his 
subject,  and  not  give  the  stiffiiess  of  logical  dress  to  a  sermon  in- 
tended to  describe  the  constraining  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ,* 
(2  Cor.  V.  14 ;)  nor  indulge  in  flights  of  a  poetic  fancy,  when  he  is 
called  to  fix  the  actual  conditions  of  Christian  disdpleship.  (Luke  ^ 
xiv.  26.)  The  common  hearers  say  of  some,  not  without  reason, 
"  that  they  are  cold  preachers,  and  deliver  dry  sermons ;"  for  they 
preach  on  every  subject  in  the  style  of  a  logician,  or  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  plain  matter-of-&ct  lawyer. 

3.  In  respect  of  style  in  sermons,  the  geMnd  rules  for  good 
writing  taught  in  the  schools,  with  slight  modifications,  must  be 
prescribed  to  those  who  engage  in  compositions  for  the  pulpit 
Such  compositions  demand  every  attribute  of  good  writing :  they 
require  that  the  style  should  be  perspicuous,  neat,  chaste,  digni- 
fied, forcible,  and  bold ;  for  the  sentiments  in  good  sermons,  fix>m 
the  various  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  will  call  for  those  qual- 
ities of  style  to  aid  in  their  happy  expression. 

(1.)  I  observe,  then,  that  perspicuity  is  one  of  the  characters  of 
style  suited  to  the  pulpit. 
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Thoughts,  in  speaking  and  writing,  are  said  to  be  perspicuous 
'  when  the  words  and  sentences  employed  are  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, and  the  subject  of  remark  and  reasonings  are  readilj  appro- 
hended  by  others. 

Perspicuity  stands  opposed  to  obacurtty,  in  the  communication 
of  thought;  and  a  preacher,  to  whom  we  must  h^e  confine  our 
attention,  may  render  his  meaning  obscure  in  various  ways :  as  for 
instance,  by  the  use  of  scholastic  terms  which  are  no  longer  well 
nnderstood  even  by  the  well-informed;  oi  metaphysical  terms  and 
phrases  which  perplex  the  common  mind ;  by  the  employment  of 
long  words  strung  together  in  sentences,  and  seldom  heard  in  ordi* 
nary  life ;  by  rendering  sentences,  even  when  plain  words  are  used, 
too  long  and  too  much  involved;  and  by  excess  of  metaphora 
This  evil  should  be  studiously  avoided.  Obscurity  in  a  discourse 
is  a  proof  of  ignorance  in  the  mind.  The  better  we  understand  a 
sulgect  ourselves,  the  more  easily  can  we  expound  it  to  others. 

(2.)  Perspicuity,  especially  in  sermons,  is  aU-important  For  the 
great  object  in  preaching  is,  not  merely  to  alarm  the  fears  of  sin- 
ners, but  to  enlighten  their  minds,  to  teach  divine  truths,  to  enable 
men  "  to  know  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is,'^  and  to  enrich  their 
nnderstandings  with  knowledge  of  various  &cts,  with  a  view  to 
improve  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  to  guide  their  feet  into  the 
ways  of  practical  godliness.  Now  this  blessed  eSect  cannot  be 
.produced  by  preachers  whose  discourses  perplex,  but  do  not  infOTzn, 
dieir  hearers.  And  who  are  those  hearers?  Is  a  Christian  wor- 
shipping assembly  composed  of  those  only  who  have  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  who  have  occupied  seats  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy  and  theology?  Are  they  exclusively  "the  wise,  the 
scribes,  and  the  disputers  of  this  world "  ?  No :  blessed  be  God  I 
"  the  gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor."  In  ordinary  congregations, 
convened  to  hear  the  Word,  the  greater  number  are  illiterate; 
mien  and  women  whose  occupations  do  not  permit  them  to  bestow 
much  cultivation  on  their  minds  by  various  reading  and  study. 

Now,  with  an  audience  made  up  of  a  few  well-informed,  but 
many  unlearned  persons,  how  necessary  is  it  that  the  Christian 
teacher  should  put  his  instructions  into  a  dress  of  perspicuous 
words  and  sentences.  If  he  must  abandon  elegance  of  style,  (of 
which  there  is  no  necessity,)  in  order  to  be  perspicuous,  let  him 
do  it  without  hesitation.    Paul  did  this  when  he  preached  among 
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the  lieft&ei^  who  were  ignorant  of  the  first  principlea  of  the  doo- 
trine  of  Christ  '^  His  preaching  was  not  in  wisdom  of  words  or 
ercellenoj  of  speech^'*  but  in  the  best  mode  the  manifestation  of 
the  truth  could  be  made.  '^Non  querit  adger,"  sajs  Seneca,  '^  me- 
dicum  eloquentemsedsenentem" — a  sick  man  does  not  seek  for 
an  eloquent  physician,  but  a  skilful  one. 

(3.)  To  ren<Rr  style  perspicuous,  you  know  it  must  be  gram- 
mcUicaUy  cancel.  Arrangement  is  necessary  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
words  in  a  language,  and  by  words  to  construct  sentences  which 
shall  convey  to  others  the  ideas  expressed,  in  a  dear  and  striking 
manner.  Now,  thi^  arrfmgement  or  plau  is  the  grammar  of  that 
language. 

It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  po  many  of  our  yo^th,  after  passing 
through  the  forms  of  an  academical  education,  think  that  they  are 
elevated  above  the  study  of  English  granunar,  and  need  no  longer 
consult  their  dictionaries.  The  wise  scholar,  on  the  contrary,  may 
be  said  ever  to  carry  his  dictionary  under  his  right  arm,  and  to 
hold  his  grammar  in  his  left  hand.  How  carefiil  is  the  akilftd  me- 
ehanie  to  know  and  to  keep  in  order  the  tools  by  which  he  ope- 
rates from  day  to  day  I  Now  words  are  the  instruments  by  which 
the  preacher  is  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  him. 
To  preserve  these  instruments  in  order,  let  him  refresh  his  memory 
with  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  study  the  proper  construction  of 
sentences  in  our  language.  Some  enter  the  ministry  too  wise  in 
their  own  conceit^  to  learn  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with 
propriety,  the  language  in  which  they  are  to  preach  the  gospeL 

It  is  acknowledged  that  violations  of  the  rules  of  grammar  may 
be  detected  in  the  discourses  of  the  best  preachers^  who  speak 
without  written  notes  before  them :  yet  their  discourses  are  such 
in  their  whole  structure,  as  to.  show  that  those  errors  are  the 
offspring  of  mere  haste  and  inadvertence^  and  therefore  are  not 
noticed  by  mien  of  sense;  but  when  it  is  discovered  .that  such 
errors  originate  in  ignorance,  they  are  severely  criticised,  and  the 
re9>utation  of  the  preacher  is  deeply  affected. 

Let  then  the  minister  of  the  Word  not  neglect  the  study  of 
words,  and  their  granmiatical  construction,  that  he  may  be  per- 
spicuous in  his  observations  and  arguments,  and  '^give  no  of- 
fense "  through  ignorance  of  what  he  ought  to  understand,  when 
he  assumes  the  office  of  a  public  teacher. 
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(4.)  But  perspicuity  requires  also  the  use  of  plain  toorcb  in  pas- 
toral discourses,  or  words  which  are  known  to  be  the  signs  of 
those  ideas  which  the  preacher  intends  to  convey.  Words  which 
are  obsolete,  or  just  compounded  of  words  from  a  dead  or  foreign 
language;  words  which  are  scholastic,  confined  in  their  use  to 
theological  systems  and  doctrines,  and  seldom  heard  in  religious 
conversation,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

But  new  words,  in  the  discussion  of  religious  topics,  may  be 
introduced  with  a  view  to  define  thought  more  clearly,  or  to 
supersede  the  use  of  old  terms  and  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  long  been  known  among  Christians;  or  it  may  be  that  new 
meanings  may  be  attached  by  some  theological  writers  to  old 
terms,  in  order  to  let  in  error.  Now,  shall  the  writer  or  speaker 
of  sermons  catch  at  these  new  terms  with  eagerness,  or  take  the 
liberty  of  coining  words  for  his  purpose,  and  of  changing  the 
signification  of  old  terms  at  his  pleasure?  By  no  means.  He  is 
not  invested  with  authority  to  do  this,  and  his  style  of  writing 
woidd  fidl  in  perspicuity. 

In  teaching  the  doctrines  of  truth,  terms  and  phrases  which 
theological  writers  have  long  used,  and  to  which  Christian  min- 
isters  and  people  have  attached  certain  definite  meanings,  are  the 
proper  vehicles  of  instruction  from  the  pulpit  I  should  not  be 
disposed  to  afiirm,  with  a  distinguished  writer,  "  that  the  coining 
of  new  terms  is  the  un&iling  expedient  of  those  who  cannot  make 
a  right  application  of  old  ones;"  but  it  is  certain  that,  from  the 
long  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  many  controversies 
in  times  past  to  which  error  and  heresy  have  given  birth,  there  is 
now  a  form  of  sound  words  established  by  usage  and  theological 
disquisitions,  from  which  it  is  not  safe  to  depart  in  preaching  the 
Word,  and  fi^m  which,  frequent  departures  cannot  be  made  with- 
out exciting  suspicion  in  serious  minds,  and  certainly  .rendering 
the  style  of  the  preacher  less  perspicuous  to  those  who  hear  him. 
Words  are  signs,  and  if  what  they  signify  be  determined  and 
known,  it  is  better  to  retain  old  words  and  phrases  of  this  char- 
acter, than  to  coin  new  ones  which  may  perplex,  if  not  mislead 
others. 

The  history  of  the  Church  tells  us  that  truth  depends  for  its 
preservation  on  "right  words;"  and  that  heretics,  by  changing  a 
single  syllable  in  a  word,  have  taught  very  evil  doctrine.    New 
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tenns  seldom  explain  better 'bid  doctrine,  but  often  conceal  new 
doctrine  under  the  pretext  of  an  improved  stjle.  New  phraae^ 
ology  is  introduced  in  ihe  service  of  religion,  bj  those  whqi 
would  subvert  the  received  theology  in  a  sound  confession  of 
faith.  What  evils  resulted  in  the  early  days  of  the  BeformatioUi 
from  the  use,  by  Luther,  of  the  term,  "  consubstantiation  I "  So 
the  terms,  ^'justification  and  sanctification,"  had  early,  among  the 
Reformers,  definite  meanings,  when  applied  to  the  states  of  Chris- 
tian converts.  But  John  Wesley,  to  perfect  his  system  of  Armin- 
ianism,  would  have  us  to  understand  by  a  justified  state,  that  into 
which  one  converted  and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  Qod  comes, 
when  he  professes  to  have  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  or  to  have 
wrought  himself  up  into  an  happy  and  assured  frame  of  mind« 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  believer  in  Christ  may  be  renewed  and 
sanctified  long  before  he  is  justified^  whereas  he  was  justified  the 
very  first  moment  he  believed  with  the  heart  (Bom.  viiL  SO ; 
John  iii.  15,  16.) 

So  also  the  word,  ^feeling,"  is  at  this  day  employed  to  express 
the  religious  exercises  and  the  state  of  the  heart.  The  term  is 
^n  unhappy  one:  it  stands,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  connected 
with  bodily  sensations,  and  may  be  easily  perverted  to  sustain 
"quietism"  and  mystic  theology.  I  have  remarked  that  those 
who  make  religion  to  consist  "  in  feelings,"  are  the  first  to  cry 
down  the  use  of  sound  doctrine  in  the  Church,  and  to  have  very 
obscure  ideas  of  that  precious  faith  which  is  '*  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

The  terma  therefore  applied  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  again  and  again  explained 
and  generally  understood,  are  those  which  should  characterize  the 
style  of  pastors  in  preaching.  Some  have  given  to  this  quality 
in  the  composition  of  sermons  the  name  of  ^'  orthodoxy  of  style." 
The  name  unquestionably  is  not  the  best,  but  the  thing  which  it 
is  designed  to  express  is  all-important  in  maintaining  sound  doc- 
trine. 

True  it  is  that  language  is  an  imperfect  instrument  in  conveying 
thought,  and  that  error  is  both  versatile  and  prepared  to  hide  its 
variations  by  new  terms  and  definitions.  Hence  some  old  terms 
do  in  theology  become  obsolete.  Better  words  than  those  before 
used  may  occasionally  be  found  and  introduced,  for  the  purpose 
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of  detedtiiig  error  and  of  exhibiting  truth  in  a  clearer  light.  We 
know  that  phraseology  has  in  some  instances  been  improved  in 
the  defense  of  sound  doctrine,  but  let  the  minister  of  Christ  adopt 
these  innovations  with  caution.  Let  him  adhere,  in  teaching  doc- 
trines, to  old  words;  and  be  sure,  before  he  uses  new  terms,  espe- 
cially those  .drawn  from  metaphysics,  that  they  harbor  no  new 
unsound  philosophy  or  old  error.  Men  who  wish  to  bring  in 
heresies  craftily,  will  either  invent  new  words  or  apply  old  ones 
in  a  various  sense. 

Let  me  add  here,  that  an  Accurate  knowledge  of  connective 
words  in  our  language,  is  highly  important  in  constructing  sen- 
tences which  shall  be  plain  to  the  understanding  of  others.  In 
this  lies  much  of  the  skill  requisite  to  successful  public  decla- 
mation. 

But  in  arranging  the  sentences  in  a  discourse,  let  long  words, 
drawn  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  classical  writers  in  the  taste 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  be  excluded,  and  preference  be  given  to 
short  terms  of  Saxon  origin.  This  will  impart  not  only  perspi- 
cuity, but  force,  to  style. 

(6.)  Perspicuity  in  a  sermon  fiirther  depends  on  the  connection 
of  the  thoughts^  as  propositions,  however  well  selected  the  words 
may  be,  of  which  those  propositions  are  composed.  Now  that 
method  is  to  be  always  pursued  which  leads  the  mind  from  one 
idea  to  another  by  obvious  associations,  and  by  those  relations 
which  connect  the  steps  of  a  dear  process  of  reasoning. 

When,  however,  in  order  to  secure  perspibuity,  I  recommend 
the  use  of  plain  words  and  a  simple  construction  of  sentences,  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  preacher  should  adopt  the  low 
style  of  the  illiterate  in' society:  such  style  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  apostle  Paul  did  not  so  speak,  as  we  may  learn  from  his 
epistles.  He  did  not  use  that  "plainness  of  speech"  which  de- 
grades a  subject,  nor  those  low  phrases  which  are  not  heard  in 
good  society;  but  "that  plainness  of  speech"  which  he  employed 
as  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  was  that  style  which  stood  opposed 
to  the  metaphysical  and  rhetorical  style  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers and  orators. 

The  philosophers  prided  themselves  on  the  use  of  terms  in 
reasoning  which  were  unintelligible  by  those  who  had  not  fre- 
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quented  their  Bcboola  The  oratora  embeBudied  their  speec&ei 
'with  all  the  figures  (and  they  were  numerous)  which  the  art  of 
rhetoric  could  fumish.  They  sought  the  praise  of  elegant  writ* 
ing,  and  arranged  their  discourses  rigidly  in  conformity  widi  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  schools  of  oratory.  But  the  apostle  Paul 
had  more  important  objects  to  employ  his  thoughts  and  his  talents; 
He  therefore  used  that  style  which  did  not  offend  by  its  vulgarity, 
nor  attract  certain  classes  by  the  studied  variety  of  its  ornaments. 
It  was  plain,  but  chaste  and  dignified*  It  was  occasionally  ob* 
scure  to  those  who  had  not  learned  the  alphabet  of  gospel  truth, 
but  suited  to  the  conveyance  of  a  new  system  of  reli^n,  formed 
by  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  important  subjects  which 
he  discussed. 

Bobert  Walker  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  printed  sermons,  has 
avoided  those  extremes  which  render  the  style  of  the  preachy 
bad,  and  shown  that  the  style  may  be  sufficiently  plain,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  chaste  and  elegant. 

Bishop  Porteus,  thaugh  his  manner  of  writing  is  different  fiom 
that  of  Walker,  has  also  exhibited  the  same  &ct  in  his  instructive 
sermons.  And  it  is  recorded  in  praise  of  the  Bev.  James  Har- 
vey, that,  however  reprehensibly  florid  his  style  is  in  some  of  his 
writings,  yet  in  his  sermons,  spoken  and  printed,  he  used  a  very 
plain  and  neat  manner  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  His  printed 
discourses,  though  few  in  number,  are  well  written  and  very  in- 
structive. 

4.  The  remarks  made  on  perspicuity  of  style  lead  me  to  ob- 
serve, that  another  attribute  of  that  style  which  is  suited  to  the 
pulpit,  is  chastity  a^id  dignity^  united  vxilh  faree  of  expression. 

By  the  use  of  the  term  "dignity"  in  its  direct  application  to 
pulpit  style,  (and  in  this  application,  it  will  of  course  include 
chastity  or  neatness,)  I  mean  that  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel 
preacher  shall  express  himself  by  language,  shall  be  such  as  to 
correspond  with  the  solemnities  of  divine  worship,  and  with  the 
important  and  elevated  nature  of  the  subjects  which  he  is  set 
apart  to  discuss.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  religion  taught 
by  the  gospel  is  deeply  interesting,  as  well  as  sublime.  Many  of 
its  truths  are  awftil  and  grand.  It  speaks  of  God  in  his  im- 
mensity, and  in  his  moral  government  over  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures.   It  speaks  of  eternity  with  its  affecting  realities.    It  reveals 
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a  Saviour  from  eyerlastiiig  misery.  Now,  let  the  style  of  the 
preacher  be  adapted  to  subjects  of  this  kind. 

This  dignity  of  style,  it  will  be  perceived,  stands  opposed  to  all 
low  and  vulgar  phrases.  These  are  inadmissible  in  the  pulpit, 
where  chastity  of  thought  is  supposed  to  be  natural,  as  the 
preacher  there  is  considered  to  stand  **  on  holy  ground,"  and  to 
officiate  in  the  name  of  God. 

In  this  respect,  preachers  in  England,  before  and  under  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  transgressed  frequently  the  laws  of  good  style. 
Dr.  South,  who  thought  he  did  God  much  service  (as  he  doubt- 
less did  the  royal  court  and  hierarchy  in  Britain)  by  misrepre- 
aenting  the  Presbyteriana  and  PuritauB,  has  indulged  in  language 
inconsistent)  not  only  with  feicts,  but  with  dignity  of  style  in  the 
pulpit  Even  in  our  times,  preachers  have  been  heard  to  give  the 
'^lie  direct"  to  their  adversaries,  in  attempting  to  prove  their  own 
doctrine  by  arguments.  Speakers  among  the  Friends  have  called 
regular  ministers  of  other  religious  persuasions  "  hireling  priests," 
forgetting  that  in  this  very  character  of  an  hireling  the  apostle 
Paul  placed  himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  2  Cor.  xi.  8: 
"I  robbed  other  churches,  taking  wages  ofthem^  to  do  you  service." 
Other  ranting  preachers,  in  their  zealous  e£forts  to  increase  their 
sect,  have  cried  out  that  "  Calvinism  is  Devilism,  and  Calvinistic 
ministers  the  Devil's  ministers  for  the  destruction  of  souls."  Lan- 
guage such  as  this  is  very  remote  either  from  sound  argument  or 
6om  '^speaking  the  truth  in  love."  It  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
good  society,  and  savors  too  much  of  the  market  and  the  tavern. 

Especially  is  dignity  of  style  in  the  pulpit  opposed  to  all  pert, 
quaint,  and  witty  expressions.  Displays  of  wit  are  out  of  place 
in  the  sacred  desk;  for  in  proportion  as  wit  excites  our  admiration 
of  certain  associations  of  ideas  in  men  of  wit,  it  stirs  up  those 
emotions  which  are  more  allied  to  merriment  than  devotion,  and 
which  divert  our  attention  from  the  sublime  realities  of  religion. 
^Hardly  should  a  good  religious  anecdote  be  introduced  into  a  ser- 
mon, if,  with  all  the  instruction  it  may  afford,  it  contain  much  wit^ 
and  is  calculated  to  make  some  hearers  smile  and  others  laugh. 
To  use  the  language  of  Seneca,  ''Quid  mihi  lusoria  ista  proponis? 
"Non  est  jocundi  locus." 

GFeorge  Whitfield  was  occasionally  too  witty,  and  too  fond  of 
anecdote  in  the  pulpit ;  and  this  £iult  woidd  have  produced  dis* 
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gust  in  the  minds  of  many  pious  persons,  had  it  not  been  quicklj 
covered  by  bursts  of  holy  affection  and  impassioned  oratory. 

Some  ve^  respectable  preachers  since,  as  Bowland  Hill,  have 
indulged  in  quaint  and  witty  remarks  whil^  preaching,  "arising 
from  a  natural  vein  of  humor  running  through  their  temper  and 
ordinary  conversation.  This  circumstance  has  caused  many  stories 
to  be  told,  in  places  where  men  sought  to  create  mirth  by  rehears- 
ing  the  very  quaint  and  witty  sayings  of  preachers,  but  has  not 
contributed  to  give  those  preachers  that  kind  of  reputation  which 
the  servant  of  Christ  should  covet ;  and  had  not  such  preachers 
been  sustained  by  uncommon  talents  and  fervent  piety,  their 
preachings  would  very  soon  have  been  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  judicious.  Restrain  therefore  every  inclination  to  be  witty  in 
discourses  of  a  sacred  character.  Beligion  abhors  the  ridiculous 
and  the  witty  in  the  pulpit,  as  bordering  too  much  on  levity.  The 
thoughtless  in  public  worship  may  be  amused  by  remarks  which 
inflict  pain  on  the  hearts  of  the  pious. 

Again,  dignity  of  style  is  inconsistent  with  all  those  expres- 
sions in  the  pulpit  which  appear  to  spring  from  anger  and  malig- 
nity. Some  preachers  will  rail  in  harsh  terms  at  those  who  differ 
from  them  in  doctrine,  applying  to  them  improper  names,  as  if 
they  were  in  anger,  quarrelling  with  persons  in  the  streets.  Some 
preachers  will  exclaim  against  the  ungodly,  in  language  marked 
more  strongly  with  resentment  than  with  compassion.  Some,  if  per- 
sons withdraw  from  the  assembly  during  sermon,  have  been  heard 
to  speak  under  the  evident  influence  of  angry  passions ;  and  other 
preachers  have  cried  out,  that  ministers  who  required  time  in  pre- 
paration for  public  services,  and  were  not  disposed  to  comply  with 
every  call  on  every  occasion  to  preach,  "  were  dumb  dogs,  who 
could  not  bark,"  "  note  preachers,  and  college-bred  preachers ;"  and 
all  this  in  an  acrimony  of  spirit,  and  with  bitterness  of  language, 
which  plainly  discovered  ''that  they  knew  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  they  were  of." 

Let  the  gospel  preacher  guard  against  such  undignifled  lan- 
guage, and  every  expression  of  anger  in  the  pulpit.  Our  doctrine 
can  be  maintained  without  reviling  others.  Our  Master's  cause 
and  service  do  not  require  "  railing  accusations." 

In  a  word,  dignity  of  style  stands  opposed  to  all  excess  of  gaudy 
and  glittering  ornaments  of  speech,  and  overloading  epithetSi 

11 
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wbioh  are  usually  accompanied  with  uiuneasured  sentences.    "  Ex 
nberance  of  metaphor,"  as  Dr.  Campbell  observes,  "is  apt  to 
impose  upon  us  by  words  without  meaning."    This  n^e  of  com 
position  indicates,  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  a  studied  effort  to 
di^lay  his  rich  imagination  and  refined  taste,  and  to  elevate  him* 
self  as  an  eloquent  writer,  instead  of  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord 
folly  and  with  "singleness  of  eye."    By  some,  a  highly  rhetorical 
discourse  in  the  pulpit  is  considered  to  denote  a  mind  occupied 
with  little  things.    Hence  it  has  been  said,  "  Cujuseunque  ora 
tionem  vides,  politam  et  solicitam,  scito  animam  in  pusillis  occu 
patam."    I  need  not  say  this  opinion  is  incorrect.    Productions 
of  genius  and  taste,  abounding  with  perhaps  too  many  flights  of 
a  poetic  fitncy,  exist,  which  nevertheless  exhibit  profound  thought 
and  cogent  reasonings,  and  are  replete  with  instruction.    Some  of 
the  c<xnpositions  of  Edmimd  Burke  are  evidences  of  this  &ct. 

Yet,  that  mode  of  writing  ought  not  to  be  copied  by  preachers 
in  general  It  is  not  the  best  style,  even  for  the  common  essayist, 
and  in  Christian  assemblies  of  worship  is  not  altogether  suited  to 
that  measure  of  understanding  which  ordinary  hearers  possess. 
Especially  when  the  object  of  the  preacher  is  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  the  style  which  he  adopts  should 
be  marked  with  terseness  and  force  of  expression. 

5.  This  quality  of  a  good  pulpit  style,  usually  called  the 
^^ nervous  style"  is  so  much  the  result  of  superior  strength  of 
mind,  strong  conceptions,  a  happy  selection  of  words,  and  nice 
arrangement  of  sentences,  that  it  is  an  attainment  which  but  few 
writers  and  speakers  possess.  Not  every  one  who  thinks  strongly 
and  correctly  can  write  or  speak  forcibly.  The  stringing  together 
of  short  sentences,  while  it  violates  a  rule  of  good  writing,  adds 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  style.  One-sided  views  of  subjects, 
supported  by  bold  affirmations  of  propositions  which  require  to 
be  proved,  may  impose  upon  the  unthinking,  and  have  the  sem* 
blance  of  strength;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  trick,  to  which  just  reasoners 
and  "men  with  the  pen"  will  not  have  recourse.  Invective  and 
sarcastic  language,  in  a  piece  of  composition,  is  no  evidence  of 
eith^  strength  of  mind  or  strength  of  style.  Some  writers,  by 
the  use  of  strange  and  hard  words,  involved,  abrupt,  and  scarcely 
coherent  sentences,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  their  style ;  but  it 
is  a  character  of  strangeness  which  excites  a  stare,  and  sometimes 
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aflbrdfl  amnfiement,  but  not  of  Btrength,  which  is  conabrtent  with 
all  the  other  attributes  of  good  writing. 

Writers  .who  combine  p^^picuitj,  chastity,  eloquence,  and 
strength,  are  few  in  number.  The  eminence  on  which  they  stand, 
gospel  preachers  in  general  cannot  reach.  Yet,  every  one  who 
preaches  the  Word  should  aim  to  throw  force  into  his  language^ 
and  give  not  only  sweetness  but  keenness  to  his  diction. 

6.  Nor  should  the  gospel  preacher  neglect  to  add  the  patkeHc 
to  the  qualities  of  a  good  pulpit  style :  for  though  it  cannot  char- 
acterize, like  perspicuity,  chastity,  and  strengt^h,  a  whole  discourse, 
yet  it  is  required  in  certain  parts  of  a  discourse,  where  description 
is  attempted,  or  where  the  heart  is  addressed,  with  a  view  to  excite 
its  affections.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  desirable  property  in  good 
writing  and  speaking.  "But  who  is  sufficient  for  it?"  Some 
imagine  that  it  consists  in  delivering  very  flat  sentiments  in  a 
whining,  halfH^rying  tone  of  voice,  accompanied  with  a  &w  tears 
which  they  shed,  while  all  around  them  are  unmoved.  Some  sup* 
pose  they  reach  the  pathetic  by  the  frequent  use  of  interjections, 
such  as  '*  Oh  I  alas !  ah  I  hark  i"  and  by  the  affectionate  terms  which 
they  apply  to  their  hearers,  as  "dear  brethren,"  "dearly  beloved 
hearers,"  "  beloved  brethren  over  whom  my  bowels  yearn  in  pity." 
Some  think  that  their  description  of  a  moving  scene  must  be  pa- 
thetic, if  it  be  minutely  accurate;  just  as  others  flatter  themselves 
that  they  rise  into  the  sublime,  when  they  exhibit  vehemence  of 
sentiment  and  action  in  a  vapid  declamation.  Ah  I  the  pathetic 
in  a  sermon  is  always  under  the  control  of  a  sound  taste.  It  re- 
quires good  thought,  a  style  founded  upon  that  of  our  beautiM 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  a  sweetness  of  voice  and  manner,  and  a 
mellowed  tenderness  of  heart,  which  shall  show  that  the  preacher* 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  to  whom'  he  speaks. 

The  French  call  this  "  t^nctibn,"  in  a  speaker.  It  is  a  compound 
of  language  and  delivery  of  a  certain  character,  and  is  an  attain- 
ment at  which  the  gospel  preacher  should  aim.  Some  who  preach 
the  Word  have  sentiments  suited  to  the  exhibition  of  this  quality, 
but  they  fiul  in  voice  and  manner,  for  they  speak  those  sentiments 
in  a  harsh  and  pompous  tone,  or  in  a  whining  or  drawling  man*, 
ner,  very  offensive  to  good  taste.  Others  who  attempt  to  move 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers  possess  the  suitable  voice  and  manner, 
but  are  deficient  in  sentiment,  and  in  that  refined  sensibility  with* 
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out  whioh  it  is  diffioolt  to  touch  the  sensibilities  of  human  hearts* 
To  be  impressire,  good  thoughts  must  be  expressed  in  plain  words, 
and  in  a  tone  of  voice  such  as  we  employ  in  conveying  our  feel- 
ings in  ordinary  life,  when  our  souls  are  deeply  interested  in  a 
subject.  A  natural  manner  of  speaking  is  universally  and  justly 
considered  to  be  allied  to  sincerity,  and  what  is  called  "  unction '' 
can  attach  to  no  speaker  who  does  not  exhibit  the  proper  marks 
of  sincerity. 

Your  attention,  in  the  next  ensuing  lecture,  will  be  occupied 
with  remarks  relating  to  texts,  and  the  proper  arrangement  or  plan 
of  discourses  firom  the  pulpit  Just  now,  I  shall  pause  to  drop  a 
few  practioai  reflediona. 

1.  The  statement  which  I  have  been  led  to  make  of  the  impor- 
tant subjects  which  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  called  to  discuss ;  of 
the  thoughts  and  reasonings  which  enter  into  such  discussions; 
and  of  the  style  in  which  he  is  to  conduct  the  minds  of  those  who 
hear  him  to  listen  to,  and  be  impressed  with  what  he  says,  cannot 
but  convince  you  that  the  gift  of  preaching  the  gospel  well  is  a 
talent  of  a  superior  order,  and  requires  for  its  display  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  various  knowledge,  literary  taste,  and  much  disci- 
pline in  the  arts  of  writing  and  speaking.  Great  orators  are,  in 
every  age,  few  in  number ;  but  instructive  and  acceptable  preachers 
may  be  many  more  than  they  are,  if  licentiates  and  students  of  the- 
ology shall  choose  to  cultivate  with  care  the  powers  with  which  Gk>d 
has  endowed  them.  But,  unhappily,  some  think  that  when  they 
deliver  trite  sentiments  with  a  loud  voice  and  much  action,  they 
are  eloquent;  especially  when  they  have  ''torn  a  passion  into 
rags,"  they  conclude  that  their  gift  of  preaching  has  reached  up 
into  the  sublime.  Some  suppose  that  when  they  speak  good  sense, 
in  sentences  grammatically  correct  and  logically  arranged,  with  a 
distinctness  of  pronunciation,  their  gift  in  preaching  requires  no 
further  cultivation.  And  others,  who  write  sermons  in  a  style 
hi^y  policed,  conclude  that  the  elegance  of  their  compomtions 
leaves  nothing  more  to  be  demanded  of  them  as  preachers.  Now, 
such  opinions  are  obvious  errors  in  judgment,  and  ought  to  bo 
corrected.  The  gift  of  preaching  does  not,  in  its  exercise,  termi- 
nate at  composition,  but  is  to  be  displayed  in  the  delivery  of  ser- 
mons.   Many  well-written  discourses  are  stripped  of  half  their 
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excellenoe  when  spoken,  in  consequenoe  of  defects  in  the  speaker. 
Oast)  then,  your  eyes  all  around ;  inquire  what  qualities  and  attain- 
ments enter  into  that  complex  power  called  the  gift  of  preaching; 
use  every  help  you  can  derive  from  the  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory;  strive  to  be  great  in  useful  accomplishmenta  l^he  very 
e£fort  at  improvement  in  any  art  or  science,  though  it  fidl  in  secur« 
ing  eminence,  is  productive  of  good.  For  whoever,  with  an  earnest 
soul, 

'^BtriTM  for  iome  end  from  this  low  world  «far, 
StiU  upward  travel^  though  ho  niias  the  goal, 

And  ttrayB— but  toward  a  star. 
Batter  than  fame  it  ttill  the  wiah  for  fara^ 
The  eoDttant  training  for  a  glorioua  atrife : 
The  athlete,  nortured  for  the  Olympian  game^ 

Oatna  streogth  at  leaat  for  lifew* 

2.  In  cultivating  the  gift  of  preaching,  you  are  excited  to  make 
strenuous  exertions  by  the  considerations  of  the  noble  service  in 
which  it  is  to  be  employed,  and  of  the  great  ends  to  which  it  is 
directly  subservient  These  considerations  confer  a  high  character 
on  this  endowment,  and  elevate  it  above  that  of  oratorical  power, 
by  which  senates  have  been  moved  in  their  legislative  halls,  and 
the  minds  of  the  populaee  stirred  up  to  tumults  and  deeds  of  war. 
By  the  gift  of  preaching,  those  who  are  called  of  Ood  to  the  min- 
istry  of  his  glorious  gospel,  bring  their  cultivated  intellectual  pow- 
ers and  their  choicest  bodily  gifts,  and  lay  them  down  at  the  feet 
of  their  Divine  Saviour,  and  seek  to  entwine  around  his  cross 
wreaths  of  honor,  glory,  power,  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever. 
By  the  faithful  exercise  of  this  gift,  united  with  their  prayers  and 
example,  they  are  "workers  together  with  Cted,"  (2  Co*,  vi.  1,) 
in  revealing  to  others  the  doctrines  "  of  grace,"  and  in  bringing  to 
the  sinner's  aching  heart,  redemption's  healing  mercies.  JA  the 
exercise  of  this  gift,  they  are  by  divine  ordination  "  leaders  "  (ihfcw- 
liJhoi^  Heb.  xiii.  17)  in  the  sacramental  host  of  God,  in  repelling 
the  forces  of  darkness,  "  in  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  casting 
down  imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  Joringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ"  They  are  appointed  to  be  not  only 
''  fishers  of  men  "  in  waters  where  sharks  abound,  but  "  helpers  of 
their  jojr"  who  stand  on  Mount  Zion,  and  sing  the  songs  of  salva- 
tion.   Into  what  an  elevated  position  does  the  gift  of  preaching 
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place  them,  irhen  in  the  due  exercise  of  it  they  are  made  ^^the 
light  of  the  world,"  'Hhe  salt  of  the  earth,"  not  only,  bat  "subs 
of  consolation  "  to  the  pious,  amid  their  various  afflictions  in  this 
state  of  trial 

Now,  in  this  view  of  the  high  relations  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  of  the  great  ends  to  which  the  gift  of  preaching  is  subaer- 
yient,  what  importance  should  we  attach  to  that  gift!  How  earn* 
estly  should  those  who  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  pray  that 
they  may  be  richly  endowed  with  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit  1  With 
what  assiduity  should  they  use  all  those  means  and  appliances 
which  contribute  to  its  improvement,  in  order  to  pay  a  portion  of 
that  inmiense  debt  of  gratitude  whieh  they  owe  to  Him  who  died 
to  save  them,  and 

"  Who  from  the  guarded  sepalebre  vo%% 
With  power  inyested,  to  draw  their  hearts 
Into  his  sacred  service  here  below." 

I 

8.  But,  in  whatsoever  measure  it  may  please  the  Master  to  bless 
your  efforts  in  his  special  service,  and  by  his  Spirit  to  endow  you 
with  the  gift  of  preaching,  keep  pver  before  your  .minds  the  great 
end  to  which  that  talent  is  to  be  consecrated.  For  you  will  be  set 
upart  '^ to, preach,  not  yourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,"  (2 
Oor.  iv.  5,)  and  to  serve  as  Levites  of  the  tabernacle — ^the  High 
Priest,  and  that  priesthood  in  the  New  Testament  Church,  which 
is  composed  "of  the  body  of  CJhrist,"  (Ephes.  iv.  12.^  Hence,  in 
the  cited  passage  &om  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle 
Paul  immediately  adds,  "and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus' 
sake,"  Borne,  and  the  hierarchy  every  where,  have  adroitly  per- 
verted to  their  own  aggrandizement  the  ancient  typical  and  pro- 
phetical  pictures  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  converted  "  the  Le- 
vites""  into  the  high  priest  and  lordly  priests,  and  the  truly  "royal 
priesthood,"  made  up  of  believers,  into  Levites.  But  God  has 
appbinted  those  whom  he  calls  to  this  ministry,  to  be  "the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,"  and  the  servants  of  his  Church  in  a  hard  service. 

This  service  you  are  disposed  to  undertake ;  but  in  the  view  of 
its  peculiar  nature  and  requisite  qualifications  you  may,  under  the 
consciousness  of  your  own  insufficiency,  exclaim,  How  shall  I  be 
able,  by  my  preaching  gift,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  ministry? 

Happily,  the  Saviour  himself  was,  on  earth,  a  preacher.  He 
laught  men,  and  spake  as  never  man  spake.    Look  at  his  min- 
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iatij  of  the  Word;  mark  the  maimer  in  which  ha  exemsed  hia 
Boperior  gift  of  preaching,  and  imitate  his  example. 

The  Saviour  taught  with  wisdom.  His  words  were  like  "ap- 
ples of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  (Prov.  xxv.  11 ;)  gracious  words, 
replete  with  instruction  and  kindness ;  powerful  words,  which 
fixed  the  attention  of  others,  because  they  touched  the  heart  while 
they  threw  rays  of  light  abroad. 

Now,  like  the  Master,  aim  to  preach  wisely  and  impressively. 
Seek  to  have  your  minds  enriched  with  various  knowledge.  Bead 
much,  reS^t  deeply,  that  when  you  preach,  important  truths  may 
flow  from  your  lips,  and  those  truths  be  recommended  to  the  ears 
of  others,  by  your  style  and  the  manner  of  delivering  them. 

The  Saviour,  in  addition  to  wisdom,  adopted  that  mode  of 
preaching  which  expressed  great  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  was 
suited  to  their  understandings.  They  were  delighted  to  hear  him: 
his  illustrations  were  drawn  from  objects  and  scenes  in  nature, 
from  relations  and  events  in  civil  life ;  and  his  doctrines  were  such 
as  elevated  their  conceptions  of  the  pure  nature  of  true  religion, 
while  they  served  to  answer  that  momentous  question,  "What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  In  this  respect,  his  preaching  as  well  as 
his  doctrine  differed  from  those  of  the  Jewish  scribes,  and  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  lessons  of  all  the  philosophers  of  the 
schools.  The  latter  did  not  aim  to  instruct  the  common  people. 
They  left  the  indigent  to  grope  in  darkness.  They  were  willing 
that  the  illiterate  should  believe  every  absurdity,  and  be  enchained 
by  all  the  laws  which  power  and  priestcraft  could  devise  and  im- 
pose, provided  they  were  allowed  to  dispute  in  their  schools  on 
subjects  which  they  supposed  required  a  stretch  of  intellect. 

But  the  Saviour  of  men  cast  his  eyes  in  compassion  on  the  poor, 
who  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  He  exhibited  himself  as 
their  teacher,  their  friend,  their  light  amid  surrounding  darkness, 
their  deliverer  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Now,  it  is  still  the  glory 
of  the  gc^spel,  that  it  "is  preached  to  the  poor;"  that  they  are 
called  equally  with  the  rich,  and  are  to  be  sought  after  and  invited 
to  the  feast. 

If  you  enter  into  the  ministry,  imbibe  much  of  the  spirit  of 
your  Lord.  "  Condescend,"  as  Paul  exhorts,  "  to  men  of  low  es- 
tate." Let  the  poor  see  that,  so  far  fix>m  being  neglected  on  account 
of  their  depressed  condition,  you  are  anxious  to  enlighten  and 
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save  them,  and  that  you  are  prepared  to  receive  them  with  joy 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church.  Enter  into  their  hnmble 
dwellings,  speak  to  them  in  kindness,  preach  to  them  the  Word 
of  Life. 

There  are  ministers  who  can  hardly  see  the  poor  in  their  con* 
gregations.  Their  efforts  are  directed  to  the  winliing  of  the  &yor 
of  the  rich ;  they  court  the  smiles  of  the  great  and  &shionable. 
But  do  you  follow  the  example  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  you  will 
please  God  and  show  yourself  to  be  an  approved  servant  of  CSuist^ 
(Gbd.  i.  10 ;)  a  pastor,  ^ 

"Detached  from  pleasiiree^  to  the  lore  of  gain 
Superior,  inmuoeptible  of  pride, 
And  by  ambitious  longbgs  tmdittHrbed." 

It  is  recorded  of  Archbishop  Usher,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  "  that  he  was  more  propense  to  com- 
municate himself  to  the  poorest,  than  to  others  who  wore  more 
learned,  which  strangers  wondered  at,  as  the  disciples  marvelled  at 
our  Saviour  talking  with  the  poor  woman  at  Jacob's  welL  (John  iv.) 
Some  affected  a  frothy  way  of  preaching,  by  strong  lines,  as  they 
called  it^  and  were  much  ashamed  after  they  heard  him  preach  at 
Oxford,  and  reprove  this  Corinthian  vanity. 

''  When  he  became  an  Archbishop,  some  plain  Christians,  who 
had  been  intimate  with  him,  told  him  that  they  must  now  keep 
their  distance.  To  whom  he  replied,  that  he  was  the  same  man 
stil],  and  that  they  should  be  as  welcome  as  formerly."  Paul  said, 
Bom.  L :  '*  I  am  a  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barba* 
rians,  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise."  How  fondly  he  cherished 
Onesimus,  a  converted  fugitive  slave,  we  may  ascertain  from  one 
of  the  most  delicately  polite  and  heart-affecting  letters  that  was 
ever  written  by  the  human  hand — Epistle  to  Philemon. 


■»'»  ■ 


LECTURE    VIII. 


QUALIFICATI0K8  OF  THE  PASTOBAL  OFFICE,   OONTIKUEII. 
QIFIB^IBB  GIFT  OF  PBSAGHING  THE  WOBD. 


00MP08XTI0V  OF  8BBM0NB — TSXTB — PLAH  OB  ABBAKOBMBHT. 

In  oonsequenoe  of  tlie  established  mode  of  exercising  "  tlie  gift 
of  preaching"  in  the  Protestant  dmrches,  sermons  are  usually 
associated  with  Texts;*  and  a  text  is  considered  to  express  the 
subject  of  the  sermon  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  The  next  subject, 
therefore,  to  which  your  attention  will  be  directed,  relates, 

FOUBTH,   To  THE  SELEOnON  OF  SUITABLE  TeXTS. 

The  term  ''text,"  in  the  science  of  the  Christian  religion,  signi- 
fles  that  written  composition  which  receives  explanatory  remarks, 
or  on  which  comments  are  made.  In  the  Church  of  God,  the 
whole  vmtten  Word^  given  by  Divine  inspiration,  is  the  text  which 
the  ministers  of  Christ  are  called  to  expound  and  preach.  "  Preach 
the  Word,  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season/' 

Now,  when  a  part  of  that  sacred  text,  the  Bible,  is  selected  by 
a  preacher  to  be  the  subject  of  his  remarks  in  Christian  assemblies, 
that  particular  passage,  or  passages,  is  very  naturally  and  with 
great  propriety  called  the  text  of  his  discourse. 

1st  I  have  said  that  the  written  Word  of  God,  as  contained  in 
the  canonical  books,  which  are  two,  namely,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  is  the  great  text  of  all  evangelical  preachings.    Some 

*  Some  writers  dittribnte  texts  into  four  classes  yis:  Hirtorieal,  DognuitioA], 
Pttftboliea],  rad  Moral— See  Vitringa. 
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priests  select  from  the  apocTyphal  books,  when  they  speak  in  pub- 
lic Christian  worship.  This  practice  is  an  ill  one:  it  turns  the 
eye,  in  the  sacred  service,  from  the  great  Directory  of  &ith  and 
practice ;  it  clothes  what  is  uninspired  with  a  color  of  divine  au- 
thority, and  opens  the  way  for  the  neglect  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
the  introduction  into  the  pulpit  of  human  compositions,  such  as 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  various  legends,  and  theological  collections 
fipom  the  Fathers.  "  The  apocryphal  books  are  far  from  having 
such  power  and  efScacy  as  that  we  may,  from  their  testimony, 
confirm  any  point  of  faith  or  of  the  Christian  religion,  much  less 
detract  from  the  authority  of  the  other  sacred  books."  (Confes.  of 
Faith,  Art  v.,  vi.) 

Those  who  are  ordained  to  preach,  are  not  speculating  philoso- 
phers, who,  under  the  pretense  of  searching  after  truth,  may,  in 
their  speculations,  wander  whithersoever  they  list  No;  they  are 
"ministers  of  ike  Word,^^  "the  servants  of  Ood  in  the  gospel  of 
his  Son ;"  which  gospel  they  are  commanded  to  preach  and  to  de- 
fend. Their  power  is  restricted  "to  the  law  and  the  testimony." 
They  must  receive  the  "  word  fit)m  God's  mouth :"  that  Divine 
mouth  speaks  only  through  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

Admitting  now,  that  the  written  Word  of  Gbd  alone  is  to  be 
the  text-book  for  gospel  preachers,  two  questions  have  arisen, 
which  must  here  be  answered,  namely: 

First.  May  an  edifying  sermon  be  composed  and  spoken  with- 
out having  what  is  called  a  text  prefixed  to  it?  and 

Second.  May  a  passage  or  passages  of  Scripture  be  introduced  as 
Aiextj  and  be  used  as  leading  to  a  subject  which  the  preacher  wishes 
to  discuss,  without  referring  to  every  fact  or  circumstance  which 
the  words  of  such  a  text  express  ? 

1.  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  observe,  that 
every  one  knows  that  texts  were  not  taken  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  in  their  discourses  to  the  people  on  religion ;  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.  The  ministry  of  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  the  great  "  Preacher  of  righteousness,"  and  his  servants  the 
apostles,  was  instrumental  in  communicating  to  men  those  revela- 
tions and  facts  whidi  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament;  or,  in  other  words,  in  composing  a  most  important 
part  of  that  Sacred  Book  out  of  which  texts  are  to  be  selected  by 
preachers. 
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Our  Saviour  was  the  fountain  of  wisdom — "the  Word,"  pre- 
eminently, bj  which  God  spake  from  the  beginning  to  the  fallen 
race  of  Adam.  Moses,  and  all  the  ancient  prophets,  were  but  in- 
struments employed  by  him  in  revealing  the  Divine  will.  He 
came  into  this  world  to  fulfil  what  had  before  been  spoken  con* 
ceming  himself,  and  to  add  with  his  own  lips  new  and  momentous 
revelations.  % 

Yet,  with  a  view  to  set  an  example  to  his  ministers,  he  ex- 
pounded that  moral  law  which  had  been  written  on  tables  of  stone, 
and  which  he  came  "to  magnify.''  He  called  up  types  and  pro* 
phecies  on  record,  and  referred  constantly  to  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  On  one  occasion,  he  went  into  a  synagogue,  read 
out  of  the  book  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  expounded  to 
the  people  what  he  had  jusl  read. 

His  immediate  apostles  also  made  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  what  the  Master  himself  had  said  and  done,  their 
text-book.  They  expounded  the  prophecies,  showing  their  fulfil- 
ment in  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  they  expounded  the  types  or  "  figures 
of  good  things  to  come,"  so  that  the  whole  of  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  an  exposition  of  certain  parts  of  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures, particularly  of  the  book  of  Leviticus;  or  they  discoursed 
of  the  works  of  Christ,  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  or 
reported  his  doctrines,  of  which  they  had  been  ear- witnesses ;  or 
they  delivered  communications  from  God,  under  the  inspirations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  express  com- 
mand of  God  binding  his  ministers  to  preach  from  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  while  it  is  conceded  that  an  approved  sermon  may  be  com<> 
posed  without  having  a  passage  of  Scripture  prefixed  Id  it ;  yet, 
it  must  be  insisted  upon,  that  the  written  Word  of  God  is  to  be 
the  great  and  comprehensive  Text  of  all  gospel  preachings,  and 
that  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  taking  one  or  more  passages  of 
the  Bible  as  the  text  of  a  discourse,  naturally  results  firom  the 
Divine  command  "»to  preach  the  Word,"  and  from  the  inability 
of  the  preacher  to  expound  the  whole  Word  in  one  sermon.  JBVom 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  then.  Scripture  truths  must  be  exhibited 
in  portions,  and  it  is  evidently  better  to  announce  the  portion  or 
doctrine  from  the  Word  itself,  than  to  leave  the  hearers  to  find  it 
out  from  the  train  of  the  preacher's  observations  or  comments. 
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The  practice  which  experience  has  now  established,  of  selecting 
texts  for  the  particular  subjects  of  pastoral  discourse,  is  to  be 
highly  commended  and  steadily  followed.  Jts  utility  is  evident : 
for,  it  proclaims  aloud,  that  the  written  Word  of  God  is  the  rule 
of  Christian  fiiith  and  practice,  and  that  what  ministers  preach, 
must  be  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  that  Word,  and  not  the 
decrees  of  councils,  nor  me  creeds  of  princes  and  states,  nor  any 
immediate  inspirations  of  their  own  minds,  nor  any  deductions  of 
their  own  reasoning  powers.  It  exhibits  at  once  to  the  under- 
standings of  the  people  in  worship,  that  what  is  considered  to  be 
true  in  &ct,  binding  in  precept,  encouraging  in  promise,  derives 
all  its  authority  and  virtue  from  God^s  own  Word.  It  announces 
to  the  hearers  the  particular  subject  to  which  their  attention  is  to 
be  directed,  and  prepares  their  minds  for  the  consideration  of  it. 
It  enables  the  hearers  of  the  Word,  if  they  are  intelligent,  to  de- 
tect deviations  from  the  truth,  and  by  the  very  ingenious  efforts 
which  the  false  teacher  makes  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  text,  to 
discover  that  his  doctrine  is  not  sound.  The  twistings  of  a  serpent 
will  sometimes  indicate  his  uneasy  position.  In  a  word,  it  fur- 
nishes the  hearers  with  a  memento,  by  which  they  can  recall  the 
subject,  and  many  parts  of  the  sermon. 

2.  The  second  question  proposed,  namely,  whether  a  passage 
may  be  used  merely  to  introduce  a  subject  which  a  preacher 
wishes  to  discuss,  must  also  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  pro- 
vided the  passage  so  selected  sustain  a  strong  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  otherwise  the  text,  as  it  conveys  some  doctrine,  precept,  or 
promise,  will  be  disparaged  by  the  very  place  which  it  occupies, 
or  the  preacher  will  be  justly  charged  with  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  6f  the  text.  To  be  "a  motto,"  and  not  a  mere  device, 
the  text  should  contain  the  subject ;  and  if  the  preacher  does  not 
choose  to  consider  the  words  of  the  text  particularly,  and  all  the 
fiwjts  to  which  they  refer,  then  he  should  at  the  beginning  of  his 
discourse  state  distinctly  the  subject  or  proposition  which  he  in- 
tends to  discuss.  Some  sermons,  speeches,  and  essays,  are  in  this 
respect  very  defective,  and  it  is  well  that  in  their  printed  dress 
they  have  some  motto  prefixed  to  them. 

But  admitting  the  text  of  a  sermon  to  refer  to  the  subject,  the 
preacher  may  happily  discuss  the  subject  without  a  particular 
analysis  of  the  text 
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For  the  purpose  of  illustratiDg  here  this  mode  of  preaching,  let 
me  observe,  that  a  preacher  wishes  to  discourse  concerning  A$ 
obstinate  wnhdkf  of  the  JetvSy  and  its  causes.  This  therefore  is  his 
subject.  He  selects  for  a  text,  2  Cor.  iii  16:  "But  even  unto 
this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart."  In 
this  passage,  the  &ct  in  relation  to  the  mental  state  of  the  Jews^ 
in  rejecting  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  medium  of  a  sinner's  deliv; 
erance  from  the  curse,  (and  this  fact  constitutes  the  subject,)  is 
affirmed.  Now,  the  preacher  proceeds  to  discuss  this  subject 
without  any  minute  explanation  of  the  words  of  the  text^  which 
refer  to  the  reading  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
and  to  the  veil  which  covered  for  a  time  the  face  of  Moses. 

Take  another  example :  A  preacher  chooses,  from  Psalm  xiv.  1, 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,"  to  speak  of 
the  sin  of  atheism,  its  character,  and  dreadful  effects.  Now,  this 
great  sin  is  held  up  prominently  to  every  eye  in  the  text ;  but 
the  preacher  discusses  his  subject  without  dwelling  upon  the  true 
and  full  import  of  the  term  "fool"  in  the  text,  and  without  show* 
ing  particularly  what  is  meant  in  Hebrew  phraseology  by  "saying 
in  his  heart." 

Should  a  preacher,  however,  undertake  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  the  glorious  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  fact 
abundantly  proved  by  testimony,  and  all-important  in  the  system 
of  Christain  Faith,  and  select  as  a  motto.  Col.  iii.  1,  "If  ye  then 
be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above,"  he 
would  act  unwisely ;  for  the  subject  of  Paul's  discourse  in  those 
words  is  the  duty  of  cultivating  heavenly-mindedness.  The  resur- 
rection of  Christ)  and  the  experience  of  its  power  and  blessed 
^ects,  are  referred  to  as  suggesting  the  most  powerful  motives 
to  engage  Christians  in  "seeking  those  things  which  are  above." 

Often,  indeed,  may  pastors  profitably  discuss  subjects  without 
fully  opening  up  every  part  of  a  cited  passage ;  but  there  are 
passages,  of  which  the  terms  used  in  new  senses  and  relations 
are  so  peculiar  to  Christian  theology,^so  interwoven  with  the 
whole  framework  of  solvation  by  Jesus  Christ  as  a  substitute 
of  his  people  in  law,  that  the  text  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
oarejul  analysis.  To  illustrate :  In  preaching  from  numerous  pas- 
sages, it  would  be  sufficient  to  discuss  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  great  subject;  but  were  one  to  expound  those  words^  "for 
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idiat  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinfol  flesh, 
and  for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,"  it  would  be  more  edify- 
ing to  speak,  I.  Of  the  great  work  of  God  in  redemption:  "he 
Condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;"  11.  The  means  by  which  this  work 
was  effected :  1.  Negatively,  not  by  the  moral  law  or  the  Mosaic 
institutes ;  for  "  the  law  was  weak  through  the  flesh,"  and  could 
not  give  life ;  2.  But  positively,  "  by  sending  his  own  Son  into 
the  world,"  with  every  attribute  to  save;  for  he  came  in  the  flesh, 
in  the  likeness  of  sinftil  flesh,  and  made  that  atonement  by  which 
sin  was  condemned  in  the  flesh,  and  righteousness  imputed  to 
all  who  believe. 

Many  distinguished  writers  in  their  .sermons,  ia  Tillotson, 
Bourdaloue,  and  others,  are  not  textuarians,  but  discuss  subjects. 
"Two  of  my  sermons,"  says  Bishop  Warburton,  "are  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  choosing  a  text,  to  give  one  an  opportunity  of  saying 
what  one  wants  to  say :  the  other  two  are  in  what  I  think  the  better 
ivay^  the  explanation  of  the  text"    (Letters  to  Hurd,  48d.) 

But  whilst  the  uKlity  of  speaking  from  texts  is  so  obvious, 
the  measure  of  that  utility  will  depend  much  upon  the  proper 
selection  and  use^  of  texts. 

(1.)  In  illustratidn  of  this  &ct,  let  me  observe,  that  when  a 
pastor  designs  to  call  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers 
in  the  gospel  to  a  certain  doctrine,  or  a  certain  course  of  actioh 
which  is  either  beneficial  or  pernicious,  he  may  select  a  text  dis^ 
connected  entirely  with,  or  very  slightly  related  to,  his  subject 
Some  who  are  professionally  ministers  of  the  Word,  but  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  feel 
any  indebtedness  for  pardon  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  have  dared 
to  set  up  pregnant  passages,  like  Samson  in  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
to  be  mocked  at,  and  given  to  the  poet  occasion  to  say: 

"  How  oft  vhen  Paul  has  eerred  iv  witli  •  t«zt» 
Has  Epictetps,  Plato^  Tolly  praachU* 

Others,  through  ignorance  "  of  what  is  written,"  have  let  their 
remarks  in  preaching  run  wide  from  the  text,  so  as  to  distract  the 
minds  of  some  hearers,  and  to  leave  the  more  intelligent  to  say, 
"  that  if  the  text  had  the  small^pox,  the  sermon  could  not  have 
caught  it" 
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(2.)  Again :  in  the  choice  of  portions  of  Scripture  to  be  used 
texts,  snch  portions  must  be  taken  as  will  form  a  distinct  pro* 
position  in 'grammar  and  logic,  and  such  as  shall  express  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  in  that  place  or  chapter. 

A  preacher  pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  understandings 
of  his  hearers,  or  to  the  Bible  itself,  when  he  draws  out  of  it  (and 
he  might  just  as  well  have  taken  it  out  of  an  almanac)  the  single 
word  "  pemember,"  in  order  to  publish  his  philosophical  theories 
respecting  the  power  of  memory,  and  its  indestructible  tenacity. 
With  a  like  liberty,  another  might  fr(»n  the  word  "consider/' 
give  his  audience  a  dissertation  on  other  intellectual  powers. 

But  a  more  serious  &ult  is  committed  by  a  preacher  when)  by 
the  choice  of  his  text,  he  conceals  or  perverts  l£e  truth  designed 
to  be  expressed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  text  with  its  context 
Examples  might  easily  be  collected  of  passages  in  Holy  Scrip* 
ture,  which  stand  so  connected  with  what  precedes  and  follows, 
that  to  remove  them  from  their  connection,  and  then  confine  the 
attention  to  what  the  words  would  seem  to  express,  would  be  a 
manifest  wresting  of  Scripture  to  make  it  subservient  to  error. 
By  dropping  some  words  from  a  passage,  we  may  make  it.  to 
mean  something  not  intended  by  the  inspired  writer.  Thus,  we 
should  be  able  to  prove  that  human  legs  were  displeasing  to  Qod, 
by  tearing  a  part  of  the  lOth  verse  of  the  147th  Psalm  out  of  its 
connection  ;  for  th^e  we  read  these  words,  '*  The  Lord  taketh  not 
pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man." 

A  text,  therefore,  should  of  itself  form  a  whole  proposition; 
and  so  much  should  be  taken  for  a  text  as  to  express  clearly  the 
mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  aphorism  of  Donne,  though 
quaintly  written,  contains  an  important  truth:  "Sentences  in 
Scripture  or  passages  of  Scripture,  like  hairs  in  horses'  tails, 
concur  in  one  root  of  strength  and  beauty ;  but,  being  plucked 
out  one  by  one,  serve  only  for  springes  and  snares." 

(3.)  A  fault  opposite  to  that  which  I  have  just  mentioned  is,  the 
forming  of  a  text  out  of  so  many  passages  that  the  passages  shaU 
extend  beyond  the  subject  of  the  discourse.  This  fault  £re> 
quently  occurs  in  the  ministry  of  those  preachers  who  seldom 
commit  their  thoughts  to  writing;  for,  not  being  able  to  know 
beforehand  how  richly  invention  and  memory  will  supply  them 
with  matter,  and  unwilling  by  a  short  text  to  confine  themselves 
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to  boundaries  too  narrow,  thej  frequently  take  too  many  passages 
together,  and  mark  out  more  grdimd  for  a  sermon  than  they  can 
cultivate  well.  George  Whitfield  often  erred  in  this  respect: 
hence  some  of  his  sermons  which  we  have,  feU.  in  the  proper 
exposition  of  his  texts.  Texts,  therefore,  should  not  be  redundant, 
comprehending  too  much  matter,  and  violating  the  unity  of  the 
subject. 

If  one  give  notice  to  the  people  that  he  designs  to  preach  a 
series  of  discourses  on  an  important  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
fidth,  he  may  then  select  what  has  been  denominated  a  copious 
text,  and  apply  the  sermons  as  parts  expository  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  text  This  however  is  a  plan  which  the  young 
preacher  should'  not  adopt  early  in  his  ministry ;  for,  to  be  use* 
fully  prosecuted,  it  ought  to  be  the  result  of  various  extensive 
reading  and  careful  study. 

I  have  now  done  with  texts;  and  have  no  additional  obser- 
vation to  make  in  any  manner  relating  to  them,  save  this  one: 
that  when  study  ai^d  composition  become  irksome,  the  young 
minister  will  at  times  fluctuate  much  before  he  can  fix  upon  a  text 
that  pleases  him.  Kow,  to  surmount  this  difficulty  and  remove 
perplexity  from  his  mind,  let  him  reflect  that  he  is  called  to 
preach,  not  what  is  called  a  great  sermon,  but  an  instructive  and 
practical  one:  this  reflection  will  soon  frimish  him  with  a  subject 
and  suitable  text  Let  him  pray  to  be  guided  in  this  matter  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  at  all  times  access  to  his  mind,  and  has 
often,  as  I  believe,  diverted  the  thoughts  of  ministers  from  texts 
on  which  they  first  wished  to  preach,  to  other  texts  and  subjects, 
from  the  discussion  of  which  much  good  resulted.  Further,  let 
him  note  fix>m  time  to  time,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  those  pas- 
sagos  which  arrest  his  attention  and  deeply  a£fect  his  own  mind* 
In  a  word,  let  him,  when  he  is  tempted  to  waste  too  much  time  in 
fixing  upon  a  text,  revert  to  some  part  of  the  ^stem  of  didactic 

f  theology  with  which  his  thoughts  have  long  been  fiuniliiff,  select 
a  corresponding  text,  state  the  doctrine,  and  then  improve  it  by 
exEIblSngnEEevanous  practical  uses  of  that  doctrine.  Doctrines 
have  been  fixed  as  truths  in  the  mind  of  the  young  preacher,  the 
practical  use  of  which  he  has  not  yet  well  studied. 
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But  the  subjects  and  texts  may  be  well  selected,  and  the 
thoughts  in  a  sermon  may  be  well  expressed  by  the  preacher,  yet 
the  whole  cmposition  may  be  markedly  dcfectiye,  through  vxmt  of 
mdkod  and  connection,  ''I  went,"  says  President  Davies,  "and 
heard  Dr.  Guise,  in  Pinner's  Hall.  His  sermon  was  well  adapted  to 
comfort  the  people  of  God,  but  the  languor  of  his  delivery  and  his 
promiscuous  and  undistinguishable  manner  of  address  seemed  to 
take  away  its  energy  and  pungency."  Sermons  may  contain  some 
good  thoughts,  but  if  those  thoughts  are  separated  by  irrelevant  mat- 
ter, or  hang  together  by  slight  threads,  they  are  ill  calculated  to 
enrich  the  minds  of  the  hearers  with  doctrinal  knowledge.  Nay, 
a  preacher  who  speaks  on  matters  and  things  in  general,  may,  by 
introducing  happy  religious  anecdotes,  entertain  an  audience  and 
please  the  young  and  thoughtless  especially ;  he  will  not  make 
the  truth  sink  deeply  into  the  heart ;  and  if  the  seed  sown  lie 
upon  the  surface,  the  birds  of  the  air  will  soon  pick  it  up. 

Hardly  an  observation  can  be  necessary  to  convince  you  that  in 
every  piece  of  writing  designed  to  communicate  instruction  to 
others,  order  or  logical  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  thoughts, 
should  be  studied  and  observed.  Such  method  stands  opposed 
to  a  loose  and  incoherent  mode  of  expressing  a  number  of 
thoughts.  Now,  where  thoughts  are  thrown  together  in  a  con- 
fused and  disconnected  state,  obscurity  must  exist.  Hence  we 
sometimes  hear  sermons  which,  from  the  absence  of  a  plan,  per- 
plex instead  of  enlightening  our  minds,  and  which  permit  our 
thoughts  to  rest  on  no  one  grand  truth  or  doctrine,  no  one  im- 
portant duty  or  precept  of  religion,  but  hurry  us  on  in  an  excur- 
sion from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  so  rapidly  that  we  very  imperfectly 
discern  the  fitce  of  the  country  over  which  we  have  travelled. 

Arrangement  of  matter  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  or  a 
proper  method  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  is  therefore  im- 
portant, not  only  as  it  serves  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  preacher 
himself,  both  in  composing  and  in  delivering  his  discourses,  but 
also  as  it  operates  directly  in  enabling  those  who  hear,  to  und6]^ 
stand  and  to  remember  what  is  spoken. 

An  immethodical  discourse  may  contain  some  important  thoughts, 
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but  these  lose  mucli  of  their  weight  in  our  consideration,  through 
want  of  that  connection  with  other  thoughts  to  which  they  stand 
related,  either  ajs  arguments  or  illustrations.  They  are  like  blocks 
of  valuable  marble  intermixed  in  one  heap  with  sand  and  pieces 
of  timber,  in  which  the  eye  can  discover  no  form  of  the  building 
intended  to  be  erected ;  but  where  method  is  observed,  the  marble 
and  other  materials  are  arranged  in  a  structure  useM  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Want  of  method  in  a  sermon  is  a  serious  defect.  Hence  it  has 
been  strongly  recommended,  not  only  that  method  should  be  ob- 
served, but  also  that  in  worshipping  assemblies  which  comprehend 
so  many  unlearned  persons,  the  general  plan  should  be  clearly 
,  stated  by  the  preacher ;  and  this  course  is  usually  pursued  by  in- 
structive preachers.  For  variety's  sake,  however,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  speaker  should  occasionally  conceal  his  plan ;  as  '*  crypsis 
dispositionis  loUit  fSastidium  auditoris.''  As  an  occasional  devia-  . 
tion  from  usual  oi*der,  such  concealment  may  be  admitted ;  in 
other  respects,  it  is  not  the  better  mode,  as  the  common  intellect, 
in  a  Christian  congregation,  stands  in  need  of  every  help  which 
the  skill  of  the  preacher  can  afford,  in  directing  their  thoughts  in 
the  discussion  of  his  subject 

To  facilitate  the  proper  arrangement  of  matter  in  sermonizing, 
some  have  advised  that  the  preacher  should  always  first  make  a 
written  analysis  of  his  text.  Certainly  one  should  be  able  to  analyze 
well  a  passage  which  he  makes  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  Such 
analysis  will  suggest  the  proper  method  of  treating  the  subject, 
and  should  be  attempted  in  writing  by  the  young  preacher;  but 
when  a  pastor  has  been  some  years  in  the  gospel  service,  and  in 
the  practice  of  arranging  his  thoughts  in  due  order,  a  written 
analysis  (unless  he  preaches  extempore)  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
and  the  making  of  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  as  his  mind,  if  he  studio 
and  understands  his  text,  will  quickly  analyze  it. 

In  speaking,  now,  of  the  Plan,  6r  the  proper  method  to  be 
pursued  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  let  me  direct  your  atten- 
tion. 

First,  To  the  constituent  parts  of  a  sermon ;  and  then. 

Second,  To  the  various  modes  of  discussing  subjects  in  the 
pulpit. 
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L  The  constituent  parts  of  a  sermon^ 

As  the  principal  duty  and  design  of  a  preacher  of  the  Word 
is,  to  teach  its  truths  clearly,  so  as  to  convince  and  persuade 
others,  the  great  parts  of  a  pastoral  discourse  are  considered 
to  be  two^  namely:  the  explication  of  the  texfj  or  discussion 
of  the  subject,  and  the  application  or  improvement  of  it.  But 
there  are  less  important  parts  of  a  sermon  which  also  deserve 
attention,  as  they  serve  to  prepare  those  who  hear  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  improvement.  I  shall  therefore  consider  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  sermon  to  be  fivey  namely : 

1.  The  introduction,  or  exordium ; 

2.  'The  nexus,  or  connection ; 
8,  The  division ; 

4.  The  exposition ;  and 

6.  The  application,  or  improvement 

On  each  of  these  parts  a  few  observations  must  here  be  made. 

1.  The  introduction^  or  exordium. 

The  exordium  or  introduction  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  ser- 
mon. The  preacher,  without  any  pre&tory  matter,  may  engage 
immediately  in  the  discussion  of  his  subject,  as  is  done  by  Dr. 
South  in  his  sermon  from  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  2.  He  omits  a  formal 
introduction,  tells  us  that  the  words  of  the  text,  which  institute 
a  comparison  of  Zion  and  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  express  two 
things,  difference  and  preeminence,  and  divides  the  subject  into 
two  propositions :  I.  That  Qod  bears  a  different  respect  to  places 
consecrated  to  his  worship  from  what  he  bears  to  other  places,  etc. 
n.  That  God  prefers  worhip  paid  him  in  such  places,  etc. 

Texts,  I  have  before  said,  are  very  various.  Hence  it  is 
true  that  a  text  may  be  well  understood  by  all,  so  soon  as  it  is 
read.  It  may  express  a  moral  precept,  about  which  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  daily  conversant  in  society ;  as  for  instance.  Bom. 
xii.  17 :  "  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men."  Now, 
in  the  discussion  of  this  command,  the  preacher  may  withhold 
an  introduction,  and  proceed  immediately  to  define,  I.  things  hon- 
est; and,  n.  show  wherein  the  moral  law  is  violated  by  various 
dishonest  practices,  and  the  benefits  which  attend  obedience  to  the 
precept  in  the  text. 

But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  prescribed  that  sermons  should 
commence  with  regular  introductions ;  for  an  exordium  to  a  pul- 
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pit  discourse  is  veij  useM.  It  serves  to  awaken,  and  especiallj 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  hearers  on  the  subject ;  and  it  re(][uires 
all  that  time  which  an  introduction  usually  occupies,  to  gain  the 
composed  attention  of  a  large  audience,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
division  of  the^^uhject,  or  the  course  of  discussion  which  the 
preacher  intends  to  pursue ;  and  it  affords,  on  many  occasions,  to 
the  preacher,  an  opportunity  of  dropping  remarks  both  pertinent 
and  striking,  which  cannot  be  happily  introduced  into  any  other 
part  of  the  sermon. 

.  (1.)  But,  if  an  introduction  be  m^e  to  a  sermon,  it  should  be 
short  A  long  exordium  is  like  a  long  porch  to  an  ordinary  build- 
ing :  it  is  of  no  use,  while  it  disfigures  the  structure  to  which  it 
is  attached ;  it  keeps  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  too  long  in  sus- 
pense, like  a  story  which  is  told  as  a  preface  to  some  important 
business  transaction  in  which  men  are  solicitous  to  engage. 
Robert  Walker,  in  his  sermons,  is  usually  happy  in  his  introduc- 
tory  matter.  Preachers,  under  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  still  un- 
trammelled by  the  logic  of  the  schools,  were  frequently  too  long, 
too  scholastic,  too  digressive  in  the  remarks  by  which  they  intro- 
duced their  subjects.  Those  who  compose  their  discourses  in  the 
pulpit,  ordinarily  bestow  most  thought  on  the  introduction,  and 
often  either  wander  fi*om  the  subject  or  enter  too  far  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  it ;  they  express  an  idea,  then  try  to  express  it  in  bet- 
ter terms,  and  thereby  become  tedious  to  those  whose  thoughts 
are  fixed  upon  the  text. 

(2.)  The  introduction  should  also  be  natural  and  pertinent;  not 
far-fetched,  but  relating  to  the  subject,  and  leading  to  it ;  other- 
wise it  cannot  be  called  an  introduction  of  the  subject  proposed  to 
be  discussed,  when  it  actually  introduces  some  other  subject  to  our 
thoughts. 

I  heard,  some  years  ago,  at  New- York,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
who,  after  announcing  as  his  text  the  words  of  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  "  Let  us  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto 
love  and  good  works,"  introduced  his  subject  by  going  back  to  the 
institution  of  marriage  in  Paradise, — "and  the  Lord  God  said,. it 
is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone."  This  curious  and  re- 
mote introduction  excited  many  smiles,  and  some  witty  remarks, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  divine  service, 

(8.)  But  the  introduction  should  also  be  cleatj  not  involving  ob- 
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Bcure  points,  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  that  place,  nor  made 
up  of  metaphysical  reasonings  and  hard  and  scholastic  words,  bat 
composed  of  truths  and  facts  easily  understood,  readily  admitted, 
or  well  supported  by  Scripture.  Often  an  introduction  appears 
well,  if  it  begin  with  a  Scriptare  passage  or  proverb,  expressing 
the  principal  idea  one  wishes  to  convey,  as  introductory  to  the 
subject,  and  confirmatory  of  its  great  lesson  or  doctrine. 

(4.)  To  which  I  must  add,  that  the  introduction  should  be  modest; 
that  is  to  say,  the  preacher  should  neither  in  language  nor  in 
action  introduce  his  subject  so  as  to  lead  his  hearers  to  think  that 
the  sermon  will  be  a  most  brilliant  exhibition  of  talent,  raising 
immediately  their  expectation  of  something  grand  to  follow,  when 
in  fact  there  may  be  a  gradual  sinking  as  he  advances  in  the 
discussion. 

Much  does  the  preacher  err,  who  in  his  introduction  breaks  out 
either  with  a  disj^ay  of  learning,  or  with  sentiments  highly  im- 
passioned; thus  attempting  to  awaken  the  admiration  of  his  hear- 
ers, before  he  has  conciliated  their  favor  or  excited  their  interest 
in  his  subject.  "Headiest  horses  soonest  tire."  It  is  difficulty 
after  a  flaming  introduction,  to  support  and  increase  \h^fire  to  that 
degree  which  such  an  introduction  promises ;  and  a  burning  com- 
mencement ill  accords  with  an  icy  progress.  The  preacher,  in  such 
attempts,  it  has  been  said,  resembles  a  sky-rocket :  he  rises  in  a 
flame,  and  &ll8  a  mere  stick. 

Let  the  introduction,  then,  be  marked  with  modesty.  Let  it  be 
such  as  not  to  promise  more  than  you  can  execute  in  the  body  of 
your  discourse;  let  it  indicate  to  others  (if  there  be  a  fit  place) 
that  you  feel  what  Paul  felt,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  And  who  is  suf- 
ficient for  these  things  I" 

And  by  all  means,  let  the  introduction  be  very  short,  or  be 
wholly  omitted,  unless  it  be  necessary  by  a  train  of  observations  to 
trace  the  connection  of  your  text 

2.  The  nexiw,  or  connection.  # 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  show  the  context,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  the  text  Many  passages  of  Scripture  stand 
as  it  were  independent  of  the  preceding  and  following  verses ; 
thus,  many  portions  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  all  the  Proverbs, 
may  be  happily  discussed,  without  referring  to  the  context  In 
like  manner,  some  passages  in  the  Evangelists  and  in  the  Epis- 
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ties,  may  be  consid^ed  apart  from  their  immediate  connection  in 
the  chapter;  indeed,  there  are  some  passages  which  have  their 
connection  in  sense,  not  with  the  verses  which  go  immediately 
before  them,  but  with  some  passage  to  be  found  in  a  remote  situ- 
ation. But,  leaving  the  latter  without  further  notice,  we  remark, 
that  the  words  of  Paul  are  examples  of  the  former  class:  "Pray 
without  ceasing;"  "Despise  not pjophesyings;"  " Quench  not  the 
Spirit,"  are  passages  which  may  be  explained  without  referring  at 
length  to  the  context 

But  there  are  innumerable  portions  of  Scripture  which  require 
that  their  connection  should  be  traced,  inasmuch  as  they  are  linked 
by  particles  to  what  goes  before,  and  form  a  part  of  an  argumenjt^ 
or  are  the  conclusion  from  premises.  Can  the  Supreme  Being 
bind  himself,  consistently  with  his  glory,  to  give  grace  and  eternal 
life  to  those  whose  sins  are  not  atoned  for?  This  will  not  be  af- 
firmed by  those  who  believe  the  Scriptures.  When,  therefore,  an 
exposition  is  attempted  of  2  Pet.  i.  4,  "  Whereby  are  given  unto 
us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that,"  etc.,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  connection  of  this  gift,  expressed  by  the  term,  "whereby," 
in  the  text,  must  be  either  traced  in  the  introduction,  or,  which 
is  better  for  the  hearers,  made  one  of  the  heads  of  the  discourse. 

When  it  is  necessary,  in  unfolding  the  sense  of  a  passage,  to 
exhibit  the  context  and  scope  of  the  chapter,  the  epistle,  or  the 
prophecy,  the  following  rules  should  be  observed : 

(1.)  The  connection  should  be  traced  by  as  few  remarks  as 
possible;  especially  should  this  be  done  when  the  preacher  has  a 
regular  introduction  to  his  sermon.  Plain  words  and  simple  sen- 
tences are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

(2.)  There  should  be  no  play  of  the  imagination,  but  logi- 
cal process,  when  we  are  exhibiting  the  connection  of  passages. 
Little  or  no  gesticulation  should  be  used,  for  this  part  of  a  sermon 
does  not  admit  of  any  action  save  that  which  is  simple  and  grace;- 
^pil,  but  calls  for  distinctness  in  pronunciation  and  emphasis. 

(8.)  When  the  text  is  selected,  the  chapter  or  psalm  of  which 
it  forms  a  part  should  be  studied,  and  the  commentators  con- 
sulted.   As  I  have  before  said,  the  context  in  sense  and  argu- 
ment is  sometimes  remote  firom  the  text ;  for  the  distribution  of 
r^  •he  Bible  matter  into  chapters  and  verses  is  the  work  of  uninspired 
L.aien,  and  as  such  many  mistakes  may  be  found  in  it 
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But  let  me  here  arrest  the  course  of  m j  remarks  on  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  sermon,  with  a  view  of  making  a  few  practiooil 
reactions, 

1.  The  gospel  ministry  was  divinely  instituted,  as  you  have 
heard,  to  secure  two  grecU  endsj  namely,  the  publication  of  gospel 
tidings,  or  the  "making  known  the  mystery  of  Christ;"  and,  the 
oversight  or  episcopal  care  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  Now,  what  has 
been  taught  you  in  this  and  the  preceding  lecture,  is  designed  to 
qualify  you  better  for  the  great  duty  of  publication  to  the  world, 
and  in  the  Churchy  of  the  grand  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion.  To  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  of  every  age 
and  condition,  the  Holy  Spirit  saith,  "Search  the  Scriptures:" 
strive  to  know  and  understand  what  God  has  revealed  in  his  Word, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you; 
that  ye  may  be  witnesses  for  God,  (Isaiah  xliii.  10 ;)  and  that  you 
may  teach  your  children  divine  truth,  and  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  But  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Word,  to  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  saith,  "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee:"  aim  at  its  im- 
provement; qualify  yourselves  by  prayer,  study,  care,  and  exer- 
cise, to  be  the  publishers  of  that  Word  in  a  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness,  and  dispensers  of  "milk  to  babes"  and  of  "strong 
meat  to  them  that  are  of  foil  age."    (Heb.  v.) 

I£  then,  ministers  have  the  great  duty  of  publication  assigned 
to  them  especiaUy;  if  it  be  in  this  important  service  that  "the 
gift  of  preaching"  is  required,  then  you  cannot  feil  to  perceive 
that  all  I  have  said  in  relation  to  various  knowledge,  the  composi- 
tion and  style  of  sermons,  to  subjects  and  texts,  should  command 
your  serious  attention :  for  these  are  acquisitions  which,  in  civil- 
ized countries,  fit  you  to  publish  "the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,"  so  as  to  gain  more  and  better  hearing ;  so  as  to  win 
over  the  curiosity  of  the  thoughtless  to  inquire,  to  Usten,  to  pon- 
der; so  as  to  repel  the  enemies  of  your  faith,  and  to  stir  up  to 
action  all  the  living  men  in  Zion.  Endeavor,  therefore,  to  profit 
by  all  the  advices,  rules,  and  appliances  which  shall  give  to  your 
"  gift  of  preaching  "  a  potency  in  its  exercise,  that  shall  add  a  dig* 
nity  to  public  worship,  and  make  the  gospel  "  the  wisdom  of  Qod 
and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."    Increase  your  inteltee^ 
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tnal  stores,  husband  your  time  well,  be  diligent  in  your  studies, 
"that  you  may  prove  to  be  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed." 

Mohammed,  the  Arabian  impostor,  said  many  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful things.  The  ancient  heathen  philosophers  erred  seriously  in 
every  metaphysical  speculation.  But  the  gospel  preacher  must 
speak  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth,  as  a  teacher  of  good  things, 
an  instructor  of  the  ignorant,  a  light  that  does  not  bewilder  and 
mislead,  but  guides  along  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life  in 
heaven. 

Eminence  in  knowledge,  eminence  in  the  gift  of  preaching,  is 
not  to  be  acquired,  save  by  study  and  painstaking.  Belax  not^ 
then,,  your  efforts  to  grow  in  knowledge,  in  grace,  and  in  gift. 
Some  pastors  discover  a  disposition  to  be  too  much  abroad,  and 
too  little  in  their  study-chamber.  Much  visiting  renders  them 
popular;  movements  along  the  streets  have  a  show  of  activity 
and  zeal,  and  give  them  the  reputation  of  being  diligent  pastors; 
while  that  application  of  the  mind  to  the  proper  subjects  of  study 
and  to  the  improvement  of  their  gifts,  is  neglected,  so  that  thqr 
are  obliged  to  bring  out  of  their  sdEtnty  resources  only  ^'  things 
old,"  or  to  preach  sermons  written  by  others.  Perhaps  that  class 
of  preachers  who  are  professedly  "  revivalists,"  have  in  this  respect 
done  much  injury  to  pastors  who  have  solicited  their  aid  in  the 
gospel  service.  They  have  come  into  congregations  after  assidu- 
ously  cultivating  their  gift  of  preaching,  having  furnished  them- 
selves with  a  score  of  sermons  containing  pungent  and  awakening 
remarks,  and  displaying  no  little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
These  sermons,  ftom  frequent  delivery  in  various  places,  are  always 
fresh  in  their  memories ;  hence,  for  a  limited  time,  they  can  move 
incessantly  among  a  people,  preach  and  exhort  every  day,  add 
fuel  to  a  religious  excitement,  and  place  upon  the  church-book 
many  hopeful  converts,  ill-instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  gospel 
truth,  and  still  much  unacquainted  "with  the  mystery  of  Christ" 
as  "Jehovah  our  righteousness  and  strength,"  but  demanding  from 
a  pastor  all  that  activity  abroad,  all  that  zeal  and  stirring  influ- 
ence which  the  revivalist,  before  he  retired,  exhibited.  With  this 
demand  the  pastor  is  unable  to  comply ;  but  he  attempts  it,  and  is 
thrown  out  of  his  study  too  much  upon  the  streets.  The  natural 
consequence  of  such  doings  is  abundant  complaint  that  religion  is 
dead,  and  that  the  pastor's  services  are  no  longer  useful.    Unhappy 
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in  such  circumcrtatioeB  must  that  pastor  be,  whose  kuowledge,  piety, 
and  "gift  of  preaching,"  do  not  give  him  a  commanding  influence, 
to  repel  the  aggression  upon  his  proper  domain,  and  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  divine  laws  in  the  Church,  which  the  Saviour 
never  designed  to  be  a  "town  meeting,"  but  directed  to  be  a 
^^ household  of  Mth,"  and  "a  garden  inclosed  finom  the  spirit  of 
this  world."  Certain  it  is,  a  good  measure  of  knowledge,  piety, 
and  industry  alone,  will  not  be  able  to  counteract  the  turbulence 
which  error  united  with  fitnaticism  create,  after  a  religious  excite- 
ment in  a  church:  there  must  be  gifts  suited  to  the  day  of  trial, 
in  a  pastor;  especially  "his  gift  of  preaching"  must  be  in  that 
improved  state  which  shall  render  it  a  sword  and  shield  of  defense 
to  him. 

"Covet  then  the  best  gifts ;"  attend  to  ieiveiy  circumstance,  study 
every  accomplishment  that  will  operate  to  recommend  your  preach- 
ing, and  make  you  an  acceptable  and  forcible  speaker.  Overlook 
not  "small  things"  in  the  art  of  good  speaking;  cultivate  the 
graces  of  elocution;  learn  to  use,  not  merely  the  tongue,  but  the 
hand  well :  for,  though  the  mimiaies  of  the  play -^actor  are  out  of 
place  in  the  pulpit,  yet  the  ill  pronunciation  of  words,  the  unmod- 
ulated voice,  and  awkwardness  in  action,  are  often  destructive  of 
the  effect  which  might  result  from  a  well-written  sermon. 

2.  But  let  me  remind  you  here,,  that  there  is  a  publication  of 
gospel  truth  which  you  are  required  to  make^  as  Christian,  and 
especially  as  theological  students,  and  hereafter  as  pastors,  in  pri- 
vate religious  conversation  with  the  pious,  and  in  your  social  inter- 
course with  others.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  let  your  style 
in  conversation  be  marked  by  those  veiy  attributes  which  should 
attach  to  your  written  compositions.  Be  perspicuous.  Every] 
one,  it  is  said,  who  speaks,  wishes  to  be  understood;  yet  there  is] 
sometimes  an  affectation  of  learning,  to  be  seen  in  language  which 
some  persons  employ  in  ordinary  religious  conversation  with  com- 
mon people,  who  suppose  that  words  strange  and  hard  cover  a 

• 

great  deal  of  science.  Let  this  affectation  never  appear  in  your 
style  of  speaking.  Talk  not,  as  one  did,  of  this  "world  springing 
from  the  womb  of  nihility."  Be  more  solicitous  to  instruct  others 
when  you  speak,  than  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  man  so 
learned  that  when  he  discourses  he  cannot  be  ei^ily  understood. 
Such  a  reputation  is  not  an   ^^  /  of  desire  by  men  of  sense. 
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Avoid  the  use  of  scholastic  terms,  of  new  and  long  words  scraped 
from  the  dregs  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon.  Speak  plainly,  neatlj, 
and  cordially.  Such  speech,  by  a  countryman  of  rich  Christian 
experience,  first  awakened  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  Francis 
Junius,  of  Leyden,  to  serious  reflection.  This  great  scholar,  in 
his  youth,  was  atheistically  inclined.  He  regarded  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  cunningly  devised  fable.  In  this  temper,  while  tra- 
velling in  Germany,  he  accosted  a  plain  man  whom  he  met  on  the 
way,  and  thought  of  perplexing  him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
But  the  countryman  spoke  so  sensibly,  so  heartily,  on  matters 
connected  with  his  &ith ;  he  described  his  own  peace  of  mind  to 
be  such,  his  comforts  to  be  so  rich,  that  Junius  was  impressed  by 
his  talk,  and  under  anxiety  of  mind  sought  to  find  the  one  pearl 
of  great  price.  He  sought  and  found  mercy.  Hope  and  peace 
were  brought  to  his  anxious  soul,  whUe  reading  the  first  chapter 
of  John's  Gospel.     "A  word  fitly  spoken,  how  good  it  is." 

Especially  as  preachers,  avoid  the  display  of  your  classical 
reading  of  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  by  perplexing  the  minds  of 
ihe  conunon  people  with  using  mythological  terms  and  allusions. 
A  preacher  compared  the  proud  sinner,  when  he  reflected  on  his 
own  imperfections,  to  "  the  bird  of  Juno,"  which,  after  displaying 
himself  proudly,  drops  his  wide-spread  "beauties  when  he  looks  at 
his  own  feet  Plain  people  after  divine  service,  expressed  much 
curiosity  respecting  '^  the  bird  of  Juno."  One  said,  he  had  known, 
when  a  lad,  a  colored  woman  who  bore  the  name  of  ^'  Juno,"  but 
never  heard  that  she  was  the  owner  of  any  strange  or  remarkable 

Ibird  I  Now,  had  the  preacher  cared  to  designate  the  bird  to  which 
he  referred  by  the  name  of  peacock,  he  would  have  been  under- 
stood ;  but  then  he  would  not  have  shown  that  he  had  read  the 
heathen  writers  and  their  fables. 

Let  not  even  scientific  terms  be  used,  to  throw  obscurity  over 
the  facts  communicated  by  you  in  religiotb  conversation  or  in 
preaching.  Call  not  the  prophet  Daniel  a  ^^  moral  asbestos,"  un- 
less you  know  that  your  hearers  are  versed  in  mineralogy,  and  can 
distinguish  the  stone  ^'aabestos"  from  the  bird  '^albatross."  Do 
not  copy  such  instances  of  bad  taste. 

Further:  Let  your  style  in  ordinary  conversation,  as  well  as  in 
the  pulpit,  be  dignified  and  chaste. 
Some  who  preach  the  goi>jc«;  are  not  suificiently  attentive  when 
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out  of  the  pulpit,  to  those  proprieties  of  speech  which  are  required 
particularly  of  ministers  ,of  the  Word.  They  delight  iu  anecdote 
and  wit  Their  joyous  spirits  sometimes  urge  them  on  to  express 
thingsin  words,  whether  witty  or  plainly  narrative,  which  should 
not  haye  dropped  from  their  lips.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain 
a  due  guard  upon  our  tongues ;  but  let  us  at  least  attempt  it 
"  Let  no  filthy  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth."  Ha- 
bituate yourself  to  a  dignified  and  chaste  strain  of  conversation. 
Be  not  witty  at  the  expense  of  decorum.  Bemember  what  is  said 
of  the  Church,  Canticles  iv.  11 :  "  Thy  lips,  O  my  spouse,  drop 
as  the  honey-comb :  honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue,  and 
the  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon." 

Li  a  word,  let  your  style  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  others 
be  kind  and  affectionate:  "no  man  liveth  to  himself"  Let  it 
be  seen  that  religion  sweetens  your  temper  and  sanctifies  your 
conversational  powers.  Harsh  and  blustering  words  and  manners 
do  not  suit  the  Christian,  and  are  no  evidence  either  of  upright- 
ness of  heart  or  uprightness  of  conduct 

Perhaps  your  solicitude  not  to  give  offense,  your  moderaticxi 
and  gentleness,  may  subject  you  to  the  charge  of  being  a  "  very 
cunning  man,  who  guards  every  word  he  utters,  and  is  selfishly 
prudent"  Let  Shimei  revile:  be  as  cunning  as  you  please  in  do* 
ing  what  is  right    Of  duty  it  may  be  said : 

"  Stern  lawgireri  jet  tlioa  dost  wear  ^ 

The  Oodhead's  moet  benignant  grace; 
Kor  know  we  any  thing  so  fair 
Afl  is  the  smile  npon  thy  face, 
flowers  lavgh  before  thee  on  their  beds^ 
And  fragrance  in  th j  fm^ng  treads: 
Then  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrongs 
And  the  most  ancient  heayens  throngh  thee  are  fresh  and  strong.* 


LECTURE    IX. 


QUJJJFICATIOKS  OF  TBM  PASTORAL  OFFICE^  COSTOTUKD, 

GIFTS*— ta>  aoT  or  PBiAcanre  tbb  word. 

PLAH  OR  AEBANOBMBHT  01  BKHMOKS. 

Tfis  remaining  constituent  parts  of  a  sermon  to  be  diBcasaed 
are,  8.  Division ;  4t.  Arrangement  or  discusBion  of  the  subject;  and 
6.  AppUcation  or  improvement. 

8.  llie  division^  or  analysis  of  a  sermon. 

The  analysis  of  a  subject,  directed  as  it  should  be,  by  the 
science  of  logic,  is  essential  to  a  lull  and  clear  exposition  of  it 
Kow,  analysis  consists  of  the  distribution  of  a  subject  into  its  parts. 
Hence,  what  is  called  division  of  a  text,  is  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  its  sense  or  meaning.  Whether  that  division  shall  be 
drawn  out  in  form,  or,  without  a  logical  and  scholastic  dress,  shall 
be  rigidly  observed  by  a  writer  or  speaker,  is  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance, and  shall  be  adverted  to  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
various  modes  which  are  pursued  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  by 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  Just  now,  I  assume  that  the  portion  of 
Scripture  selected  as  the  text  of  a  sermon,  should  be  analyzed  or 
logically  divided,  and  therefore  proceed  immediately  to  inquire 
what  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  division  of  the  matter 
contained  in  texts.    Here  I  would  observe, 

(1.)  That  no  one  invariable  rule  can  be  prescribed,  for.  dividing 
those  various  passages  comprehending  the  very  various  subjects 
which  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  called  to  discuss,  in  preaching  the 
Word  of  God.  But,  while  this  fact  is  obvious  to  every  one  who 
reflects  on  the  passages  themselves,  their  import  and  relations,  it 
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is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  common  understanding  of  men 
would  suggest  the  natural  order  into  which  propositions  diyide 
themselves.  That  order  dictates  the  division  of  the  subject  and  its 
predicates :  of  a  law  and  its  sanctions ;  of  a  duty,  and  the  consider- 
ations or  motives  by  which  its  practice  is  recommended  and  en- 
forced ;  of  a  promise,  and  the  character  of  those  persons  to  whom 
such  promise  is  made ;  of  a  threatening,  and  those  to  whom  exclu- 
sively it  is  addressed;  of  a  type  divinely  instituted,  and  its  anti 
type ;  of  a  prophecy,  and  its  past,  present,  or  future  aoQomplish- 
ment ;  of  a  state,  and  the  evils  or  benefits  connected  with  it ;  of  a 
doctrine,  thesis,  or  argument,  and  the  proo&  offered  in  support  of  it. 

Innumerable  passages  of  Scripture  which  form  the  texts  of  ser- 
mons, will  find  their  proper  division  under  this  rule.  To  illustrate 
by  examples  ^Let  Paul's  words,  1  -Cor.  L  23,  24, be  the  text: 
*^But  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called, 
t>oth  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom 
of  God."  Here,  L  Christ  crucified  is  the  subject ;  and,  IL  It  is  pre- 
dicated of  this  subject,  that  to  the  Jews  it  is  "a  stumbling-block ;" 
to  the  Greeks,  "  foolishness ;"  to  the  eQectually  called,  *^the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  Heb.  xiiL  8 :  "  Jesus  Christ,  the 
s^me  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  L  Christ  is  the  subject ; 
IL  Immutability  is  piedioated  of  this  Divine  Saviour. 

Again,  in  Isaiah  L  19,  a  law  is  enacted :  '^  If  ye  be  willing  and 
obedient,  ye  shall  eat  t^e  good  of  the  land."  In  this  passage  we 
find  the  law,  L  requiring  obedience  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  then, 
n.  its  sanction,  consisting  in  a  promise,  ''ye  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land." 

Again,  in  Hebrews  xii.  14,  a  duty  is  prescribed:  I.  "  Follow 
peace  and  holiness ;"  and  II.  Its  practice  is  enforced  by  the  solemn 
consideration  that  holiness  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  ever- 
lastiiig  ]i£d  in  heaven.  In  discussing  this  text,  the  duty  and  the 
consideration  will  form  the  two  parts  of  the  discourse.  Here 
it  may  be  asked,  In  discussing  a  passage  which  prescribes  a  duty, 
is  the  preacher  to  be  restricted  to  that  consideration  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  passage?  I  anawer.  By  no  means.  Sometimes  a  text 
will  comprehend  oonsiderations  or  motives  sufficient  for  the  ser* 
mon ;  but  should  the  text  not  do  this,  the  preacher  is  at  liberty, 
when  exhorting  to  a  duty,  to  add  to  ihe  consideration  suggested  by 
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tbe  passage,  other  motives  fiimislied  by  Scripture,  reason,  history, 
and  experience.  Let  me  illustrate  from  the  words,  ''Honor  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  that  thy  bams  may  be  filled  with  plenty, 
and  thy  presses  burst  out  with  new  wine."  Here  the  preacher  may 
add  to  the  consideration  of  future  plenti&l  seasons  the  following 
consideratiohs,  as  so  many  motives  to  duty :  L  How  infinitely  wor- 
thy the  Supreme  Being  is,  in  himself,  of  all  the  honor  which  his  intel- 
ligent creatures  can  by  any  means  confer  on  his  name ;  11.  That  he 
has  claims  upon  our  earthly  substance,  as  well  as  upon  the  praise 
of  our  lips ;  HI.  That  we  owe  him  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude ; 
and,  IV.  That  in  honoring  him  with  our  substance  in  the  way  he 
requires,  we  shall  directly  promote  the  best  interests  of  civil  and 
religious  society.  But  let  it  be  careftQly  observed,  that  while  the 
preacher  is  at  liberty  to  draw  motives  from  ever^quarter,  the 
particular  consideration  in  the  text,  by  which  the  practice  of  the 
duty  is  urged,  ought  to  occupy  a  first  and  prominent  place  in  his  ^ 
sermon.  Let  him  press  the  performance  of  duty  by  the  strongest 
arguments,  and  condescend  even  to  entreat  sinners  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  God. 

Again,  Bev.  ii.  26:  ''And  he  that'  overcometh,  and  keepeth 
my  words  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations." 
In  this  passage,  the  natural  division  will  be,  L  The  promise,  "  I 
will  give  power  over  the  nations;"  II.  The  character  of  him  to 
whom  the  promise  is  given,  namely,  the  persevering  and  con- 
quering believer. 

So  also  in  dividing  a  passage  conveying  a  threatening,  as  Rev. 
iii.  16:  "So  then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth."  Here  we  have,  I. 
The  persons  described  by  their  religious  temper  and  state ;  II.  The 
threatening  addressed  to  them. 

Again :  When  a  text  contains  an  ancient  type  "  of  good  things 
to  come,"  we  must  divide  into,  I.  The  type^  confining  ourselves 
to  the  typical  character  of  the  thing  or  person  brought  up  as  a 
"shadow"  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  describing  all  the  attri- 
butes and  relations  which  such  an  object  may  sustain  in  natural 
and  civil  life ;  and,  XL  Consider  its  marked  antitype.  Thus  in  dis- 
cussing John  iii  14 :  I.  The  type ;  not  the  flying  serpent  of  the 
wilderness,  not  any  poisonous  serpent,  but  a  "  brazen  serpent," 
externally  resembling  the  serpent  that  had  inflicted  death  in  the 
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camp,  but  having  in  it  no  particle  of  poison :  detail  tke  occasion, 
circumstances,  and  e£Eects  of  what  Moses  did.  11.  Exhibit  the  anti- 
type— ^that  Saviour  who  came  in  the  likeness  of  corrupt  flesh,  but 
was  himself  holy  and  harmless,  who  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross, 
and  in  whom,  believing,  the  sinner  shall  be  saved. 

Typical  theology  is  an  important  branch  6f  revealed  religion  ; 
a  science  which  enables  us  to  understand  the  great  design  of  the 
Mosaic  Institutes,  and  to  answer  the  objections  which  infidels  have 
brought  against  the  divine  origin  of  these  institutes.  It  serves  in 
an  especial  manner  to  explain  to  us  portions  of  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  some  passages  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
But  while  these  are  divinely  appointed  types,  the  preacher  must 
be  careful  not  to  add  to  their  number  by  his  own  invention  and 
authority.  It  has  been  said  by  the  poet,  that  we  may  find  ser- 
mons in  *'  brooks  and  in  trees ;"  but  let  us  nof  attempt  to  find  types 
in  every  passage  in  which  figurative  language  happens  to  be  used. 

Again :  In  explaining  a  prophecy,  let  the  division  which  is  nat- 
ural be  pursued,  viz:  I.  The  sense  of  the  prediction ;  II.  Its  past, 
present,  or  future  accomplishment.  Thus,  Haggai  ii.  6,  7,  is  a 
prediction  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah :  take,  as  the  first 
division,  the  sense  of  the  words  which  refer  to  the  second  temple, 
and  its  superior  glory  derived  fixjm  the  personal  appearance  in  its 
courts,  of  the  Saviour,  not  in  a  shekinah,  but  in  our  nature ;  for 
the  "seed  of  the  woman  must  bruise  the  serpent's  head;"  second, 
the  complete  fiilfilment. 

But  the  text  may  contain  a.  doctrine :  I.  Let  the  doctrine  be 
clearly  stated,  firom  an  examination  of  the  terms  used;  and  II.  The 
arguments  by  which  it  is  supported' be  given,  with  a  direct  view  to 
their  logical  dependence  and  connection.'  To  illustrate  by  an  ex- 
ample :  Bom.  iii.  28,  publishes  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  is  selected  for  a  text:  "  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law."  Now,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  let,  I.  The  doctrine  be  clearly  stated,  by 
an  explanation  of  the  terms,  "justified,"  "faith,"  and  "deeds;" 
and  as  a  conclusion  from  the  facts  previously  taught,  "that  all 
have  8inned,"etc.;  and  then,  II.  The  arguments  which  the  apostle 
offers  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  Epistle,  be 
detailed  and  enforced. 

But  while  that  order  in  division  which  I  have  just  recommended 
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in  discussing  those  passages  which  will  admit  of  it,  be  pursued, 
every  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures  knows  that  texts  may  be,  and 
often  are  selected,  in  the  proper  discussion  of  which  the  observ- 
ance of  that  order  would  be  an  error  of  judgment.  For  there  are 
passage^  in  which  cause,  means,  and  end  are  combined,  as  it  were, 
to  form  one  proposition.  Thus,  in  John  iii.  16,  "For  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only -begotten  Son,"  etc.  Here  redemp- 
tion, as  a  glorious  work  of  God,  is  proclaimed,  and  its  source,  the 
wonderful  means  by  which  it  is  effected,  and  its  end,  are  all  at 
once  brought  up  into  view.  The  discussion  therefore  would  call 
for  the  division  of  the  text  into  three  great  parts.  Leaving  the 
preacher,  however,  in  such  cases,  to  be  guided  by  good  sense,  we 
pass  on  to  the  second  rule,  which  is  to  be  carefully  observed  in 
the  composition  of  sermons,  namely : 

(2.)  The  division  should  be  such  as  to  comprehend  the  whole 
subject.  The  propriety  of  this  nde  is  obvious,  from  the  very  terms 
in  which  it  is  stated ;  for  it  is  the  subject  that  is  to  be  divided. 
If)  therefore,  an  important  part  of  it  be  omitted,  the  division  will 
be  neither  logical  nor  expository.  It  is  true,  that  what  does  not 
appear  in  the  general  disposition,  may  still  find  a  place  in  the  dis- 
cussion ;  but  this  defect,  if  the  subject  be  divided  at  all,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  the 
Word,  and  to  throw  into  an  obscure  situation  what  ought,  for  the 
sake  of  divine  truth,  to  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Take  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  for  an  illustration :  '^  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life."  In  dividing  this  text,  the  natural  division, 
inasmuch  as  the  simple  propositions  contained  in  it  are  three,  would 
be  into  three  parts,  viz :  In  what  respects  Christ  is  "  the  way ;" 
in  what  respects  he  is  "the  truth ;"  in  what  sense  he  is  "  the  life." 
Throw  any  one  of  these  parts  out  of  view,  or  merge  it  into  another 
part,  and  you  at  once  reduce  its  relative  importance,  and  render 
what  is  designed  to  be  highly  doctrinal  and  emphatical,  compara- 
tively insignificant.    Let  the  division  comprehend  the  text. 

(8.)  The  general  division  must  consist  of  as  few  heads  as  the 
subject  will  admit.  Texts  comprehend  more  or  less  matter:  if 
the  matter  contained  in  a  text  be  abundant,  and  if  for  that  reason 
it  requires  to  be  divided  into  many  distinct  parts,  let  it  be  an- 
nounced that  a  series  of  discourses  will  be  delivered  on  the  same 
subject ;  or  let  the  text  be  abandoned,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  be 
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made  the  eabject.  Barely  should  a  sermon  have  four  heads ;  three 
parts  are  necessary,  to  dispose  happily  the  matter  contained  in 
many  passages;  generally,  two  heads  are  sufficient  for  subjects 
which  can  be  discussed  within  the  space  of  an  hour;  besides,  that 
number  can  be  retained  by  the  common  hearers,  and  enable  them 
better  to  recall,  at  home,  parts  of  the  sermon. 

At  the  Beformation  from  Popery,  A.  D.  1617,  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Protestant  preachers  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  logic  of  the  schools,  and  whose  education  embraced  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  dark  ages,  were 
in'  the  practice  of  multiplying  their  divisions,  in  consequence  of 
the  severe  analysis  to  which  they  subjected  their  propositions  in 
metaphysical  science,  and  of  the  nice  verbal  distinctions  which 
were  necessary  to  bring  their  philosophic  dogmas  into  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  of  Popery.  Instead  of  giving  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple exposition  of  any  passage,  by  distributing  its  parts  into  two 
or  more  divisions,  they  sought  to  present  the  matter  of  their  dis- 
courses in  that  form  which  the  Dialectics  of  Aristotle,  somewhat 
modified,  recommended,  and  which  would  add  to  their  reputation 
as  acute  reasoners  and  profound  scholars.  This  mode  of  sermon- 
izing was  very  &ulty.  It  instructed  very  few  persons,  and  de- 
prived the  illiterate  of  that  food  which  the  gospel  is  designed  to 
afford  them.  Nay,  the  very  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions 
in  a  sermon  of  that  day,  served  to  perplex  the  minds  and  over^ 
burden  the  memories  of  the  better  informed. 

But  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  disgust  with  which  that  mode  of 
treating  texts  had  long  been  regarded,  has  driven  preachers  of  this 
day  into  the  opposite  extreme  ?  Are  not  many  sermons  now  com- 
posed too  much  after  the  manner  of  the  essayist,  who,  though 
observing  to  connect  his  remarks,  wanders  whither  his  taste  and 
&ncy  may  direct  him,  not  adhering  to  those  rules  which  the  an- 
cient orators  were  careful  to  adopt,  when  they  aimed  to  enlighten 
and  persuade  others? 

Two  facts  are  certain :  1.  A  little  smattering  of  theology  will 
suffice,  if  there  be  a  good  measure  of  literary  taste,  to  write  a  dis- 
course for  popular  assemblies,  provided  the  action  and  voice  of 
tiie  speaker  be  agreeable,  and  his  anecdotes  be  interesting;  to 
which  add,  2.  The  other  fiict,  that  where  the  common  people  have 
been  instructed  by  discourses  r^ularly  distributed  into  parts,  with* 
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out  running  into  the  numerous  divisions  of  Gray,  Andrews,  and 
others,  there  is  more  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
than  among  those  who  hear  sermons  which  axe  eloquently  writ-, 
ten,  but  loose  in  their  structure.  In  the  churches  we  find  learned 
and  able  preachers;  yet  the  people  under  their  care  are  more 
ignorant  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  Scripture  and  contained  in 
their  confessions  of  &ith,  than  their  fathers  were.  To  what  shall 
we  ascribe  this  general  declension  in  Christian  knowledge?  May 
we  not  trace  it  in  part  to  the  fact,  that  sermons  are  prepared  more 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  literary  men,  than  to  feed,  by  a  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  the  truth,  the  common  mind  with  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures? 

(4.)  Here  let  me  add,  that  while  texts,  as  subjects  of  discourse, 
should  be  properly  divided,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  parts 
should  be  enumerated  before  the  discussion,  or  that,  in  the  discus- 
sion, the  preacher  should  announce  that  he  proceeded  firom  the 
first  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  head  of  his  discourse,  and 
then  to  the  third  head.  But  as  the  parts  are  connected  to  form 
one  subject,  let  him  preserve  the  strong  thread  of  connection  in 
his  head,  and  from  one  branch  slide  into  another,  logically  and 
sweetly. 

4.  The  discussion^  or  exposition. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  sermon  (though  perhaps  not  the 
most  difficult  to  be  executed  well)  is  the  discussion.  On  this  de- 
pends our  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  directory  of 
fidth  and  practice,  and  by  this  part  the  preacher  is  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  proper  application  and  improvement  of  the  subject. 

Before  I  speak,  as  I  shall  presently  do,  of  the  various  modes  of 
cBscussing  texts,  let  me  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  discussion  in 
general. 

The  whole  business  of  discussion  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  namely : 
First,  explicffition  of  the  text,  as  it  reveals  doctrine,  prescribes  law, 
describes  character  and  state,  and  communicates  promise  and  con- 
solation;  and,  second,  confirmation  of  the  truth. 

First.  By  explication^  the  text  is  opened,  and  the  subject  is  stated. 
This  is  done  by  explaining  the  terms  used  by  the  sacred  writer, 
and  settling  their  meaning,  if  that  be  not  sufficiently  obvious,  and 
by  exhibiting  clearly  the  doctrine  or  truth  which  those  terms,  in 
their  connection,  express. 
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Second,  Bj  conjmn4ition^  the  preacher  supports  the  doctrine  and 
facts  whioh  his  text  teaches,  by  proo&  or  arguments  drawn  imm^ 
diatel J  from  Scripture,  or  res^olting  firom  processes  of  reasoning  : 
if  the  fact  be  historical,  by  the  testimonies  of  histoiy ;  if  it  be  a 
doctrine,  by  Scripture  and  reason ;  if  it  be  one  of  experience,  by 
appeals  to  the  conscience,  feelings,  and  recollections  of  those  to 
whom  he  speaks.  « 

It  will  therefore  be  perceived,  that  accordisg  to  the  fuUure  of 
the  subjects  to  be  considered,  the  discussion  ought  to  be  didactic, 
or  persuasive,  and  sometimes  pathetic 

Here  sound  judgment  and  good  sense  ought  to  be  broui2;ht  into 
exercise.  Some  preachers  attempt  to  be  paAeHc  in  parts  of  a  dis- 
oounae  where  they  ought  to  be  wholly  and  plainly  didactic  Some 
suppose  that  they  have  execuled  their  work  well,  if  they  have  so 
stated  their  doctrine  and  the  arguments  which  support  it,  as  to 
satisfy  their  own  minds  of  its  truth,  without  showing  its  impor- 
tance, or  so  ^peaking  as  to  persuade  others  to  believe  as  they  believe. 
Others  again  cry  out  against  all  attempts  at  persuasion  and  pathos, 
as  being  mere  declamation,  unsustained  by  aigument;  Methodism 
or  fBmaticism,  to  be  repudiated  by  sound  sense  and  good  taste 
They  will  lean  upon  their  soft  cushions,  and  give  a  cold  exhibition 
of  doctrine  or  duty,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  a  mathematical 
leeture-room.  Paul  said,  ^*  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we 
persuade  men."  How  forcibly  does  this  apostle  sometimes  argue  I 
How  anxious  is  he  at  other  times  to  impress  every  heart  with  the 
unportance  of  divine  truth ;  to  move  aU  the  affections,  and  to 
rouse  all  the  springs  of  action  in  the  human  mind !  His  soul 
bums  with  an  inextinguishable  ardor  in  tiie  sacred  cause ;  '^  cast 
down"  indeed,  at  times,  by  the  hand  of  violence,  but  ever  intent 
on  converting  sinners;  and,  animated  by  the  Paraclete,  he 

''Gommimedl,  and  gathered  from  the  Orofls  naw  power 
Cer  iaminei  danger,  lonelineai^  and  death." 

Imitate  the  example  of  this  apostle;  and  while  you  teach,  aim 
to  persuade  and  move  men,  though  you  should  be  called  by  those 
who  hate  religion,  and  those  who  envy  your  talent,  declamatory 
and  methodistical. 

In  order  to  discuss  a  text  well,  four  things  niust  be  attended  to^ 
namely : 
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1.  Be  sure  to  understand  the  meaning  of  your  text,  or  in  other 
words,  be  master  of  the  subject  which  you  undertake  to  discuss. 

2.  In  discussing  a  subject^  regard  the  intellectual  attainments 
and  moral  character  of  the  people  to  whom  you  preach*  Enter 
not  deeply  into  metaphysical  discussion,  when  you  are  addressing 
the  men  who  require  plainness  of  speech.  Examine  what  preju- 
dices against  the  truth  exist  in  the  minds  of  your  hearers,  and  let 
your  discussion  point  at  those  prejudices,  and  the  lusts  from  which 
they  spring.  Let  not  your  arguments  be  drawn  wholly  from 
Scripture,  when  you  are  preaching  to  many  wicked  persons  who 
deny  the  dirine  inspiration  of  that  precious  Word. 

8.  Let  your  motives  to  a  godly  life  be  drawn  from  gospel  con 
siderations.    Always  preach  Ohnst :  he  is  made  of  God  unto  us 
"sanctification,"  and  "we  are  the  workmanship  of  God,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works." 

4.  Endeavor  to  throw  as  much  animation  as  you  can  into  the 
discussion.  It  is  that  part  of  a  discourse  which,  being  chiefly 
argumentative,  attracts  less  attention  from  the  itnaij ;  for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  create  in  the  common  mind  a  deep  interest^  when  doc- 
trines are  discussed.  Let,  then,  an  increasing  engagedness  of 
manner  appear  in  the  preacher;  let  him  exhibit  more  life,  make 
every  effort  to  awaken  attention,  and  give  force  to  his  arguments. 

Again:  discussion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  admits  of 
various  modes  to  be  pursued,  in  explaining  the  Word  of  God. 
Some  of  these  modes  better  please  one  class  of  preachers  than 
others;  and  all  of  them,  as  approved  modes,  serve  to  give 
variety  to  that  part  of  a  sermon,  in  the  delivery  of  which  the 
attention  of  those  who  hear  should  be  fixed  on  the  subject. 

The  distinguished  Claude  enumerates  four  modes  of  discussion, 
namely: 

(1.)  By  explication ; 

(2.)  By  observation ; 

(8.)  By  continued  application;  and 

(4.)  By  distinct  propositions. 

On  each  of  these  modes  a  few  remarks  may  here  be  useftil. 

i  That  mode  of  discussion  denominated  "  ea^Jteo^um"  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  It  treats  the  text  as  expressing  the  subject  un« 
der  consideration^  and  with  a  viiew.to  exhibit  that  subject  clearly, 
it  proceeds  to  fix  the  import  of  the  words,  and  from  their  gram* 
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matical  oonnection  in  sentences  to  ascertain  the  grand  doctrine^ 
lesson,  or  &ct  which  they  were  designed  to  convey  to  our  under* 
standing,  and  to  which  all  that  is  comprehended  in  a  complex  text^ 
made  up  of  one  or  more  verses,  is  subservient.  Hence  springs 
what  is  called  the  unity  of  the  subject  under  discussion — ^a  unity 
which  must  be  preserved  by  the  preacher  who  is  solicitous  that 
his  sermon  shall  develop  clearly  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
his  written  Word.  K  the  Bedeemer  says,  '^  I  am  the  way,  and 
the  truth,  and  the  life,''  he  does  not  present  to  our  view  three  dis- 
tinct subjects ;  by  no  means.  He  is  himself^  in  these  words,  the 
ime  subject  of  his  discourse,  and  proclaims  that  he  is  the  true  and 
living  ''way"  to  the  Father  and  lo  eternal  life.  In  accordance  with 
this  revelation  of  himself  must  be  the  proper  explication  of  that 
text 

Thus  also  in  2  Cor.  iv.  6 :  "  For  Gx)d,  who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  fitce  of  Jesus 
Christ."  In  these  words  the  apostle  may  be  said  to  give  us  a  sum- 
mary of  Christian  theology.  Yet  the  subject  is  one  ;  namely,  the 
nature  and  invariable  effect  of  that  conversion  which  God  works 
in  the  human  heart  Eveigr  true  convert,  the  subject  of  a  creating 
power,  analogous  in  its  operations  to  that  which  in  the  first  cre- 
ation ''  caused  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,"  has  a  realizing 
sight  of  the  matohless  excellencies  of  Christ,  by  whom  tiie  glories 
of  the  Divine  character  are  illustriously  displayed.  Such  conver- 
sion, would  Paul  say,  we  his  £dthM  ministers  have  experienced. 
Accordingly, ''  we  faint  not,  but  have  renounced  the  hidden  things 
of  dishonesty,  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  Word 
of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  commending 
ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God." 

The  mode  of  discussion  by  explication  of  the  words  of  the  text, 
is  that  which  caUs  for  that  logical  division  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken.  It  is  that  mode  which  the  greater  number  of  our  best 
sermon- writers  and  instructive  preachers  adopt,  as  they  wish  ''  not 
to  handle  the  Word  deceitfully,"  the  mode  which  corresponds 
more  directly  with  the  office  of  one  who  is  set  apart  to  expound 
the  Word ;  and  though  it  has  greater  difficulties  than  any  other 
mode,  it  ought  to  be  the  pastor's  ordinary  mode  of  discussing  his 
texts :  for  it  is  better  adapted  to  instruct  hearers  in  general  in  the 
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kxu>wledge  of  divine  truth,  and  to  educate  their  minds  in  seacoh* 
ing  the  Scriptures.  When  the  intellectual  state  of  these  is*  wdl 
oonaidered,  we  shall  find  it  usefiil  to  be  particular  in  our  explana-^ 
tions  of  passages.  ThB  busy  and  illiterate  in  society  require  fixr 
their  instruction  in  religion  "  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept." A  good  expounder  of  Scripture,  if  he  be  regular  in  his 
mode  by  explication,  will  inform  and  elevate  the  common  intellect 
of  those  to  whom  he  ministers*  He  will  make  them  deeper  think* 
efs  and  more  acute  reasoners.  Hence  arises  the  superiority  in  un- 
derstanding, of  a  Protestant  population,  when  compared  with  those 
who  traffic  in  rituals,  and  to  whom  the  Word  of  God  is  preached 
irregularly  and  in  a  loose  way.      « 

Especially  should  the  mode  by  explication  be  pursued,  when,  aa 
often  occurs,  difficulties  present  themselves  in  texts.  These  diffi- 
culties attach,  first,  either  to  terms,  or  second,  to  thii^gs.  Sometimes 
tixe  terms  in  texts  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers  in  .various  senses. 
This,  from  the  paucity  of  words  and  imperfection  of  language,  is 
ef  fi?equent  occurrence  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  other  writings. 
Sometimes  terms  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  in  a  sense 
peculiar  to  one  sacred  writer.  In  other  cases,  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  though  clear,  may  be  controvected.  Hence  exposition  is 
rendered  imperiously  necessary.  There  are  also  difficulties  oon: 
nebted  with  the  things  expressed  in  texts.  Sometimes  the  princi- 
pal subject  is  in  its  nature  a  '^  mystery,"  and  requires,  in  our  exposi'' 
tion  of  it,  nice  discrimination  and  great  precision  of  language  ^ 
while  other  subjects,  from  their  great  importance,  from  their  con«* 
nection  in  passages  with  various  circumstances,  and  the  allusionji 
in  such  passages  to  certain  past  events,  customs,  laws,  etc.,  de- 
mand particular  explications,  and  may,  for  that  purpose,  call  for  a 
series  of  sermons. 

in  expounding  difficult  passages,  we  must  inquire  whether  the 
natural  and  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  is  evidently  dis* 
<Jerdant  with  other  plain  passages  of  Scripture :  if  so,  then  we 
ihost  seek  for  some  other  meaning;  but  that  meaning  must  not  be 
suggested  either  by  our  fancy,  our  philosophy,  or  our  £Ekvorite 
doctrine,  "  for  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  inter- 
pretation ;''  but  the  sense  of  the  text  under  consideration  must  be 
expressed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself,  either  in  the  context  or  in 
parallel  passages.    There  is  much  truth  in  what  the  Jewish  rab* 
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bins  have  remarked,  and  what  has  been  repeated  bj  others: 
''  Nulla  est  objeetio  in  lege,  quss  non  habet  solationem  in  latere." 
All  our  interpretations  of  Scripture  must  be  agreeable  to  the  anal* 
og7  of  faith.  Comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  is  the  direct 
means  of  preserving  us  fix)m  perverting  the  Word  of  God  by  any 
fanciful  or  erroneous  exposition  of  its  sense. 

Discussion  by  exposition,  it  has  been  said,  is  of  two  kinds,  sim* 
pie  and  compound. 

It  is  simple,  when  the  truth  need  only  be  stated  and  recom* 
mended,  and  enlivened  by  agreeable  remarks  and  pertinent  illuiS- 
trations. 

It  is  compound,  when  the  truth  must  not  only  be  stated,  but 
proved  and  enforced :  if  an  historical  &ct,  by  historical  testimo* 
nies ;  if  a  doctrine  or  proposition  asserted  in  the  text,  by  proofi 
drawn  from  Scripture,  or  by  such  arguments  as  our  reason,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Divine  Word,  can  collect  But  here  care  must 
be  exercised.  We  must  not  so  ai^e  on  a  subject  as  if  a  '^  thus 
saith  the  Lord"  were  insufficient  to  conmiand  our  belief  and  obe- 
dience; but  after  having  stated  ourteasonings,  we  must  remember 
to  exhibit  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Word  as  a  directory  of  our 
understandings,  and  as  a  law  binding  upon  our  consciences  and 
our  hearts.  The  Supreme  Being  speaks  by  the  Bible.  "In  Deo, 
omnia  jura  et  omnes  tituli  concurrunt"  He  is  our  Maker,  Ofr 
Lawgiver,  and  our  King :  his  Word  is  truth,  and  must  be  beUeved 
and  obeyed. 

It  remains  to  be  repeated  here,  that  in  explaining  texts  we  must 
not  consider  particles  beneath  our  attention.  In  the  structure  of 
language  they  are  important  signs,  serving  to  show  sometimes  the 
connection,  and  sometimes  the  limitation,  in  which  words  are  to 
be  understood. 

In  speaking  of  "explication"  as  a  mode  of  discussion,  I  have 
considered 'the  text  as  containing  one  subject ;  but  a  preacher  may 
choose  to  expound,  in  an  exercise  which  by  some  is  called  "  2ec- 
turing,^^  and  in  one  discourse,  many  passages  in  succession,  forming 
the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  a  psalm  or  chapter.  When  this  is 
done,  the  whole  falls  under  the  head  of  discussion  by  "  explica- 
tion." The  difference  between  regular  sermonizing  and  lecturing 
by  this  mode,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  less  of 
Scripture  is  expounded,  and  the  exposition  is  extended  by  what 
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the  preacher  choofies  to  say ;  in  the  latter,  the  expository  remarks 
are  few^  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  text 

Lecturing  is  a  useful  mode  of  preaching ;  it  opens  up  a  larger 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture  for  examination  and  improvement: 
but,  to  be  profitable,  the  preacher  must  be  a  careful  student  of  the 
Word,  select  his  points  well,  cultivate  the  art  of  expressing  much 
in  few  words,  and  trace  well  the  connection  of  the  passages  before 
him.    Few  preachers  are  qualified  to  lecture  well. 

ii.  The  second  mode  of  discussion  is  by  observationa  or  con- 
siderations. 

This  mode  is  to  be  pursued  when  the  text  is  in  its  terms  firee 
from  difi&culties,  and  easy  to  be  imderstood.  Historical  texts  re- 
quire to  be  treated  in  this  manner ;  but  there  are  some  pieces  of 
history  which,  from  their  references  and  their  terms,  ought  to  be 
explained  before  we  begin  with  our  observations. 

I^  however,  the  subject  selected  from  sacred  history  be  a 
Scripture  character,  the  mode  must  not  be  by  observations.  Tht 
better  mode  of  treating  such  subjects  is  to  give  the  history  of  the 
person,  and  from  the  history,  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  draw 
the  character,  and  then  make  the  uses  of  the  history  to  constitute 
the  improvement  of  the  whole  subject.  Dr.  Hunter's  Sacred 
Biography  exhibits  many  examples  of  this  instructive  mode  of 
preaching. 

If  the  mode  of  discussion  be  that  by  observation,  care  must  be 
used  to  make  the  observations  directly  pertinent  to  the  text,  and 
explanatory  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  to  let  them  sustain  an  ob- 
vious relation  to  Christian  doctrine  or  practice.  The  observations, 
too,  should,  in  the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  be  distinctly  announced, 
so  as  to  fix  the  attention  on  each.  To  illustrate  this  mode  by  an 
example,  let  the  text  be  Heb.  vi.  7 :  "  For  the  earth,  which  drinketh 
in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs  meet 
for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  blessing  from  God."  After 
an  introduction,  let  the  following  observations  be  discussed,  and 
the  text  will  be  explained,  and  open  the  way  for  a  profitable  im* 
provement  of  the  whole  subject,  namely : 

Ist  observation:  God,  in  his  Holy  Word,  exhibits  his  visible 
CJhurch  under  the  image  of  a  vineyard  or  piece  of  ground  which 
he  cultivates.  2nd  observation :  As  the  cultivator,  God  uses  means 
adapted  in  the  order  of  nature  to  make  this  ground  productive  of 
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firait.  8rd  observation :  He  asks  for  corresponding  fruits.  4th 
observation:  He  blesses  those  who  bring  forth  fruit  meet,  eta 
Then, 

Improve  the  subject :  1.  By  showing  the  richness  of  that  dis- 
pensation of  grace  which  sinners  now  enjoj  under  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  gospel :  it  constitutes  an  accepted  time :  God  is  work- 
ing through  his  Word  and  Spirit,  and  his  ministry  cooperate  with 
him  in  cultivating  the  ground,  etc.  2.  By  warning  sinners  that 
they  are  now  under  trial,  etc.  8.  iBj  exhorting  them  to  bring 
forth  fruit  meet,  etc.  4.  By  encouraging  the  pious  to  bring  forth 
more  firuit,  inasmuch  as  more  blessing  is  promised,  etc. 

iii.  The  third  mode  of  discussion  is,  by  continued  application. 

This  mode  does  not  exclude  ''explication,"  but  requires  that 
when  a  part  of  the  text  is  explained,  tHe  practical  improvement  of 
that  part  should  immediately  follow.  This  mode,  in  relation  to 
some  subjects,' is  to  be  recommended.  It  keeps  attention  alive, 
admits  of  searching  applications  of  the  Word,  and  is  to  be  pursued 
in  societies  convened  for  prayer  and  conference.  But  in  the  use 
of  this  mode,  which  is  adapted  better  than  any  other  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  illiterate,  the  preacher  should  have  much  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  various  Christian  experience,  and  a  flow 
of  tender  religious  affections;  otherwise  his  applications  of  the 
various  parts  of  his  subject  will  not  be  sufficiently  interesting  and 
diversified. 

The  Wesleyan  preachers  in  England  used  this  mode  very  suc- 
cessfully. The  celebrated  Oeorge  Whitfield,  in  his  popular  dis- 
courses, adopted  this  mode  of  preaching,  and  the  effects  of  his 
speaking  were  wonderful.  But  two  things  rendered  his  sermons 
impressive  and  awakening:  his  powerful,  flexible,  and  musical 
voice,  and  his  fund  of  religious  anecdotes.  What  he  delivered 
was  said  in  a  manner  in  whidi  no  other  preacher  could  say  it.  A 
story  which  he  chose  to  relate  was  told  in  an  inimitable  way.  Let 
no  one  attempt  to  follow  his  method,  unless  he  discovers  in  him- 
self gifis  similar  to  those  of  that  eminent  man  of  God.  Imitators 
of  popular  preachers  are  seldom  suocessfiil. 

iv.  The  fourth  and  last  mode  of  discussing  a  subject  is  that  by 
K  formoil  proposition. 

Immediately  after  reading  the  text,  and  adverting  to  the 
context,  the  terms  and  phrases  in  the  text  are  bri^y  explained ; 
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then  from  the  text  a  proposition  is  drawn  containiiig  the  great 
doctrine  therein  taught ;  and  the  preacher  proceeda  to  diflcuBS  tbo 
proposition,  by  proving  it  to  be  true,  and  by  enforcing  it  as  a  law 
regulating  &ith  and  practice.  This  mode  has  the  air  of  the  schools 
of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Puritan 
divines  in  England.  It  may  be  sometimes  happily  employed  to 
give  variety  to  the  mode  of  discussing  subjects  in  the  pulpit.  But 
it  is  not  ordinarily  the  happiest  method.  It  is  too  stiff  and  scho- 
lastic. It  directs  die  attention  too  much  to  the  terms  of  the  prop- 
osition, instead  of  fixing  it  steadily  on  the  words  <^  the  text 

Much  do  we  prefer  that  the  text  should  be  considered  as  the 
proposition  to  be  explained,  proved  and  applied.  Such  indeed  it 
is,  if  it  be  a  text  and  not  a  moUo.  The  words  of  Scripture  we  are 
called  to  consider  as  ahrte  invested  with  Divine  authority. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  various  modes  of  discussion,  and  am 
pleased  to  think  that  the  good  sense  and  taste  of  Christian  audir 
ences  will  allow  preachers  to  pursue  those  various  modes.  In  for* 
mer  ages,  a  sermon  was  not  considered  to  be  well  written  unless  it 
conformed  exactly  with  the  rules  of  logic  and  rhetoric  prescribed  in 
the  schools :  but  at  this  day  a  preacher  may  vary  his  mode  with- 
out giving  offense ;  and  this  variety,  while  it  affords  him  greater 
liberty  in  arranging  his  thoughts,  serves  also  to  gratify  the  various 
tastes  of  those  who  heax  him. 

6.  The  last  constituent  part  of  a  sermon,  is  the  application^  or 
improvemenL 

This  is  a  difficult,  but  most  important  part  of  a  sermon.  ¥(X 
the  design  of  all  those  expositions  of  the  Word  contained  in  the 
introduction,  division,  and  discussion,  is  to  bring  that  Word  di* 
rectly  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  by  an  application  of  it  to  their 
various  tempers  and  ways.  Hence,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  it 
was  usual  to  find  one  half  of  a  sermon  made  up  of  application, 
or  the  improvement.  Vitringa  is  short  in  his  explications  of 
texts,  but  long  in  his  application.  This  practice  better  answers 
the  end  of  preaching,  than  the  one  now  adopted,  of  making 
little  or  no  practical  improvement  of  the  subjects  discussed  by 
the  preacher.  When  religion  declines,  thoughtless  men  will  sit 
in  worship,  and  hear  with  pleasure  an  argument  well  arranged 
and  expressed,  fi>r  they  delight  in  the  displays  of  the  discussive 
faculty ;  but  they  will  not  endure  to  have  the  Word  of  God  closely 
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applied  to  their  hearts.  Searching  sermons  disturb  their  mindc^ 
and  awaken  those  fearful  apprehensions  of  judgment  to  come^ 
which  they  would  wish  to  have  allayed  or  banished. 

The  improrement  of  sermons  is  of  two  kinds :  firsts  by  infer* 
enoes,  and  second,  by  direct  address  or  application* 

(1.)  Inferences  may  often  serve  as  a  profitable  improvement,  if 
the  subject  of  discussion  be  a  doctrine,  fix>m  the  truth  of  which 
naturally  result  evidences  to  establish  other  controverted  doctrines, 
and  to  evince  the  obligation  to  perform  certain  duties  which  men 
owe  to  God  and  to  one  another.  Historical  subjects,  proverbs, 
and  parables^  call  especially  for  an  improvement  by  inferences. 
I^  however,  the  text  presents  for  our  consideration  a  duty,  a  pre> 
vailing  sin,  or  a  state  of  the  mind  which  involves  Christian  expe- 
xience,  a  direct  application  of  the  whole  subject  will  form  its  best 
improvement. 

What  has  just  been  said  shows  that  inferences  are  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  doctrinal  and  practical  inferences. 

By  doctrinal  inferences  errors  are  refhted,  and  connective  doc- 
trines are  proved.  Such  inferences,,  as  they  must  be  made  in  few 
words,  should  be  logically  clear  and  striking.  Lengthened  argur 
mentation  belongs  to  the  explication,  and  not  to  the  improvement 
of  a  sermon. 

But  there  are  also  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  firom  a  sub- 
ject. These  suit  well  in  the  improvementy  and,  according  to  the 
import  of  the  text,  may  be  extended  to  the  good  or  evil  affections 
of  the  mind,  to  the  diversified  and  deceitful  operations  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  and  to  the  development  of  the  distinguishing  exercises  of 
the  renewed  mind.  Practical  inferences  will  also,  through  certain 
texts,  naturally  lead  a  pastor  to  speak  of  various  wicked  practices 
in  life,  and  give  room  for  reproof^  expostulation,  warning,  and 
entreaty. 

(2.)  The  improvement  may  also  J)e  made  by  direct  applicoUion^  and 
addresses  to  various  characters,  and  to  persons  of  various  ages  and 
states.  The  impenitent  may  be  addressed  as  lost  and  undone  sin- 
ners, exposed  to  the  wrath  to  come.  The  careless  may  be  addressed 
either  as  wedded  to  particular  lusts,  or  as  deluded,  self-righteous, 
and  proud  in  spirit. 

Sinners  may  be  addressed  as  awakened  to  seek  God,  or  as 
struggling  in  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth ;  true  believers  may  be 
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addressed  as  weak  in  &ith  and  babes  in  Christ,  or  as  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  divine  life ;  and  "  young  men  in  whom  the  truth 
abideth,"  as  laboring  under  the  pressure  of  afflictions  and  contend* 
ing  with  the  tempter  of  souls,  or  as  enjoying  "  a  season  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;"  as  declining  in  religion  and 
waxing  lukewarm,  or  standing  &st  and  recovering  from  back- 
slidings. 

I  need  not  enlarge  here.  An  extensive  field  lies  open  for  the 
range  of  the  pastor,  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the^  various  subjects 
of  his  discourses.  And  whatever  his  text  may  be,  he  will  find, 
in  the  mode  of  addressing  characters,  abundant  matter  at  his 
hand  for  profitable  applications. 

But  let  the  pastor,  if  he  adopt  this  mode  of  applying  his  sub* 
ject,  guard  against  scolding  at  particular  persons,  and  making 
invective  personal  descriptions,  when  he  has  to  do  with  characters. 
Let  him  be  particularly  solemn  in  his  manner,  when  he  reproves 
the  wicked,  and  warns  sinners  of  their  danger,  instead  of  raving 
at  them  as  if  he  had  ''  the  terrors  of  the  Lord"  at  his  disposal. 
Let  him  confine  his  application  to  the  sense  of  his  text,  and  not 
wander  away  to  say  any  thing  and  every  thing  he  pleases.  Let 
him  watch  over  bis  own  flock ;  and  to  speak  to  the  consciences 
and  hearts  of  others,  let  him  recall  his  feelings  and  sentiments 
when  he  was  himself  a  careless,  impenitent  sinner,  making  light 
of  the  gospel  call ;  his  exercises  and  troubles  when  he  -^as  awak- 
ened and  began  to  pray ;  his  difficulties  in  entering  in  at  the  strait 
gate,  and  his  peace  and  love  and  gratitude  when  he  obtained  mercy. 
Like  a  skilful  anatomist  of  the  heart,  let  him  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  unconverted  and  the  weaklings  of  the 
flock,  and  be  solicitous  to  '^  strengthen  the  feeble  knees."  The 
Master  said,  *'  Feed  my  lambs."  Let  this  charge  rest  upon  the 
memory  and  conscience  of  the  pastor.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by 
many  preachers  of  this  day.  S3rmon  after  sermon  is  delivered  as 
if  all  addressed  either  hesitated  to  believe  in  the  Christian  religion, 
or  were  renewed  exactly  into  the  same  stature  in  grace. 

From  what  has  just  been  observed,  we  perceive  that  a  good 
application  of  a  sermon  must  have  the  following  properties: 

First  It  must  be  so  connected  with  the  subject  as  to  enable 
every  one  to  perceive  that  it  is  drawn  from  it. 

Second.  It  must  be  pointed^  in  opposition  to  those  looser  reflec- 
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tiona  which  are  but  little  adapted  to  excite  serious  thought,  and  to 
operate  conviction. 

Third.  It  must  be  faithful,  not  flattering,  so  as  to  sew  pillows 
under  every  arm-hole.  "  For  say  ye  to  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill 
with  him ;"  '^  not  handling  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully/'  to  gain 
rich  and  powerful  Mends,  but  conveying  reproof  and  warning  to 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  on  the  broad  road  to  destruction. 

There  is  an  application  of  a  sermon  which  is  easily  made,  and  in 
the  making  of  which  some  preachers  suppose  they  are  exceedingly 
fidthful.  The  application  to  which  I  refer,  consists  in  exclaiming 
aloud  against  prevailiag  sins,  calling  up  to  view  drunkards, 
gamesters,  revellers,  and  the  openly  profiine;  but  all  this  may  be 
done  very  zealously,  and  yet  a  pastor  remain  very  unfaithful 
to  lus  trust.  Faithfulness  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  (apart 
from  bodUy  labor  in  the  service)  consists  in  two  things :  the 
one  is,  a  fearless  publication  of  the  will  and  truth  of  God,  ex- 
pressed in  his  written  Word,  whether  the  worldly  great  and  dissi* 
pated,  whether  our  nearest  kindred  and  bene&otors,  ''will  hear  or 
will  forbear."  This  branch  of  fiuthfulness  will  appear  in  the  ex- 
plication of  a  sermon.  The  other  is,  looking  deep  into  the  human 
heart,  exposing  the  various  deceits  of  sin  therein,  tracing  the 
workings  of  self-righteousness  under  religious  professions,  and 
describing  the  foundations  of  delusive  hopes.  This  kind  of  faith* 
fulness  will  enter  into  the  application  of  a  sermon,  and  give  it  a 
proper  tone  and  character. 

Fourth,  The  last  property  of  a  good  application  is,  that  it  be 
cmmaited.  Not  only  an  increased  earnestness  of  manner  is  here 
necessary,  but  the  language,  as  being  addressed  to  the  fears  and 
hopes  of  sinners  and  of  saints,  should  be  more  of  a  familiar  style, 
more  impassioned,  and  sometimes  very  tender  and  affectionate. 

I  have  now  completed  my  view  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
sermon.  It  remains  that  I  should  add  a  word  respecting  the  man- 
near  in  which  a  sermon  is  to  be  concluded. 

Some  writers  have  recommended  that,  at  the  conclusion,  a  short 
recapitulation  should  be  made  of  the  points  discussed.  For  this 
the  iar  is  a  more  proper  place  than  the  pulpit  It  may  be  admitted 
happily,  when  many  axguments  in  support  of  a  doctrine  have  been 
given  in  a  series  of  discourses;  but  if  there  be  a  recapitulation,  it 
ought  to  be  introduced  immediately  after  the  discussion,  and  before 
an  improvement  oi  the  subject  is  attempted. 
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The  conclusion  of  a  sermon  should  not  be  abrupt,  but  be  made 
up  of  such  remarks  as  serve  to  announce  that  the  preacher  is 
about  to  dose  his  discourse — ^remarks  affectionate  and  impressive. 

Some  preachers,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  sermons,  address  the 
wicked,  and  use  the  words  of  a  curse :  rather  should  sermons  ter* 
minate  with  a  gospel  invitation.  If  ministers  of  Christ  are  re^ 
quired  to  say,  "  "Woe  unto  the  wicked,"  still  they  should  remember 
that  they  are  ministers  of  reconciliation  and  of  peace. 

Having  spoken  of  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  I  should-  novr 
speak  of  its  delivery;  but  it  maybe  usefiQ  here  to  dispose  of  a^uet* 
tion^  connected  with  the  gift  of  preaching,  which  is  often  asked, 
namely,  Whether  a  sermon  should  always  be  a  composition  <xmi- 
mitted  to  writing  before  it  is  spoken  ? 

In  answer,  it  must  here  be  said,  that  the  practice  which  bedt 
fulfils  the  end  of  a  preacher's  mission,  is  best  He  is  sent  to  com- 
municate religious  instruction :  he  should  habituate  himself  to  tlw^ 
regular  mental  composition  of  his  sermons,  that  he  may  preach  to 
edification,  and  store  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  him  with  divine 
truths.  He  must  not  depend  upon  what  memory  and  invention 
may  suggest,  just  when  he  is  about  to  preach,  and  thus  "in  the 
spirit  of  indolence  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  cost  him  noA- 
ing;"  but  read,  meditate,  reflect,  compose,  in  relation  to  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  his  discourses.  Now,  if  by  such  mental  com- 
position he  is  qualified  to  preach  well,  then  his  thoughts  and 
researches  need  not  be  conmiitted  to  writing:  his  preparations  are 
good,  his  work  is  well  done. 

The  composition  of  a  speech,  either  for  the  parliament  or  fof 
the  pulpit,  does  not  necessarily  imply  writing.  The  minds  of  many 
eminent  speakers  study  and  arrange  the  matter  for  their  eloquent 
discourses,  without  the  use  of  the  pen  in  what  is  called  regular  com- 
position. Robert  Hall  recalled  by  his  memory  in  the  pulpit,  very 
accurately,  the  sentences,  with  their  words,  which  he  had  before 
arranged  mentally  on  his  sofa.  Other  men,  distinguished  by  the 
strength  of  their  mental  powers,  and  the  extent  of  their  know- 
ledge, while  they  enjoyed  the  gift  of  utterance,  have  preached  well 
from  short  notes — ^from  little  memoranda,  as  helps  to  memory. 
But  such  men,  so  richly  and  peculiarly  endowed,  are  always  few 
in  number.  What  they  could  do  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of 
preaching,  let  not  every  preacher  attempt ;  otherwise,  it  will  be 
seen  that  "  a  message  hath  been  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  fool." 
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The-carefol  compoeition,  in  writing,  of  sermons  for  the  exercifle 
cf  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  is  to  be  strongly  recommended 
to  pastors,  and  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  future  usefiUness  of 
those  who  are  young  in  the  ministry. 

Writing  sermons  is  a  practice  which  operates  directly  to  pro* 
mote  the  progress  of  the  young  preacher  in  intellectual  strength. 
Composition  requires  much  reading  and  reflection,  to  be  easily  and 
well  executed;  and  writing,  which  puts  down  and  records  the 
results  of  such  labor,  tends  to  fix  in  the  mind  whatever  acquisi- 
tions it  has  made  in  the  school  of  knowledge.  The  careful  writer, 
like  the  laborer  in  ihe  field,  invariably  finds  his  own  strength 
increased,  in  proportion  to  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  powers. 

Writing  secures  the  preacher  from,  a  hasty  and  superficial  view 
of  the  subject  which  he  proposes  to  discuss.  K  he  rely  on  what 
he  can  at  the  moment  of  speaking  collect,  in  relation  to  a  subject 
of  thought,  he  will  not  be  able,  without  extraordinary  vigor  of 
mind,  to  search  deeply,  and  to  separate  the  precious  ore  from  the 
dross.  But  when  he  writes,  the  subject  must  pass  again  and  again 
through  his  thoughts;  he  must  read  over  what  he  has  written  ;- 
and  the  eye  will  aid  the  judgment  in  discovering  defects  and  errors 
in  the  composition.  Most  certainly,  writing  a  discourse  is  favor- 
able to  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  while  it  enables 
the  composer  to  give  to  his  style  a  proper  variety  of  words  on  the 
same  subject 

When  thoughts  are  not  written,  the  memory  will  so  fkil  one  in 
speaking,  that  the  speaker  will  leave  out  or  displace  important 
&cts ;  but  admitting  that  one  who  does  not  write  preserves  order, 
still  his  phraseology  on  the  same  subject  will  not  be  sufficiently 
varied.  The  last  words  used  in  discussing  a  subject  will  be  those 
which,  from  habits  of  association,  will  most  readily  occur  to  the 
memory  when  that  subject  Bgein,  employs  the  thoughts.  Hence, 
extempore  preachers  have  been  complained  of  as  repeating  the 
same  ideas  ofken  in  the  same  words. 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  writing  will  preserve  the  preacher 
from  a  hesitating  and  stammering  manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  from 
adopting  careless  and  unsound  expressions.  Rich  must  that  in- 
vention be,  which  can  supply  a  speaker  with  plenty  of  words,  and 
those  words  such  as  are  adapted  to  express  his  meaning  correctly 
and  forcibly.    Errors  may  be  detected  in  the  off-hand  speeches  of 
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men  of  the  finest  talents.  But  if,  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar,  good 
speakers  use  at  the  moment  incorrect  words  and  expressions,  thej 
are  at  liberty  to  recall  and  amend  them ;  but  this  is  a  privilege 
which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  preacher,  without  producing  pain 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The  pulpit  is  not  the  place  where 
one  is  allowed  to  correct  his  own  errors  in  speech,  to  stop,  alter, 
and  improve  what  happens  to  be  faulty  and  inelegant  in  his 
phraseology. 

It  is  true,  that  the  talent  for  correct  speaking,  without  writing, 
may  in  process  of  time  be  so  improved  by  practice  and  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  writing 
every  word  and  sentence.  With  a  view  to  this  fiwjt,  let  the 
preacher,  when  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  public 
speaking,  and  finds  his  knowledge  more  comprehensive,  gradually 
cultivate  the  talent  of  extemporizing,  by  bringing  it  more  and 
more  into  action,  by  preaching  from  an  analysis,  in  catechetical 
and  evening  lectures.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  if  the 
young  preacher  be  not  too  early  in  attempting  the  work.  Let  him 
discipline  his  mind  to  think  continuously  on  a  subject,  and  put 
his  thoughts  into  the  best  language,  and  into  regular  sentences. 
He  will  at  least  be  partially  successfiil ;  and  the  power,  if  acquired^ 
will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  him.  It  will  enable  him  to 
save  time  and  labor  for  study,  to  extend  his  reading,  and  to  be 
more  occupied  in  parochial  visitations.  It  will  give  him  more 
oonfidence  and  animation  in  speaking,  and  will  qualify  him  to 
serve  his  Master  better  in  conversation  with  individuals,  and  in 
church  courts,  and  when  he  is  called  unexpectedly  to  preach  at 
funerals  and  on  other  occasions.  Little  can  be  done  in  a  missionary 
tour  by  a  minister  who  depends  upon  his  written  sermons;  on  the 
other  hand,  little  advance  in  knowledge  will  be  made  by  one  who 
thinks  he  can  preach  well  at  any  time,  without  preparation  by 
writing,  by  reflection,  and  industry  in  collecting  facts. 

The  art  of  composing  sermons  is  scarcely  superior  to  the  art  of 
delivering  them,  when  we  contemplate  the  preacher  as  one  who 
is  to  address  himself  to  the  ear.  The  delivery  of  sermons  noLust^ 
therefore,  in  these  lectures,  command  your  serious  attention.  I 
shall  dose  the  present,  however,  with  a  f&w  pra<^al  refl/eciions. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  ministry,  the  gift  of  preaching,  the  com- 
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'  poedtioQ  of  sermaos;  on  the  qiiick  return  of  the  Sabbath,  and  on 
the  demand  for  well- written  and  well-delirered  sermons,  by  men 
of  literary  taste,  bj  the  thoughtless  young  in  society,  who  run  to 
hear  preaching  as  they  run  to  hear  a  celebrated  actor  on  the  stage, 
and  expect  to  be  a^tated  in  church  meetings  as  they  are  moved 
in  a  play*house,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  aloud,  *'  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?" 

But  let  me  request  you  not  to  be  unduly  troubled,  when  you 
look  at  your  present  slender  resources,  and  on  those  unjust  de- 
mands which  are  made  on  preachers ;  but  to  reflect,  that  in  the 
risible  Church  there  are  among  professors  those  "who  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth ;"  men  of  sound  judgment,  piety,  and  evangelical  taste, 
who  sympathize  with  ministers  in  their  mental  labors^  and  discern 
the  good  qualities  of  what  President  Da  vies  called  an  "  honest  ser- 
mon."  These  men  are  "the  conservative  partjr"  in  Zion;  they 
watch  over  her  best  interests;  they  keep  the  truth,  and  consider 
it  to  be  of  priceless  value:  they  judge  of  sermons,  not  by  the 
rules  of  the  mere  rhetorician,  not  by  the  standard  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  critics  in  elegant  writing,  or  who  require  to  be  sur- 
pnsed  by  novelties  under  the  name  of  originality  of  thought,  to 
be  entertained  by  anecdotes,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  diction  and  imagery,  but  by  the  requisitions  of  their 
neligioD,  and  the  adaptedness  of  sermons  to  maintain  the  truth  and 
majesty  of  that  religion,  and  to  bring  souls  under  its  heavenly  in- 
fluence. These  men  are  the  best  judges  of  good  preaching;  they 
are  the  children  of  wisdom,  and  the  children  of  light,  and  not  only 
turn  their  ears  to,  but  fix  their  hearts  upon,  such  exhibitions  of 
divine  truth,  in  language  and  manner,  as  ought  to  recommend  the 
gospel  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  These  men 
wHl  do  you  justice:  they  will  not  ask  that  your  ordinary  sermons, 
generally  the  productions  of  forty-eight  hours  of  studious  applica* 
tion,  shall  be  faultless  compositions ;  they  will  not  depreciate  your 
weekly  discourses,  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  those  elaborated, 
corrected,  and  polished  sermons  which  men  of  superior  genius 
occasionally  deliver  in  the  churches ;  they  will  not  expect  that 
whenever  you  preach,  the  effects  of  impressive  oratory,  united  with 
displays  of  a  rich  imagination  and  highly  cultivated  taste,  shall  be 
produced  in  the  minds  and  on  the  nerves  of  your  hearers ;  thmf 
are  not  so  unjust^  though  many,  especially  among  the  young,  are, 
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wlio  read  little  else  than  the  popular  novels,  and  who,  with  itch* 
ing  ears,  run  from  one  meeting-house  to  another,  to  be  entertained 
for  an  hour.  No ;  they  are  sober-minded  men,  well-informed,  re- 
ligious, who  require  to  be  edified  by  sermons  rich  in  good  sense, 
well  expressed  and  well  delivecisd;  who  seek  to  grow  in  the  graoe 
and  knowledge  of  pur  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.  These 
persons  will  sustain  yoti,  if  you  prove  to  be  an  edifying  preacher, 
a  workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  Word 
of  truth. 

To  obtain  the  approval  of  such  in  the  Church,  to  make  truth 
and  duty  known,  to  awaken  and  convert  sinners,  and  to  feed  the 
flock  of  God,  cultivate  your  gift  of  preaching;  attend  to  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  composition  of  sermons ;  seek  to  be  emi- 
nent for  clearness  and  force  of  reasoning,  for  the  unadorned  purity 
of  your  style,  and  the  soundness  and  elevation  of  your  sentiments. 
Never  sink  into  vulgarism,  nor  swell  into  bombast.  Preach  after 
painstaking  to  correct  your  defects,  both  in  writing  and  in  speak- 
ing; and  preach  so  instructively  and  forcibly,  that  those  who 
hear  will  be  edified,  and  desire  to  hear  again.  Guard  against 
loudness  and  vehemence  in  expressing  the  common  truths  of  the 
gospel,  as  though  you  were  saying  something  which  no  one  present 
had  known  or  heard  of  before,  and  never  exhibit  a  warmth  of 
feeling  overdone.  Study  to  be  approved  first  by  God,  and  then 
by  the  pious  of  sound  imderstanding  and  correct  taste.  What 
has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  proper  discussion  of  subjects  drawn 
firom  the  Word  of  God,  and  connected  with  man's  highest  interests, 
must  have  impressed  you  with  the  &ct,  that  mental  labor  is  before 
you,  and  that  certain  habits  of  analyzing  texts  are  to  be  acquired, 
to  render  your  course  in  the  ministry  more  easy  and  more  useful. 

It  k  true,  there  are  preachers  abroad  who  deliver  sermons  with- 
out any  particular  consideration  of  the  text  and  context,  and  with- 
out care  in  the  arrangement  of  their  matter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  be  a 
preacher  of  this  kind,  if  you  are  fluent  in  utterance,  and  bold  in 
speech.  You  might  acquire  the  little  theological  knowledge  which 
such  possess,  in  a  short  time.  Throw  out  your  sentiments  in  an 
earnest  masner,  and  obtain  the  reputation  of  an  awakening  preacher 
and  a  revivalist,  crying  out,  **  Onward  and  onward  I  you  will  be 
for  ever  damned,  if  you  seize  not  on  the  present  moment,  and  re 
pent  immediatdy  1    Only  resolve  1  you  can  love  God  if  you  will !" 
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etc. ;  but  it  beoomes  you,  as  men  who  desire  to  be  permanentl  j 
vaefal  in  your  Master's  service,  to  reflect  on  the  following  &cts : 

1.  There  is  no  need  of  much  reading,  to  qualify  you  to  de- 
Kver  a  few  popular  sermons:  but  the  apostle  Paul  says,  "Give 
thyself  to  reading ;"  "  Study  to  show  thyself  approved ;"  "  Let  no 
man  despise  thy  youth." 

2.  Preachers  of  that  style  have  one  set  of  ideas,  which  they 
all  deliver.  Instead  of  studying  the  Scriptures,  they  borrow  the 
one  from  the  other  certain  phrases,  sentiments,  and  measures. 
Hence,  if  you  hear  two  or  three  sermons  which  contain  some  of 
the  excellent  thoughts  and  searching  remarks  of  Nettleton,  Griffin, 
and  others,  you  will  find  the  storehouse  of  the  preacher  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  if  other  preachers  in  the  same  line  succeed,  you  will 
hear  those  thoughts  and  remarks  repeated ;  and  if  any  excitement 
be  created,  impudent  attempts  made  to  deviate  fix>m  a  wholesome 
oon£ession  of  &ith  into  those  notions  which  lead  to  Pelagianism, 
and  ultimately  into  Unitarianism.  But  a  man  is  not  an  able  min* 
ister  of  the  New  Testament  because  he  dare  contradict  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  Such  courage  is  no 
evidence  of  either  much  knowledge  or  piety  Paul  says,  **  Med- 
itate on  these  things."  Every  thought  that  appears  to  the  thinker 
to  bo  a  new  discovery  of  truth,  is  very  remote  from  the  character 
which  it  sustains  in  his  own  mind.  Often  it  is  found,  on  examina* 
tion,  to  have  the  marks  of  very  old  age,  and  to  be  an  Keresy  long 
since  avowed,  but  repudiated  by  the  Church.  When  a  speaker 
gives  imrestrained  course  to  his  imagination  and  passions,  and 
runs  in  search  of  novelties,  by  which  to  distinguish  himself,  he 
may  sometimes  hit  upon  a  combination  of  ideas  which  is  strong, 
if  not  striking.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  style. 
Those  who  in  writing  disregard  the  recognized  models  of  judg- 
ment and  taste,  will  sometimes  express  ideas  in  a  most  forcible 
manner.  Copy  neither  after  such  thinkers,  nor  such  writers.  Re- 
member that  ancient  landmarks  are  entitled  to  respect,  and  that  in  A 
writing,  "  the  artificial  is  easier  than  the  simple ;  the  extravagant] 
than  the  natural ;  the  exaggerated  than  the  just" 

8.  Religion,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  a  system  of  divine 
truth,  and  consequently  the  parts  are  connected.  Study  that 
system;  trace  the  relations  of  every  passage  which  you  select 
for  a  text ;  and  expound  it,  not  according  to  your  own  mind,  but 
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aooordijig  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spiiit  Never  lose  aght  of  the 
&ct  that  youaro'set  i^Murt,  not  to  nuantam  the  dogmas  of  popes 
axid  oounoils;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a  new  system  of 
leligioni  in  whidi  doctiinee  are  to  harmonise  with  the  fiishionable 
philosophy  of  the  day,  in  which  the  taste  of  this  world  is  to  be 
gratified  by  new  colors  daubed  over  old  tniths ;  but  to  preach  the 
Word  that , is  written  by  the  pen  of  divine  inspiration. 

4.  It  is  your  duty  to  prepare  yourselires  for  the  gospel  sei^ 
yioet,  so  as  to  be  able  (as  &r  as  the  gift  of  preachisig  is  concerned) 
to  remain  in  Ihat  service  through  suocessiye  years,  in  one  phee^ 

Formerly,  pastors  did  not  remore,  from  any  deficiency  in  the 
gift  of  preaching;  for  their  instaructions  were  profitable  to  the 
people,  and  sound  doctrine  had  a  predominant  influence.  But 
what  do  we  now  hear  and  see  in  the  churches?  We  see  pasUm 
removing  ftom  place  to  place,  to  prevent  their  ministry,  defeotivo 
in  knowledge  irom  £sdling  into  contempt  And  how  can  it  be 
olberwise,  if  those  who  preach  are  not  ^^scribes  well  instructed 
unto  the  Idngdom  of  heaven;"  if  they  can  deliver  only  a  few  edi- 
fying discourses,  and  then  must  either  repeat  these,  or  fall  upon 
extraneous  measures,  to  supply  their  own  deficiencies,  or  remove 
from  their  pastml  charge? 

Seek  to  be  qualified  for  your  work.    ''Hoc  age!" 
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QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE,  CONTDIUED. 
OtFIB^  TfiB  Om  OF  FBKAOHnVO  THE  WOHD. 
OV    TBB     l^BLIVBRT     OF    SBBMOKB. 
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The  gift  of  preaching  is  more  fully  displayed  to  the  public  eye 
in  the  Chnioh, 

Sixth,  By  the  DELmcRT  of  Sermons. 

Such  deliyery,  liierefore^  is  a  most  important  quality  of  that  gift 
Whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  composition,  if  it  he  so 
ddiFeeed  as  not  to  excite  attention  and  keep  it  alive,  as  not  to 
please,  but  to  disgust  and  tire,  it  must  lose  all  its  proper  effect 
llence  it  is  that  many  valuable  sermons  i^pear,  when  heard  in  a 
Ohrfa^an  assembly,  inferior  produetions,  in  consequence  of  defects 
in  delivering  them;  while  some  poor  disoourses  are  applauded, 
because  they  have  passed  through  the  lips  of  sldlftd  speakers.  For 
the  gospd's  sake,  then,  particular  attention  should  be  paid,  not  only 
to  the  composition,  but  the  delivery  of  sermons. 

Here  let  me  make  a  general  remark  upon  the  great  organ  of 
delivery,  and  the  great  influence  which  tliat  organ  has  in  deter- 
mining an  audience  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  sermon  which  they 
hear.    The  organ  to  which  I  refer  is, 

L  The  hama/r^  vaioe.  By  this  instrument  we  are  to  make  the 
sentiments  which  we  deliver  agreeable  and  impressive,  awakening 
and  convincittg.  Movements  of  the  hand  and  the  arm  may  aid  the 
voice;  but  it  is  the  voice,  in  its  tones  and  modulations,  its  sweets 
ness  and  its  power,  that  does  more  for  the  apeaker  than  either  the 
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band  or  the  eye.  ThiB  fact  ought  to  daun  the  special  attention  of 
those  who  begin  to  preach  the  gospel.  Such  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  instrumentality  of  the  voice  in  a  happy  delivery,  and  to  ima- 
gine that  if  their  compositions  be  good  and  their  gestures  graoefiil 
and  forcible,  their  delivery  must  be  proportionally  good  ;  but  this 
is  a  great  mistake.  Gesticulation  or  action  is  of  no  use,  but  as  it 
helps  the  voice  in  expressing  variety  of  sentiments.  We  may 
study  gesture  with  particular  care,  but  if  we  neglect  the  voice  we 
shall  fail  in  delivery.  How  many  young  preachers  use  graoeftd 
and  strong  action  in  the  pulpit,  yet  make  very  little  impression  on 
their  hearers !  Kay,  some  appear  to  disadvantage,  in  consequence 
of  their  over  action  and  ill-regulated  voice  in  the  sacred  desk. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  preacher  may  use  little  or  no  action,  he  may 
read  his  sermon,  and  nevertheless,  by  his  well-trained  voice  alone 
give  force  to  the  sentiments  or  truths  which  he  utters,  and  excite 
in  a  very  high  degree,  as  did  Dr.  Dwight  occasionally,  the  pas- 
sions of  his  hearers.  Certain  it  is,  all  the  great  specimens  of  pul- 
pit oratory  have  been  distinguished  by  simple  action  operating  in 
aid  of  thought  and  voice.  George  Whitfield  wrought  upon  his 
hearers  principally  by  his  voice.  The  celebrated  Chalmers  created 
among  his  hearers  a  deep  and  awful  silence  and  strong  emotion, 
with  very  little  gesticulation.  Pay  attention  to  your  voice :  if 
that  organ  be  well  regulated,  a  few  gestures  will  render  a  speaker 
of  sound  sense  and  chaste  style,  impressive. 

The  delivery  of  sermons,  though  it  be  not  an  expression  either 
of  piety  or  theological  science,  though  it  be  more  of  a  bodily  effort 
than  an  intellectual  attainment,  is  still  a  talent  which,  as  it  re- 
commends what  the  preacher  says  to  those  who  hear,  should  be 
assiduously  cultivated :  I  say  cultivated,  because  it  is  a  taJent  which 
admits  of  great  improvement.  We  have  all  read  how  much  De- 
mosthenes, by  painstaking,  improved  his  powers  for  public  speak- 
ing. Ancient  orators  were  not  bom  such.  Some  of  them,  with  but 
few  advantages  from  nature,  acquired  an  influence  over  public 
assemblies  by  the  art  of  delivery,  which  it  could  be  wished  that 
gospel  nunisters  every  where  possessed,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
high  interests  of  their  Master's  kingdom.  But  some  pious  men 
think  that  if  the  matter  of  their  sermons  be  instructive  and 
attractive,  and  their  style  chaste  and  eloquent,  the  people  are 
bound  to  hear  them  with  attention ;  but  such  preachers  should 
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reflect  that  the  question  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  the  people 
ought  to  hear  attentively,  and  even  tremblingly,  the  "  Word  of  the 
Lord"? — ^this  is  readily  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  eveiy 
Christian. 

But  the  point  to  which,  on  this  subject,  the  attention  is  to  be  di* 
rected,  is  this :  whether  preachers  can  gain,  by  means  of  an  approved 
and  affecting  delivery,  more  and  better  hearing  of  their  discourses 
from  men,  such  as  they  are — men  whose  hearts  are  naturally  de- 
praved, whose  ears  in  matters  of  religion  "are  dull  of  hearing," 
and  whose  infirmities,  in  their  best  estate  of  sanctification  on  earthy 
are  many  ? 

If  this  question  be  answered  also  in  the  affirmative,  as.  it  must 
be,  then  should  delivery,  in  a  degree,  it  is  true,  subordinate  to 
higher  pastoral  duties,  be  carefully  studied  and  improved. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  point  out  particularly  the  meth- 
ods to  be  pursued,  fbr  the  improvement  of  one's  delivery.  Some 
observations  connected  with  this  art  will  be  made  presently,  when 
I  shall  come  to  give  some  directions  for  a  proper  delivery  of  ser- 
mons. Meantime,  let  it  here  suffice  to  say,  that  whatever  rules  are 
prescribed  in  academic  halls  to  form  good  speakers,  apply  fully  to 
the  delivery  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  so  &r  as  the  pnlpit  is  con- 
secrated to  the  exhibition,  not  of  the  passions,  but  of  the  claims  of 
religion.  In  addition  to  those  rules,  practice  should  be  attended 
to,  in  order  to  overcome,  so  soon  as  may  be,  any  constitutional 
timidity  or  inordinate  diffidence ;  to  give  exercise  to  the  chest  and 
lungs,  and  habituate  the  speaker  to  that  elevation  and  force  of 
voice  which  the  gospel  service  in  public  worship  requires ;  to  cor- 
rect &ults,  such  as  rapidity  of  speech,  indistinctness  in  pronuncia- 
tion, levity  of  manner,  and  awkwardness  in  attitude  and  gesture, 
together  with  excessive  action.  Much,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
talent  for  delivery,  depends  on  the  young  preacher's  distrusting  of 
his  own  capacity  to  judge  correctly  of  his  public  exhibitions  in 
speaking,  and  his  readiness  to  receive  the  corrections  of  men  of 
judgment  and  taste.  Some  exalt  themselves  into  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  delivery.  Hence,  if  they  have  faults,  they  are  soon 
wedded  to  them.  They  cannot  be  persuaded  that  they  speak  too 
fist,  because  they  hear  their  own  words  very  distinctly ;  and  they 
refuse  to  forsake  a  whining  and  drawling  tone,  because  their  own 
ears  are  pleased  with  it.  This  reliance  upon  their  own  opinion  is, 
in  many  respects,  very  hurtfuL 
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I  shall  now  briefly  state  the  propertiefl  of  a  good  deliyeEjof  ser* 
mons,  by  the  Evangelical  Pastor : 

1.  A  good  delivery  of  sermons  is  distinctly  marked  by  solemnity 
of  courUenance  and  of  manner.  This  quality  is  indispensable,  in  a 
work  so  sacred  as  that  of  preaching  the  Word  of  God ;  a  wori^ 
too,  to  be  performed  in  worship,  and  consequently  in  the  mwa 
immediate  presence  of  God.  What  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
said  on  a  particular  occasion  to  Joshua,  may  be  fitly  said  to  ev^y 
servant  of  Grod,  while  publishing  his  Word,  and  discussing  the 
awAilly  important  and  sublime  subjects  of  religion :  "  The  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  I"  Feel  it  to  be  such ;  for  "  God  is 
in  his  holy  temple,  and  in  his  temple  doth  ev^y  thing  speak  of 
his  glory !" 

Solemn  feelings  will  naturally  produce  solemtiity  of  manner, 
and  give  to  the  countenance  all  that  solemnity  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible. To  beget  and  nurture  such  feelings,  let  the  preacher 
compose  his  discourse  in  his  closet,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  lifting 
up  his  heart,  from  time  to  time,  to  God,  as  he  proceeds  in  his 
work;  let  him,  in  his  domestic  worship  on  Sabbath  morning, 
bring  his  holy  duty  of  preaching,  together  with  his  own  insuffi- 
ciency, before  God,  and  supplicate  the  special  aids  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  performance  of  this  duty;  let  him  avoid,  at  the 
place  of  worship,  much  talk  with  others,  especially  much  conver- 
sation on  worldly  matters,  and  rather  collect  the  pious  to  pray  for 
a  blessing  on  the  word  to  be  spoken. 

That  solemnity  of  countenance  and  manner  which  the  delivery 
of  sermons  calls  for,  is  neither  gloom  not  sourness  of  aspect,  but 
a  natural  expression  of  the  sacredness  and  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  about  to  perform,  and  of 
those  reverential  feelings  which  enter  into  acceptable  worship. 

Now,  this  becoming  and  expressive  solemnity  stands  opposed  to 
an  air  of  careless  indifference,  or  of  mere  mechanical  effort  and 
zeal  in  worldly  employments.  The  eye  of  Garrick  could  detect 
the  want  of  due  solemnity  of  manner  in  the  gospel  preacher,  when 
he  saw  him  springing  up  the  pulpit  stairs  as  if  he  were  entering 
into  a  theatre,  and  handling  and  tossing  about  the  Bible  as  if  it 
were  a  merchant's  ledger. 

This  solemnity  is  also  inconsistent  with  a  smirking  and  smiling 
countenance,  maintained  through  the  service  and  in  the  delivery 
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of  diseoorses,  Tory  various  in  their  matter.  This  is  a  seriotis  d6> 
feet  in  delivery.  To  hear  a  preacher  uttering  the  threatenings  of 
God  in  his  Word,  or  describing  the  miseries  of  the  damned  with  ^ 
a  smiling  ooontenance,  cannot  £bu1  to  displease,  if  not  tlisgnst, 
every  serions  hearer.  A  smile  should  seldom  be  worn  in  the  pul- 
pit: in  its  smallest  d^^ree,  it  is  admissible  only  when  the  preacher 
is  encouhiging  Qod's  people  by  an  exhibition  of  promised  bless* 
ings,  and  by  describing  the  elevated  joys  of  the  heavenly  state. 

This  solemnity  is  moreover  opposed  to  every  attempt  at  being 
quaint  and  witty  in  the  pulpit,  supporting  such  wit  by  look  and 
manner.  Even  when  the  preacher  preserves  his  own  countenance 
when  he  causes  others  to  smile  or  laugh,  he  violates  the  decorum 
of  the  place,  and  impairs  the  solemnity  of  divine  worship. 

In  a  word,  this  solemnity  stands  opposed  to  theatrical  mimio» 
ries,  and  every  effort  to  show  off  the  mere  orator,  at  the  expense 
"  of  honesty  in  the  sacred  cause."  The  chaste  pulpit  orator  will 
above  all  things  preserve  solemnity,  and  all  the  gsstures  which  he 
employs  will  tend  to  enforce  the  sentiments  which  his  lips  utter, 
and  to  awaken  solemn  thoughts  and  fbelii^  in  the  worshipping 
assembly.  , 

2.  Another  property  of  a  good  delivery  is,  distinctnesa  of  pro- 
nunciation. 

This  is  a  truth  so  obvious,  that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary 
here  than  to  state  it,  excepting  perhaps  to  remark,  that  this  attri* 
bute  of  a  good  delivery  in  the  pulpit  stands  opposed  to  rapidity  of 
speech,  to  a  low  depression  of  voice  at  the  end  of  sentences,  to 
stammering,  and  to  a  neglect  of  accent  in  words,  and  of  emphat* 
ical  words  in  sentences.  These  &ults,  if  they  exist,  should  be 
early  corrected.  But  a  preacher,  in  attempting  to  be  distinct  in 
his  utterance  of  syllables  and  words,  may  &11  into  a  disagreeable 
swell,  and  pain  the  ear  instead  of  pleasing  it,  by  putting  the  same 
stress  of  voice  upon  every  word,  and  by  clothing  all  his  senti- 
ments, whatever  they  may  be,  in  the  dress  of  loud  command. 
Hi.  w.^  perimp,  4  .^  »p«..i.g  .iftc«on«e  «..«.«e,  rid. 
consolations,  while  his  very  tone  is  that  of  magisterial  authority. 
This  is  evidently  unnatural. 

8.  But  a  third  property  of  a  good  delivery  is  to  be  found  in 
animated  speaking. 

This  quality  expresses  earnestness  in  the  preacher,  and  there* 
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fore  should  t)j  all  means  be  exhibited ;  for  if  he  do  not  himself 
appear  to  be  in  earnest,  he  cannot  expect  to  call  up  the  attention, 
and  interest  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  him. 

But  fbis  animation,  which  is  so  essential  to  an  impressive  deliy* 
ery,  must  not  be  misplaced,  nor  overleap  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
•This  remark  I  here  make,  because  some  preachers  neglect  every 
grace  of  good  speaking,  in  order  to  appear  animated*  They  begin 
their  discourses  under  the  impulse  of  high  animal  spirits ;  deliver 
their  introduction  with  a  force  of  voice  which  ought  to  be  applied 
only  to  the  more  important  part  of  the  sermon ;  find  it  necessary, 
as  they  proceed)  to  increase  in  animation,  and  to  dignify  trite  sen- 
timents or  mere  connecting  remarks,  with  all  the  voice  and  action 
of  the  impassioned  orator.  All  this  is  done  in  bad  taste ;  it  is 
ranting.  If  we  can  agitate  the  ocean,  still  it  ought  not  to  be  put 
into  commotion  by  us  "to  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly." 

Let,  then,  animation  in  the  pulpit  be  various  in  its  degrees,  and 
suited  to  the  diversified  sentiments  which  he  has  occasion  to  de- 
liver, and  to  the  very  different  subjects  which  he  is  obliged  to  dis- 
cuss. There  are  parts  of  a  discourse  which  ought  to  be  delivered 
in  the  sweet  tqne  and  animated  manner  of  ordinary  agreeable  con- 
versation ;  other  parts  require  more  warmth  and  increasing  ani- 
mation ;  and  when  the  subject  is  changed,  the  manner  should  fol- 
low the  change.  The  celebrated  pulpit  orator,  George  Whitfield, 
delivered  his  sermons  in  a  manner  very  difTerent  from  that  which 
many  Methodist  preachers  in  this  country  choose  to  adopt.  The 
latter  begin  with  a  low  voice,  and,  regardless  of  the  variety  of  sen- 
timents to  be  uttered,  uniformly  rise  higher  and  higher  in  vocifera- 
tion, until  they  preach  themselves  out  of  breath.  This  may  be 
animation  mounting  up  to  zeal,  but  it  is  too  mechanical  and  un- 
natural to  be  approved  by  any,  save  those  who  think  noise  and 
violence  to  be  good  preaching.  Whitfield,  in  delivery,  usually 
adopted  the  conversation  style ;  and  he  became  highly  animated 
and  strong  in  action,  when  he  uttered  impassioned  sentiments. 
Never  should  the  animation  of  the  preacher  exceed  the  bounds  of 
nature  and  propriety.  It  is  an  unnatural  animation  in  voice^  when 
its  sound  is  so  harsh  and  loud  as  to  torture  the  ears  and  afflict  the 
heads  of  those  who  hear  it  with  pain.  In  action,  too,  the  anima- 
tion becomes  unnatural,  when  the  sentiments  expressed  do  not 
support  the  number  and  the  violence  of  the  gestures.    It  is  easy 
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to  tear  even  a  passion  to  rags ;  but^  to  exhibit  it  well,  every  ex« 
pression  of  it  must  confonn  to  nature. 

Here  let  me  correct  a  mistake  into  whicli  a  young  preacher  is 
apt  to  &11.  He  supposes  that  all  animation  in  delivering  a  sermon 
depends  upon  the  action  of  the  arm  and  the  hand ;  whereas  it  is 
the  eye  especially,  united  with  proper  modulations  of  the  voice^  that 
inspires  animation  in  the  whole  manner  of  the  speaker,  when  his 
matter  and  style  are  good.  Hence  some  preachers,  who  use  little 
action,  but  look  a  subject  well,  and  give  the  proper  variations  to 
their  tones  in  speaking,  are  heard  with  more  attention  and  plea- 
sure than  others  who  neglect  the  voice  and  the  use  of  the  eye,  and 
play  much  with  their  hands.  The  eye  can  be  very  eloquent ;  the 
voice  alone  can  speak  powerfully  to  an  audience ;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  these  instruments,  appropriate  gestures  are  used,  the 
preacher,  coRteris  paribus^  acquires  deserved  celebrity. 

4.  A  good  delivery  must  be  affectionate  ana  pathetic,  in  those 
parts  of  a  sermon  which  admit  of  the  exhibition  of  affectionate 
concern  and  pathos.  Beligion  allows  a  preacher  to  feel  much  so* 
licitude  about  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  its  momentous  subjects 
of  thought  may  well  awaken  the  attention,  and  deeply  interest  the 
affections  of  the  heart.  But  it  is  the  most  difficult  pari  of  a  good 
delivery,  to  show  those  tender  feelings  in  a  manner  which  shall 
move  the  hearts  of  others.  The  tears  which  drop  naturally  and 
at  a  proper  time  from  the  eyes  of  a  sincere  preacher  are  very  mov- 
ing ;  but,  in  some  instances,  the  preacher  seems  to  know  this  &ct 
too  well,  and  to  let  his  tears  £eill  too  frequently  and  too  mechanic- 
ally. It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  preacher,  in  order  to 
be  pathetic,  should  shed  tears.  Pathos  can  be  produced  by  senti- 
ment and  voice  alone.  This  fact  is  well  known.  Let  the  preacher, 
then,  speak  skilfully  to  the  affections  of  the  human  heart,  when 
his  subject  admits  of  it,  and  let  him  use  an  affectionate  tone  and 
manner  on  such  occasions,  and  he  will  recommend  his  delivery 
and  also  his  religion  to  those  who  hear  him. 

Very  remote  from  the  pathetic,  in  speaking,  is  the  course  which 
some  preacheiB  adopt.  They  address  themselves  wholly  to  the 
principle  oi  fear  in  the  human  mind ;  delight  to  thunder  out  the 
threatenings  of  the  divine  law,  and  to  dwell  much  upon  the  damna- 
tion of  hell,  and  the  miseries  of  the  damned.  Their  souls  appear 
to  be  in  their  true  element,  when  they  are  uttering  the  denuncia- 
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tions  of  Divine  wrath,  and  painting  in  language  the  terrillc  soenes 
of  the  final  judgment.  Ah  I  such  men  ought  to  inquire  eerioaslj, 
"  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of?"  It  is  true,  "  that,  knowing 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  ministers  must  endeavor  *'  to  persuade 
men ;"  but  they  must  not  show  that  those  terrors  are  deUghtftd 
topics  of  discourse  to  themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  let 
it  appear  that  ihey  approach,  in  divine  service,  the  awlul  realities 
comprehended  in  the  damnation  of  hell,  with  pain  and  trembling. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  temper  just  mentioned,  is  that  which  is 
to  be  perceived  in  the  delivery  of  a  few  gospel  preachers.  These 
servants  of  Christ,  who  "are  men  of  like  passions  with  others," 
labor  under  certain  irritabilities  of  natural  temper ;  they  are  peevish 
and  fretful,  or  are  soon  inflamed  with  anger  and  perturbed  by  con* 
tradictions,  or  discontented  and  sour.  Now,  these  sharp  angles 
of  their  temper  \op  often  discover  themselves  in  their  voice,  coun- 
tenance, and  manner,  while  preaching  the  Word.  This  is  a  serious 
defect  The  sacred  desk  is  not  the  place  where  the  evils  of  natural 
temper  are  to  be  exhibited,  but  the  holy  ground  on  which  minis- 
ters are  to  tread,  showing  "that  Ihe  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
them." 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  properties  of  animation  and  pathos 
in  a  good  delivery,  because  of  their  importance,  and  the  infre- 
quency  of  their  attainment  by  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Most 
preachers  are  more  intent  on  correctness  and  elegance  of  diction, 
than  on  the  acquisition  of  a  good  delivery,  though  it  is  the  latter 
which  covers  many  faults  in  grammar,  and  in  the  construction  of 
sentences — ^such  feults,  I  mean,  as  are  committed  inadvertently, 
and  through  hurry  in  speaking.  Without  a  good  delivery,  choice 
and  impassioned  sentiments  will  appear  too  didactic  and  tame; 
they  will  play  around  the  head,  but  will  not  touch  the  heart ;  or 
if  they  sometimes  come  to  it,  it  will  not  be,  as  one  says,  in  "  those 
strong  strokes,  those  deep  and  awful  gashes,  which  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  effective  oratory,  and  which  the  elevated  spirit  of 
the  gospel  is  so  direcUy  calculated  to  give,  in  public  addresses." 

I  shall  close  my  remarks  in  relation  to  delivery,  by  a  few  direc- 
tions, which  may  aid  the  pastor  in  the  exercise  of  this  function. 

(1.)  While  the  pastor  is  writing  or  committing  his  sermon  to 
memory,  let  him  mark  with  his  pen  the  most  important  passages, 
with  a  view  to  render  them  more  conspicuous  and  emphatic^l  in 
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luB  delivery.  This  will  preveat  him  from  speaking  his  introduo- 
tioB  with  too  muoh  voice  aud  animation,  as  that  part  will  of  course 
(or  generally)  remain  unmarked  by  him.  This  practice  will  enable 
him  to  throw  a  greater  force  of  voice  on  words,  on  important  parts 
of  the  discussion,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  certain  sentences. 

(2.)  Let  the  preacher  guard  against  the  waste  of  his  bodily  strength 
before  preaching,  either  by  too  much  muscular  action,  or  by  too 
much  conversation ;  or,  in.  worship,  by  singing  with  too  loud  a 
.  voice,  or  especially  by  continuing  too  long  in  prayer,  before  ser- 
mon. Prayer  is  an  exercise  of  elevation ;  and  it  is  found,  at  that 
elevation  of  voice  which  public  worship  requires,  to  exhaust  the 
strength  sooner  than  the  exercise  of  preaching. 

(8.)  Again :  Let  the  preacher  seek  to  obtain  a  composed  and  solemn 
Jirame  of  mitid^  by  looking  up  to  God  for  his  assistance,  and  by 
making  due  preparation  for  his  work  in  his  closet  The  conscious- 
ness that  one  possesses  good  ordinary  preparation  in  matter  for 
preaching,  imparts  confidence  to  the  mind  and  strength  to  the 
nerve,  and  operates  to  remove  those  anxieties  and  fears  which 
greatly  disturb  the-  pastor,  and  sometimes  unfit  him  to  bring  out 
those  good  things,  new  and  old,  which  are  in  the  treasury  of  his 
thoughts.  It  will  also  tend  to  create  composure  of  mind  in  de- 
livery, to  reflect  that  a  Christian  audience  are  not  disposed  to 
cfldtioise  with  severity,  when  they  are  addressed  by  one  who  speaks 
good  sense  in  plain  language. 

(4.)  Let  ihe.preacher/»Z  deq>ly  that  he  is  to  preach  the  ^'glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God ;"  that  he  is  to  deliver  truths  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  to  be  a  worker  together  with  God  in  "  destroying 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,"  and  he  will  exhibit  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  good  delivery.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  truths 
which  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
and  duties,  and  means,  selected  by  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  and 
owned  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  effect  conviction  and  conversion,  to 
promote  sanctification  and  growth  in  grace.  How  solemn  is  the 
thought,  that  the  words  spoken  by  a  preacher  may  be  used  by  a 
superior  power  to  awaken  the  stupid  sinner,  to  bring  him  to  the 
oijoyment  of  redemption's  healing  mercies  here,  and  of  eternal 
glory  hereafter ;  and  in  this  connection  meet  the  preacher  again  in 
heaven,  and  £:>rm  an  important  &ct  in  the  history  of  an  immortal 
soul  redeemed  for  ever  and  ever  I 
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(5.)  Espedally,  while  preaching,  let  the  preacher  attend  to  his 
voice  and  his  gestures.  The  voice,  I  have  before  said,  and  I  repeat 
it  here,  is  a  most  powerful  instrument  in  oratory.  Its  sounds  can 
dignify  very  trite  sentiments,  and  render  sentences  well  written, 
and  conveying  important  ideas,  very  forcible.  Correctly  may  it 
be  said,  that  the  voice  does  much  more  for  a  good  speaker,  in  a 
public  assembly,  than  the  most  graceful  action.  Indeed,  the  latter 
is  useful  only  so  &r  as  it  aids  the  former;  hence,  it  is  by  the  for- 
mer that  the  latter  must  be  regulated.  So  true  is  this,  that  it  may 
be  set  down  as  a  rule  to  speakers,  that  whoever  has  a  feeble  tenor 
or  treble  voice,  should  rely  much  on  the  weight  of  his  sentiments, 
and  use,. in  delivery,  very  moderate  action:  for  in  such  cases,  if 
strong  and  very  animated  gestures  be  employed,  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  strength  of  voice ;  and  the  want  of  harmony  is  per- 
ceived by  every  hearer,  and  tends  to  render  the  speaker  ridiculous. 

Early,  therefore,  should  those  persons  who  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  to  preach  his  gospel, 
study  the  power  of  their  own  voices  respectively.  If  the  voice 
be  weak  or  slender,  it  may  be  improved  by  proper  exercise  and 
care.  If  its  tones  be  harsh,  though  sufficiently  loud,  this  fault 
may  be  corrected  by  studying  the  proper  modulations  of  the 
voice.  Every  effort  should  be  made,  by  practice  in  reading 
loud,  and  speaking  and  singing,  to  render  the  voice  so  flexible 
as  to  suit  the  variety  of  sentiments  which  a  preacher  is  obliged 
to  deliver.  Nor  should  one's  own  ear,  though  it  be  musical,  be 
set  up  as  an  infSallible  judge  of  the  use  of  his  voice.  I  have 
known  speakers  who  possessed  the  sense  of  harmony  in  a  high 
degree,  deliver  sentences  very  unmusically ;  whilst  others,  whom 
nature  had  deprived  of  that  sense,  spoke,  ifevertheless,  in  tones 
very  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  others. 

Let  me  then  urge  you  to  attend  to  the  voice  and  its  improve- 
ment. In  preaching,  begin  in  a  low  tone ;  be  slow,  not  hurried ; 
articulate  distinctly ;  use  the  natural  key ;  give  more  force  to  the 
voice  in  the  heart  of  your  discussion;  keep  the  eyes  from  roving; 
look  earnest;  make  the  proper  pauses;  be  deliberate,  and  modu- 
late the  voice  to  the  sentiments  to  be  delivered ;  do  not  utter, 
if  you  can  help  it,  "the  consolations  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus," 
and  the  denunciations  of  Divine  wrath,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  tone  of  voice. 
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II.  Bat  ACTION  must  also  be  attended  to,  and  well  studied. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  action  in  delivery  must  be  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  voice.  To  see  a  man  gesticulating  with  violencOi 
while  his  voice  is  squeaking  out  sentences,  is  no  pleasant  sight. 

2.  Action  must  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  sentiments  de- 
livered. If  a  preacher  should  point  with  his  finger  downwards 
from  the  pulpit,  while  he  was  speaking  of  the  glories  of  heaven, 
there  would  be  a  manifest  impropriety  in  his  action.  Should  he 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  while  he  was  describing  the  value 
of  intellectual  attainments,  the  action  would  be  equally  improper. 

3.  The  action  must  also  correspond  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
pla/oe  and  the  solemnities  of  divine  worship.  The  gospel  preacher 
is  not  an  actor  in  a  tragedy ;  he  is  not  called  to  show  how  accu- 
rately he  can  represent  a  character,  by  his  manner  and  voice. 
His  work  is  far  more  serious  and  noble.  His  imitations  of  per- 
sons mentioned  in  Scripture,  of  whom  he  has  occasion  to  speak, 
should  scarcely  ever  be  attempted.  No  theatrical  art  should  be 
seen  about  him.  His  action  should  be  artless,  easy,  and  digni* 
fied^  and  appear  to  be  drawn  from  him  by  the  force  of  the  sen 
timents  which  his  mind  conceives  and  his  lips  utter. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  for  here  apply  all  the  rules 
of  good  speaking  which  nature  and  the  best  examples  suggest. 
Let  the  preacher  be  neither  a  play-actor,  nor  a  marble  statue,  nor 
an  awkward  clown:  let  him  be  sure  that  the  action  which  he 
uses  will  neither  be  so  stiff  and  ungraceful,  nor  so  artfully  ele- 
gant, as  to  give  offense  to  persons  of  sense  and  taste. 

4.  For  the  gospel's  sake,  strive  to  be  a  good  speaker.  Do  not 
rely  so  much  upon  the  stores  of  your  classical  and  theological 
knowledge,  upon  your  metaphysical  acumen,  and  upon  the  ex- 
cellelKjy  of  your'composition,  as  to  conclude  that  you  may  safely 
neglect  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  a  good  delivery.  There  is  more 
of  pride  in  a  sloven  than  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge. 

And  if  you  should  improve  your  gifts,  and  prove  to  be  an 
acceptable  and  impressive  public  speaker,  let  it  not  discourage 
you  to  hear  your  sermon  pronounced  by  some  to  be  mere  de- 
clamation, and  your  manner  too  theatrical.  Superiority  in  any 
gift  must  pay  this  tax  to  the  envious,  and  to  those  who  are 
defective  in  matters  of  judgment  and  taste. 

The  public,  if  you  speak  and  write  well,  "holding  forth  the 
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Word  of  life,"  will  do  you  justice,  and  show  its  eoimnendation 
of  your  delivery  by  a  respectful  attendance  on  your  ministry. 
Wear  your  Realties  meekly,  coyet  the  best  gifts,  and  move  on 
steadily  and  prayerfully  in  the  walks  of  duty. 

It  pertains  to  the  delivery  of  sermons  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  it  be  better  to  deliver  sermons  by  reading  Jrom  the  notes 
whidb  contain  them,  or  to  speak  what  has  been  written  and  com- 
miUed  to  memory  f 

On  this  subject,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  in  the 
churches.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  generally,  maintain  the  expe- 
diency of  reading  their  sermons  from  their  manuscripts,  for  the 
labor  of  committing  them  to  memory  is  very  irksome  to  most, 
whilst  a  few  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties  in  attempts  to 
speak  extempore.  But  the  sentiment  of  the  Christian  multitude, 
when  not  sunk  into  ritualism,  or  mad  with  metaphysical  schemes 
and  speculations,  is  favorable  to  the  practice  o9  writing  sermons 
in  the  closet,  and  in  the  pulpit  delivering  them  Jrom  memory. 
Dr.  Campbell  has  decided  in  feivor  of  reading  sermons.  Dr. 
Blair's  judgment  inclines  &vorably  towards  the  old  practice  in 
the  Scotch  and  Netherland  churches. 

The  arguments  offered  m  support  of  the  reading  method  are  the 
following,  namely: 

(1.)  '^That  good  readers  are  more  frequently  to  be  found  among 
those  who  enter  into  the  gospel  service  than  good  speakera"  But 
this  fact  is  denied.  If  by  good  speakers  we  are  to  understand 
great  orators — eloquent  and  impressive  speakers — ^the  &ct^  stated 
in  the  argument  just  mentioned,  is  doubtless  true ;  but  great  and 
distinguished  orators  are,  in  every  age,  very  few  in  number.  Let, 
then,  the  argument  turn  upon  ordinary  and  acceptable  speakers, 
and  that  &ct  may  justly  be  controverted.  The  reverse  is  true. 
Good  reading  is  a  very  difficult  and  rare  accomplishment;  espe- 
cially that  reading  which  is  required  in  the  happy  delivery  of 
sermons :  for  such  delivery  demands  that  the  reader  shall  exhibit 
all  the  attributes  of  a  good  spe^er.  His  reading  must  be  such 
as  to  draw  every  eye  away  from  his  notes,  and  have  in  it  so  much 
zeal  eloquence  as  to  engross  every  mind  with  the  subject  To 
effi^  this,  the  reader  must  have  the  sentiments  to  be  delivered  all 
nearly  in  his  memory,  so  that  the  glance  of  his  eye  at  the  manu* 
fl^ipt  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  move  on,  attend  to  the  tones 
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of  bis  Toice,  and  maintain  the  necessary  ease  and  grace  in  liis 
action.  But  will  those  in  general  who  read  sermons,  because  to 
commit  them  to  memory  13  irksome  to  them,  take  the  pains  thus 
to  accomplish  themselves  to  be  eloquent  readers?  No,  indeed: 
they  will  apply  to  their  notes,  as  a  relief  from  all  trouble ;  they 
will  read  in  the  ordinary  uninteresting  manner  of  readers  in 
general ;  and  unless  there  be  in  their  sentiments  much  to  employ 
thought,  and  in  their  voices  much  to  please  the  ear,  they  will  fieJl 
below  the  plain  and  honest  speaker. 

Certain  it  is,  the  preacher  who  neglects  writing  because  com 
position  is  hard  labor,  will  naturally  run^into  sameness  and  repe 
tition,  foolish  talking,  or  extravagance;  and  the  preacher  who 
neglects  to  cultivate  the  highest  style  of  reading,  depending 
upon  his  manuscript,  will  very  seldom  escape  dulness,  and  stand 
below  the  common  animated  speaker. 

(2.)  Another  argument  used  is,  that  reading  saves  time  aiii  labor. 
But  the  saving  of  time  can  hardly  be  admitted  into  calculation 
here,  as  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  sermon  must 
be  composed  in  writing :  but  some  hard  labor  is  saved — ^that  of 
committing  sermons  to  memory;  and  this  pressure  of  labor  is, 
after  all,  the  reason  why  so  many  preachers  readily  adopt  the 
practice  of  reading.  If  the  greater  hardship  were  connected  with 
reading,  we  should  hear  but  few  sermons  read.  Yet  it  is  most  true 
that  there  are  some  in  the  ministry  who,  through  weakness  of 
memory  and  through  defect  of  the  gift  of  utterance,  cannot  place 
sermons  in  their  memories,  nor  speak  well  extempore.  Such  are 
bound  to  make  all  use  of  their  manuscripts :  they  must  read,  or 
cease  to  preach ;  they  have  no  choice  in  this  matter,  if  they  shall 
continue  in  the  service  of  Christ.  Necessity  binds  them  to  their 
notes:  they  are  not  influenced  in  their  course  by  the  consider- 
ation that  by  reading  they  will  save  labor,  but  by  the  feet  that 
they  cannot  depend  upon  memory  in  preaching. 

(3.)  A  third  argument  employed  in  fevor  of  reading  manuscript 
sermons  is,  that  this  practice  secures  order  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression; excludes  loose  and  declamatory  sentiment,  and  preserves 
the  preacher  from  both  grammatical  and  doctrinal'  errors. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  strongest  argument  which  the  friends  of 
reading  have  to  oflFer;  and  it  is  one  of  overwhelming  weight, 
when  men  undertake  to  preach,  not  from  written  compositioUi 
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but  from  the  inyention  and'  associations  of  the  moment  But 
if  the  sermon  be  written  and  committed  to  memory,  the  argu 
ment  is  an  arrow  which  will  not  stick,  and  which  &lls  harmlessly 
to  the  ground:  for  he  who  writes  in  his  closet  what  is  trifling, 
irrelevant,  mere  ^declamation  and  bombast,  will  read  what  he  has 
written;  he  who  through  ignorance  falls  into  grammatical  and 
othear  errors  in  his  study,  will  surely  retain  them  while  he  in 
preaching. 

Long  since,  in  these  lectures,  has  it  been  said  that  ignorance 
is  a  disqualification  for  the  pastoral  ofiGice.  But  while  we  require 
in  those  who  preach  the  Word,  minds  well  furnished  with  know 
ledge,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  '*  speak  unadvisedly  with 
our  lips,"  respecting/  accuracy  and  elegance  of  expression  in 
sermons,  and  run  our  demands  on  preachers  into  absurdities. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  heathen  philosophers  complained  that 
the  Christian  preachers  did  not  speak  ielegantly ;  that  they  were 
wanting  in  the  refinemQuts  of  taste,  and  defective  in  style  and 
in  logic.  It  was  easy,  when  they  had  heard  Paul,  to  call  him 
"a  babbler;"  and  it  is  easy  now,  for  unripe  scholars  to  denom 
inate  a  regular  train  of  argument  "mere  declamation." 

The  comparison  here  to  be  instituted  is,  between  a  discourse 
written  and  read^  and  a  discourse  written  and  spoken.  The  mere 
circumstance  of  reading  it  in  the  pulpit,  is  to  be  sure  an  evidence 
of  closet-study  through  the  week,  but  is  no  proof  of  either  gram- 
matical precision  or  force  of  argument 

But  while  one  who  speaks  his  sermon,  either  fix)m  memory  or 
present  associations,  shows  by  his  whole  train  of  thought  in 
speaking  that  he  understands  his  subject  and  his  grammar,  why 
should  a  few  inaccuracies  that  drop  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher 
disturb  the  mind  of  any  hearer,  and  become  the  subject  of  his 
severe  critical  remarks  ?  ^ss  the  like  fault  a  similar  treatment  at 
the  bar?  Has  it  the  appearance  of  such  a  serious  defect  in  the 
senate-house  or  in  Parliament?  When  the  lawyer  is  speaking 
eloquently  and  argumentatively,  do  we  stop  to  count  hia  errors  in 
grammar?  No.  Why  not  extend  the  same  generosity  to  the 
preacher?  Has  he  all  the  time  for  his  preparations,  that  one 
should  look  in  his  sermons  on  the  Sabbath  for  all  the  attributes 
•of  deep  thought  and  elegant  composition?  It  is  a  mark  of  good 
sense,  when  the  mind  of  a  hearer  scorns  petty  criticisms,  and 
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forms  its  judgment  from  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  subject 
is  discussed  by  a  preacher.  Certain  it  is,  the  pious  and  judicious 
in  worship  never  sit  as  critics  of  a  literary  club,  when  a  pastor 
uses  good  language,  and  speaks  to  the  purpose:  their  minds  are 
better  occupied. 

But  let  me  briefly  state  the  arguments  which  have  been  oflfered 
in  favor  of  preaching  without  reading  the  sermon:  • 

(1.)  This  mode  of  preaching,  it  has  been  said,  was  adopted  by 
the  apostles  and  Christian  fkthers.  But  surely  no  argument  ought 
to  rest  on  vfhsX  the  apostles,  who  were  men  of  extraordinary  en- 
dowments, did,  in  this  respect  The  Christian  fathers,  we  know, 
did  write  many  of  their  discourses,  and  delivered  them  from 
memory.  They  often  spoke  extempore.  Their  sermons  in  gen- 
eral were  not  rhetorical,  but  marked  by  simplicity  and  plainness 
of  speech ;  not  elaborated,  but  full  of  gospel  facts,  and  suited  to 
the  understandings  of  the  poor,  who  constituted  the  larger  portion 
of  their  audience,  and  who  were  to  be  fed  like  "babes,  with  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  Word." 

If  the  Eeformers,  who  wrote  much,  preached  without  reading ; 
if  they  did  not  satisfy  themselves  with  now  and  then  reading  a 
homily,  like  the  better-informed  priests  of  the  dark  ages,  it  was 
because  they  were  called  to  preach  oftentimes,  and  in  preaching, 
to  teach  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to  the 
corruptions  of  Popery.  They  adapted  their  mode  of  preaching  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  should  pastors  now  also  do 
the  same,  they  should  make  the  best  preparations  their  leisure 
hours  will  admit,  and  by  notes  or  without  them,  try  to  gain  the 
greater  attention  to  the  word  to  be  spoken, 

(2.)  But  it  is  further  said,  that  the  practice  of  committing  a 
sermon  and  speaking  it,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  preacher's  memory,  and  therefore  should  be  pursued 
by  pastors :  for  it  is  an  ultimate  law  of  our  nature,  that  memoiy 
is  strengthened  by  its  own  exercise. 

This  feet  is  not  denied ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when 
Sabbath  days  occur  in  such  quick  succession,  the  practice  of  com- 
mitting sermons  to  memory  is  attended  with  two  evils :  it  causes 
the  preacher  to  rely  too  much  upon  memory,  and  to  keep  his  in- 
vention and  judgment  too  much  in  a  state  of  abeyance.  Hence  it 
is  been,  that  if  at  any  time  the  preacher's  memory  fell  him  in  the 
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pulpit,  he  is  obliged  to  stop  ia  the  farther  diacussion  of  his  subject^ 
or  awkwardly  to  draw  his  notes  out  of  his  pocket  The  other 
evil  resulting  &om  the  practice  of  committing  sermons  in  quick 
succession  is  this:  that  function  of  the  memory  called  retention  is 
impaired,  though  its  power  of  susceptibility  or  readiness  in  collect- 
ing fsicts  may  be  improved. 

(^)  Again,  it  is  said  that  preaching'without  reading,  but  by  com- 
mitting to  memory,  is  calculated  to  make  a  preacher  familiar  with 
the  Scripture^.  All  the  passages  contained  in  sermons  must  in 
such  case  be  deposited  in  the  memory.  Hence,  the  choicest  por- 
tions of  the  Divine  Word  will  in  process  of  a  few  years  be  so  fully 
acquired  as  to  be  ready  for  use,  either  when  the  pastor  is  writing, 
or  when  he  is  called  to  speak  extempore. 

This  is  an  argument  of  great  weight.  All  things  considered, 
perhaps  it  is  the  strongest  that  can  be  offered  in  &vor  of  speaking 
written  sermons  from  memory. 

.  (4.)  But  it  is  also  argued,  that  preaching  without  reading  has  the 
general  sentiment  in  its  &vor.  This  fact,  however,  is  controverted. 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  a  certain  class  in  society  are  not 
friendly  to  reading  sermons,  unless  the  reader  be  so  accomplished 
in  his  work  as  to  exhibit  all  the  attributes  of  an  energetic  speaker. 
Then  they  may  tolerate  it,  rather  than  part  with  the  ministrations 
of  the  Word.  But  ^he  more  intellectual  and  literary  class  in 
society,  in  order  to  secure  premeditated  matter  expressed  in  good 
style,  show  a  preference  for  the  practice  of  reading  sermons.  In- 
deed, in  some  parts  of  the  Church,  there  are  those  who  foolishly 
conclude  that  the  absence  of  notes,  in  the  pulpit  is  the  absence  of 
good  sense  and  chaste  style  firom  a  sermon.  So  far  will  prejudice 
Bway  "  the  little  minds  of  little  men." 

In  the  established  Church,  reading  sermons  was  the  fixed,  uni- 
versal practice.  Most  of  the  Dissenters,  too,  adopted  this  mode. 
Beligion  declined,  and  formality  and  immorality  abounded,  when 
the  Methodists  arose,  conducted  by  the  Wesleys,  Whitfield,  Mor- 
gan, and  others,  and  produced  that  happy  change  in  the  state  of 
the  churches,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  seen  and  felt.  Now, 
the  Methodist  ministers,  both  Arminian  and  Calvinistic,  preached 
without  reading.  Their  sermons  were  not  refined  productions, 
but  edifying,  warm-hearted,  animated  and  pungent  discourses, 
which  awakened  deep  attention,  interested  the  common  mind. 
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and  spoke  powerfollj  to  the  understandings,  consciences,  and 
hearts  of  their  hearers.  Hence,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  their 
elForts  were  remarkably  successful :  though  persecuted,  their  con- 
verts increased  and  multiplied  into  an  host  But  ministers  and 
churches,  especially  when  religion  declines,  choose  to  have  ser- 
mons read;  but  this  practice,  in  process  of  time,  will  augment  any 
denomination  among  whom  good  sermons  are  spoken,  notwith- 
standing those  who  speak  them  shall  be  called  ^'  ranting,  fiinatical 
preachers,  Methodistical  and  extravagant" 

Impressed  with  this  &ct,  which  has  been  and  is  now  disclosed  in 
the  history  of  the  religious  denominations,  a  Unitarian  divine  of 
Cambridge,  Dr.  Ware,  has  strongly  recommended  the  practice  of 
speaking  a  sermon  without  reading  it,  in  order  that  the  sentiments 
of  his  sect  may  be  more  extensively  spread,  and  be  better  received 
among  the  common  people  of  this  country.  But  if  Socinian  and 
Universalist  preachers  are  wise  in  adopting  this  popular  mode  of 
preaching  error  and  heresy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  &ithfol  ser- 
vants of  Jesus  Christ  will  employ  the  best  means  and  measures  for 
the  dissemination  and  defense  of  the  truth.  When  men  engage  in 
the  gospel  service,  do  they  not  consecrate  their  memory,  as  well  as 
every  other  power,  to  the  service  of  Christ  ? 

(5.)  Another  argument  in  fotvor  of  preaching  without  reading 
sermons,  is,  that  it  corresponds  better  with  those  parts  of  pastoral 
duty  which  relate  to  the  administration  of  reproof,  admonition,  and 
affectionate  expostulation,  and  enables  the  preacher  to  inspect  the 
congregation  in  worship.  Beproo&  in  writing,  or  when  read,  lose 
half  their  force.  Masters  and  parents  understand  the  art  of  re- 
buking better  than  to  commit  their  rebukes  to  writing,  and  read 
them  to  their  servants  and  children.  The  eye  conveys  reproof 
with  much  pointedness  of  either  compassion  or  severity ;  and  the 
eye  should  examine  the  persons  admonished,  and  be  an  instrument 
in  regulating  the  judgment  and  the  discourse. 

Further :  The  preacher  who  delivers  his  sermons  without  reading 
them,  commands  a  view  of  all  those  to  whom  he  dispenses  the  Word, 
and  derives  from  this  circumstance  many  advantages  which  are 
lost  to  the  mere  reader.  Oft  have  I  ascertained,  by  looking  at  the 
countenances  of  those  to  whom  I  preached,  that  some  were  seri- 
ously impressed,  and  others  under  concern  of  mind  about  their 
future  state,  before  they  were  willing  &intly  to  acknowledge  the 
&ct  to  themselves. 
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(6.)  To  preach  without  reading  enables  the  preacher  to  introduce 
(as  he  can  in  prayer,  without  written  forms)  many  useful  and  per- 
tinent thoughts  which  occur  while  he  is  speaking;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  serves  to  i^nprove  his  talent  for  extemporizing,  and 
to  qualify  him  to  preach  to  edification  when  his  written  pnepaia- 
tions  are  not  to  be  had. 

Considering  the  many  interruptions  to  study  in  the  life  of  the 
£vangeli(^  Pastor,  the  frequent  calls  made  upon  him  for  preach- 
ing, it  is  certainly  his  bounden  duty  to  cultivate  his  talent  for 
communicating  religious  instruction  "in  season  and  out  of  season.^ 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  in  committing  words  arranged  in  sentences 
to  memory,  he  is  pursuing  the  direct  method  to  furnish  himself 
with  phraseology,  when  he  is  called  to  speak  extempore.  How 
much  of  an  eloquent  orator's  speech,  whether  at  the  bar,  in  the 
senate,  or  in  the  pulpit,  as  it  respects  both  ideas  and  words,  is 
furnished  by  his  memory  presenting  what  he  had  before  thought 
and  said,  in  the  very  words  in  which  he  had  before  clothed  his 
thoughts  and  sayings,  has  perhaps  never  been  accurately  determined 
by  himself.  Doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  every  off-hand  speech 
is  made  up  of  old  ideas  and  old  phraseology,  with  some  modifica- 
tion and  various  arrangement. 

I  have  now  stated  the  arguments  by  which  the  friends  of  reading 
sermons,  and  the  enemies  of  that  practice,  which  is  now  almost 
universal,  support  their  respective  opinions.  My  own  judgment 
in  this  matter  may  be  collected  from  the  following  remarks : 

i.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  gospel  ministry,  should  be 
educated  for  both  reading  and  speaking  sermons  well.  A  good 
reader  is  often  a  poor  speaker;  and  one  who  can  speak  forcibly 
sometimes  reads  ill.  Hence  arises  the  relative  importance  of  culti- 
vating both  the  arts  of  reading  and  of  speaking  well  in  a  publio 
assembly.  A  good  reader,  let  me  observe,  will  require  more  train- 
ing than  need  be  bestowed  on  one  of  a  good  voice  and  respectable 
mental  power,  to  make  him  an  impressive  speaker.  Hence,  among 
the  great  number  in  the  churches  who  restrict  thepisefves  closely 
to  their  manuscripts,  few  read  well.  Doubtless  they  might  do 
better ;  but  content  themselves  with  their  written  work,  pass  the 
^ye  over  it  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  and  are  never  able  to 
exhibit  in  their  reading  any  thing  of  the  grace  and  force  of  the 
speaker. 
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ii  The  natural  endowments  and  gifts  of  men  are  yarions;  so 
mttch  so,  that  there  are  those  who  can  deliver  sermons  better  by 
reading  than  by  speaking  them ;  and  there  are  those  who  never 
can  read  with  that  fluency,  modulation,  and  propriety  which  is 
necessary  to  excite  in  hearers  a  deep  interest  in  a  subject  They 
must  be  untrammelled  by  notes,  and  then  they  speak  well.  In  the 
view  of  these  facts,  shall  one  way  of  delivery  be  prescribed  to  all 
who  preach?  No,  indeed:  let  those  who  read  well  never  injure 
their  sermons  by  attempting  free  oratory,  for  which  they  are 
utterly  disqualified.  Let  those  who  can  commit  their  compositions 
and  speak  them  with  grace  and  dignity,  avoid  through  indolence 
every  awkwardness  to  which  reading  wUl  subject  them. 

liL  What  then  must  be  the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  so  &r  as 
students  of  theology  are  concerned?  It  is  obviously  this:  I.  They 
should  aim,  in  the  course  of  their  education,  both  to  read  and 
speak  sermons  well.  The  best  speaker  may,  through  ag^  and  the 
loss  of  memory,  or  the  want  of  time  to  commit  his  sermoUi 
find  it  necessary  to  fiiU  back  upon  his  notes,  and  read  them: 
then  the  art  of  reading  becomes  a  valuable  acquisition.  So  the 
best  reader  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  require  him  to 
speak  without  notes :  how  useftd,  then,  will  be  his  spesiking  talent 
He  will  not  be  silent,  but  do  the  best  he  can ;  for  he  is  not  a  bound 
slave  to  his  manuscript.  Let,  then,  both  the  gift  of  reading  and 
tke  accomplishment  of  speaking  well  be  cultivated  in  a  theologi- 
cal school.  II.  Every  theological  student  should  seriously  exam- 
ine into  his  natural  and  acquired  gifts,  and  try  to  ascertain  whether 
those  gifts  fit  him  to  be  a  better  reader  of  sermons  than  a  speaker, 
or  vice  versd.  Some,  through  indolence,  will  give  the  preference 
to  reading,  though  they  read  ill.  Others,  from  love  of  praise,  wiH 
play  the  orator,  when  they  should  adhere  to  their  manuscripts. 
That  mode  of  delivery  should  be  adopted  by  the  preacher  which 
corresponds  best  with  his  gifts ;  and  thus  he  should  pursue. 
In  closing,  I  add  the  following 

4 

Practical  Reflections. 

What  I  have  said  respecting  the  composition  and  the  delivery  of 

sermons,  is  entitled  to  your  serious  consideration.    You  Uve  in  a 

country  where,  and  in  an  age  when,  letters  are  cultivated  to  such 

a  degree  by  means  of  primary  schools,  as  to  imbue  the  minds  of 
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the  populace  with  a  taste  for  literature,  and  to  create  public  speak- 
ers ia  al],  the  departments  of  life.  Our  &ee  institutions  encourage 
the  poorest  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  urge  the  young  to  aim  at 
distinction  in  letters  and  in  elocution.  Hence,  £rom  the  schools 
of  agriculture  and  trade,  as  well  as  from  the  halls  of  science,  pro- 
ceed numerous  public  speakers.  They  start  up  on  every  side,* 
and  display  no  small  share  of  intellectual  and  oratorical  power. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  people,  shall  the  preacher  neglect  Iub 
gift  of  preaching?  Shall  he  in  the  best  of  all  causes  exhibit  infe- 
rior capacity  and  little  persuasive  influence  over  others  7  Shall  he 
write  carelessly,  and  speak  ineffdctively  ?  This  he  cannot  do  but 
by  disregarding  the  injunctions  of  Paul,  and  the  obligations  of 
religion.  Ministers  particularly  are  soldiers  engaged  in  the  war 
of  which  the  Saviour  said,  '^  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth, 
but  a  sword ;"  a  war  of  truth  against  damnable  heresies ;  a  war 
of  righteousness  against  unrighteousness;  of  Ohrist  against  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  of  darkness.  This  momentous  conflict, 
which  involves  the  best  interests  of  precious  souls,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment or  the  loss  of  the  fiivor  of  God,  which  is  emphatically  "  life," 
surely  demands  the  exertion  of  your  best  powers,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  your  best  gifts.  These  are  your  weapons  as  soldiers.  Let 
them  be  polished  and  bright;  and  be  skilful  in  the  use  of  them, 
that  you  may  be  more  successful  in  battle.  Try  to  com{)ose  ser- 
mons and  to  speak  them  so  well,  that  your  ministry  shall  be  at- 
tractive, and  your  work  approved.  Never  tire  in  the  work  of 
preparation  for  the  pulpit.  Guard  against  the  thirst  of  acquiring 
worldly  property ;  for  under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  your 
mind  will  surely  turn  away  from  those  applications  to  study,  and 
oblige  you  to  preach  slovenly,  and  to  be  stationary,  if  not  to  retro- 
grade, iu  your  mental  power  for  the  gospel  service.  Intent  upon 
laying  up  mere  treasure  on  earth,  upon  possessing  a  farm  or 
shares  in  banks,  stocks,  etc.,  many  ministers  in  this  day  are  indo- 
lent pastors,  and  conclude  that  any  kind  of  preaching  on  the  Sab- 
bath will  Satisfy  the  demands  of  an  indulgent  congregation. 

But  let  it  be  your  study  to  "be  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 

*  The  movements  of  politieal  and  religtoas  beDorolent  looieties  oonstantiy  ihrow 
oat  many  of  vHrinns  MX,  who  oecopy  the  pablto  attention  by  speechee  on  varioiis 
topios.  It  is  indeed  with  us  an  age  of  public  talking,  with  the  exhibition  of  eyery 
grade  of  talent 
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ment,  fitithful  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  "  Give  thyself 
wholly  to  these  things."  Be  willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  of 
choice,  of  woridly  enjoyment,  to  be  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  wise 
in  counsel,  powerful  in  preaching,  and  successful  in  your  ministry. 
Here,  however,  your  efforts  at  improvement  in  writing  and 
speaking  well  may  be  arrested,  by  hearing  it  said,  from  the  lips  of 
some  who  claim  to  be  eminently  pious,  "Away  with  your  college 
rules  and  directions ;  let  us  have  no  oratory  in  the  pulpit.  Plain- 
ness of  speech  and  gravity  should  characterize  the  pastor,  not  elo- 
quence." Of  the  eloquent  preacher  they  are  disposed  to  say,  "  He 
does  not  preach  by  the  Spirit;  he  is  too  learned,  too  theatrical,  all 
declamation,"  eta  Such  persons  little  understand  what  eloquence 
is;  and  they  would  have  condemned  the  apostle  Paul  (had  they 
not  known  him  to  be  an  apostle)  when,  on  many  occasions,  he 
preached  most  eloquently  and  forcibly.  There  is  no  hostility  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  between  eloquence  and  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  The  highest  intellectual  attainments,  the  noblest 
powers  of  oratory,  are  in  their  choicest  place  when  they  serve  the 
eause  of  truth,  and  operate  to  turn  the  wicked  firom  the  error  of 
their  ways. 


LECTURE    XI. 


PART  n. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFHOE.  . 
THB  DirrT  Of  niATBR. 

The  qjiJua3ifaxiJiijofM  required  for  the  office  of  the  Evangelioal 
Pastor,  have  a  direct  relation  to  the<2u^  which  that  office  imposes 
on  him.  Office,  strictly  speaking,  consists  of  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  him  who  holds  it ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  high  char 
acter  of  the  office,  in  its  relations  and  ends,  is  always  the  weight 
of  the  obligations  to  execute  it  welL  The  pastoral  office  is  the 
highest  wherewith  a  human  being  can  be  invested  in  this  world ; 
hence  its  duties  have  a  corresponding  elevated  character.  Hence 
the  apostle  Paul  said,  "  I  speak  unto  you  Gentiles,  inasmach  as  I 
am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles:  Imcf/gmjy  mine  office.^^  "For  ne- 
cessity is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel."    (1  Cor.  ix.  16,J 

I  shall  commence  this  second  part  of  Pastoral  Theology  with  the 
consideration  of  that  particular  course  of  public  action  in  which  " 
the  gifts  of  a  pastor  are  to  be  displayed ;  or  in  other  words,  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  aohmn  duties  which  the  laws  of  Christ 
and, his  own  ordination  vows  render  incumbent  on  him :  for  here 
duty  is  every  thing,  and  gifts  are  valuable  only  as  they  serve  to 
qualify  a  minister  of  the  Word  better  for  the  discharge  of  his  im- 
portant trust. 

Had  the  Saviour  instituted  the  gospel  ministry  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  his  laws,  and  of  publishing  certain  facts  in 
which  men  as  sinners  have  a  deep  interest,  that  ministry,  it  will  be 
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perceived,  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  fidthfiil  preaching  of  bis  Word ; 
even  as  a  public  crier  or  herald  of  a  cit j>  discharges  his  duty  to  the 
magistracy,  by  duly  proolaimiiig  in  the  stveets  the  laws  which  they 
have  enacted.  But  the  Saviour  came  to  save  sinneis,  and  to 
gather  a  people  unto  himself  to  shoir  forth  his  praise ;  he  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  darkness,  to  form  a  kingdom  made  up  of 
those  of  every  nation  who  submit  to  his  sceptre,  to  organize  a 
society  united  to  him  by  special  ties,  and  governed  by  special  laws. 
This  society  is  the  Christian  Church ;  a  Church  which,  from  its 
unity  and  social  constitution,  is  exhibited  in  Scripture  uncler  the 
expressive  images  of  an  organized  living  body — ^^  a  flock  " — ^'  an 
household  " — "  a  city  " — "  a  kingdom  ''i— "  a  temple." 

Now,  if  it  be  in  <^(7Aurc&,  aswellas  in  the  world,  of  importance 
to  sinners  that  the  gospel  ministry  are  to  be  employed  in  active 
service,  then  it  is  obvious  that  ministers  must  be  more  than  her- 
alds and  preachers^  they  must  be  also  pastors — bishops — stew- 
ards— watchmen  over  souls — ^rulers,  who  hold  '^the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Such  the  Saviour  constituted  them.  "  He 
gave  pastors  and  teachers."  (Ephes.  iv.  11.)  He  charged  Peter  "  to 
feed  his  sheep  and  his  lambs ;"  and  lest  it  might  be  thought  thai 
Peter  alone  was  invested  with  a  pastoral  office,  he  directed,  by  his 
Spirit,  Peter  himself  to  say  to  his  fellow-presbytcre,  "  Peed  the 
flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereoi^ 
not  by  constraint,  but  willingly ;"  and  he  led  Paul  to  ascribe  the 
same  official  character  to  ministers:  ''Take  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flodk:  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  (as  pastors)  the  Church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."    (Acts  zx.  2$.) 

The  pastoral  cffi/ce  is  insepatably  connected  with  Ae  gospel  ministry. 
Ministers  may  have  no  special  charge ;  but  they  are  officially  pre- 
pared to  exercise  pastoral  functions,  whenever  circumstances  re- 
quire it  As  evangelists  and  as  missionaries,  they  may  be  set  apart 
to  do  gospel  service  where  no  organised  chtlrch  exists;  but  they 
carry  with  them  power  to  watch  over,  feed  and  nourish  all  the  con- 
verts the  Word  can  make ;  or  in  other  words,  to  exercise  imme- 
diately pastoral  care  over  all  who  shall  believe  under  their  min- 
istry. 

In  what  particular  manner,  whether  by  a  fixed  settlement  among 
4  people  and  in  one  congregation,  or  by  itineracy  among  religious 
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societies  distribnted  in  towns  or  districts,  .ministers  shall  dis- 
charge the  pastoral  office^  is  a  matter  which  need  not  here  claim 
our  special  attention.  Pastoral  care  may  be  exercised  by  minis- 
ters, whether  they  are  itinerant  or  settled  pastors*  As  care  implies 
inspection,  such  inspection  c&n  be  better  made  and  maintained  by 
assigning  to  one  minister  the  charge  of  one  religious  society,  and 
rendering  his  relations  to  such  society  as  intimate  and  fixed  as 
circumstances  will  permit. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel  regularly  called  and  ordained,  are  then, 
by  a  divine  constitution  "  jMi^tor^,"  as  well  as  teachers.  They  are 
here  *^  shepherds,"  subordinate  to  the  ''  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls,"  and  as  such,  various  arduous  duties  devolve  on  them; 
duties  which  have  an  awful  responsibility  attached  to  them. 

Let  me  enumerate  the  principal  pastoral  duties  in  this  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  each  one  under  particular  consideration. 

All  pastoral  duties  may  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
J^istoral  Instruction;  for  a  pastor  is  called  to  instruct,  both  by 
tdoching  and  by  eocample. 

The  particular  duties  to  be  performed  by  ihe  pastor,  in  teaching, 
are  these,  namely : 

I.  Offerino  dp  Prayer  in  SoaAL  Worship. 

II.  Preaching  the  Word  of  God. 

III.   ADMmiSTERIKG  THE  HOLY  SaCRAHEKTS. 

IV.  Catechising  the  Young  op  his  Flock, 

V.  Visiting  the  Families,  especially  the  Sick. 

VI.  Governing  the  Flock — ^exercising  Discipline. 

VII.  Cooperating  with  the  Ministry  in  extending  the 
Church,  and  in  exercising  care  over  all  the  Churches. 

From  this  enumeration  of  duties  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
pastor  has  much  to  do,  and  may  well  exclaim,  "  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  T'  Blessed  be  God !  the  promise  of  a  crown  of  life 
hereafter  is  attached,  not  to  perfectness  of  work,  nor  to  success, 
but  to  " faithfulness."  Bev.  ii  10 :  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  /  unll  give  thee  a  crown  of  lifeJ^    The  first  duty  is — 

I.  Offering  up  Prayer  in  Social  Worship. 

Of  pastoral  prayer,  as  it  is  a  gifi,  I  have  spoken  in  Lectures  IV. 
and  V. ;  but  pastoral  prayer,  as  well  as  preaching,  sustains  an- 
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olher  character.    It  is  an  important  duty  of  the  aaored  ministxy ; 
and  in  this  light  I  shall  now  consider  it. 

The  apostles,  in  actual  service  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were 
bound  by  their  office  "  to  give  themselves  to  prayer^^  as  well  as  to 
"the  ministry  of  the  Word."  These  words  express  clearly  the  fisu^t, 
thut  while  pastors  are  to  pray  in  their  closets  and  in  their  fiunilies, 
like  all  other  Christians  whoftralk  along  the  heavenly  road,  and 
"follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  they  are  to  be  engaged  in  prayer, 
while  leading  in  ikd  worship  of  Christian  aasemblies,  as  their  frequent 
and  set  business,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  same  duty,  in  visiting 
fixmilvss  under  their  care,  especially  when  they  attend  on  the  sick, 
the  afflicted,  and  troubled  in  mind. 

For  the  performance  of  this  duty,  as  well  as  that  of  preach- 
ing the  Word,  the  pastor,  as  I  have  before  said,  shoxQd  "  covet  the 
best  gifts,"  and  seek  to  do  his  work  with  a  praying  heart,  and  in 
an  edifying  manner.  The  preparations,  on  his  part,  for  this  par- 
ticular service,  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  fifth  Lecture.  It  re- 
mains here  to  remind  you,  that  it  will  be  highly  advantageous  to 
the  young  pastor,  to  store  his  memory  with  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  are  petitions  to  Grod  by  the  pious  of  former  times, 
and  which  may  be  easily  converted  into  supplication  now:  for 
religion  in  every  age  is  the  same  in  its  nature,  and  "  the  just," 
firom  Abel  down,  have  lived  by  faith  and  prayed  "  in  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  also  to  write  down  and  commit  to  memory  those  peti- 
tions which  constitute  the  substance  of  prayer,  and  apply  to  the 
circumstances  of  particular  Christian  congregations,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  Church  at  large ;  and  especially,  in  public  pastoral 
prayer,  to  remember  that  believers  in  Christ  are  "all  mem* 
bers  of  one  body,"  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and  to  pray,  not  only  for  a  particular  church,  but; 

1.  For  "  da  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth.^'  Ephes.  vi  18 :  "  Pray- 
ing always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watch- 
ing thereunto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication  y&raU  aatnte." 

Is  it  asked  why  pastors  should  pray  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  with  great  engagedness  of  spirit,  for  all  the  saints  ?  I  reply, 
that  this  duty  results — 

(1.)  From  the  near  relation  which  Christians  sustain  to  one  an- 
other; a  relation  more  intimate,  honorable,  and  lasting,  than  that 
which  children  sustain  to  their  parenta 
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Children  and  other  earthly  kindred  are  bound  to  ns  by  blood 
and  natural  affection ;  but  death  soon  severs  this  feeble  tie.  Saints 
are  united  by  one  Holy  Spirit  together  in  one  Lord.  The  chord 
which  connects  them  is  a  heavenly  and  everlasting  one,  and  their 
transition  from  this  life  to.  a  future  one  will  serve  to  bind  them 
still  doeer.  In  heaven,  shall  be  fiilly  exhibited.that  glorious  uni(^ 
of  the  saints  to  one  another,  and  of  all  to  himself,  for  which  the 
Saviour  prayed  and  died:  ^^I  in  thei;n,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one ;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect 
in  one."    (John  xviL  22,  28.) 

Here  let  me  observe,  that  in  relation  to  the  22d  verse,  just 
quoted,  Socinus  (Cont  Wick.,  c.  6)  attempts  to  convert  its  words 
into  an  argument  against  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  says,  '^  Christ  is  not  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father ;  but 
has  with  him  only  a  unity  of  will,  such  a  unity  'as  his  redeemed 
ones  have  with  him:  for  they  are  one  in  Christ,  not  by  a  unity  of 
essence,  but  a  oneness  of  wHl.  Our  proposition  is  evidently  true," 
he  adds,  "because  Jesus  here  lik^is  the  oneness  of  believers  with 
himself,  to  his  oneness  with  the  Father." 

To  set  aside  this  erroneous  comment,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask :  Does 
our  Lord  here  say  that  he  has  no  other  oneness  with  the  Father 
than  that  of  which  his  union  with  his  people  exhibits  a  likeness? 
Not  at  all :  yet,  it  is  upon  this  false  assumption  that  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Socinian  chief  rests.  Besides,  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  express  only  a  similitude  of  oneness  in  a  certain  respect, 
not  an  equoH  oneness  in  all  respects ;  just  as  lus  words  do  in  Mati 
V.  48 :  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect." 

But,  nevertheless,  the  union  of  believers  to  Christ  is  most  inti* 
mate.  There  is  a  mysterious  glory  in  it  The  connecting  tie  is 
that  Holy  Spirit  whose  work  is  perfect ;  and  in  heaven,  where 
"the  Lamb's  wife,"  having  made  herself  ready,  shall  appear 
'*  without  spot  or  wrinkle,"  that  union  shall  be  manifested  in  all 
its  extent  and  perfection.  But  let  me  hasten  to  say,  that^  standing 
here  thus  united  to  Christ  and  to  "all  the  saints,"  our  prayers 
must  correspond  with  that  high  relation.  As  being  "  partakers  of 
the  same  divine  nature,"  as  children  by  regeneration  and  adoption  * 
of  one  heavenly  Father,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  as  soldiers 
engaged  under  one  chief  in  the  same  conflict,  as  travellers  on  the 
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same  higbwaj,  and  as  fellow-heirs  of  an  eternal  inheritanee  in 
gloiji  the  Saints  should  oeenp j  a  particular  place  in  our  suppBcaf 
tions.  With  what  weight  did  their  spiritual  prosperity  press  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  apostles !  ^'  I  have,"  said  John, ''  no  greater  joj 
than  that  my  children  walk  in  the  truth."  ^'  I  live,"  said  Paul, 
"if  ye  stand  fisist  in  the  Lord«"  So  now  we  must  habitually  say 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  "  Let  there  be  dew  upon  Israel  f  "  Feed 
thine  inheritance,  and  lift  them  up  for  ever;"  "Help,  Lord  I  for 
the  godly  man  ceaseth ;"  "  Let  grace  abound  to  all  who  lore  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerily ;"  "  For  my  brethren  and  com- 
panions' sake,  we  must  say,  Peace  be  within  thee:  because  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I  will  seek  thy  good." 

(2.)  The  duty  of  praying  for  " all  saints"  also  results  from  the 
&ct,  that  they  are  "  £^  eaocdient  offht  earth " — "a  chosen  generation  " 
— '^'a  holy  nation."  Their  moral  worlh  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
of  multitudes  of  ungodly  men,  formed  into  either  dvil  or  literary 
societies.  They  constitute  "  the  house  of  the  Lord  " — "  the  habita- 
tion of  God,  through  the  Holy  Spirit" — "  a  building  fitly  framed 
together,  and  growing  up  into  an  holy  temple. in  the  Lord" — "a 
body,  joined  together,  and  .contracted  by  that  which  every  joint ' 
supplieth)  and  in  which  there  is  to  be  an  effectual  woridhg,  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  to  the  increase  of  the  whole."  (Ephes.  ii 
21 ;  iv.  16.) 

But  will  not  God  surely  bring  his  saints  to  the  enjoyment  of 
everlasting  glory  ?  and  if  he  will  preserve  them  unto  his  heavenly 
kingdom,  do  they  not  stand  in  less  need  of  our  prayers  tlfiEm  those 
who  are  still  afar  off?  Jehovah,  it  is  true,  who  hath  effectuaUy 
called,  will  glorify  his  saints.  But,  be  it  observed,  that  there  is 
an  established  order  in  accomplishing  this  work,  and  thai  order 
requires  the  intervention  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  If,  there- 
fore, we  desire  that  our  fellow-travellers  on  the  heavenly  road 
shall  be  supported  and  guided  all  their  journey  through,  we  must 
pray  especially  for  them.  '^  I,  the  Lord,  have  spoken  it,  and  I 
will  do  it."  I3  it  then  unnecessary  to  pray  ?  No,  indeed ;  for  it 
is  immediately  added,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Yet  for  all  these 
things  I  wiU  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Lsrad,  to  do  it  for 
th«n." 

Li  praying  for  all  the  saints,  the  pastor  will  remember,  of  course, 
that  portion  of  them  which  is  committed  to  his  pastoral  care^ 
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and  will  supplicate  with  a  special  reference  to  the  states  of  those 
of  this  number  who  are  involred  in  trouble  of  mind,  laboring 
under  the  pressure  of  affliction,  exposed  to  any  threatening  evil, 
or  giving  any  evidence  of  backsliding,  though  such  may  not  be 
present  in  the  worshipping  assembly. 

Prayer  for  those  who  decline  in  religion  is  always  better 
received  than  reproof,  and  may  be  happily  used  for  their  recov- 
ery when  reproof  would  be  an  imprudent  measure.  But  let  no 
pastor  discover  his  displeasure  at  particular  persons  by  his  public 
prayers.  Those  who  do  this,  degrade  the  sacred  office:  '^they 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of."  Compassion  and 
benevolence  towards  others  must  leaven  our  hearts  in  prayer; 
otherwise  we  cannot  say,  as  our  Lord  hath  taught  us,  ^^  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us." 

There  may  be  occasions  on  which  a  minister  of  the  Word  is 
unjustly  treated  by  persons  under  his  pafTtoral  care,  and  it  may 
be  his  duty  to  complain  of  such  at  the  throne  of  grace.  In  those 
cases,  let  his  complaints  be  made  in  secret  prayer,  and  his  sup- 
plications be  offered  up  at  the  same  time  for  the  conversion  of  all 
who  despitefully  use  him  and  persScute  him. 

%  Another  prominent  sulject  of  petition  in  public  prayer 
by  the  pastor  is,  the  conversion  of  sinners.  For  this  end  the 
ministry  was  instituted ;  for  this  end  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached. 
The  conversion  of  sinners  is  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Church:  hence  otir  Lord  directed  his  disciples  to  pray,  "thy 
kingdom  %ome,"  and  to  be  >solicitous  that  more  laborers  should  be 
sent  into  the  harvest*field.  Especially  should  pastors  pray  that 
sinners  shoiQd  be  turned  firom  their  evil  ways  to  God:  for  this  is 
the  Divine  command,  "  Ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep 
not  silence,  and  give  him  no  rest  until  he  make  Jerusalem  a  name 
and  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

Supplication  of  this  kind,  is  but  asking  a  blessing  upon  a 
pastor's  own  labors  in  the  field.  How  then  can  he  forbear  to 
entreat  that  the  Word  may  be  accompanied  with  Divine  power, 
and  that  new  accessions  may  be  made  to  the  sacramental  host  of 
God  ?    This  part  of  duty  in  prayer  is  scarcely  ever  neglected. 

It  has  however  been  asked.  How  far  is  a  pastor  authorized  to 
pray  for  any  particular  person  by  name,  who  is  in  a  distant  land 
and  remote  from  the  worshipping  assembly  ?    For  instance :  A 
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minister  in  one  of  our  city  churclies  prajed  that  Ood  would  bless 
a  convert  fix>m  Islamism  in  Asia,  mentioning  him  by  name,  "if 
he  were  yet  alive."  Is  such  an  act  to  be  commended  and  imitated? 
In  reply  to  these  questions,  I  would  observe,  first,  that  mentioning 
names  in  public  prayer,  even  of  those  who  belong  to  the  society, 
after  thei^  names  have  been  read,  with  their  request  for  the  prayer 
of  the  church,  is  not  necessary,  and  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
mended ;  second,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  permitted  that  a  pastor 
shall  introduce  by  name,  in  public  prayer,  a  person  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  greater  part  of  the  church,  and  of  whose  par- 
ticular circumstances,  from  his  remote  situation,  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  at  the  present  time.  Prayer  is  an  act  of  social  worship. 
The  church  must  pray  with  the  understanding,  as  well  as  with 
the  heart.  Every  duty  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  wel&re* 
of  her  distant  members,  will  be  comprehended  in  her  supplica^ 
tions  for  ^*all  the  saints.'' 

8.  A  third  prominent  subject  of  petition  by  the  pastor  in  pub- 
lic social  worship,  is,  the  enlargement  of  the  visible  Church  of  Ood 
in  this  world.  This,  you  wili  perceive,  is  connected  with  the  duty 
of  praying  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  through  the  effectual 
operation  of  the  Word  just  preached  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it.  This  latter  has  more  particularly  in  view  the  conver 
flion  of  those  who  enjoy,  in  Christian  lands,  the  ministrations  of 
the  gospel :  but  the  foimer  has  respect  to  missionary  efforts ;  to 
the  conversion  of  nations  still  in  darkness ;  to  the  spread  of  truth 
abroad;  and  to  the  removal  of  all  those  obstacles  which  have 
hitherto  obstructed  the  onward  march  of  pure  Christianity,  and 
checked  the  enlargement  of  the  Church  among  the  Oentiles. 

Early  in  the  dispensation  of  mercy  to  the  human  family,  did 
God  declare,  that  through  the  appointed  Redeemer,  "the  seed  of 
Abraham,"  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  With 
delight  did  the  saints  subsequently  dwell  upon  this  fact,  that  all 
nations  should  see  the  salvation  of  God,  and  that  all  "  should  call 
him  blessed  who  should  procure  that  salvation,  and  the  whole 
earth  in  process  of  time  be  filled  with  his  glory."  Tlie  promised 
Saviour  came  to  Zion;  he  wrought  glorioualy,  triumphed  over 
the  pnnce  of  darkness,  and  made  not  Jerusalem  and  Judea  only^ 
but  the  whole  world,  the  theatre  of  his  operations.  The  Gentiles 
were  called ;  parts  of  the  earth  were  enlightened  and  GhristiaB* 
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ized;  but  much  laud  rezuaius  to  be  conquered  and  poesesaed  by 
the  tribes.  And  are  they  not  at  this  day  moving,  and  going  up 
to  the  noble  conflict ;  and  shall  not  prayer  be  incessantly  made 
by  pastors  for  their  success  ?  Surely,  the  words  of  the  prophet 
mark  out  the  duty  of  every  Christian  minister  in  this  respect : 
"  For  Zion's  sake  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I 
will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  bright* 
ness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth."  (Isa. 
Ixii,  1.) 

For  encouragement  in  thus  praying,  how  much  hath  God 
spoken  in  his  Word  1  How  numerous  and  rich  are  his  promises  I 
What  glorious  things  are  spoken  of  the  final  victory  of  Zion  over 
all  her  foes  I  *'  Her  King  shall  reign  from  sea  to  sea,  firom  the 
rivers  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  ^'All  the  Gentiles  shall  see 
thy  righteousness,"  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ''and  all  kings  thy 
glory." 

The  last  clause  of  this  prophecy,  a  Jewish  writer  has  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  Christian  faith.  "It  is  here  promised  to 
Zion,"  he  says,  "that  the  Israel  of  God  shall  be  very  glorious  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah,  so  that  all  kings  shall  submit  to  him, 
and  see  the  glory  of  his  Church :  but  this  has  not  yet  been  ful- 
filled, therefore  l^e  Messiah  has  tot  yet  come." 

I  reply,  briefly,  that  this  prediction  cannot  refer  to  the  day  of 
the  Messiah's  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  for  the  same  prophet  tells 
us  that  then  he  should  "be  despised  and  rejected  of  men."  But 
the  prophecy  must  refer  to  events  under  the  new  dispensation,  to 
be  introduced  by  the  Messiah  in  person.  Now  that  dispensation 
actually  came  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  still  exists,  but  is 
not  yet  terminated.  Before  it  closes,  the  prediction,  which  is  now 
in  progress,  shall  receive  its  full  and  glorious  accomplishment. 
"All  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  the  light  of  the  Church,  and  all 
kings  shall  see  her  glory." 

In  looking  back  on  past  dispensations,  we  find  that  God  has 
exercised  a  sovereign  pleasure  with  respect  to  the  exact  times 
when  he  should  fiilfil  his  Word.  He  promised  to  give  to  Abra 
ham's  descendants  by  Sarah  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
This  promise  was  partially  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  but  its 
complete  fulfilment  did  not  occur  until  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.    So  it  will  be  at  the  "end  of  these  days,"  that  the  pro- 
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cbctaoDs  and  promises  in  relation  to  the  glorj  of  the  Ofattrch  shall 
noeive  their  full  aocompliBhinent. 

Besidefl,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  predicted  glory  of  the 
Ghurch  shall  consist  in  her  pnrity  and  spirituality,  and  not  in 
worldly  grandeur  and  visible  splendor. 

Here,  while  pressing  the  duty  of  pastoral  prayer  for  the  to- 
largement  of  the  Church  throughout  the  earth,  let  me  remind 
yo^  that  it  was  usual  with  the  primitive  Christians  to  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  the  gospel  faith.  This  fact, 
wiiich  is  very  interesting  to  us,  we  are  told  by  Father  Origen, 
that  "  The  Gtentiles  wondered,  when  they  heard  such  prayer  drop 
fiom  the  lips  of  the  despised  Kazarenes,  who  were  but  as  a  hand- 
ful of  com  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains."  Celsus,  the  philos- 
opher, whose  heart  was  fired  with  rage  against  the  Christians, 
raised  a  contemptuous  laugh  at  what  he  considered  to  be  an 
absurd  and  extravagant  prayer.  He  said:  "^i  6  tovto  oiofitvo^^ 
oiitv  ovdep ;  ^  that  is,  *^  he  thought  such  a  universal  agreement  in 
one  mode  of  religious  belief  a  perfect  chimera,  and  those  who 
prayed  for  it  deserved  the  contempt  of  men  of  understanding." 

Regardless  of  the  sneers  of  this  self-conceited  philosopher,  the 
Christians  continued  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  until 
corruptions  seated  themselves  in  the  vitals  of  the  Church,  and 
many  lights  in  her  courts  were  extinguished.  Some  thought  that 
the  external  prosperity  of  the  Church  under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  was  the  promised  millennium!  The  Scriptures  on  this  subject 
were  sadly  misinterpreted.  Presently,  as  the  darkness  thickened 
under  the  sway  of  "  the  man  of  sin,  seated  in  the  temple  of  Cbd," 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  untaught;  the  prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  subjection  of  the  whole  world  to  the  Saviour's 
sceptre,  were  not  studied  in  their  series  and  connection  ;  and,  down 
to-  A.  D.  1600,  the  ancient  prayer  for  the  "  conversion  of  the 
world,"  excepting  as  this  event  was  contemplated  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  was  no  longer  heard  in  the  churches.  The  book  of  Reve- 
lation by  John,  beyond  the  first  three  chapters,  was  a  sealed  book. 

But  it  pleased  Gk)d,  as  years  rolled  away,  after  the  Reformation, 
to  awaken  the  minds  of  certain  learned  and  pious  men  to  the 
study  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Isaiah,  in  connection  with 
those  things  which  the  apostle  John  on  the  isle  of  Patmos  heard 
and  saw  in  vision.    The  result  was,  the  fullest  conviction  that  the 
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convetsioD  of  the  whole  world  was  prcHoised  and  predicted.  God  has 
so  spoken;  his  words  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation ;  the  na- 
tions should  be  blessed  with  the  blessing  of  £Btithfal  Abraham ;  the 
whole  earth  should  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  the 
Saviour.  Another  result  was,  the  revival  in  the  churches  of  the 
prayer  of  the  primitive  Christians  for  "  the  conversion  of  the  world." 
The  Church  of  Scotland  by  her  "  Memorial,"  stirred  up  the  hearts  of 
Christians  to  pray  every  where  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Church 
by  missionary  efforts,  for  the  liberation  of  all  nations  from  the 
power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  from  the  fetters  of  gross 
error,  superstition,  and  wickedness. 

Let,  then,  the  pastor  pray  especially  for  this  great  mercy.  Let 
him  supplicate,  that  millions  yet  unborn  may  see  the  salvation  of 
God,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer  may  be  displayed 
before  all  people,  and  his  Spirit  descend  like  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground. 

I  have  here  fixed  your  attention  upon  three  important  subjects, 
to  be  comprehended  in  public  pastoral  prayer;  while  you  need 
not  be  reminded,  that  such  prayer  will  of  course  embrace  those  pe* 
titions  which  the  ordinary  wants  and  circumstances  of  a  Christian 
congregation  naturally  prompt. 

On  the  questions  as  to  ?iow  often  is  the  pastor  to  offer  up  prayer 
at  one  season  of  pubUc  worship  in  one  place  7  and,  when  is  prayer 
to  be  introduced  ?  the  reply  to  be  made  is,  that  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures give  us  no  particular  rule  to  be  observed  in  this  branch  of 
duty.  They  permit  us  to  adopt  those  regulations  of  order,  or  such 
ordinances  for  conducting  public  worship,  as  shall  appear  to  be 
most  convenient  and  edifying.  Hence  various  denominations 
have  various  modes. 

Some  however  contend,  that  we  ought  to  open  our  worship  with 
prayer,  as  we  need  divine  grace  to  render  immediately  every  act 
of  worship  acceptable.  Others  affirm  that  prayer  is  a  most  solemn 
act  of  worship,  and  that  to  prepare  the  heart  for  it,  singing  is 
a  very  suitable  exercise.  The  question  of  preference  is  not 
entitled  to  a  serious  dispute.  It  is  of  more  moment  to  preserve 
ike  order  which  the  Church  to  which  we  belong  has  adopted,  than 
to  insist  upon  innovations  which  are  not  always  improvements. 

Again,  whether  prayer  shall  be  offered  up  in  the  public  worship 
of  God,  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  is  also  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the 
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judgment  of  the  ChurclL  There  i^pears  to  be  a  call,  arising  from 
the  very  ordinances  of  worship,  that  we  should  address  the  Lord 
more  than  once  in  prajer.  It  seems  very  proper  that  we  should 
supplicate  the  Divine  aid  before  sermon ;  hence,  all  the  chun^hes 
are  seen  to  do  it  In  like  manner,  after  the  Word  of  God  is 
preached,  shall  we  not  unite  to  give  thanks  for  this  mercy,  and 
pray  for  a  blessing  upon  the  Word  spoken  ?  Surely  the  duty  is 
obvious.  The  hearing  of  the  Word  is  adapted  to  awaken  serious 
thoughts,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  prayer.  Accordingly,  in  the 
early  Christian  assemblies,  we  are  told  prayer  usually  followed  the 
sermon.  And  though  the  Church  of  England  (attaching,  as  she 
does,  less  importance  than  we  do  to  the  ordinance  of  preaching) 
has  reversed  this  order,  yet  even  she,  with  many  popish  vestments 
hanging  around  her,  cannot  dismiss  the  assembly  without  a  short 
supplication. 

The  customs  of  the  Protestant  churches  have  fixed  upon  one  of 
the  prayers  offered  up  in  public  worship  by  the  pastor,  as  being 
that  which  should  be  more  full,  and  comprehend  the  various  de- 
sires and  wants  of  the  Church,  particular  and  catholic.  Hence  it 
is  usually  called  the  hng  prayer^  and  is  made  before  the  delivery 
of  the  sermon.  In  this  prayer  particularly,  the  pastor  must 
observe  the  order  which  I  have  recommended  in  Lecture  V.  He 
must  be  more  copious  in  his  praises,  and  requests,  and  pleadings, 
casting  the  eye  of  his  mind  around  upon  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  those  whom  he  leads  in  prayer,  and  upon  the  various 
interests  of  the  whole  militant  Church,  and  upon  the  state  of  the 
world  at  large. 

But,  in  this  longer  prayer,  ihret  defoets  which  pastors  betray, 
are  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  namely : 

(1.)  Some  drop  the  language  of  direct  supplication,  and  use  the 
Hdactic  style  of  preaching  the  Word.  This  fiiulty  mode  of  praying 
may  discover  versatility  of  talent,  and  admit  of  rhetorical  touches, 
but  it  subtracts  from  the  spirit  of  prayer,  while  it  assumes  the 
dress  of  instruction  to  Almighty  God.  When  it  becomes  familiar 
to  the  hearers,  however  favorably  it  first  fell  upon  their  ears, 
whatever  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  diction  it  first  awakened, 
it  presently  fails  to  excite  devotional  feelings,  and  to  lead  the 
heart  to  respond  to  petitions  which  are  so  exceedingly  few.  Let 
the  general  strain  of  prayer  then  be  an  anstver  to  that  question 
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which  a  gracioug  Ood  and  Father  asks  us,  whenever,  in  the  iqpuit 
of  prayer,  we  approach  his  throne  of  grace :  ^'  What  wilt  thou  that 
I  shall  do  unto  thee  7"    '^  Open  thj  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill  it'' 

(2.)  Another  defect  in  the  long  prayer  is  this :  Some  pastorsi  in 
this  prayer,  make  very  intelligible  references  to  the  particular  sins 
which  certain  persons  in  the  congiegation  have  lately  committed, 
and  express,  indirectly,  oensures  of  their  conduct.  This  mode 
often  excites  the  resentment  of  those  who  are  thus  prayed  at,  and 
leads  the  assembly  in  prayer,  from  what  concerns  the  whole,  to 
what  relates  to  individuals  as  sinners. 

(3.)  Some  pastors  continue  too  long  in  prayer.  The  Pharisees 
made  long  prayers.  The  prayers  of  the  synagogue  were  oppres- 
sively long,  a  fault  which  our  Saviour  condemned ;  a  £Biult  of 
which  many  of  the  infirm  in  worship  have  a  just  reason  to  com- 
plain :  for  prayer  is  an  exercise  of  elevation ;  it  calls  for  much 
abstraction  from  the  world  of  sense ;  a  spirit  that  will  converse 
only  with  God.  Now,  the  minds  of  worshippers  in  general  can?- 
not  stand  at  that  elevation,  nor  be  wrapped  up  in  that  abstractioi^ 
during  an  hour.  Besides,  regard  should  be  had  by  the  pastor  to 
his  immediate  subsequent  duties,  in  reading  and  preaching  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  the  infirmities  of  the  aged  in  the  worship- 
ping assembly.  Some  err,  in  this  respect.  They  love  to  hear 
themselves  pray,  and  protract  the  exercise  to  the  wearying  of 
others.  If  we  think  that  our  gift  for  any  religion  exercise  is 
good,  we  shall,  unless  grace  prevent,  be  too  fond  of  <^J^playing  it. 

The  shorter  prayer  is  to  follow  the  sermon.  But  i?:st,  let  it  not 
be  too  short  Its  length  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  preceding  sermon,  tha  nature  cf  the  sulgect 
of  the  discourse,  and  the  intervention  of  other  occasional  exer* 
daesy  such  as  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Secondly,  if 
any  thing  of  moment  has  been  forgotcen  in  the  long  prayer,  it 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  shorter,  to  which  the  Lord's 
Prayer  may  sometimec  bo  happily  appended.  Thirdly,  let  not 
the  shorter  prayer  bo  slovenly  performed,  and  hurried  over  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  92  if  the  preacher  were  tired  of  the  exercise  of 
worship,  and  anxious  to  have  done  with  it.  Fourthly,  let  the 
shorter  prayer  be  enriched  with  thanksgivings ;  let  it  supplicate  a 
blessing  upon  the  Word  spoken,  and  contain  &  happy  reference  to 
the  subject  discussed*    Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Be* 
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fonned  Choich  to  introduce  iato  the  short  prayeoT)  supplication 
for  the  nation  and  its  rulera  This  arrangement  has  its  use ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  distinct  subjects  of  prayer  are  not  so  easily 
forgotten  when  they  occupy  an  assigned  place.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  pastor  must  ordinarily  pray  for  "  kings,  and  all  that  are 
in  authority  in  the  land." 

But  there  are  additional  prayers  to  be  offered  up,  on  occasions 
of  th^  administration  of  the  sacraments.  To  these  prayers,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  are  to  be  made  by  the  pastor  when  he 
visits  &milies  and  the  sick,  I  shall  refer  when  I  come  in  course 
to  speak  of  those  parochial  duties  incumbent  on  pastors.  Here, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  again,  that  the  Evangelical  Pastor 
should,  more  than  others,  "give  himself  unto  prayor."  He 
should  prav  in  his  study,  while  engaged  in  composing  his  ser* 
mona.  luch  prayer  wUl  repress  in  h^  mind  the  pride  of  know- 
ledge,  divert  his  mind  firom  unprofitable  speculations,  rouse  him 
to  feel  his  dependence  upon  God,  and  his  own  entire  inability 
"to  give  an  increase  to  the  seed  which  he  sows,  and  to  the  plants 
which  he  waters,"  and  to  ask  for  special  aid  and  blessing,  and 
dispose  him  to  infuse  into  his  compositions  more. of  the  vitality 
and  tenderness  of  religion. 

The  pastor  should  be  regular  in  maintaining  domestic  worship^ 
by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  by  prayer.  If  circumstances 
should  admits  he  should  make  short  comments  upon  the  portion 
of  (}od*s  Word  while  reading  it,  for  the  better  instruction  of  all 
in  his  household.  The  Puritan  divines,  when  ejected  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  from  their  parishes,  and  prohibited  fix>m 
preaching  the  Word  publicly,  were  kindly  received  into  the 
houses  of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  and  requested  to  officiate  as 
chaplains.  This  they  did ;  and  in  conducting  morning  and  even- 
ing  devotions,  did  great  good.  In  those  domestic  establishments 
God  gave  them  many  converts,  as  seals  to  their  restricted  min- 
istry. 

Need  I  say,  that  the  pastor  should  pray,  when  requested,  by 
the  family  which  he  visits,  and  at  the  dose  of  a  religious  confer- 
ence with  two  or  more  of  the  pious?  Should  he  not  lift  up  his 
heart  to  God  when  he  enters  the  pulpit,  and  is  about  to  preach , 
that  Word,  the  efficacy  of  which  depends  not  upon  the  strength 
of  his  logical  powers,  and  the  charms  of  his  superior  eloquence, 
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but  upon  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  "Who  is  Paul,  and  who 
is  ApoUos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed?"  "Not  by  might| 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord," 

And  on  various  other  occasions  which  suit  the  exercise,  the 
pastor  should  ask  to  introduce  prayer,  as  befitting  and  profitable. 
But  here,  not  an  overwrought  zeal,  but  prudence,  should  be  dis- 
played, lest  prayer  should  be  pressed  when  the  work  to  be  pres- 
ently done,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  family,  do  not  accord  well 
with  that  solemn  exercise. 

But  while  the  pastor  is  to  be  a  man  of  prayer,  let  him  not  be 
wanting  either  in  hospitality  or  in  charity  to  the  poor.  Let  him 
not  be  avaricious  while  he  prays  much,  and  give  the  people  who 
observe  his  disposition  to  make  a  gain  of  godliness,  to  have  just 
reason  to  say :  "  He  is  ready  to  pray,  for  words  are  cheap ;  but 
his  heart  is  niggardly,  and  his  hand  is  never  extended  in  deeds  of 
melting  charity." 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  in  relation  to  this  pastoral  duty, 
by  refreshing  your  memories  with  the  few  canons  which  regu- 
late it. 

i.  Let  the  pastor,  for  this  public  duty,  be  diligent  "to  know 
the  state  of  his  flock." 

ii.  Let  him  seek  in  this  public  duty  the  aids  of  the  "  Spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication."  The  commission  to  preach  the  Word 
does  not  remove  the  poverty  of  a  pastor's  own  resources,  nor 
subdue  the  corruptions  of  his  own  heart.  He  must  receive 
Divine  influences  to  pray  by  faith,  with  humility  and  holy  fer- . 
vency. 

iii.  Let  the  pastor,  in  prayer,  accommodate  himself  to  the 
intellect  and  the  infirmities  of  those  with  whom  he  prays.  The 
many  require  plain  language,  language  in  which  the  heart  is 
wont  to  express  itself  in  the  momentous  concerns  of  relicpon. 
Surely,  simplicity  is  every  thing  in  supplication.  Bhetorical 
flourishes  are  out  of  place  in  this  solemn  exercise. 

iv.  Let  the  pastor,  as  I  have  before  taught,  avoid  the  evil 
of  a  distressing  prolixity  in  prayer.  What  is  said  by  P.  De 
Aliaco  on  this  subject,  forms  an  excellent  canon:  "In  divino 
ojBBcio,  non  tam  onerosa  prolixitas,  quam  devota  et  integra  bre- 
vitas  servatur." 

Li  the  discharge  of  this  pastoral  duty,  it  is  obvious   that 
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much  will  depend  upon  habitual  intercourse  with  God,  and 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  special  presence  in  prayer.  Hence 
erery  serious  mind  will  inquire,  How  shall  I  be  able  to  ascertain 
that  I  have  at  any  time  the  special  grace  of  God  in  prayer? 

To  aid  such  an  inquirer,  I  shall  here  remark  that  the  new 
man  in  Christ  Jesus  is  distinguished  by  a  happy  combination 
of  all  the  graces  of  the  divine  life,  and  that  those  graces  live 
together  in  the  same  renewed  mind,  and  are  so  many  evolutions 
of  one  great  principle.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  one  grace  is 
brought  prominently  forward  into  exercise,  the  Christian  may 
be  assured  that  all  the  graces  do  exist  in  his  soul;  for  they  are 
inseparably  connected  together,  though  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  on  particular  occasions,  but  one  grace  is  strongly  exldbited 
to  one's  oonscioasness.  Sometimes  in  prayer,  naked  fidth  in  the 
Divine  Word,  without  strong  movements  of  the  affections,  with* 
out  any  increase  of  comfort  and  joy,  is  brought  into  vigorous 
exercise ;  so  that  the  heart,  in  wrestling  with  God,  says  with  the 
ancient  patriarch,  "I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.'' 

Sometimes  in  prayer,  the  heart  sinks  deep  into  self-loathing 
and  self-abasement,  and  is  not  so  immediately  conscious  of  an 
overcoming  £Edth,  or  of  any  special  warmth  of  the  affection :  it  is 
brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  so  much  to  admire  and  appreciate 
the  excellencies  of  Christ,  as  to  survey  its  own  sins,  to  feel  its  own 
vileness,  and  to  say, ''  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

Again:  In  other  circumstances,  hve  will  melt  the  heart  in 
prayer,  and  stand  out  in  bold  relief  as  a  grace  that  rises  above 
either  repentance  or  faith.  The  Christian  then  feels  that  he  is 
called  "to  love  niuch,  because  much  has  been  forgiven  him." 
Whether  his  Saviour  will  own  him  or  not,  whether  his  faith  is 
weak  or  strong,  he  does  not  at  the  moment  stop  to  inquire :  he 
is  conscious  that  the  Saviour  is  most  precious,  and  that  he  does 
love  him  in  sincerity. 

Once  again:  Change  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian,  let 
new  trials  await  him,  and  his  soul  feels  sorely  the  pressure  of 
affliction.  Then,  sometimes  in  prayer,  patience,  fortitude,  and 
acquiescence  with  the  Divine  will,  will  be  the  predominant  ex- 
ercises of  his  soul.  His  heart  will  bow  submissively,  and  be 
disposed  to  say,  ''  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because 
thou  didst  it" 
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On  other  oocasioxis,  and  in  othev  circumstances,  the  heart  of 
the  belierer  in  prayer,  will  be  inspired  with  sympathy  for  the 
heathen,  or  for  Christians  under  persecution,  or  be  actuated  in  a 
high  degree  by  the  love  of  the  brethren,  or  by  zeal  for  the 
brighter  displays  of  the  glory  of  Gbd  among  the  nations. 

Be  it  then  remembered,  that  under  Divine  influence,  some  one 
particular  grace  will,  in  prayer,  be  called  out  to  view  by  circum- 
stances and  fit  occasions,  when  the  heart  of  the  Christian  is 
enlarged  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Keeping  this  fact  before  us, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  when  we  enjoy  the  special 
presence  of  God  in  prayer ;  for  the  evidence  will  be  found  in  the 
conscious  exercise  of  any  one  grace  of  the  divine  life  when  we 
pray. 

Mark,  then,  that  the  special  presence  of  (rod  in  prayer,  is 
plainly  indicated  by  holy  trembling  of  the  heart  in  our  ap- 
proaches to  Gtod,  and  in  our  attempts  to.  address  his  awftd  ma- 
jesty ;  or  by  the  holy  ardor  of  our  desires,  deep  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  smallest  token  for  good ;  or  by  penitential  exercises  of  the  soul, 
when  one  mourns  over  his  sins,  laments  over  the  hardness  of  his 
heart,  and  lies  low  before  the  mercy-seat,  we  are  sure  that  he  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  deep  feelings  of  godly  sorrow,  the  special  presence  of 
Ood  in  prayer  is  also  signified  either  by  strong  faith  in  the  Divine 
promises,  or  by  the  heart  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
missions  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  or  feeling  much 
sympathy  with  God's  afflicted  children. 

Let  us  not  err  in  judgment  here.  It  is  not,  as  some  think, 
by  rich  consolations  and  joys  alone,  that  we  acquire  evidence 
that  God  is  near  to  us  when  we  pray ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  his 
special  presence  is  proved  by  the  exhibition  of  any  one  grace 
prominently  in  prayer.  Jacob,  in  wrestling,  had  the  help  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant :  Job,  when  bereft  of  all  comfort,  but 
actuated  by  ardent  desires  "to  find  God"  in  the  sensible  com- 
munications of  his  ,love,  had,  at  that  very  moment,  much  grace 
given.  I  therefore  repeat  the  doctrine,  "  to  which  ye  will  do  well 
if  ye  give  heed,"  that  God  is  specially  present  with  us  in  prayer 
when  any  one  grace  is  found  in  vigorous  exercise.  He  may  be 
near  to  sustain  us,  not  only  when  every  difficulty  is  resolved, 
and  when  light  gladdens  the  soul,  but  also  when  we  are  abased, 
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when  we  take  pleasure  in  the  dust  of  Zion,  and  forgetting  oui^ 
selves,  ''weep  with  those  who  weep,  and  rejoice  in  the  gladness 
of  God's  people." 

I  purposely  turn  aside,  and  direct  your  attention  to  the  &ct| 
that  the  special  presence  of  God  is  evinced  by  any  one  of  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit  vigorously  exercised  in  prayer,  in  order  that 
the  heart  may  be  encouraged,  in  depressing  circumstances,  "to 
pray  and  not  to  faint"  We  are  apt  to  conclude  that  lively 
peace,  comfort,  and- joy,  are  the  only  evidences  that  Ood  is  near 
us  when  we  pray.  This  is  a  mistake ;  otherwise  his  divine  hand 
could  not  raise  us  from  the  dust  of  self-abasement,  and  draw  our 
''feet  out  of  the  miry  clay;"  otherwise,  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
prison,  Paul  and  Silas  could  not  have  so  prayed  as  to  unite  with 
their  prayers  loud  songs  of  praise.  But  he  hath  said, "  I  will  be  with 
thee  in  trouble."  When  amid  that  trouble,  there  is  little  to  be  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  sufferer,  save  patient  endurance  and  fortitude. 

Further,  for  your  encouragement  in  offering  up  pastoral  prayer, 
remember  that  you  shall  not  stand  alone.  The  pious  are  near  you 
to  aid  you  in  inquiring  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  for  blessings 
needed  These,  however  few  in  a  congregation,  let  the  pastor 
bring  together  in  a  praying  society,  and  exhort  them  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Such  concert  in  prayer  is  implied  in  the 
Saviour's  promise.  Matt  xviiL  20:  "Yerily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
if  two  of  you  shall  agree,  on  earth,  as  touching  any  thing  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven :  for  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name^ 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  How  can  a  good  pastor,  intent 
on  the  good  of  souls,  live  long  without  the  aid  of  praying  associ- 
ations, when  this  promise  meets  his  eye  ?  Surely,  it  should  excite 
him  to  action,  in  the  way  of  social  prayer  I  But  the  pastor,  to 
gain  his  end,  should  discover  uncommon  diligence  in  introducing 
regular  family  worship  among  the  people  of  his  charge.  Domestio 
prayer  is  the  school  for  public  social  prayer.  He  who  can  pray  in 
his  family,  unembarrassed  and  ready  in  utterance,  will  soon  be 
qualified  to  lead  in  congregational  prayer*meetings.  This  fact  is 
every  where  manifest  in  the  churches. 

A  pastor  however  may  say,  "  I  can  find  but  one  or  two  per- 
sons near  me  who  will  undertake  prayer  in  public,  and  but  very 
few  willing  to  attend  prayer-meeting."    In  reply,  the  Word  of 
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God,  as  you  well  know,  does  not  call  every  pastor  to  bestow  liis 
labor  upon  fields  richly  cultivated,  and  exhibiting  much  precious 
fruit  to  the  eye.  No,  indeed;  some  of  the  Saviour's  servants,  like 
Paul,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  apostles,  were  directed  to 
work  where  no  one  had  wrought  before  them :  they  were  pioneers 
into  a  wilderness ;  builders,  who  had  to  convert  rough  stones  into 
shape  and  polish,  for  their  peculiar  building ;  gardeners,  who  en- 
countered thorns  through  all  the  ground  which  they  were  sent  to 
till,  and  to  sow  the  first  seeds.  Their  duties  were  arduous,  and 
their  trials  severe;  but  they  persevered  through  all  difficulties, 
and  triumphed  in  many  pla^ses  most  signally. 

Other  ministers  are  employed  in  raising  dilapidated  churches ; 
in  restoring,  after  much  declension,  the  decayed  body  of  a  neg- 
lected Christian  society ;  in  infusing  some  additional  vitality  into 
the  heart,  and  vigor  to  the  members.  Such  is  the  supposed  charge 
of  the  pastor  who  says,  "  I  have  few  persons  to  aid  me  publicly 
with  their  prayers.  Religion  is  in  a  low  state ;  *  few  come  to  the 
solemn  feasts,  and  the  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn.'  What  can  be 
done  to  revive  us  again  ?"  A  response  to  this  inquiry  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  this :  Preach  the 
Word  feithfully ;  and  instead  of  being  employed  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  building  new  and  costly  meeting-houses,  and  embellish- 
ing them  to  please  the  eye  with  fashionable  decorations,  draw 
the  pious  around  you  into  praying  associations.  If  the  pastor  is 
obliged  to  begin  such  an  institute — "  such  a  church  in  a  house" — 
with  but  two  or  three  near  him,  with  a  number  of  souls  not  ex- 
ceeding that  in  Noah's  ark,  let  him  go  forward  without  noise  or 
parade  in  the  good  work.  Praying  societies,  if  pastors  are  faithful 
and  wise,  never  fail  to  secure  their  own  growth  and  increase,  and 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion.  How  many  revivals  of  reli- 
gion, how  many  wonderful  displays  of  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
have  begun  at  prayer-meetings  I 

And  can  we  wonder  at  such  results,  when  societies  for  prayer 
are  means  directly  in  the  walks  of  duty,  and  evince  a  disposition 
to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  suppli- 
cating by  concert  the  communications  of  his  Spirit?  If  we  must 
knock  and  inquire,  and  seek  by  prayer,  shall  we  not  unite  our 
hearts  and  voices  in  this  duty ?  "A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily 
broken."    Union  gives  confidence,  and  creates  strength. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  whioh  the 
pastor  maj  enjoy  fix>m  praying  societies,  or  to  over-estimate  their 
▼alue  in  the  ChuiclL  By  snch  associatk>n%  the  spirit  of  piety, 
mutual  love,  brotherhood,  and  peace,  is  promoted  in  a  religious 
society.  Those  who  unite  to  pray  together  for  one  another,  for 
their  pastor,  and  for  the  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  must 
love  one  another ;  their  prayers  carry  with  them  a  deep  sense  of 
the  obligations  under  which  all  are  to  seek  the  good  of  the  chosen, 
to  forbear  and  forgive  one  another,  and  to  ''  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace."  There  will  be  no  disposition  in  a 
neighborhood'among  professors,  to  '^bite  and  devour  one  another," 
where  a  praying  society  exists.  Such  neighborhoods  are  generally 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fightings  and  civil  broils.  The 
intervention  of  a  praying  association  banishes  the  required  agency 
in  other  places  of  *' courts  of  law  and  their  officers,"  to  restrain  the 
bad  passions  of  the  human  heart.  If  those  who  fear  the  Lord 
speak  often  one  to  another  in  mutual  prayer,  "  the  Lord  hearkeneth 
and  heareth,  and  there  will  be  dew  upon  Israel." 

But  praying  societies  have  a  blessed  reaction,  not  only  in  land- 
ing hearts  together  in  love,  but  also  in  preserving  sound  doctrine 
in  the  Church.  Prayer  will  express  doctrine,  especially  an  entire 
dependence  upon  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  help 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  for  salvation,  and  is  a  direct  application  to  God 
alone  for  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  purification  of  the  heart.  Ac; 
oordingly,  praying  societies,  in  which  men  ask  God  for  the  mercies 
which  they  need,  are  hostile  to  the  use  of  breviaries  and  beads, 
crucifixes  and  relics.  Popery  is  a  stranger  to  a  well-regulated 
praying  society ;  and  if  any  where  Fanaticism  throws  her  fire- 
brands around,  through  the  agency  of  pra3ring  societies,  it  will  be 
invariably  seen  that  gross  error  in  doctrine  was  at  the  foundation 
of  all  her  extravagances,  and  that '' another  gospel"  is  attempted 
to  be  introduced. 

I  hardly  need  observe  here,  that  praying  societies  operate  di- 
rectly to  give  the  pastor  '^  a  better  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his 
flock,"  and  stand  near  him  to  hold  up  his  hands,  like  Aaron  and 
Hur  relatively  to  Moses  in  the  war  with  the  Araalekites.  His 
heart  is  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  hearing  prayer  ofiered  up 
for  himself,  and  enjoying  the  sympathy  of  his  brethren.  He  feels 
like  one  of  a  host  called  to  surround  the  walls  of  Jericho.    Let 
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the  pastor  then  form  and  cherish  praying  sooietiea,  and  not  relj  on 
his  personal  pastoral  prayers,  nor  on  Sabbath-sdiools,  nor  on  Bible* 
classes,  all  of  which  are  nsefiil  in  their  places,  but  cannot  yield  the 
precious  fruits  found  in  the  meeting  of  two  or  three  to  ask  in. the 
name  of  Christ.  Hence  the  absence  of  praying  associations  may 
be  discerned  in  the  religious  states  of  many  congre^ions ;  for 
they  are  like  gardens  little  watered  firom  above,  walled  around 
perhaps  by  the  truth,  but  unabounding  in  living  plants,  which 
show  their  life  and  beauty  to  the  eye.  Custom  may  perpetuate 
certain  religious  habits,  and  fill  houses  of  worship,  but  *'a  whole 
valley  may  be  filled  with  little  more  than  the  semblance  of  living 
men," 

It  is  true,  religion  may  decline,  and  praying  societies  decline  of 
course  in  proportion ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that,  through  error 
in  doctrine,  such  societies  may  be  perverted  into  instruments  of 
wild,  fanatical  practices.  But  surely  the  abuse  of  such  an  institute 
(as  all  divine  ordinances  may  be  abused)  should  not  operate  to  its 
disuse,  but  bind  us  more  strongly  to  maintain  it. 

But  prajdng'  societies  fall  under  the  spedal  care  of  the  pastor 
and  his  elders.  They  are  and  must  be  kept  under  church  rule, 
directed  and  controlled  by  experienced  men,  and  constantly  in- 
spected  by  the  pastor. 

Such  associations,  I  repeat,  the  faith&l  pastor  will  form  and 
cherish.  They  are  important  helps  to  him,  and  will  be  rich  ble8»> 
lugs  to  others.  I  recollect  that^  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  a  church 
berefi;  of  its  former  pastor,  two  elders  conducted  prayer-meeting, 
in  which  the  '' Village  Sermons"  were  read,  and  prayers  offered 
up :  presently  the  arrows  of  conviction  were  directed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  many  careless  hearts ;  the  power  of  truth  was  felt ;  tears 
of  penitence  were  shed ;  efforts  were  made  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  upwards  of  a  score  of  per- 
sons ''  believed  and  rejoiced  in  Christ  Jesus,  having  no  oonfidenoe 
in  the  flesh." 

To  the  above,  let  me  now  add  a  few  practical  refiections. 

The  subject  of  this  lecture  is,  pastoral  duty,  to  be  very  fire* 
quently  performed:  hence  many  practical  reflectiozis  on  what- 
you  have  just  heard,  are  not  called  for. 

But  it  may  be  profitable  to  remind  you  here^  that  in  eonse- 
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quence  of  the  frequency  of  prayer  to  be  offered  up  by  the 
pastor,  it  is  obvious  that  he  will  need  large  measures  of  grao^ 
to  keep  his  heart  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  warm  with  new  holy  de 
aires  and  affections,  and  strong  in  feith.    Without  help  from  abovci 
he  will  slide  into  formality,  and  pray  mechanically,  not  fervently. 

Be  therefore  impressed  with  the  &ct,  that  you  never  possess 
a  sufficiency  in  yourselves  for  this  duty.  '^  You  know  not  how 
to  pray  as  you  ought"  Earnestly,  therefore,  should  a  pastor 
supplicate  the  aids  of  that ''  Spirit  who  maketh  intercession  for 
us,  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  An  habitual  de* 
pendence  on  Divine  help,  in  this  and  every  other  good  work, 
prepares  the  Christian  mind  "to  effect  much.  Too  often  it  cannot 
be  said  to  the  pastor,  after  all  the  intellectual  ability  he  has 
acquired  in  prayer,  ''Wait,  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart." 

But  whilst  the  Evangelical  Pastor  may  sink  into  formality  in 
this  duty,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  is  also  liable,  if  he  be  flu* 
ent  and  affecting  in  prayer,  to  be  proud  of  this  attainment.  But 
here  it  may  be  asked,  wherein  a  pastor  can  exhibit  pride  in  prayer, 
a  duty  which  has  its  very  foundation  in  hunulily  and  penitence  ? 
Aside  from  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  we  observe,  that 
when  a  pastor  appears  in  all  he  says,  with  the  manner  of  saying  it, 
to  be  particularly  anxious  to  show  his  great  talent  in  prayer  before 
men,  to  exert  himself,  that  he  may  appear  to  be  uncommonly  elo- 
quent and  forcible  in  that  solemn  exercise,  forgetting  that  his  chief 
business  is  with  God,  is  not  this  to  be  ascribed  \X} pride  of  heart? 

Again :  When  a  pastor  in  prayer  expresses  many  beautiful  sen- 
timents, and  asks  for  many  needed  blessings,  but  betrays  a  want 
of  those  self-abasing  confessions  which  belong  to  sincere  repent- 
ance— ^is  silent  almost  with  respect  to  that  entire  dependence  upon 
the  cross  of  Christy  which  the  exercise  of  living  &ith  implies — is 
there  not  in  this  case  an  absence  of  that  poverty  of  spirit  which 
distinguishes  as  well  as  adorns  the  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesue? 
The  martyr,  when  he  was  led  to  the  stake,  cried,  ''None  but 
Christ"  Should  not  this  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  our  hearts, 
whenever  we  approach  the  throne  of  grace?  Can  we  ever  forget 
that  "  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption"?    Oh!  be 
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humble,  keep  the  eye  of  £aith  fixed  upon  "  the  High  Priest  of  your 
profession." 

Here  let  me  remind  yon,  that  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of 
public  prayer,  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  one  of  many  engaged  in 
an  undying  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  with  a  world 
hostile  to  the  gospel  faith,  and  estranged  from  God.  He  is  en- 
listed with  all  those  who  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  and  directed  to 
use,  as  the  accredited  weapons  in  this  warfiire,  '^  prayer,  and  the 
foolishness  (as  the  Greeks  called  it)  of  preaching."  To  the  eye 
of  sense,  and  in  the  judgment  of  reason  and  philosophy,  how  feeble 
are  these  weapons  I  But  what  saith  the  Spirit,  that  knoweth  the 
mind  of  God  7  and  what  say  the  events  which  transpired  in  apos- 
tolic times?  You  have  the  record  in  2  Cor.  x.  1:  "For  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  casting  down  imaginations, 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ."*  Baise  then  the  war-cry  of  prayer  in  every  battle :  the 
Lord  will  hear  and  help  you.  Fear  not  the  multitudes  arrayed 
against  the  Church.  History  records  mighty  combinations  formed, 
and  crowned,  with  partial  success,  which  existed  in  former  ages, 
but  which  were  dissolved  like  the  dense  mists  of  the  morning 
before  the  stormy  wind,  when  God  arose  to  answer  prayer,  and  to 
fulfil  his  Word.  Continue  to  pray ;  never  tire  in  this  service,  but 
wax  bolder  in  it;  and  you  will  find  that  what  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians prayed  for,  and  what  you  should  pray  for,  namely,  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  world,  will  be  effected,  when  the  Saviour  shall 
come  again  to  Zion  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  nations. 


LECTURE    XII. 


DUTIES    OF    THB    PASTORAL    OFFICE.  . 

TBI  DTTTT  OF  FRBACHOfO  THB  WORD.  ^ 

1 

In  the  preceding  lecture,  I  have  spoken  of  pastoral  prater  as  a 
duty.  Let  me  now  direct  your  serious  attention  to  the  preaching 
of  God's  most  holy  Word,  not  so  much  as  it  is  a  $r^  but  as  it  is  an 
important  jpotftoraZ  duty. 

n.  The  PRSAcmNG  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Preaching  the  written  Word  of  God,  if  it  were  a  mere  aeoom*' 
plishment,  would  not  here  arrest  our  attention.  If  it  were  a  talent 
subservient  only  to  political  and  scientific  purposes,  it  would  not 
in  this  place  attract  our  special  notice.  But  it  is  a  gift  of  value  in 
the  visible  Chureh  of  God,  and  therefore  to  be  cultivated  by  those 
who  serve  the  Saviour ;  and  above  all,  it  is  a  pastoral  duty  of  the 
highest  grade — Sk  work  arduous,  and  an  employment  to  wliich  life 
and  every  power  are  to  be  consecrated. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Word  of  God  by  a  pastor  is  either 
public  or  private. 

1.  The  public  ministration  of  the  Word  has  its  degrees^  and  is 
that  which  is  usually  called  preaching. 

For  the  due  performance  of  this  duty,  the  gospel  ministry  was 
instituted,  and  an  order  of  men  appointed  to  do  a  special  sev^ 
vice ;  men  invested  with  special  authority,  and  brought  under 
solemn  obligations  to  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  who  said*,  "  Go- 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature — ^teach  all  nations — ^16 1  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Hence,  his 
gospel  servants  are  called  "  teachers  of  the  Word^**  ^^  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God,"  ''ambassadors  for  Christ,  ""ete^^ 
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What  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is  to  preach,  so  far  as  respects  tiiie 
subjects  of  his  discourses,  and  how  he  is  to  exhibit  those  subjects 
to  others,  bj  style,  arrangement,  mode  of  discussion,  and  delivery, 
I  have  stated  in  preceding  Lectures.    See  Lect  VI.,  VEL,  VJLlL 

I  therefore  now  consider  the  pastor  to  be  furnished  with  proper 
subjects,  with  a  good  share  of  theological  science,  and  with  other 
furniture  for  the  ministry ;  and  proceed  here  to  discuss  immediately 
two  points  which  are  directly  connected  with  preaching  the  Word 
as  a  duty. 

(1.)  The  first  point  I  state  in  the  following  question,  which 
must  in  this  place  be  answered,  viz :  '^  When^  and  how  often^  must 
the  evangelical  pastor  publicly  preach  the  Word  of  God  ?" 

The  general  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question  is  this:  The 
evangelical  pastor  must  preach  the  Word  publicly  whenever, 
and  as  often  as  he  can  do  it,  without  injury  to  the  cause  which  it  is 
his  particular  office  to  promote,  without  injury  to  himself  in  states 
of  bodily  sickness  and  infirmity,  and  without  doing  injustice  to 
those  whom  Divine  Providence  has  placed  under  his  pastoral  care, 
and  called  him  to  provide  for  and  to  protect. 

To  begin  with  the  last  of  these  restrictions :  A  pastor  standing 
in  the  relation  of  husband  and  parent  in  a  domestic  establish- 
ment, may  engage  in  preaching  the  Word  so  often  as  to  neglect 
the  duties  which  he  owes  to  a  wife,  and  to  children  in  their  edu- 
cation and  government,  and  to  the  proper  supervision  and  manage- 
n:ient  of  his  temporal  concerns. 

This  sin,  we  know,  is  not  often  committed  by  pastors ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  too  frequently  found  to  be  remiss  in  the  per- 
fbimauce  of  their  duties,  in  consequence  of  an  undue  attention  to 
their  &milies  and  their  secular  interests.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  point 
out  here  the  lines  beyond  which  they  are  not  to  pass  in  frequent 
preaching,  excepting  in  those  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as 
a  copious  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  creates,  and  especially  such  as 
a  violent  persecution  of  the  Church  produces ;  for  in  those  circum- 
stances, there  is  always  an  extraordinary  call  for  the  Word  of  God, 
and  for  increased  ministerial  labor  and  exertion. 

Perhaps  that  eminently  godly  man,  George  Whitfield,  erred  in 
tins  respect  When  his  mind  becamue  set  on  extensive  itinerant 
pleaching,  it  had  been  better  for  him  not  to  have  contracted  mar- 
nage,  and  not  to  have  be^n  so  much  and  so  long  absent  froxn 
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Ms  family.  This  connection  became  a  source  of  unhappiness  to 
that  laborious  minister  of  Christ  1  have  said  that  during  a  general 
awakening  and  revival,  there  will  be  an  extraordinary  call  for  fre- 
quent preachings:  this  vi  true.  In  the  harvest  season,  greater 
exertion  than  usual  ia  required,  to  gather  in  the  fruits.  Yet  it  often 
happens  at  such  times,  that  ministers  do  not  content  themselves 
with  acting  in  correspondence  with  the  blessing  given,  but  regard- 
ing the  blessing  as  reflecting  much  honor  upon  themselves,  and 
their  pride  somewhat  stimulated,  they  run  beyond  their  duty, 
preach  too  frequently  and  too  carelessly,  acquire  some  foolish 
n<)tions,  ascribe  too  much  to  human  agency,  exert  themselves 
to  maintain  their  influence  and  popularity,  work  beyond  their 
strength,  destroy  their  constitution,  and  sink  into  an  early  grave. 
Let  the  pastor  study  occasions,  look  into  his  own  motives,  and  act 
wisely. 

Again :  In  an  infirm  state  of  body,  a  pastor  may  preach  too  fre* 
quently,  and  thereby  render  the  means  which  duty  bids  him  em- 
ploy for  his  recovery,  entirely  inefficacious.  But  on  this  point 
ftirther  observations  are  unnecessary.  When  health  declines,  min- 
isters at  the  present  day  know  how  to  spare  themselves,  and  the 
pretense  of  ill  health  is  made  to  cover  the  effects  of  pure  sloth  and 
negligence.  The  devil  often  says  to  the  pastor,  "  Spare  thyself" 
Still,  it  is  true  that  the  young  zealous  pastor  is  apt  to  be  careless 
of  his  health  in  observing  irregular  hours  of  rest  and  of  study,  in 
sitting  up  too  late  at  night,  and  rising  too  late  in  the  morning,  and 
especially  in  preaching  during  the  winter  season  m  a  crowded 
school-room  at  night,  and  then  passing  soon  after  the  exercise  into 
a  cold  and  keen  atmosphere.  Preaching  at  night  ought  to  be 
avoided  by  the  weak  in  body. 

But  again :  The  pastor  may  in  another  way  injure  the  cause 
which  it  is  his  aim  to  promote,  by  too  frequent  preachings.  "  In 
much  talking,''  says  Solomon,  "  there  is  sin :"  and  preaching  may 
be  BO  frequent  as  to  exclude  a  proper  measure  of  study  and  pre- 
paration; and  then,  in  muck  preaching^  there  will  be,  especially  if 
the  pastor  be  young,  and  not  a  person  of  uncommon  endowments, 
some  nonsense,  some  misstatements  of  facts,  some  misapplications 
of  Scripture  passages,  some  weakness  of  intellect  in  playing  around 
one  idea,  and  some  things  hastily  spoken  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  spoken  at  all.    Grand  themes  of  religion  will  be  frittered 
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down  into  little  things ;  incorrect  views  will  be  hastily  taken  of 
the  evidences  of  the  new  birth  in  the  exercises  of  the  soul ;  the 
minister  of  Christ  will  sink  below  hia  proper  standard  as  an  able 
expounder  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  devotes 
his  labors  will  be  exposed  to  severe  animadversions,  if  not  to  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  Some  young  preachers,  under  the  influence 
of  a  burning  zeal,  which  did  not  permit  them  to  stop  and  to  make 
a  proper  estimate  of  their  own  giftS)  have  preached  themselves  out 
of  habits  of  study,  and  consequently  out  of  growing  usefulness. 

Keeping  now  the  limitations  just  set  in  view,  we  observe 
that  preaching,  if  hearers  can  be  procured,  cannot  be  toofrejuerd. 
^*  Preach  the  Word :  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;"  or,  as 
one  of  old  expounds  the  sense  of  these  words,  "  arripiens  onmem 
verbi  dispensandi  occasionem."    (2  Tim.  iv.  2.) 

i.  Now,  such  an  occasion  is  afforded  every  Sabbath^  when  the 
tribes  of  Israel  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  to  worship  at  his  foot- 
stool. Sabbath  days  return  quickly,  to  bless  mankind  with  re- 
newed proclamations  of  redeeming  mercy ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
Christian  ministry  must  be  heard  on  that  day,  "  warning  every 
man,''  and  exhibiting  the  various  excellences  of  the  JDivine  Re- 
deemer. Since  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  and  its  figurative 
rites,  the  Sabbath  day,  denuded  of  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
Word,  cannot  be  maintained  in  its  sanctity.  It  soon  becomes  a 
day  of  religious  ceremonies,  mixed  up  with  carnal  pursuits  and 
dissipations;  and  under  this  unhallowed  admixture,  is  a  curse  in- 
stead of  a  blessing  to  any  land.  Hence,  in  Popish  countries,  the 
Sabbath  day  is  the  devil's  holy -day. 

ii.  But,  in  addition  to  the  Sabbath  day,  the  other  days  of  the 
week  will  afford  occasions  for  dispensing  the  Word  of  God.  The 
pastor  may  appoint  any  suitable  day  for  the  delivery,  in  any 
neighborhood,  of  a  sermon  by  himself;  or  preaching  may  be  re- 
quested  at  their  dwellings,  by  the  aged  and  the  infirm  in  body. 
But  here  I  must  throw  in  a  caution.  Let  not  the  pastor  in  coun- 
try parishes  conclude  that  every  request  made  to  him  for  sermons, 
originates  in  a  desire  to  hear  the  Word.  Persons  sometimes  make 
such  requests  to  recommend  their  own  piety  to  their  pastors^  or  to 
have  some  employment  for  their  minds  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  by  worship  in  their  neighborhoods.  Every  request  for 
a  sermon,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  complied  with  instantly.     To 
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many  applications  for  preaching,  the  pastbr  must,  nnder  a  wise 
discretion,  learn  to  s^y,  No. 

iii  Occasions  for  preaching  are  also  created,  by  the  assem- 
blage of  many  to  bury  their  dead.  Sermons  at  funerals  are  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  firom  what  have  been  called  funeral  ser- 
mons; the  latter  having  been  devoted  chiefly  to  heap  eulogiums 
upon  individuals  deceased,  instead  of  a  simple  and  solemn  exhibi- 
tioti  of  gospel  truths  to  the  living. 

Gospel  preachings  in  the  **  houses  of  mourning"  are  very  season- 
able exercises,  when  accompanied  by  other  parts  of  divine  worship ; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  converted  into  vehicles  for  conveying  one's 
judgment  respecting  the  final  state  of  the  deceased  No ;  God  has 
not  instructed  his  ministers  concerning  the  future  condition  of  de- 
parted souls.  Let  them  preach  his  Word,  wimi  sinners,  encourage 
the  righteous,  and  pour  fresh  oil  into  wounded  hearts. 

Funerals,  however,  occur  so  frequently,  that  no  pastor  can  make 
a  regular  preparation  for  each.  He  must  either  extemporize,  or 
use  a  form.  In  making  up  the  latter,  which  may  consist  of  sev- 
eral written  funeral  addresses,  let  the  addresses  comprehend 
chiefly  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  life,  its  uncertain  con- 
tinuance, its  troubles  and  evils,  and  its  connection  with  a  future 
world  and  judgment  to  come,  and  exhortations  to  prepare  for  suck 
a  momentous  change  by  repentance,  faith,  watchfulness,  and 
prayer.  Many  pastors  can  qualify  themselves  for  ordinary  funeral 
services,  by  cultivating  the  talent  early  of  speaking  fr*om  mental 
arrangement  at  the  hour,  or  frt>m  a  short  analysis  of  a  text  Much 
feeling,  united  with  solemnity,  is  here  required.  A  frineral  assem- 
bly is  not  a  debating  society. 

i V.  A  happy  occasion  for  preaching  is  also  afforded  whenever  the 
church  meets  in  social  prayer,  and  the  children  are  to  be  catechised. 

The  Saviour  preached  in  the  temple,  in  private  houses,  on  the 
mountains,  along  the  highway,  at  the  sea-shore,  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus.  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  and  lead  or 
send  forth  thither  the  feet  of  |;he  ox  and  of  the  ass."  (Isaiah  xxxii. 
20.)  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thy  hand."  • 

(2.)  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  dtltgenoe  in  dispensing  the 
Word  publicly,  is  required  of  those  who  serve  the  Lord  Christ  in 
the  gospel  ministry. 
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i.  Chd  has  commanded  his  gospel  ministeis  to  be  diligent  ajid 
active  in  fulfilling  their  minifltry.  2Tim.iv.2:  "Preach  the  Word; 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort, 
^ith  all  long-sufiTering  and  doctrine."  "Meditate  on  these  things ; 
give  thyself  wholly  to  them,"  etc 

ii.  The  pastor  is  also  urged  to  be  active  in  preaching,  by 
the  consideration  that  it  is  by  the  ^^foolishness  of  preaeking^^  that 
God  is  pleased  to  call  and  convert  sinners ;  that  nothing  short  of 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  is  the  end  which  the  institution  of 
the  gospel  ministry  has  in  view.  Now,  what  a  great  work  is  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  I  Deliverance  from  great  dangers  and  evils 
is  accounted  a  signal  display  of  human  power.  Who  then  can 
calculate  the  exceeding  greatness  of  that  Divine  power  by  which 
"  sinners  are  drawn  as  brands  out  of  everlasting  burnings"?  And 
what  an  honor  shall  it  be  to  have  been  in  any  degree  "  a  co-worker 
with  God  "  in  producing  effects  lasting  as  eternity,  and  rich  beyond 
aU  thought  in  blessing  and  glory  I  No  wonder  the  learned  Whit- 
aker  said,  "I  had  rather  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  than  an  em- 
perorl" 

When  the  pastor  reflects,  that  omnipotent  and  sovereign  graoe 
is  in  operation,  and  that  he  may  be  an  instrument  which  that 
grace  may  be  pleased  to  employ,  how  forcibly  will  this  thought 
move  him  to  "sow  his  seed  beside  all  waters"!  He  may  be  less 
learned  and  less  eloquent  than  others,  yet  with  all  his  inferior 
attainments. he  may  convert  "many  to  righteousness,"  and  speak 
words  so  blessed  to  saints  that  their  memories  shall  carry  the 
words  and  the  instrument  of  their  conveyance  into  eternity.  "  By 
the  weak  things  of  this  world  God  is  able  to  confound  the  things 
that  are  mighty." 

iii.  Connected  with  the  consideration  just  mentioned,  is  an- 
other, which  is  intended  to  impel  the  minds  of  ministers  to  be 
diligent  in  their  work,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Smptures.  It  is  this  &ct:  The  Saviour  will  surely  reward  his 
faithful  servants  in  the  life  to  come  I  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  In  evidence  of  this  &ct^ 
two  prophets,  very  unsuccessfid,  but  very  laborious  and  zealous  in 
their  ministry,  were  taken  up  bodily  into  heaven  I  And  Paul  saw 
that  his  course  of  active  exertions  in  the  gospel  service  would  ter- 
minate in  the  enjoyment  of  "a  crown  of  righteousness"  which  his 
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Lord  would  give  him  in  the  last  great  day.  K  therefore  a  pastor, 
amid  his  trials  here,  has  anj  respect,  as  Moses  had, ''  to  the  recom- 
pense of  the  reward,"  he  will  be  diligent  in  his  Master^s  service, 
though  his  situation  and  his  talents  may  allow  him  to  "  be  faithfhl 
only  over  a  few  things." 

iv.  But  a  pastor  is  farther  nrged  ^*tobe  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season"  hj  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people  committed 
to  his  care.  Some  are  ignorant,  and  require  frequent  instructions; 
and  others,  from  their  occupations  in  Ufe,  need  "Une  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept."  Some  are  averse  to  the  truth,  and 
others  are  ^'  slow  of  heart "  in  believing.  Some  are  aged,  and  of 
feeble  memories ;  others  are  inattentive  to  what  is  spoken  at  one 
time,  and  require  the  word  to  be  repeated  at  another.  Some  are 
sorely  tempted ;  and  others,  from  their  weakness  of  fidth  and  their 
instability,  require  the  constant  exertion  of  pastoral  care. 

V.  And  is  not  the  pastor  excited  to  diligence  by  the  example 
of  his  Master^  during  his  abode  with  men,  and  of  his  apostles,  after 
his  ascension  into  heaven?  The  Master  could  say,  "The  zeal  of 
thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  In  Luke  xxi.  we  read :  "  And  in 
the  day-time  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple ;  and  at  night  he  went 
out  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is  called  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
And  all  the  people  came  early  in  the  morning  to  him  in  the  temple, 
for  to  hear  him."    (Luke  xxii  68.) 

Of  his  apostles  we  read,  Acts  y.  42 :  "  And  daily  in  the  temple, 
and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  to  preach  Jesus 
Christ." 

If  now,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  these  servant^of  the  Saviour 
so  acted,  shall  not  his  ministers  speak  boldly  and  preach  diligently,, 
when  the  faith  of  a  Christian  nation  affords  them  every  facility  in 
the  performance  of  their  work  ? 

(3.)  You  perceive,  then,  that  pastors  are  excited  to  labor  zeal- 
ously in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  by  all  the  regard  which  they 
have  for  the  glory  of  their  Divine  Master  and  Lord ;  by  the  respect 
which  they  have  for  his  divine  authority ;  by  every  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  him  for  their  own  salvation ;  by  a  knowledge  that  they  are, 
as  "stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  grand  instruments  by 
which  grace  operates  in  the  salvation  of  others ;  by  compassion 
for  souls ;  and  by  the  interest  which  they  are  called  to  take  in  the 
prosperity  of  Zion,  and  in  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the 
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truth.  For,  in  proportion  to  their  saoctias  in  preacl^ng  the  Word, 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  known  and  glorified ;  the  Church 
is  supported  and  enlarged ;  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  reduced; 
wickedness  is  restrained ;  error  is  routed;  sinners  are  snatched  as 
'^  brands  out  of  the  burning,"  and  saints  prepared  for  heaven  I 

Surely  the  excitements  to  this  duty  are  many  and  powerful. 
They  need  only  to  be  mentioned,  to  convince  a  pastor  that  he  is 
called  to  be  active,  zei^ous,  and  patient  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, j 

(4.)  But  whilst  the  pastor  should  feel  the  force  of  those  excite- 
ments,  and  act  accordingly,  we  repeat  it,  there  are  occasions  on 
which  he  must  restrain  his  zeal  in  preaching,  that  he  may  preach 
with  more  wisdom  and  force.  ''  Festina  lente,"  is  a  caution  that 
has  here  also  its  place.  There  are  times  when  we  must  say  No^  to 
those  who  apply  for  preaching,  and  exercise  a  sound  discretion 
in  this  matter.  A  pastor  must  not  be  hasty  ''  to  offer  unto  the 
Lord  that  which  has  cost  him  nothing;"  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  he  wait  until  he  can  collect  a  quantity  of  gold  from  Ophir, 
before  he  makes  (in  offering  to  the  temple. 

In  one  word,  he  must  feel  the  force  of  those  divine  laws  which 
bind  him  *'  to  speak  the  Words  of  soberpess  and  of  truth ;"  ^'  to  give 
himself  to  reading;"  *'to  meditate  on  these  things;"  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  as  an  '' ambassador  of  Christ"  and  an 
instructor  of  the  people,  and  to  let  his  ''  profiting  appear  unto  all." 
The  salt  of  his  preaching  must  not  lose  its  savor,  by  being  too 
much  diluted  with  water! 

2.  We  romsr  now  to  the  second  point  connected  with  this  pas- 
toral duty,  viz :  In  what  manner  is  the  pastor  to  preach  the  Divine 
Word? 

In  former  lectures  we  have  said  that  he ;  must  preach  the 
truths,  commands,  threatenings,  and  promises  contained  in  the. 
Holy  Scriptures.  These  are  to  form  the  grand  subjects  of  his 
disco'Jrses,  and  not  the  doctrines  of  either  moral  or  mental  philos- 
ophy, as  they  happen  to  be  approved  in  the  schools :  for  some  of 
those  doctrines  may  be  compared  to  those  "foolish  genealogies," 
on  which  Paul  looked  with  contempt.  "To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony,"  are  words  that  must  be  inscribed  on  the  discourses  of 
the  Evangelical  Pastor.    I  observe,  then, 

(1.)  That  he  must   ^^ declare  Hie  whole  counsel  of  Gcd;^^  that 
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IB  to  say,  he  must  exhibit  truth  as  it.  is  written,  whether  men 
will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear:  he  must  not  shun  to 
preach  any  doctrine  of  Ood,  because  his  hearers  disbelieve  or 
dislike  it.  This  cannot  be  done  at  once,  or  in.  the  course  of  a  few 
sermons.  What  therefore  is  incumbent  on  the  pastor,  in  his 
ministrations  of  the  Word,  is  to  keep  nothing  back  which  belongs 
to  the  scheme  of  divine  truth,  but  to  preach  every  doctrine  in  its 
proper  place  and  tima 

,  Here  let  me  stop  to  say  that,  from  the  words  of  Paul  just 
<{uoted,  a  Baptist  writer  has  avgued.thua:  ^'Paul  declared  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  but  nowh^o.has  he  commanded  in&nts 
to  be  baptized;  therefore  infant  baptism  is  not  a  part  of  the 
counsel  of  Ood."    We  answer,  tiiis  is  weak  reasoning :  for, 

i  Has  Paul  any  where  forbidden  expressly  '.'the  worship 
of  images  "  ?  If  not,  must  we  then  conclude  that  the  worship  of 
knages  is  a  part  of  the  counsel  of  God?*^ 

ii.  All  that  Paul  dedated  or  preached  is  not  recorded. 

iii  But,  in  exhibiting  the  identity  of  the  Church  under  both 


*  Dr.  Holoomb«b  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Chareh  in  Philadelphia,  in  his  work 
sailed  PrimL  Theol.  p.  63,  says:  *' Under  the  law,  (Mosaic  ecoaomj,)  when  the 
Inngdom  of  Christ  was  of  this  world,  if  the  roots  were  eeremonially  holy,  soch  were 
the  bmnehes;  bat  now,  his  kingdooi  not  belag  from  henee,  the  metaphor  will  not 
mjp^j.  to  Christians  and  their  natural  oftpring."  Now  look  at  these  wordi^  in 
which  %  nnmber  of  false  faets  are  stated,  to-  escape  the  foroe  of  argament  We 
remark  on  them: 

1.  That  we  nre  pileesed  to  hear  him  neknowledge  the  existenee  of  a  kirgdom  of 
Christ  in  this  world  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  Now,  when  was  tUa 
kbgdom  brought  into  existence^  If  it  was  a -kingdom  of  Christy  which  was  "of 
this  world,"  it  was  not  created  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  nor  by-  the  Sinnttic 
covenant,  for  we  read  of  no  such  kingdom  then.  God  established  a  Theocracy,  bnt 
was  that  a  kingdom  *'  of  this  world  *f  Is  it  to  caUed  in  Scriptoret  Surely  not 
God  was  the  only  King^  and  if  it  were  a  worldly  kingdom,  he  must  haye  been  an 
aarthly  king;  bnt  aU  its  lawa  and  ordinances  came  from  heaTcn, 

%  If  we  admit  that  the  Theocracy  was  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  yet  the  federally 
holy  relation  of  a  bdiering  parent  and  child  was  not  created  by  that  kingdom,  nor 
founded  upon  it,  for  it  was  a  relation  existing  long  before  the  Theocracy,  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  founded  upon  the  coTcnaot  of  circumeision. 

S.  Holeombe  says  that,  under  the  New  Testament  dlspenaatioo,  law  or  relationship 
does  not  exist;  whereas  it  is  under  thai  dispensation,  with  diriet  relerenee  to  Qea- 
tile  Christians,  that  Paul  teaches. 

4.  flolcombe  states  that  we  affirm  that  the  duldren  of  bdiering  parents  are  in* 
wardly  renewed  and  holy.    A  falsehood. 
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Testaments,  and  the  spiiitoal  nattiie  of  the  sacrament  of  oir- 
comcision,  whidi  he  calls  "the  seal  of  the  rig^iteoiisness  of  futh^'' 
he  has  shown  clearly  the  broad  foundation  on  which  in&at 
church-membership  rests.    To  which  add  lastly, 

iy.  That  we  have  much  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  apostle  did 
declare  in&nt  baptism  to  be  a  part  of  the  counsel  of  God ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  "baptized  the  housdicdd  of  Stephanas,"  (1  Oor.  L 
16,)  "  and  the  household  of  Lydia,"  etc.,  (Acts  xvi) 

To  return :  We  have  said  that  the  pastor  must  exhibit  every 
doctrine  in  its  proper  place,  and  at  the  proper  time :  for  while  he 
is  to  be  fearless  in  preaching  the  Diyine  Word,  it  is  his  duty, 

(2.)  To  preach  that  Word  in  wisdom;  that  is  to  say,  with  that 
regard  to  persona  and  circumstances  which  promises  more  success 
in  lus  work.  There  are  elementary  truths  in  religion — "first 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ"  In  the  Scriptures,  "  these 
is  milk  for  babes,"  and  "strong  meat"  for  those  who  are  more 
advanced  in  Christian  knowledge  and  experience.  There  are 
truths  which  the  human  mind  readily  perceives;  and  there  are 
truths,  the  evidences  of  which  cannot  be  seen  until  men  have 
searched  the  Scriptures,  until  they  are  awakened  and  endowed 
with  a  new  principle  and  taste. 

These  facts  the  pastor  must  keep  in  view.  He  must  not 
preach  without  discrimination  as  to  times,  any  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Word.  He  must  not  ring  the  changes  upon  the  doctrines 
of  Divine  Sovereignty,  Predestination,  and  Election,  whitherso- 
ever he  goes.  The  apostles,  though  armed  with  miraculous 
powers,  did  not  do  tins;  they  were  "stewards,"  but  wise  stew- 
ards. "Strong  meat"  they  withheld  from  those  who  were  weak, 
for  they  knew  that  sincere  penitence  in  a  sinner's  soul  would  open 
his  eyes  upon  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  the  hardened 
in  heart  would  be  disposed  to  reject.  Hence  they  went  forth 
preaching  in  the  first  instance,  "repentance,"  and  the  cross  of 
Christ,  as  the  medium  of  reconciliation.  Their  example  we  must 
imitate,  not  dropping  from  our  preaching  any  article  of  Christian 
&ith,  but  presenting  truths  in  that  order,  and  on  those  occasions, 
and  after  those  previous  instructions,  which  shall  recommend 
what  we  preach  to  the  serious  attention  and  consideration  of 
those  who  hear  us. 

(3.)  But  to  wisdom  we  must  add  faiil}Julness  in  our  ministra- 
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tipnB  ,of  the  Divine  Word.  This  qualijkj  of  a  good  nunister  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  discover  ^  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
reprove  sinners,  describe  their  character  and  state,  and  warn 
them  of  their  danger.  There  must  be  in  this  branch  of  minis- 
terial duty,  an  honesty  of  dealing  which  shall  evince  that^  in 
carrying  Ood's  messages  according  to  his  directions,  we  regard 
not  the  persons  of  Ihe  rich,  nor  dread  the  displeasure  of  the 
haughty  sinner*  "We  must  not  prophesy  smooth  things''  to 
please  our  friends,  nor  sell  the  truth  for  the  price  of  their  &vor,. 
who  either  rule  in  the  world  of  &^on,  or  hold  the  purse-strings 
of  the  congregation. 

Yerj  solemn  is  the  charge  given  in  Ezekiel  iil  17.  Agree- 
ably to  the  ipirit  of  this  charge,  the  apostle  Paul  described  the 
primitive  preadiers  of  the  gospel  as  acting,  CoL  L  27,  28.  "  To 
whom,"  saith  he,  "God  would  make  known  what  is  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gtentiles ;  which  is,  Christ 
in  you,  the  hope  of  glory :  whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man, 
and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom.'' 

(4)  But  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  while  jGadthiulness  to 
his  Master  obliges  the  Evangelical  Pastor  to  speak  of  the  moral 
character  and  states  of  men,  of  the  sins  of.  the  heart,  and  the 
various  transgressions  which  appear  in  human  conduct,  he  must 
not  so  preach  as  to  point  out  the  sinner  to  his  neighbor;  but 
so  exhibit  sin  in  the  heart,  and  its  sad  effects  in  the  life,  as  to 
make  the  sinner  acquainted  with  himself,  and  to  see  his  exposed- 
ness  to  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  There  is  no  need  of  scolding 
at  persons,  in  order  to  be  faithful  in  the  gospel  service ;  nor  does 
such  faithfulness  demand  that  the  preacher  should  be  a  source 
of  information  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  wrong  doings  of  particular 
persons  through  the  week,  and  that  he  should  constantly  exclaim 
against  drunkards,  swearers,  horse-racers,  gamesters,  and  dancers, 
while  the  self-righteous,  the  covetous,  the  avaricious,  and  the 
proud,  encircle  him.  Above  all,  let  the  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  never  denounce  the  Divine  threatenings  with  any  indication 
of  personal  resentment,  nor  call  persons  unconverted  and  ready  to 
be  damned,  (as  some  Methodist  and  Baptist  ministers  have  done,) 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  tempers  and  ways. 

(5.)  It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  pastor  must  preach  the 
Divine  Word,  not  in  the  spirit  of  an  executioner  of  Divine  wrath, 
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but  in  the  spirit  of  that  compassumate  Saviour  who  wept  over 
knpenitent  JeruBaJem,  even  when  he  was  constrained  to  say, 
"  Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate ;"  and  in  the  spirit  of  that 
apostle  whose  bowels  yearned  over  his  unbelieving  brethren  the 
Jews,  and  whose  affectionate  heart  prompted  him  to  say,  "  for  I 
could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ,  for  my  breth- 
ren, my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."  Compassion  for  the  lost 
sinner,  a  solicitude  to  save  him,  tenderness  towards  the  weak  in 
fidth,  sympathy  with  those  who  are  awakened  and  troubled  in. 
mind,  and  este^n  for  the-saints,  .must  appear  iihrough  the  preach- 
ings of  the  Evangelical  Pastor. 

We  have  done  with  the  public  dispensation  of  the  Divine 
Word :  let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  nt^fe  private  and 
Umited  dispensation  of  that  Word  by  the  pastor. 

First  It  is  well  known  that  the  services  which  the  Eedeemer 
requires  of  his  gospel  ministers,  are  not  limited  to  the  exercises 
of  Sabbath  worship,  but  ate  extended  to  all  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  to  all  those  occasions  on  which  his  name  and  truth, 
his  grace  and  glory,  -can  be  brought  to  the  view  of  others,  for 
their  instruction,  conviction,  and  spiritual  benefit  "They  must 
be  instant;"  stand  ready  to  urge  the  Word  "in  season  and  out  of 
season."  The  Saviour  taught  on  every  suitable  occasion.  The 
apostles  taught  daily,  and  "from  house  to  hou^." 

Second.  But  is  it  thence  to  be  understood  that  the  pastor,  at  this 
day,  must  be  constantly  employed  in  preaching,  and  go  out  every 
day  from  house  to  house  dispensing  the  Divine  Word  ?  By  no 
means.  Preparation  for  his  work  by  study  is  an  indispensable 
duty,  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  gifts,  place  him  in  a  situatioh 
in  some  respects  different  from  that  of  the  aposlJes.  For,  first, 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles  was.  of  the  missionary  character: 
hence  missionaries  at  this  day  may,  fr^m  their  situation  among 
the  heathen,  preach  daily,  and  from  house  to  house,  for  they  are 
employed  in  teaching  the  alphabet  of  the  gospel.  But  let  it  be 
observed,  second,  that  the  apostles  were  miraculously  qualified  to 
teach  from  house  to  house ;  but  ministers  now  are  qualified  by 
the  ordinary  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  own  studious  and 
prayerful  efforts.  "They  must  premeditate  what  they  shall 
say,"  when  miraculous  communications  are  withheld.  Third, 
the  first  gospel   preachers  were   employed   in   instructing   the 
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illiterate  heathen,  and  in  preaching  against  gross  and  idolatrona 
abominations;  but  ministers  now  are  called  to  teach  people  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  from  early  youth,  and  who 
read  much  on  religious  subjects,  while  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
haye  taken  refuge  amid  the  subtleties  of  metaphysical  science. 

Third.  But  while  circumstances  so  different  modify  the  duty 
of  private  preaching,  yet  Ae  spirit  of  those  words  which  speak 
of  instructing  from  house  to  house  must  be  maintained  and 
obeyed.  He  must  be  industrious  in  communicating  religious 
instruction;  he  must  exhibit  this  industry  in  catechising  the 
young,  in  visiting  families  for  the  express  purpose,  of  promoting 
their  spiritual  and  eternal  interests.  Of  this  pastoral  duty,  called 
"family  visitation,"  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  by  and  by. 
In  introducing  religious  conversation  when  he  is  paying  civil 
visits;  in  preaching  the  Word  whenever  he  visits  the  afflicted, 
the  sick,  and  the  distressed;  in  preaching  during  the  week  in 
neighborhoods,  and  by  dropping  religious  truths  on  every  fit 
occasion,  and  in  every  company,  the  work  of  Christian  pastors, 
especially,  *'  must  be  seasoned  witii  salt."  Of  the  late  Mr.  Fearce, 
of  Birmingham,  it  is  recorded  that,  philosophical  as  his  taste  was, 
he  never  concluded  his  conversation  on  any  branch  of  natural 
philosophy,  without  "serving  the  Lord  Christ" 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  grecU  properties  of  a  faithful 
public  dispensation  of  the  Divine  Word,  viz :  purity  of  doctrine, 
ftithfulness,  wisdom,  and  affection,  belong  also, 

8.  To  the  more  private  diepenscUion  of  it.  The  difference  be> 
tween  them  is  made  up  of  the  following  particulars  only:  First,  the 
arrangement  of  ideas,  which  in  public  preaching  is  required  to  be 
more  logical,  while  private  preaching  admits  of  the  free  and  loose 
style  of  familiar  conversation ;  and  second,  in  the  individuality  of 
application,  the  Word  being  spoken  in  more  private  preaching 
to  particular  persons,  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  particular 
state,  the  particular  danger  and  troubles  of  each  one  addressed. 

Much  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  much  prudence  are  re- 
quired, to  preach  well  to  individuals  in  a  private  intercourse.  Self- 
conceit  and  dogmatism  do  great  inj  uries  here.  But  let  me  add  a 
few  practioai  reflections. 

1.  Much  are  those  who  now  enter  the  gospel  ministry  disposed 
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to  think  too  liigUy  of  their  own  compofiLtions,  and  to  act  the  part 
of  severe  critics  upon  the  sermons  which  thej  hear.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  poorest  preachers  are  ofttimes  the  most 
ready  to  animadyert  with  unkind  severity  upon  the  sermons  of 
others.  Let  me  request  you  to  exhibit  a  temper  the  very  reverse 
of  this.  Be  clothed  with  humility ;  estimate  your  own  attainment's 
low ;  do  justice  to  the  talents  of  others;  remember  that  there  is  a 
glorious  sovereignty  in  the  dispensation  of  that  Divine  grace  which 
is  to  render  the  Word  spoken  by  man  efSactual.  Hence,  the  "  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  tiie  battle  to  the  strong."  The  best  things 
in  a  sermon  are  not  those  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  in- 
experienced in  religion.  God's  conyerts  are  the  best  judges  of  good 
preaching :  the  world  will  always  judge  according  to  its  tastes  and 
passions. 

2.  Another  reflection  that  I  would  add  here  is,  that  it  is  injuri* 
ous  to  those  who  begin  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  be  vexy  solicitous 
of  praise.  This*  lust  is  a  daughter  of  pride.  In  the  hearts  of  some, 
it  is  alive  when  they  begin  their  sermon ;  and  it  is  very  greedy  to 
obtain  its  gratification  when  the  service  is  ended — so  greedy,  that 
if  no  body  will  praise  their  preaching,  they  will  praise  it  them* 
selves,  and  begin  to  complain  of  the  want  of  time  for  better  pre* 
paration,  in  order  to  lead  others  to  talk  of  the  sermon.  Ah,  look 
to  the  approbation  of  God.  Cast  your  seed  with  the  skill  of  a  good 
sower ;  retire  under  the  impression  that  you  can't  make  it  vege- 
tate, and  leave  the  event  to  Gk>d. 

8.  Those  who  are  very  covetous  of  the  praise  of  men,  are  soon 
discouraged  in  the  gospel  ministry,  when  triak  occur.  Seldom  do 
they  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  Be  humble,  therefore,  and  wonder 
and  wonder  again,  that  Jehovah  will  employ  such  a  poor  creature 
as  you  are,  in  such  high  services. 


LECTURE    XIII 


DX7TIIS  OF  TB3B  PASTORAL  OFFICX,  CONTINUED. 
IHB  B0T7  Of  TBI  ASMinsIBAXiON  OV  TBI  BACSAMSim 

Of  these  there  are  four,  viz :  Oibcumcision,  thb  Passoykb, 
BAPnaif,  AND  THE  Lohd's  Supper. 

In  oonsidering  what  thoae  duties  are  which  the  Evangelioal 
Pastor  is  called  publidj  to  perform,  we  have  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  to  that  of  preaching  the  written 
Word  of  God. 

We  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  there  is  another  pastoral  duty 
to  be  diadharged  by  him,  which,  though  it  includes  virtually  both 
the  exercise  of  prayer  and  that  of  preaching,  ia  nevertheless  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  duty :  I  mean  the  duty  of  administering 
the  sacraments. 

Before  we  consider  what  are  the  particular  pastoral  duties  which 
belong  to  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  it  will  be  proper 
to  state  a  few  &ctB  wluch  constitute  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments in  generaL 

1.  There  are  certain  religious  ordinances  connected  with  the 
visible  Church  of  Qod,  and  the  external  dispensation  of  the  great 
Abrahamic  covenant  of  grace^  Ti^ch  are  usually  denominated 
S(UTamenU. 

2.  The  word  '*  sacrament"  is  not  a  Scriptural  term,  but  is  the 
Latin  word  ''  sacramentum"  Anglicized.  Some  consider  the  word 
"  saoramentum"  to  be  the  name  of  a  military  oath  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  applied  to  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion.  Soma 
derive  it  from  the  Latin  verb  "  sacrare,"  to  sanctify  or  set  apart  for 
a  holy  use — to  consecrate.  The  word, ''  sacramentum*'  was  also 
applied  by  the  Bomans  to  the ''  arcana"  of  their  mythology.    Now 
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as  the  sacraments  express  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  it 
is  probable  the  ancient  Fathers  employed  the  word  ^'sacramentiim, 
a  mystery,"  with  a  view  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  heathens  to 
the  institutions  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  using  a  term  which 
the  heathens  themselves  had  long  used  in  their  religious  systems. 
But  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  give  the  true  history  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  *'  sacrament'^  to  certain  Christian  ordinances,  if 
we  keep  in  view  the  following  historical  facts,  viz : 

(1.)  That  the  Greek  Fathers  used  the  word  "  fivanplov"  to  signify 
a  sacrament,  (from  "f^veo),"  to  instruct  in  sacred  things — *^fiv<a"  to 
shut)  In  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
the  Greek  word  ''  fivarqiilov^^  is  translated  ^^sacramentumJ^  Now,  as 
the  Christian  Fathers  considered  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
be  ''  mysteries"  of  thdr  &ith,  and  as  Tertullian  found  in  the  Latin 
version  "ftvcrnjpiov"  rendered  ''sacramentum,"  he  very  naturally 
employed  "  saerami^ita"  (and  he  was  the  first  writer  who  did  so) 
to  signify  the  visible  signs  and  seals  of  God's  covenant.  In  this 
usage  he  was  followed  by  the  later  writers  of  the  Latin  Church. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  have  been  led  into  the  use  of  the  word 
''sacraments,"  as  a  name  whereby  to  distinguish  certain  Divine 
*astitutions  of  our  reli^on,  by  the  LcUin  Fathers;  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  its  general  use  now,  it  may  be  retained. 

There  is  nothing  improper  in  denominatijig,  as.  the  Fathers  did, 
the  sacraments  mysteries^  provided  by  ''  mystery"  be  understood, 
not  things  either  incomprehensible  or  unrevealed,  but  things  per- 
taining to  the  person  and  manifestation  of  our  Incarnate  God,  and 
the  kingdom  of  his  grace.  Preserving  this  meaning  of  the  term 
here,  we  observe,  that  though  every  sacrament  be  a  "  mystery," 
yet  every  mystery  is  not  a  sacrament. 

(2.)  There  are  terms  which  the  Spirit  of  God  employs  to  denote 
the  sacraments.  These  terms  are,  sign  and  seal  Gen.  xviL  11 : 
*'  And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin,  and  it  shall 
be  a  token  or  sign  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you."  Elxod. 
xii.  18 :  "  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  a  token  upon  the  houses 
where  you  are."  Bom.  iv.  11:  "And  he  received  the  sign  of 
circumcision^  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith." 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  (Gten.  xviL  11,)  let 
me  just  remark,  as  I  pass  along,  upon  an  erroneous  oomment  or 
two. 
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Tiringius,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  (Contr.  12,)  says:  "As  cir- 
ctuncision  took  away  the  flesh  of  the  foreskin  by  an  active  opera 
tion,  so  baptism  removes  original  sin  by  an  active  operation." 

We  answer :  This  argument  is  obviously  defective ;  for  it  cre- 
ates a  similarity  between  things  entirely  dissimilar  in  their  nature. 
We  therefore  observe,  that  the  uncircumcision  of  the  heart  and 
original  sin  are  the  same,  and  not  the  foreskin  of  the  body. 
Hence  we  argue,  that  as  the  sacrament  of  circumcision  could  not, 
"  opera  operato^^^  take  away  the  uncircumcision  of  the  heart,  so 
neither  can  baptism  take  away  original  sin. 

But  a  Mennonist  Baptist  writer  says:  "Circumcision,  like  the 
other  sacraments,  gave  no  sealing,  but  was  only  a  token  to  aid  the 
meibory  in  thinking  of  the  grace  of  the  covenant." 

We  answer,  first,  It  was  indeed  a  visible  token,  but  Paul  (Rom* 
iv.)  denominates  it  also  "a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith," 
Bat,  second,  signs  on  written  instruments  of  contract  are,  as  visible 
tokens,  only  so  far  valuable,  as  they  seal  the  comnlunications  of 
rights,  privileges,  anfl  goods. 

With  regard  to  Rom.  iv.  11,  erroneous  comments  are  so  nu- 
merous, (inasmuch  as  the  passage  is  highly  important  in  the 
system  of  divine  truth,)  that  it  would  require  much  time  to  answer 
them  all.  I  shall  therefore  just  animadvert  upon  one  Popish  and 
Socinian  comment,  leaving  the  others  to  be  considered  elsewhere. 
It  is  said,  "  that  in  this  one  passage  only  does  the  Scripture  speak 
of  circumcision  as  being  '  a  seal^  which  shows  that  it  was  something 
peculiar  to  Abraham :  it  served  to  seal  to  him  alone  a  certain  privi- 
lege, and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  describing  the  general 
character  of  the  sacraments."    We  answer : 

i.  That  there  is  but  one  passage  in  Genesis  in  which  it  is 
said  of  Abraham,  "that  his  &ith  was  counted  unto  him  for* 
righteousness:"  nevertheless,  the  apostle  Paul  applies  the  same 
doctrinal  mercy  to  all  "  who  work  not,  but  believe  on  him  who 
justifieth  the  ungodly ;"  their  faith,  he  tells  us,  is  also  "counted  for 
righteousness."  (vs.  6.)  But  Paul  explains  the  mind  of  God  in  the- 
constitution  of  this  covenant  and  its  seal,  in  the  28d  and  24th 
verses :  "  Now  it  was  not  written  for  his  sake,  that  it  was  imputed  to* 
him ;  but  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe,'' 

iL  Peter  does  not  consider  the  promise  sealed  by  circumcision^ 

18 
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as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Abraliain ;  but  speaks  directly  of  its 
extent,  in  Acts  ii«  39. 

iii.  But  Abraham  is  called  "the  &ther  of  the  faithful,"  because 
the  spiritual  estate  in  church  privileges,  and  mercies  given  and 
sealed  to  him  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  is  transmitted  to 
all  who  stand  in  the  same  covenant,  in  proportion  as  they  drink 
into  his  spirit.  We  believe,  then,  the  sacraments  to  be  visible 
signs  and  seals,  and  therefore  define  them  to  be  visible  signs  and 
seals  of  ike  great  Abrahamic  covenant  with  the  whole  Churchy  insti* 
tuted  by  Ood  ai  various  times,  for  the  eochibiiion  and  confirmation  of 
the  grace  of  that  covenant 

m.  Proceed  we  now  to  consider  the  third  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian Pastor,  viz :  The  admikistratiok  of  the  Sacbaments. 

To  sacraments  belong  five  things,  viz :  1.  A  Divine  institu- 
tion ;  2.  A  visible  sign ;  8.  The  thing  signified ;  4«  The  union 
between  the  aign  and  thing  signified;  and  5.  The  design  or  end 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

From  the  definition  given,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  though  there 
be  something  sacramental  in  some  of  the  types,  yet  that  the  types 
cannot  be  sacraments;  for  the  types  were  not  seals,  but  visible 
figures  of  things  to  come.  Besides,  it  is  required  to  constitute  a 
sacrament,  that  it  shall  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  not  to  cease  but  with  that  particular  economy  to  which  it  he 
longs. 

First.  TheirDivine  Institution, 

The  sacraments  are  instituted  by  Jehovah  our  Redeemer.  ^  By 
this  Divine  institution  we  mean,  that  certain  visible  things  were 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  used  in  a  certain  religious 
manner,  and  to  be  visible  signs  and  seals  of  his  covenant  That 
sacraments  must  be  of  Divine  institution,  and  that  Grod  has  actu- 
ally instituted  them,  are  two  important  &cts  which  must  be  sup- 
ported by  proofs. 

1.  That  the  sacraments  must  be  of  Divine  institution,  we  prove 
by  the  following  arguments : 

(1.)  Nothing  short  of  the  will  and  appointment  of  Ood,  can 
make  any  visible  object  with  certain  actions  a  sign  and  a  seal  of 
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his  covenant  This  truth  is  obvious ;  and  becomes  more  so,  when 
we  reflect,  that  a  seal  to  any  promise  which  must  be  fulfilled  bj 
Ood|  and  which  relates  to  the  communications  of  his  power  and 
grace,  cannot  be  put  to  any  transaction  without  an  express  Divine 
coqpnand.  Ko  creature  can  bring  Jehovah  under  obligations  to 
bestow  his  favors :  he  can  bind  himself  by  his  own  word  and  his 
own  oath  aUme, 

(2.)  Sacraments  are  l^ligious  ordinances,  and  belong  to  the  "v^or- 
ship-  of  God ;  but  true  religion  must  hare  God  for  its  author : 
acceptable  worship  must  be  of  Divine  institution.  Matt.  xy.  9  : 
**In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men." 

(3.)  None  but  God  can  be  the  giver  of  the  things  contained  in 
the  promises,  which  are  signified  and  sealed  by  the  sacraments. 
Either  then  the  sacraments  must  be  an  unmeaning  service,  a  mere 
ceremony,  or  they  must  refer  to  and  be  connected  with  some  ben- 
efits. Now,  if  man  institute  the  sacraments,  man  must  confer  the 
benefits;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  sacraments  signify  and 
seal  privileges  and  blessings  which  Jdwoah  akne  can  grant ;  there- 
fore, Jehovah  ahne  must  be  the  institiUor  of  the  sacraments, 

(4.)  The  Church  is  a  society  which  God  has  of  his  own  pleasure 
organized,  and  which  sustains  peculiar  relations  to  him.  He  is 
her  Head,  "her  King,  her  Lawgiver;"  she  is  the  family  of  God, 
the  city  of  God,  the  habitation  of  his  holiness,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  civil  communities  and 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  Hence  it  arises,  that  if  sacraments  are 
to  be  observed  as  a  part  of  our  religious  duty,  that  duty  is  created 
by  law,  and  that  law  must  have  God  for  its  author;  more  espe- 
cially as  sacraments  are  positive  institutions  of  religion,  and  to  be 
observed  in  the  obedience  of  faith :  now  faith  looks  to  the  revela- 
tions and  words  of  Jehovah. 

We  infer,  then,  that  God  alone  has  the  right  to  institute,  in  his 
Church,  the  sacraments  of  the  covenant 

(6.)  But  our  last  and  strongest  argument  is,  that  God  has  actu- 
ally instituted  the  sacraments.  But  this  interesting  fact  must  be 
proved.  That  God  actually  instituted  the  sacraments,  we  prove 
from  his  Word  in  relation  to  each  sacrament,  premising  that  we 
know  of  no  other  and  no  more  sacraments  than  Circumcision,  the 
Passover,  Baptism^  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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L  Now,  with  regard  to  Circumcision,  it  is  plain  that  God  insti* 
tated  it  Acts  viL  8 :  "  God  gave  Abraham  the  coyenant  of  cin^um- 
cision,''  says  Stephen.  G^n.  xviL  10 :  "  And  God  said  to  Abra- 
ham, This  is  my  coyenant^  which  ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and 
you,  and  thy  seed  after  thee :  Every  man  child  among  you  sha]^  be 
circumcised." 

ii.  With  regard  to  the  Pasaover,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
respecting  its  Divine  institution.  Exod.  xii.  1,  S :  "  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying, 
Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  saying,  In  the  tenth 
day  of  this  month,  they  shall  take  unto  them  every  man  a  lamb, 
according  to  the  house  of  their  Others,  a  lamb  for  a  house,"  etc. 
See  also  2  Chron.  xxxv.  6. 

iiL  With  regard  to  Bbly  Baptism,  the  same  fact  is  plain :  Jesus 
Christ,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  instituted  this  sacrament  Matt 
xxviii.  19:  "Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  John's 
baptism  was  divinely  instituted.    (John  i.  88.) 

iv.  And  who  can  deny  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  wSiS  insti- 
tuted by  the  Bedeemer?  Its  institution  may  be  read,  Matt.  xxvi. 
And  Paul  said,  1  Cor.  xi.  23 :  '^  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  unto  you^V  etc 

The  Socinians  do  not  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  ii)stituted  Christian 
Baptism  and  the  Supper;  but  they  deny  that  the  sacraments  rnust 
be  of  Divine  institution;  plainly  perceiving  that  if  they  admit  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  sacraments,  and  acknowledge  that  Christ  insti- 
tuted Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  must  also  admit  the  truth 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ :  for  the  diflference  is  striking  between 
Abraham  and  Moses  receiving  a  command  from  God  to  circumcise 
and  keep  the  passover,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  commanding 
baptism  and  the  Supper  to  be  observed.  Abraham  was  passive ; 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  merely  organs  of  communication  from  God, 
as  is  stated  in  Exod.  xii. ;  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  commanded 
in  his  own  person  and  by  his  own  power:  for  " in  him  dwelt  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  "  on  earth,  and  ''  he  was  Lord  over 
his  own  house." 

But  we  might  go  further,  and  prove  fix>m  the  Scripture,  that 
''the  Gkxl  of  glory,"  as  Stephen  calls  him,  and  "the  Angel  of  the 
Pivine  Presence,"  as  Moses  denominates  him,  was  no  other  than 
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"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  preached  to  the  GentQes,  and  Teceived 
up  into  glory.  (See  Acts  yii.)  And  hence  it  would  resolt,  that 
our  Saviour,  before  he  became  incarnate,  also  instituted  the  ancient 
sacraments  of  ''  Circumcision  and  the  Passover,^^  But  waiving  thifl| 
we  remark — 

That  the  Socinians  are  obliged  to  divest  the  sacraments  of  their 
spiritual  character,  their  relation  to  the  atonement  and  its  benefits, 
and  their  grand  end  in  the  dispensation  of  the  covenant,  and  to 
convert  them  into  religious  ordinances  subserving  no  other  pur* 
pose  than  to  create  a  badge  of  distinction  between  Jews  and  G^n- 
tiles  formerly,  Christians  and  Gtentiles  now.  Accordingly,  Yolc- 
kelius  says,  (1.  iv.  c.  22,)  "  that  circumcision  was  a  kind  of  seal  for 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  by  which  the  Jews  were  distinguished  and 
separated  from  all  other  people,  in  evidence  of  God's  superior 
regard  for  them."  We  answer,  first,  that  there  must  be  ordi* 
nances  which  shall  distinguish  the  members  of  the  Church  of  God, 
if  that  Church  be  a  visible  society.  Second,  that  circumcision  was 
instituted  to  mark  the  relation  of  people  to  the  visible  Church. 
But,  third,  its  institution  had  also  higher  ends  in  view ;  it  was 
divinely  appointed  ''to  be  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  fiuth," 
and  was  the  sacrament  of  a  covenant  which  was  rich  in  spiritual 
benefits,  as  the  apostle  Paul  teaches  in  Bom.  iv. 

But  were  it  even  true  that  the  sacraments  were  designed  only 
to  create,  as  the  Socinians  say,  badges  of  distinction,  still  they 
must  be  of  Divine  institution ;  for  who  besides  the  Supreme  Being 
has  a  right  to  make  such  distinctions  in  the  relations  of  man  to 
himself?  ^ 

Having  proved  that  the  sacraments  must  be  and  are  of  Di- 
vine institution,  we  must  next  direct  our  attention, 

SXOOND,  7b  the  visible  sign^  which  belongs  to  a  sacrament 

* 

1.  A  visible  sign  is  essential  to  a  sacrament  This  doctrine  is 
opposed  strenuously  by  the  Boman  Catholic  writers;  for  the 
Church  of  Bome  teaches  that  the  sacraments  under  the  present 
dispensation  of  the  covenant,  are  seven  in  number,  and  in  some  of 
these  there  i3  no  visible  sign.  Hence  their  hostility  to  our  doc* 
trine. 

2.  A  visible  sign  in  general  is  that  visible  object  or  action  which 
serves  to  signify  some  other  thing  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
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'  8«  A  viflible  sign  in  a  sacrament  is  that  visible  substance  which 
&od  has  selected,  and  that  action  in  relation  to  it  which  he  has 
prescribed,  and  which  sign  he  has  appointed  to  signify  the  spiritaaj 
things  of  his  covenant. 

4.  The  material  substance,  together  with  the  appropriate  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  is  called  the  element  of  a  sacrament. 

Let  us  now  prove  that  a  visible  sign  is  essential. 

(1.)  We  might  argue  that  aU  the  sacraments  which  God  has 
instituted  have  visible  signs ;  but, 

(2.)  We  prefer  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  ^r^ry  nature  of  a 
sacrament,  which  is  an  ordinance  of  religion  in  which  certain  in- 
visible  things  of  God  are  signified  by  certain  visibk  signs.  Take 
away  ihe  visible  sign,  and  it  may  be  something  else :  it  may  be 
inspiration,  it  may  be  an  audible  sign,  like  the  Word  spoken,  but 
it  cannot  be  a  sacrament 

(8.)  Sacraments  address  themselves  to  the  eye^  and  are  designed 
to  strengthen  and  confirm  that  &ith  which  cometh  by  hearing* 
Hence  they  can  operate  like  all  visible  seals. 

But  is  it  required  in  a  sacrament,  that  the  visible  substance, 
or  object  used,  should  be  either  a  natural  sign  of  the  thing  signi- 
fied, or  wholly  an  arbitrary  sign^  as  a  ribbon  or  star  on  the  breas^ 
is  a  sign  of  knighthood  and  nobility?  We  answer,  1,  that  the 
visible  sign  need  not  be  such  as  to  lead  our  thoughts  by  natural 
and  &miliar  associations  to  the  thing  signified ;  nor,  2,  should  it  be 
wholly  an  arbitrary  sign.  Augustine  in  his  Epistles  (ad  Bonif.  23) 
observes,  "that  if  the  visible  sign  had  not  a  likeness  of  those 
things  of  which  they  are  sacraments,  they  would  be  no  sacraments 
at  alL" 

The  visible  sign,  therefore,  must  have  same  adaptation  in  its 
properties  and  previous  use,  to  Tepresent  the  thing  signified  by  it. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  here  be  a  sign  by  Divine  selection  and 
appointment,  and  no  otherwise. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked,  How  are  the  visible  signs  in  sacra- 
ments to  be  distinguished  from  other  visible  signs  of  Divine  mer- 
cies, which  God  hath  instituted ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  rain* 
bow  in  the  clouds,  as  Gideon's  fleece,  etc.  ?  We  answer,  first,  that 
some  of  those  signs  are  to  be  easily  distinguished  firom  the  visible 
signs  in  sacraments,  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  temporary 
signs,  not  permanent  institutions ;  that  they  belong  to  the  miracu- 
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lous  operations  of  Deity,  and  not  to  the  OTtlinaiy  dispensations  ^f 
Us  grace;  and  that  the j  belong  to  other  corenants  than  that 
ooTonant  with  Abraham,  by  which  the  Church  was  organized 
on  the  principle  of  visible  unity.  Secondly,  that  all  those  visible 
signs  may  be  distinguished  from  the  visible  signs  in  the  sacra- 
ments, by  the  principal  end  in  the  institution  of  the  latter,  which 
is,  that  they  should  signify  and  seal  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
the  everlasting  covenant.    (Gen.  xvii.) 

We  now  come  to  this  important  doctrine,  that  the  visAJe  signs  or 
elements  abne^  do  not  ixmsHMe  the  scu^raments.  It  is  the  Divine  Word 
of  the  Scriptures  that  gives,  not  only  being,  but  any  worth  and 
utility,  to  the  sacraments.  Take  away  the  word  of  their  institu- 
tion— ^the  record  in  the  Scriptures  that  God  has  appointed  certain 
things  with  certain  actions,  to  be  sacraments — and  they  must  cease 
to  exist.  Take  away  the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
sacraments  have  nS  meaning.  Take  away  the  word  of  promise 
which  God  has  united  to  the  sacraments,  and  these  ordinanoes 
would  be  valueless ;  for  there  would  be  no  evidence  that  any  Di- 
vine blessing  would  attend  their  observance.  Augustine  Correctly 
says :  "  The  Word,  united  to  the  element,  makes  the  sacrament. 
The  element,"  he  adds,  "is  the  visible  sign  and  whole  ceremony 
prescribed  in  rdation  to  it :  the  Word  is  the  promise  of  grace 
annexed  to  the  observance  of  the  visible  institution." 

The  Church  of  God  therefore  always  unites  the  Word  with  the 
element,  and  is  obliged  to  condemn,  not  only  the  idolatry  of  the 
Popish  mass,  but  the  secret  prayers  and  mummeries  of  the  priests 
in  keeping  mass,  and  the  absence  of  the  Divine  Word  from  that 
awful  corruption  of  the  Saviour's  institution. 

Third.  From  the  visible  sign  of  the  sacraments,  we  must  turn 
oux  inquiry  to  the  things  signified. 

1.  K  sacraments  are  of  Divine  institution,  if  they  are  visible  signs 
and  seals  of  God's  covenant,  and  if  their  religious  observance  is  a 
branch  of  Christian,  duty,  and  forms  a  part  of  public  Christian 
worship — then,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  what  is  signified  by  the 
visible  sign  in  sacraments  must  be  important  in  its  nature,  and 
must  relate  to  the  privileges  and  mercies  comprehended  in  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  the  visible  Church,  and  in  the 
promises  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
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2.  Bat  the  Churcli  derives  her  existence  firom  the  mediatiou  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  which  she 
enjoys,  and  which  are  bestowed  as  covenanted  mercies,  are  of 
Christ's  procuring. 

8.  The  great  things,  therefore,  signified  by  the  visible  signs  of 
the  sacraments,  are — 

The  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
his  procuring,  bestowed  on  the  visible  Church  of  God.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures,  first,  that  circumcision  was  the 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  fidth,  as  standing  opposed  to  the 
righteousnes  of  works ;  and  of  course  exhibiting  that  Saviour  who 
was  the  sum  of  the  gospel  promise  from  the  beginning,  and  who 
is  the  "  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  be* 
lieveth.''  (Bom.  iv.)  Second,  that  the  lamb  in  the  passover  had 
such  an  appointed  and  sacramental  relation  to  the  same  Saviour, 
that  Paul  called  that  Saviour  "the  Passover."  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  Third, 
that  the  application  of  water  in  baptism,  is  a  sign  of  the  washing 
away  of  sin  by  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ  (Acts  ii.  88 ;  Bom. 
vi  8.)  And  fourth,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper,  "is 
the  communion  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ."   (1  Cor.  x.  16.) 

But,  while  Jesus  Christ  and  the  privileges  and  mercies  of  his 
procuring  and  bestowment  in  his  visible  Church,  constitute  the 
great  things  signified  by  the  visible  signs  of  the  sacraments,  yet, 
for  our  better  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
three  facts  are  to  be  stated  and  carefully  noted : 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  besides  the  great  things  to  be  signified  and 
sealed  by  the  sacraments,  God  may  make  these  Ordinances  to  be 
fnemcriah  of  other  things  connected  with  the  preservation  and  local 
circumstances  of  his  visible  Church,  according  to  the  dispensation 
under  which  she  is  placed. 

Thus  he  made,  under  the  old  economy,  the  sign  of  circumcision 
to  be  significant,  not  only  of  things  purely  spiritual  and  connected 
with  the  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  also  of  a  carnal  descent 
firom  Abraham,  as  he  was  pleased  to  confine  his  visible  Church  to 
the  family  of  Abraham.  A  man  might  be  circumcised  in  process 
of  time,  who  was  not  of  Abram's  seed ;  and  some  of  Abram's 
descendants  might  retain  the  rite  of  circumcision  who  had  apos- 
tatized from  Abram's  God:  but  no  man  could  be  acknowledged 
to  be  of  the  fiunily  of  Abram  who  was  uncircumcised. 
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CircumcisiotL  also^  besides  being  ^'a  seal  of  the  rigbteousuess  of 
&itb''  to  those  who  weie  circmncised  in  heart,  as  well  as  outwardly, 
was  also  a  seal  to  all  the  circumcised  in  the  visible  Church,  of  the 
promise  of  the  covenant  relating  to  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan;  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  give  his  visible 
Church  and  her  worship  a  fixed  location  in  that  particular  coun- 
try, and  to  make  Jerusalem  his  dwelling-place. 

Thus  also  with  respect  to  the  Passover.  This  sacrament  ex- 
hibited  "the  Lamb  of  GKxl  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  the  bitterness  of  repentance,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
saint;  but  its  visible  signs  were  also  a  memorial  to  the  whole 
Jewish  Church  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  of  the 
afflictions  of  the  Israelites  in  that  country.  Exod.  xiL  26,  27 : 
'^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall  say  to  you, 
What  mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the 
chidren  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians  and 
delivered  our  houses." 

This  mixed  character  of  the  sacraments  of  the  ancient  dis* 
pensation,  must  be  kept  in  view  to  understand  the  Scriptures. 
The  Baptist  writers  have  attempted  to  remove  every  degree  of 
spirituaiity  from  circumcision,  and  even  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Church  under  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  that  they  might 
set  aside  the  argument  for  inftmt  church-membership,  founded 
upon  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  circumcision. 

Others,  again,  have  contended  that  the  sacraments  of  the  old 
dispensation  had  no  reference  whatever  to  any  thing  save  Christ 
and  his  benefits.  According  to  our  views,  both  err;  for  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  circumcision  and  the  passover  a  mixed 
character. 

I  need  not  observe,  that  on  the  change  of  dispensation,  after 
our  Saviour's  appearance  here  and  ascension  into  heaven,  the 
Church  was  to  be  extended  to  all  people,  and  no  longer  have  a 
locality :  hence  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
could  be  made  to  suit,  in  their  visible  signs,  the  greater  spirituality 
of  the  new  dispensation,  and  refer  to  spiritual  objects  alone. 

(2.)  The  second  fact  to  be  here  ^oted  is,  that  the  privileges  and 
mercies  procured  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  bestowed  upon 
his  visible  Church,  are  various:  hence  the  apostle  Paul  could  say, 
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in  describing  the  privH^ges  and  mercies  of  the  Jews  in  the  ancient 
Church,  Bom.  iiL  1,  2,  8 :  ''What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew? 
or  what  profit  is  there  of  circumcision  ?  Much  everj  way : 
chiefly,  because  that  xinto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
G-od.  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe?  Shall  their  unbelief 
make  the  faithfulness  of  God  without  effect  7"  Again,  Bom.  ix.  4: 
''  Who  are  Israelites ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  ^ving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  are  the  &ther8,  and  of 
whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came." 

The  various  blessings  signified  and  sealed  by  the  sacraments, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  that  same  of  them  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  impenitent  and 
unholy  in  the  visible  Church,  and  <zU  of  them  by  those  ''who 
believe  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness."  This  leads  me  to  the 

(3.)  Third  fact  to  be  noted,  and  which  I  shall  state  briefly. 
It  is  this:  The  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  the  visible 
Church  organized  by  it,  were  so  constituted  as  to  comprehend 
a  twofold  seed  or  aJtaracter;  "  a  seed  bom  after  the  flesh,  and  a  seed 
bom  after  the  Spirit"  Such  is  the  visible  Church  in  its  composition 
still,  and  such  it  ever  will  be  on  earth.  Now,  the  sacraments  sig- 
nify and  seal  to  all  who  are  in  the  visible  Church ;  but  they  do  not 
signify  and  seal  to  a22,  A/e  same  things:  for  instance,  circumcision 
did  not  seal  to  Ishmael  and  Esau,  wIlo  were  in  the  visible  Church, 
all  that  it  sealed  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  More  of  this 
hereafter. 

At  present,  let  me  conclude  this  lecture,  with  observing  that 
liie  visible  sign  in  the  sacraments  is  in  various  respects  to  be 
distinguished  from  Uie  thing  signified.  First,  the  sign  is  earthly 
and  visible,  but  the  main  thing  signified  is  invisible  and  spiritual. 
Second,  the  one  is  received  by  the  body,  the  other  is  enjoyed  by 
the  souL  Third,  so  £Etr  as  Christ  in  his  saving  grace  is  signified, 
ihe  thing  signified  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  the  sign  is  not.  Fourth, 
the  signs  vary  in  various  sacraments ;  but  the  thing  mainly  signi- 
fied is  the  same  in  all:  for  the  covenant  is  an  everlasting  cov- 
enant 

In  another  lecture,  I  shall  finish  my  remarks  on  the  sacraments 
in  general. 


LECTURE    XIV. 


ADMINISTRATION  QfF  THB  SAORAMSNTS^  CONTINUED. 
OB8SRVATIOIIB  ON  THS  BACRAlCEim,  CN>1ITINUSD. 

To  sacnanents,  we  said  in  a  former  lecture,  belong,  1.  A 
Divine  institution;  2.  A  visible  sign;  8.  The  thing  signified; 
L  The  union  between  the  external  sign  and  the  thing  signified ; 
6.  The  design,  or  end.  We  have  disposed  of  the  three  first,  and 
must  now  speak  of  the 

FouRTE,  The  union  of  the  external  sign  with  the  thing  signified 
hyiL 

1.  This  union  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  is  what  is 
called  the  ^^fyrma^^  of  the  sacraments. 

The  word  ''forma**  is  borrowed  fix>m  the  schools  of  ancient 
philosophy  and  scholastic  theology,  and  denotes  a  certain  modi* 
flcation  of  a  thing,  which  serves  to  give  that  thing  a  peculiar 
manner  of  existence.''^ 

In  the  sacraments,  "  the  matter "  consists  of  the  visible  signs 
or  elements,  and  of  the  things  represented  by  them ;  and  if  there 
were  nothing  more,  those  elements  would  be  pictures  and  em- 
blems of  certain  things,  but  they  would  not  be  BoaTaments.  The 
form,  or  union  of  the  signs  with  the  things  signified,  is  therefore 
necessary  to  constitute  certain  ordinances  ''sacraments."  Sup* 
posing  that  the  application  of  the  water  in  baptism,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper,  had  no  apecifio 
union  to  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  or  no  forma^  as  the  metaphy- 


•  ^Vrmo.— Plato  oonsidered  the  inreBtigation  fA  formu  to  be  the  proper  objeei  of 
•oienoeii 


' 
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sicians  say,  it  would  then  be  obvious  that  they  might  be  referred 
to  other  things,  and  would  cease  to  be  seals  of  that  grace  in 
particular. 

2.  With  regard,  now,  to  this  union,  there  would  be  no  6eed 
of  any  special  instructions  and  explanations,  had  there  been  no 
errors  entertained  and  propagated  about  the  sacraments.  The 
common  sense  of  Christians  under  the  direction  of  fiiith  would 
have  easily  understood,  that  the  institution  and  promise  of  God 
had  made  such  a  union  between  the  signs  and  things  signified, 
as  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  to  promote  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  true  believer.  But  bad  doctrines  in  con- 
nection with  this,  as  well  as  of  every  other  branch  of  theology, 
have  been  taught ;  hence  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  inquiring, 
WJuU  is  the  union  that  exists  in  the  sacraments  letween  the  sigyi  and 
the  thing  signified  f 

(1.)  The  Roman  Oaiholics  have  contended  strenuously,  that  the 
signs  in  the  Supper,  after  consecration  by  the  priest,  are  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  hence  it  would  appear  that 
they  consider  the  union  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified 
to  be  such,  that  the  one  is  localiy  a;nd  corporally  concealed  under 
the  form  of  the  other.  They  also  teach  that  in  the  water  of  bap* 
tism,  provided  the  intention  of  the  priest  be  good,  the  grace  sig- 
nified  is  so  united  to  and  incorporated  with  the  sign,  that  the  sign 
communicates  to  those  who  receive  it,  ex  opere  operato,  regener- 
ation,  forgiveness  of  sins,  etc. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  in  their  eighth  Canon,  Sess.  vii.,  speak 
on  this  wise :  "  Let  him  be  accursed,  who  says,  that  by  the  sacra- 
ments  of  the  new  law,  grace  is  not  given  ex  opere  operate ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  virtue  of  the  duty  or  act  which  we  perform." 

(2.)  Those  Lutheransj  also,  who  receive  the  doctrines  which  M. 
Luther  taught  in  relation  to  the  Supper,  contend  for  a  kind  of 
local  and  corporeal  union  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified. 

La  consequence  of  such  notions,  fraught  with  error,  we  are 
constrained  to  teach,  that  the  union  of  the  sign  with  the  thing 
signified  is, 

i.  Negatively,  not  a  natural  union,  such  as  that  of  matter  and 
form,  as,  for  example,  heat  and  light  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and 
not  a  local  and  corporeal  union,  as  that  which  we  perceive  in 
bodies  cemented  together,  so  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
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are  bodily  united  with  tlie  water,  the  bread,  and  the  wine ;  nor 
such  a  spiritual  union  as  would  arise  firom  the  thing  signified 
being  inftised  into  the  sign,  so  that  the  sign  acquires  the  virtue  of 
the  grace  signified. 

ii«  But  positively,  it  is  a  relative,  and  usually  called  a  sacror 
mentai  union,  consisting  in  the  divinely  appointed  relation  of  the 
sign  with  the  thing  signified  in  the  sacraments,  and  nowhere  else, 
and  in  the  uniting  of  both  in  the  mind  of  the  believer.  When  the 
believer  receives  the  sign  from  the  minister  of  Christ,  and  the 
grace  signified  through  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  they  are, 
on  his  receiving  both  together,  united  in  his  mind,  and  this  is 
their  sacramental  union. 

iii.  Hence  it  follows,  that  this  union  is  formed,  not  by  the 
preacher  speaking  certain  words  on  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  but  by  the  word  of  promise  connected  with  the  or- 
dinance duly  administered,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  fulfilling  his  promise. 

(8.)  Here,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  another  erroneous  doc- 
trine of  the  Soman  Catholics.  They  teach,  that  the  intention  of 
the  priest  is  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  a  sacrament;  so 
necessary,  that  if  the  priest  has  not  intended  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  a  communicant,  to  that  end  for  which  the  Saviour 
instituted  it,  in  that  case  it  is  no  sacrament  at  all ;  the  child  is  not 
baptized,  the  Christian  has  not  eaten  of  the  Supper:  nay,  they 
say,  that  if  the  priest  himself  has  not  been  baptized  according  to 
this  good  intention,  he  is  no  priest,  and  all  his  official  acts  are  null 
and  void.  This  doctrine  we  oppose  on  the  following  substantial 
grounds :  First,  there  is  no  such  doctrine,  nor  any  thing  like  it, 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  not  connected  the  true 
administration  of  the  sacraments  with  the  views  and  dispositions 
of  ministers.  Were  this  so,  then,  second,  the  efficacy  of  the  sa- 
craments would  depend,  not  on  the  promise  and  blessing  of  God, 
but  upon  the  temper  of  a  minister.  Then  also,  third,  we  could 
have  no  evidence  that  we  ourselves  are  baptized,  or  that  those 
who  administer  the  sacraments  have  a  right  to  do  so.  But,  hap- 
pily, the  sacraments  do  not  derive  their  existence  and  their  useful- 
ness from  the  pious  intentions  of  their  administrators.    And  now, 

8.  Having  dismissed  this  error,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
a  few  important  truths  connected  with  this  subject    In  conse- 
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quence  of  ihcA  union  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified  of  whidi 
we  hav9  just  spoken^  there  is  a  remarkable  jhroEaeohgy  used  by 
the  inspired  writers,  in  relation  to  the  sacraments.  For,  in  exam* 
ining  the  Scriptures,  we  find, 

1st.  That  they  give  to  the  sign^  in  some  passages,  ihe  name  oj 
the  thing  signified.  Thus:  First,  circumcision  is  called  the  ''cove 
nant,"  (Gren.  xvii. ;)  second^  the  lamb  is  the  "  Lord's  Passover,' 
(Bxod.  xii;)  third,  the  bread  is  Christ's  body,  (Matt,  xxvi;) 
fourth,  the  cup  of  wine  is  the  New  Testament  in  his  blood,  (I 
Cor,  xi.) 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  passage  quoted,  (Gen.  xvii.  10,)  we 
must  observe,  that  it  has  often  been  brought  into  controversy 
with  the  Papists,  who  misapply  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  to 
support  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  the  Mass:  for,  as 
they  argue,  if  circumcision,  "or  a  man's  being  circimicised,"  which 
is  but  "  the  sign,"  is  called  "  the  covenanf^  of  whi6h  it  is  a  sign, 
then  may  the  bread  in  the  Supper  be  denominated  Christ's  body. 
Hence  Bellarmine  and  Yega  have  attempted  to  destroy  the  argu- 
ment which  that  passage  affords.  They  have  contended  that  cir- 
cumcision was  the  covenant  itself.  But  this  it  could  not  be,  in  its 
nature,  no  more  than  bread  can  be  Christ's  body.  Besides,  Je- 
hovah calls  it,  vs.  11,  "  the  token  of  his  covenant" 

2.  In  Exod.  xii.  11,  that  which  was  to  be  eaten  in  haste,  to 
wit^  the  Iamb  killed  and  roasted,  is  called  the  passover  of  the 
Lord :  the  sign  bears  the  name  of  the  thing  signified.  Hence  the 
refoxmer  Zuinglius  drew  an  argument  fix>m  this  passage,  to  which 
he  was  directed  in  a  dream,  to  refiite  the  Bomanists  in  a  debate 
on  doctrines. 

8.  In  Matt  xxvL,  the  Papists  understand  the  words  UteraUy. 
They  say,  the  bread  in  the  Supper  is  Christ's  real  body:  but  if  the 
words  be  so  understood,  and  if  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper 
the  bread  was  in  reality  the  body  of  Christ,  then  we  are  sure  that 
he  was  not  crucified  in  body;  for  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
bread  was  not  crucified,  but  eaien.  Common  sense,  however,  per- 
ceives that  in  that  and  other  passages  the  sign  bears  the  name  of 
the  thing  signified  by  it  , 

4.  The  like  phraseology  is  used  in  relation  to  the  sign  in  bap- 
tism, (Tit  iii.  5,)  where  it  is  called  "the  washing  of  regeneration." 
But,  on  this  passage,  liringius,  the  Catholic,  raises  this  argument 
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to  support  the  doctrine  of  tke  Oonncil  of  Trent :  "  Baptism,"  lio 
8871^  "  is  here  called  the  washing  or  laver  of  regeneration,  which 
is  an  evident  proof  that  the  sacraments,  and  of  conrse  Baptism, 
works  the  grace  of  regeneration  in  the  souL"  '  We  answer : 

i.  If  water  baptism  did  this,  Paul  wonld  not  have  added,  ''the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  showing  that  regeneration  in  the 
soul  is  effected,  not  by  baptism,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

ii.  But  water  baptism  is  here  called  ''the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion," because  it  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration. 

ill  Unbapti^ed  adults  who  are  converted,  are  renewed  by  the 
Holv  Ghost  before  thev  are  baptized,  as  was  the  case  with  Paul 

In  noticing  the  phraseology  of  the  mspired  writers,  we  find 
&lso, 

2nd.  The  thing  signified  bears  the  nxmie  of  ihe  sign.  Thus,  Christ 
is  called  "the  Passover,"  (1  Cor.  v.  7,)  and  "the  Lamb,"  (Johni 
86.)  With  respect  to  1  Cor.  v.  7,  there  are  two  comments  of  those 
distinguished  enemies  of  our  sound  doctrines,  Bellarmine  and 
Crellius,  very  various  indeed,  to  which  I  shall  advert.     > , 

1.  Bellarmine,  the  champion  of  the  Catholics,  says,  (De  Miss.  1, 
1.  c.  7 :)  "  The  Passover  was  a  type  of  the  Mass :  the  Passover  was 
a  sacrifice,  so  is  the  Mass."  We  answer:  First,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  Passover  was  a  type  of  the  Mass.  But,  second,  it  was  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  it  signified,  and  not  the  human 
invention  of  the  Popish  Mass.  Third,  we  believe  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  eucharistical,  not  expiatory.  Fourth,  the  Mass  is 
said  to  be  a  daily  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  therefore  we 
abhor  it. 

2.  The  other  comment  of  the  head  of  the  old  Sodnian  interest, 
whose  learning  now  stands  the  modem  Unitarians  in  stead,  is  more 
serious.  Crellius,  in  his  controversy  with  Grotius,  who  argued  fi'om 
1  Cor.  V.  7,  that  Christ  made  satisfitction  for  our  sins,  says,  "  that 
Paul  here  uses  the  death  of  Christ  merely  as  a  motive  to  induce 
us  to  forsake  our  sins ;  for  he  immediately  adds,  '  Let  us  therefore 
keep  the  feast,  not  with  the  leaven,'  eta  Now,  this  militates 
against  an  atonement :  for  if  Christ  has  satisfied  for  our  sins,  then 
our  sins  cannot  injure  us ;  we  are  at  liberty  to  sin."  We  answer: 
First,  the  very  argument  which  the  apostie  uses  to  show  why 
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Christians  should  obsefve  the  Supper  With  a  holy  temper,  is  this, 
that  the  Supper  is  a  feast  in  which,  sjmbolicallj,  Christ  is  the 
Lamb  sacrificed  for  us.  This  was  the  strongest  argument  that  his 
pen  could  employ.  Second,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  taught 
in  this  passage  was  what  Paul  gloried  in  teaching.  (Bom.  iy.  25 ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  6,  etc.)  Third,  the  atonement  is  the  evangelical  tree 
which  produces  in  believers,  as  its  branches,  the  fruits  of  repent- 
ance, sanctification,  and  godly  living.  So  the  apostles  taught ;  so 
converted  sinners  have  felt  1  Pet.  iL  24 :  "  Who  his  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness,  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed." 
"  We  are  crucified  with  Christ,"  etc.  1  Cor.  i.  80 :  "  He  is  made 
unto  us,"  '^  sanctification,"  etc 

But^  not  to  dwell  on  an  argument  which  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity used  in  Paul's  days,  as  appears  from  Bom.  vL,  we  proceed 
to  observe — 

Srd.  That  the  inspired  writers  sometimes  ascribe  to  the  sign, 
Ae  power  and  efficacy  of  the  thing  signified.  Acts  xzii  16 :  "And 
now  why  tarriest  thou?  Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away 
thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Begardless  of  the  phraseology  here,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
Bellarmine  argues. fix>m  this  passage,  "that  baptism  takes  away 
sin  by  its  efficient  operation  as  a  sacrament  appointed  to  that  end. 
Sins  are  washed  away  by  it ;  it  conmiunicates  regeneration  and 
salvation."  Answer:  First,  then  is  baptism  substituted  for  the 
cross  of  Christ ;  for  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  (t  John  i.  1.)  Second,  it  is  impossible  that  water  in  baptism 
can  remove  moral  pollution.  Even  admitting  that  sins  are  forgiven 
on  the  administration  of  baptism,  yet  that  washing  away  is  the 
work  of  the  atoning  blood  and  grace  of  Christ.  But,  third,  bap- 
tism was  to  the  adult  believer  the  visible  sign  and  seal  of  forgive- 
ness.   In  this  sense  it  is  here  spoken  of,  etc. 

But  here,  says  *a  Baptist  writer,  it  is  required  of  him  who  is 
baptized,  "to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Now,  in&nts 
cannot  do  this ;  therefore  in&nts  are  not  fit  subjects  of  baptism. 
Answer :  First,  the  words  were  addressed  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who 
was  an  adult,  and  do  not  apply  to  infant  subjects  of  baptism.  Se- 
cond, circumcision  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  whole  ceremonial 
law ;  but  in&nts  could  not  keep  this  law,  yet  they  were  circum- 
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cised.  Third,  faith  is  as  necessary  to  salvation,  as  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  baptism  and  forgiveness. 
But  infants  cannot  believe ;  are  they  therefore  not  saved  ?  Fourth, 
to  come  near  to  the  point:  It  is  written,  "All  who  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."  Are  infants  therefore  excluded 
from  salvation?  for  they  cannot  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

ith.  To  the  tiling  signified  the  inspired  writers  sometimes  ascribe 
the  ceremony  in  relation  to  the  sign.  "The  blood  of  Christ  washes 
away  sin."    It  is  "the  blood  of  sprinkling."     (Heb.  xiL) 

5th.  The  inspired  writers  apply  the  names  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Old  Testament^  to  designate  those  who  are  members  of  the  Church  under 
the  new  dispensation  of  grace.  Believers  of  every  nation  now,  are 
called  "  the  circumcised  and  the  circumcision,"  (Phil.  iii.  8  ;)  and 
we  are  said,  in  observing  the  Lord's  Supper  rightly,  to  keep  the 
feast  of  the  passover,  "not  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness, but  with  the  unleavened  bread,"  etc.    (1  Cor.  v.  7.) 

This  is  a  most  important  fact;  far  it  proves  two  things  for 
which  we  contend,  against  the  Baptists  and  others,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  sacraments  of  che  Old  Covenant  had  the  same 
relation  to  the  Saviour  and  t2ie  work  of  redemption,  that  Baptism 

'  and  the  Lord's  Supper  b^ve:  they  were  not  ordinances  merely 
ceremonial  and  national,  pertaining  only  to  the  Jews  as  they  were 
a  nation  separated  bj  certain  religious  institutions  from  all  other 
people ;  but  sacraments  which  indicated  relations  to  the  visible  Church, 
such  as  believers  now  sustain,  which  belonged  to  the  gospel  prom- 
ise and  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  which  signified  and 
sealed  spiritual  privileges  and  blessings. 

If  the  passover  and  circumcision  had  no  relation  to  the  visible 
Church,  and  the  covenant  which  organized  that  Church,  and  the 
promised  Seed  and  the  religion  of  the  he^rt  with  its  proper  exer- 
cises, it  would  be  difficult  to  perceive  how  believers  now  could  be 
called  "  the  circumcision,"  and  that  circumcision  be  described  as 
those  "who  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
have  tio  confidence  in  the  flesh."    But,  not  to  enlarge, 

2.  We  observe,  that  the  phraseology  of  the  apostle  exhibits 
another  important  fact,  viz :  the  identity  of  the  visible  Church  un- 
der both  the  old  and  new  dispensations.  If  the  society  remain  the 
same^  then  the  members  of  it  may  be  distinguished  by  those  names 
which  its  members  of  old  bore;  for  those  names  are  expressive  of 

19  - 
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the  same  character  and  relations.  Christians  can  be  called  the  cir- 
cumcised— the  seed  and  children  of  Abraham,  and  the  branches  of 
the  olive  tree  in  which  the  Jews  once  grew,  as  natural  branches. 
But  let  the  churches  be  different  societies,  and  that  phraseology  is 
inadmissible. 

Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  ends  for  which  sacraments  have 
been  instituted,  let  me  just  point  out,  first,  in  what  respects  the 
sacraments  and  the  Word  agree,  and  in  what  respects  they  di£fer; 
and,  second,  in  what  respects  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  agree,  and  wherein  they  differ. 

(1.)  The  sacraments  and  the  Word — wherein  they  agree  and  differ. 

The  Word  and  the  sacraments  have  the  following  things  in  com- 
mon, viz :  First,  they  have  both  God  for  their  author ;  second, 
they  both  address  the  mind  through  the  external  senses ;  third, 
they  are  both  to  be  dispensed  by  ministers  of  the  Word. 

That  there  is  an  order  of  men  appointed  to  preach  the  Word, 
and  who  in  this  particular  office  are  the  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
we  have  proved  elsewhere.  Ifow,  that  these  regular  ministers  of 
the  Word  are  to  be  the  sole  dispeiasers  of  the  sacraments,  we  prove, 
firsty  fix>m  the  connection  which  the  bq^nraments  have  with  the  Word 
They  form  a  part  of  those  "  mysteries^  of  which  ministers  are  the 
appointed  "  stewards."  (1  Cor.  iv.  1.)  Second,  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Saviour  has  connected  the  administration  cf  the  sacraments  with 
the  office  of  a  preacher,  of  a  Christian  teacher  and  pastor.  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19.)  "  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them,"  etc. 
(Mark  i.  4.)  Third,  from  thefieu^t,  that  sacraments  are  to  be  admin- 
istered in  the  name  of  Christ,  under  the  present  dispensation,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  dispensed  by  those  alone,  who  have  authority  to 
act  in  his  name.  "  Now  that  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,"  etc. 
Fourth,  from  the  feet,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  oversight 
of  the  flock  in  the  manner  which  the  Word  requires,  unless  the 
ministers  of  the  Word  had  the  sole  power  of  administering  the 
Bacraments. 

This  doctrine,  the  Papists  violently  oppose.  They  teach,  that  a 
participation  in  the  Christian  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Mass, 
is  essentially  necessary  to  salvation.  Accordingly,  they  say,  that 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  the  soul,  any  one,  if  a  priest  cannot  be 
procured,  may  administer  baptism.  Midwives,  therefore,  are  per- 
mitted to  baptize  in  a  time  of  need. 
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On  this  erroneous  doctrine  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
i.  That  the  sacraments  are  not  essential  to  salvation ;  iL  That  they 
are  not  converting  ordinances,  though  God  may  accompany  their 
administration  with  what  measure  of  grace  he  sees  fit ;  and  conse- 
quently, iii.  That  there  is  no  authority  and  no  necessity  for  lay 
baptism*  Correctly  does  Augustine  teach,  **  that  it  is  not  the  want, 
but  the  contempt  of  the  holy  sacraments,  that  damns ;  for  such 
contempt  indicates  the  existing  dominion  of  sin  in  the  human 
heart." 

To  proceed  with  the  agreement.  The  sacraments  and  the  Word 
are  both  m^ans  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates,  and  they  both 
exhibit  and  express  the  grace  of  the  gospel. 

But  some  expect  to  obtain  from  the  sacraments,  grace,  of  which 
the  Word  does  not  speak,  and  upon  conditions  which  the  Word 
does  not  reveal  nor  recognize.  Towards  this  error,  the  Bomish 
Church  strongly  leans ;  and  especially  many  in  her  communion, 
believe  that  they  may  receive  from  baptism  and  the  mass  that 
pardon  and  those  promises,  which  the  Divine  Word  declares  to  be 
communicated  to  no  adults  but  such  as  repent  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord,  believe  and  follow  Christ.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  strenu- 
ously maintained,  that  the  Word  and  sacraments  agree  in  exhibit- 
ing the  same  grace,  to  be  obtained  in  one  and  the  same  way. 

(2.)  Difference  between  the  Word  and  Sacraments. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  in  what  respects  the  sacraments 
diflfer  from  the  Word. 

i.  The  Word,  in  its  language,  is  made  up  of  artificial  sounds, 
such  as  by  human  institution  signify  to  the  mind  certain  things ; 
but  in  the  sacraments,  the  external  signs  are  visible  and  natural 
objects  of  God's  selection,  and  signify  those  things  alone  which  he 
hath  appointed  them  to  signify. 

il  The  Word  addresses  itself  to  the  external  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing ;  but  the  signs  in  the  sacraments  are  objects,  not  only  of 
sight,  but  also  of  taste  and  fieling. 

iii.  The  Word  is  dispensed  to  aU:  all  may  hear  it,  and  all  who 
hear  it  are  boimd  to  believe  and  obey  it.  But  the  sacraments  are 
to  be  administered  to  those  only  who  are  members  of  the  visible 
Church,  or  who  on  a  profession  of  repentance  and  of  &ith,  are  to 
be  received  into  the  covenant. 

iv.  The  Word  goes  before  Oie  sacrameTUs:  it  is  <^  law  which 
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gives  existence  to  the  sacraments,  and  lias  a  pow^  and  authority 
entirely  independent  of  the  sacraments.  But  the  sacraments  de- 
pend upon  the  Word :  they  imply  the  revelations  and  promises 
of  the  Word,  and  are  altogether  insignificant  and  powerless  with- 
out the  Word.  Hence  Augustine  correctly  says,  "  The  sacrament 
is  the  Word  visible." 

V.  Again :  The  Word  reveals  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and 
contains  histoiy,  prophecy,  and  other  important  matter;  but  the 
sacraments  signify  and  confirm  only  certain  great  truths  and 
promises  of  the  Word. 

vi.  By  the  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost  works  faith  in  those  who  are 
capable  of  understanding  it,  and  increases  and  confirms  that 
grace ;  but  by  the  sacraments,  he  strengthens  and  confirms  the 
fidth  already  existing  in  the  hearts  of  adults. 

vii.  The  Word  cannot  be  received  by  infants ;  but  sacraments 
may  be  administered  to  them,  if  they  are  in  the  covenant. 

viiL  The  Word  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  salvation ;  but  the 
sacraments  are  neither  necessary  nor  sufficient,  of  themselves,  to 
salvation. 

(8.)  I  shall  not  here  inquire  in  what  respects  sacraments 
differ  from  those  animal  sacrifices  and  other  similar  institutions 
which  were  required  under  the  law,  as  those  ordinances  of  wor- 
ship are  now  abolished,  and  no  confusion  or  error  can  result  firom 
any  things  conamon,  which  those  sacrifices  had  with  sacraments. 
But  Christians  are  now  bound  to  offer  up  sacrifices  of  praise, 
thanksgiving  and  almsgiving,  and  make  a  consecration  of  their 
bodies  and  spirits  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  IfTow,  these 
sacrifices  are  easily  distinguished  fi'om  (he  sacraments^  as*  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  particulars: 

i  These  sacrifices  are  acts  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law ;  but 
sacrainents  are  positive  institutions,  directly  connected  with  the 
covenant  of  grace. 

ii.  These  sacrifices  are  acts  by  which  we  express  our  affections 
towards  God ;  but  the  sacraments  are  institutions  by  which  God 
expresses  his  good  will  towards  us,  by  which  he  is  pleased  to  sig- 
nify and  seal  certain  things  to  us.  It  is  true  that  the  sacraments, 
so  far  as  the  observance  of  them  is  an  act  of  obedience,  are  sacri- 
fices, and  thus  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  called  a  sacrifice ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  this  is  not  their  principal  end^  and  does  not  enter 
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ihto  their  nature,  any  further  than  all  positive  institutions  of  leli-. 
gion  involve  the  duty  of  obedience  to  Divine  authority. 

(4.)  I  shall,  before  I  attempt  to  speak  of  the  design  and  end 
of  the  sacraments,  ju6t  remark  on  the  points  wherein  the  sacra* 
ments  of  the  covenant  under  both  Testaments  agree,  and  on  those 
points  wherein  they  differ. 

i.  The  sacraments  of  both  Testaments  agree  in  the  following 
respects,  viz:  First,  their  Author  is  God:  he  instituted  them. 
Second,  they  are  institutions  which  are  equally  holy  in  their 
nature.  Circumcision  was  as  holy  as  baptism  is,  and  baptism  is 
as  holy  as  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Baptists  exalt  the  holy  nature  of  baptism,  and  decry  cir- 
cumcision, in  order  to  exclude  infant  church-membership  from  the 
visible  Church  under  the  present  dispensation. 

The  Papists  depress  the  character  of  baptism,  and  invest  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  a  high  degree  of  sanctity,  in  order  that  they 
might  throw  around  their  Mass  an  imposing  awfiilness,  and  a  high 
relative  importance. 

But  the  Scriptures  teach  that  all  the  sacraments  are  holy  ordi- 
nances, and  make  no  such  difference  in  their  sanctity  as  men  have 
devised  for  party  purposes. 

Here  let  me  observe,  that  the  holiness  of  an  ordinance  does  not 
consist  in  any  inherent  power  which  it  has  to  sanctify  the  mind, 
for  no  ordinance  has  any  such  power:  hence  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  sacrament  derives  a  superior  holiness,  as  some  have  imagined, 
from  this  source. 

But  the  holiness  of  an  ordinance  results  from  its  Divine  institu- 
tion, and  its  relations  to  God,  his  worship,  his  laws,  his  Church, 
and  the  holy  ends  to  which  it  is  subservient. 

Now,  all  the  sacraments  are  of  Divine  institution ;  they  all  sus- 
tain relations  to  the  Church,  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  obligations 
of  religion,  and  are  subservient  to  holy  ends. 

ii.  Wherein,  now,  do  the  sacraments  of  the  old  and  new  dis- 
pensations differ f    Answer:  In  the  following  respects,  viz: 

FirsL  In  their  external  signs  and  elements. 

Second.  In  the  manner  in  which  they  exhibited  the  great  sacri- 
fice of  atonement  by  the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death.  The 
sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament  referred  to  that  sacrifice  as  yet 
to  be  made ;  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  exhibit  that 
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sacrifice  as  having  been  made.  Hence  the  ancient  sacrament0  ad- 
mitted, in  their  external  signs,  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  which 
ifould  be  inadmissible  in  the  new.  Accordingly,  the  ancient 
sacraments  were  abrogated,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Third.  The  sacraments  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  differ 
not  only  iu  the  time  of  their  institution,  but  in  their  duration. 
The  former  continued  to  the  first  xjoming  of  the  Saviour ;  the  latter 
are  to  continue  to  his  second  coming. 

Fourffi.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  they  differ  in  their  clearness, 
in  their  simplicity,  in  their  beauty.  The  ancient  sacraments  exhib- 
ited, together  with  the  grand  objects  of  faith,  carnal  relations  and 
temporal -mercies;  the  New  Testament  sacraments  are  restricted 
to  spiritual  things.  The  former  were  burdensome  and  expensive; 
the  latter  are  simple  and  easy  of  observance,  suited  every  way  to 
the  more  extended  and  glorious  dispensation  under  ^hich  the 
Ohuich  now  exists. 


LECTURE     XV. 


ADimnSTBATIOK  OF  THE  aA^CRAMENTS,  CONTINUED. 
THS  DESIGSr  OR  END  OF  THE  8ACRAMBMTS. 

In  exhibiting,  in  former  lectures,  various  truths  in  relation  to 
those  institutions  of  God  called  "  Saeraments,^^  we  have  spoken, 
1.  Of  their  Author;  2.  Their  visible  signs ;  8.  The  thing  signified; 
4.  And  the  union  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  We 
must  now  proceed  to  speak  lastly, 

J 

Fifth,  Of  the  Design  and  End  of  the  Sacraments. 

I.  As  the  sacraments  are  Divine  institutions,  the  ghry  of  Ood 
must  be  the  grand  end  of  their  appointment  and  observance. 

n.  Subordinate  to  this  great  design  of  the  sacraments,  they  are 
appropriated  to  various  olJier  important  ends,  to  which  we  must 
now  direct  our  attention. 

1.  Sacraments  are  principally  adapted  and  intended  to  signify 
spiritual  things.  This  is  evident  firom  the  veiy  use  of  external 
signs  in  the  sacraments.  These  signs  could  not  otherwise  with 
any  propriety  be  called  "  signs."  They  would,  in  the  ordinances 
with  which  they  are  connected,  not  only  be  unmeaning,  but  serve 
to  reduce  the  ordinances  themselves  to  a  puerile  service  unworthy 
of  God  as  their  author,  and  unworthy  of  the  observance  of  the 
Church  as  being  a  religious  society,  if  they  did  not  as  tokens  sig- 
nify to  us  Divine  favor,  and  represent  those  grand  objects  which 
the  Divine  Word  holds  up  to  our  view  as  objects  of  fidth,  and 
declares  to  be  the  "TneAa"  through  which  salvation  flows. 

But  on  this  point  further  remarks  are  unnecessary,  as  it  1)9 
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acknowledged  by  all  that  sacraments  are  designed  to  signify  spirit- 
ual things;  the  Socinians  being  the  only  sect  who  reduce  that 
signifying  property  of  the  sacraments  very  low,  teaching  that 
they  merely  denote  certain  moral  and  ecclesiastical  relations  to 
God,  and  serve  to  distinguish  Christians  from  people  of  other  reli- 
gions. Every  recorded  word  of  the  inspired  writers  relating  to 
the  sacraments  refutes  this  doctrine ;  for  when  they  are  spoken  of 
in  Scripture,  they  are  made  to  refer  to  the  Saviour — ^to  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins — to  a  communion  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
more  immediately  than  to  any  distinction  of  Christians  as  such. 

I  shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  by  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  the  Papists  have  destroyed  the  significant  and  sacra- 
mental character  and  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  for,  if  the  bread 
and  wine  are  actually  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
they  can  no  longer  be  signs  of  that  body  and  blood. 

2.  But  sacraments  are  also  designed  to  be  seals  of  the  privileges 
and  blessings  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  This  doctrine,  the  So- 
cinians, Papists  and  Mennonists  oppose,  on  various  grounds. 
But  we  prove  that  sacraments  are  sealing  ordinances,  by  the  fol- 
lowing arguments,  viz : 

The  apostle  Paul  expressly  declares,  "that  circumcision  was  a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  ;"  and  if  circumcision  was  such, 
then  must  baptism,  which  has  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision, 
be  also  such ;  and  then  too  must  the  passover  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, which  are  designed  to  confirm  those  already  initiated  visibly 
into  the  covenant  by  the  former  sacraments,  be  also  seals.  Under 
the  New  Testament,  no  one  will  teach  that  baptism  has  less  power 
than  had  circumcision ;  or  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  inferior  to 
baptism,  when  Paul  emphatically  asks,  "  Is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?" 

To  invalidate  the  force  of  this  argument  as  it  rests  upon  the 
sealing  character  of  circumcision,  every  argument  that  ingenuity 
could  devise,  has  been  brought  forward  by  various  opposing  sects. 
It  is  argued  that  circumcision  alone  is  said  to  be  "a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith."      We  answer : 

Admitting  this  to  be  so,  it  is  sufficient.  Sacraments  may  vary 
in  external  signs  and  circumistances,  but  their  nature  and  grand 
design  are  one  and  the  same.  Either  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  no  sacraments,  or  they  must  be  sealing  ordinances. 
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i.  But  it  is  not  true  that  a  sealing  cliaracter  is  not  ascribed  in 
Scripture  to  the  other  sacraments.  It  may  be  that  the  term  "  seal," 
"f^poyif,"  is  not  used  in  connection  with  either  the  Passover,  Bap- 
tism, or  the  Lord's  Supper ;  yet  the  inspired  writers  may  and  do 
assign  to  each  of  them  that  sealing  property  which  circumcision  had. 

The  Passover  also  had  a  sealing  power,  or  the  power  of  confirm- 
ing, by  a  visible  sign,  what  the  Word  of  God  declares.  (Exod.  xii 
11, 12,  13,  compared  with  1  Cor.  x.  8,  4.) 

Baptism  has  also  a  sealing  character  ascribed  to  it.    (Bom.  vi 

8,  4.) 

And  also  the  LorcCs  Supper.    (1  Cor.  x.  26.) 

ii.  But,  say  the  Papists,  "If  all  the  sacraments  are  such^eaZs  for  the 
confirmation  of  God's  promises,  then  the  sacraments  would  speak 
more  cleaxly  and  forcibly  than  God's  Word  itself,  to  confirm  faith, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  very  absurd."    Answer :  ^ 

(i.)  God's  Word  is  in  itself  sufficiently  clear  and  strong ;  but  the 
faith  of  his  people  is  often  weak,  and  requires  to  be  aided ;  and  it 
is  in  condescension  to  their  weakness,  and  because  they  are  here 
in  the  body,  that  he  hath  instituted  the  sacraments  which,  by  vis- 
ible signs,  shall  seal  or  confirm  his  revelations  and  promises. 

(ii.)  God's  Word  ought  to  be  sufficient ;  but  in  condescension  to 
the  infirmities  of  his  people,  he  hath  confirmed  by  his  oath :  in  like 
manner  he  may  confirm  his  word  by  the  sacraments,  even  as 
he  confirmed  his  word  to  Gideon  and  many  others,  by  miracles 
addressed  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch. 

(iiL)  But  the  Papists  forget  that,  according  to  our  understanding 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  is  "t/ic  Word  united  vrith  the  element^ 
that  constitutes  a  sacrament."  Hence  the  sacraments  cannot  dis- 
parage the  Word ;  but  whilst  they  derive  their  very  being  and 
utility  fix)m  it,  serve  in  their  turn  to  confirm  the  Word. 

But  an  Anti-Psedobaptist  writer  here  objects,  "that  our  exposi- 
tion of  the  text,  which  makes  circumcision  *  a  seal '  by  which  Abra- 
ham's faith  was  confirmed  and  strengthened,  implies  that  Abra- 
ham's faith  was  weak,  and  needed  strengthening;  whereas  his 
faith,  before  he  was  circumcised,  was  strong,  so  as  to  be  a  great 
fiiith."  lie  adds,  that  it  would  also  follow  from  the  same  exposi- 
tion, "  that  all  the  circumcised  were  true  believers.  Children  were 
circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  who  had  no  faith :  how  then  could 
circumcision  be  a  seal  to  confirm  their  faith?"     We  answer: 
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First  That  Abraham's  faith  reqtdred,  however  strong  it  might 
have  been,  continual  grace,  and  every  help  that  means  could  afford, 
to  preserve  and  increase  its  strength.  Its  strength  might  be  dimin- 
ished, and  its  strength  might  be  augmented.  When  God  has  in 
view  to  fulfil  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  "  all  the  pleasure  of  his 
goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power,"  he  uses  his  Word 
and  sacraments,  and  these  are  the  means  selected  by  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness. 

Second.  In  reply  do  the  second  article  in  the  objection,  we  observe, 
that  all  the  circumcided  iprofesaed  to  be  believers;  and  as  such,  cir- 
cumcision was  a  confirmation  to  them  of  the  rich  privileges  and 
blessings  which  they  enjoyed  in  God's  visible  Church.  But  if  the 
circumcised  had  not  precious  and  living  faith,  such  as  Abraham 
had,  then  it  is  obvious  that  circuTncision  could  not  be  to  them  "  a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  feith." 

The  unregenerate  and  impenitent  in  heart  belonged  to  the 
^^  Kararofii]^^^  the  concision,  as  Paul  speaks,  (Phil.  iii.  2;)  their 
unbelief  could  not  destroy  the  proper  character  and  design  of  the 
sacraments. 

To  which  add  the  plain  distinction  which  we  have  before 
made,  that  the  sacraments  do  not  signify  and  seal  "  to  the  seed 
according  to  the  flesh,"  all  those  things  which  they  signified  and 
sealed  to  "the  seed  according  to  the  promise ;"  though  both  seeds 
were,  and  always  will  be,  in  the  covenant. 

At  this  day,  even  among  the  Baptists,  tvx>  adxdt  persons,  on  the 
profession  of  faith,  are  baptized ;  bu^  the  one  is  regenerate  in  heart 
and  the  other  unregenerate :  does  the  sacrament  which,  as  k  sacra- 
ment, is  equally  administered  to  both,  seal  to  both  the  actual  for- 
giveness of  their  sin's  ?  By  no  means :  to  the  one  it  is  a  ^*  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith ;"  to  the  other  it  is  not 

Yet  the  unbelief  and  inward  wickedness  of  the  one,  does  not 
destroy  the  sacramental  character  and  design  of  baptism ;  and  this 
is  well  understood  by  the  Baptists  themselves :  for  if  they  baptize 
a  person  who  proves  to  be  impenitent  and  ungodly,  they  do  not, 
when  such  a  person  comes  afterwards  to  repentance,  rebaptize  him, 
knowing  that  the  sacrament  retained  its  proper  character  as  a  visi- 
ble ordinance  of  God's  house,  though  living  faith  might  not  exist 
in  the  heart  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  administered. 

iiu  We  proceed  to  the  third  part  of  the  objection,  namely: 
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"  That  children  were  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  who  had  no 
faith :  how  then  could  circumcision  be  a  seal  to  confirm  their 
faith  ?"    We  answer : 

First  That  this  reasoning  proves  too  much;  for  it  is  as  plainly 
declared,  that  "  without-fiiith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,"  as  it  is 
said,  that  circumcision  is  a  "  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith :" 
but  children  have  no  fidth,  and  therefore  children  cannot  please 
God,  and  consequently  must  perish  for  ever.    Yet, 

Second.  God  "  did  establish  his  covenant"  with  children  eight 
days  old.  (Gen.  xvii.  7.)  "  His  promise  did  extend  to  them." 
(Acts  ii.)  Now,  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  that  covenant  and  of 
that  promise^  made  with  the  children  of  parents  in  the  covenant. 

This  is  therefore  a  very  plain  case.  Let  the  adversaries  of  the 
truth  ascertain  in  what  respects  God  did  establish  his  covenant 
with  children ;  let  them  ascertain  in  what  sense  and  in  what  re- 
spects God's  covenant  and  promise  did  extend  to  children:  then, 
we  say  in  answer,  that  in  those  very  respects  in  which  God  did 
establish  his  covenant  with  children,  and  in  those  very  respects 
in  which  his  promise  extended  to  children,  in  those  respects  cir- 
cumcision could  be,  and  actually  was,  to  children^  a  seal  of  that 
covenant  and  of  its  promise. 

The  real  difficulty  in  this  Divine  transaction  in  which  children 
are  concerned,  you  will  on  reflection  discover  to  be,  not  in  the 
fact  that  circumcision  was  applied  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  but  in 
the  higher  and  stronger  fact,  that  God  did  establish  his  covenant  with 
them:  for,  if  a  covenant  can  be  established  with  children,  every 
one  clearly  perceives  that  a  seal  can  be  annexed  to  that  covenant. 
K  I  can  make  an  infant  to  hold  property  by  testament,  there  can 
be  no  impropriety  in  affixing  a  seal  to  that  testament  for  its  con- 
firmation. K  a  civil  constitution  will  permit  an  infant  son  of  a 
king  to  succeed  his  father  on  his  decease,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety, as  has  often  been  done,  to  croivn  such  an  infant  in  his  cradle, 
as  a  visible  sign  and  confirmation  of  his  succession  to  royal  power. 

Accordingly,  it  will  also  be  perceived  on  a  little  reflection,  that 
what  the  Baptists  under  the  cover  of  that  argument  do  really 
mean,  is  this  hroad  assertion^  I  will  not  say  impiotis  one :  that  as 
cJiildren  cannot  know,  understand  and  believe,  God  cannot  establish 
any  covenant  with  them,  and  that  it  would  be  a  foolish  transac- 
tion, if  he  did  so. 
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To  language  of  this  importj  we  have  no  other  reply  than  this : 
We  shall  not  ait  in  judgment  upon  Q-od's  doings  and  laws.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us,  if  we  know  that  Gk>d  did  establish  his  covenant 
with  children  in  Abram's.  fitmily.  His  doings  are  wise  and  good : 
we  shall  neither  condemn  nor  attempt  to  rectify  them,  by  a  consti- 
tution of  our  own.    Let  me  add, 

Third.  That  God  can  and  does  apply  to  children,  the  infinite 
merits  of  the  Saviour  for  their  salvation.  But  children  in  the 
infancy  of  their  existence  do  not  know  that  Saviour,  and  cannot 
receive  him  or  believe  in  his  name.  And  how  they  can  be  saved 
by  Christ,  without  knowing  and  receiving  him,  God  has  not  seen 
fit  to  reveal.  Nor  has  the  same  infinite  Being  revealed  all  the 
reasons  why  he  was  pleased  to  institute  infent  membership  in  his 
visible  Church.  Yet  he  has  done  it.  He  commanded  Abraham  to 
put  on  the  child  Isaac  the  very  token  of  the  covenant  which 
Abraham  carried  upon  his  own  body. 

Having  now  proved  thali  sacraments  are  seals  as  well  as  signs^ 
we  proceed  to  observe : 

8.  That  a  third  subordinate  end  for  which  sacraments  are  insti 
tuted,  is,  to  distinguish  the  visible  Church  of  God — the  holy  nation — 
from  the  unbelieving  and  uncovenanted  world, 

(1.)  This  truth  is  obvious :  for,  if  the  Church  be  a  visible  religious 
society  founded  upon  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  the  chief  comer-stone,  that  visibility  of  the  Church  as  a 
distinct  society,  and  separate  from  civil  communities,  or  from  the 
synagogues  of  Satan  and  temples  of  idolatry,  and  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, can  be  created  and  maintained  only  by  certain  laws  and 
institutions  of  God.  There  are  such  ordinances ;  and  among  them 
we  find  the  sacraments  instituted  for  that  veiy*  end.  The  sacra- 
ments show  the  relation  which  men  sustain  to  the  visible  Church 
of  God ;  they  exhibit  the  professions  which  the  mouth  has  made, 
perhaps,  in  private  society ;  and  they  call  for  renewed  professions 
of  our  faith,  while  by  a  participation  of  them,  we  declare  what  can- 
not bo  declared  by  merely  hearing  the  Word  and  forbearing  to 
oppose  Christianity. 

(2.)  But  this  is  further  proved  by  what  the  sacraments  actually 
doy  when  they  are  administered  according  to  the  will  of  God :  for, 
they  are  not  to  be  administered  to  aW,  like  as  the  Word  may  be 
dispensed  to  all.     There  are  laws  which  regulate  their  administra- 
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tion.  The  adult  must  separate  himself  in  his  religious  sentiments 
jfrom  those  who  do  not  believe,  he  must  profess  repentance,  before 
he  can  be  baptized ;  the  child  must  be  born  in  the  covenant  and 
be  federally  holy  before  baptism  can  be  administered  to  it ;  and  as 
no  one  who  was  uncircumcised,  so  no  one  who  is  unbaptized,  can 
be  a  member  of  the  visible  Church  of  God. 

(3.)  The  ancient  sacraments  did  distinguish  the  visible  Church 
in  connection  with  the  "Word  and  Ihe  other  ordinances  of  religion. 
They  were  designed  to  raise  up  "  a  wall  of  partition  between  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles."  So  now,  the  sacraments  are  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Church  fix)m  other  visible  associations  of  men,  either 
dvil  or  religious. 

4.  But  the  sacraments  have  another  end  in  view.  They  were 
instituted  as  those  means  by  which  believers  shall  be  able  to 
testify  thdr  union  and  communion  in  the  enjoyment  of  ike  same 
covenant  blessings.  This  Paul  teaches,  1  Cor.  xii.  13 :  "  For  by 
one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  [that  is,  the  visible 
Church,]  whether  we  be  Jews  or  whether  we  be  Gentiles,  whether 
we  be  bond  or  free,  and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  one 
Spirit." 

But  here  Socinus  himself  meets  us  with  his  exposition,  (de 
Baptis.  c.  viii.)  He  says,  "that  in  the  cited  passage,  tvata* 
baptism  is  not  meant,  but  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for 
the  preposition  in  the  text  is  ^^v' — *«ai  yctp  iv  kvl  TrveifAaTi  rjfieig 
navreg,^  etc. — ^in  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body; 
a  phraseology,"  he  says,  "  which  always  denotes  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  as  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Mark  i.  8 ;  John  i.  33."      "We  answer : 

(1.)  Every  lexicon  will  instruct  us  that  the  preposition  "^v"  is 
often  used  to  signify  "by,"  as  denoting  the  agency  of  another. 
(See  John  L  4 ;  Ephes.  i  4-7.) 

(2.)  The  apostle  speaks  of  what  was  well  understood  to  be  one 
of  the  ends  of  baptism  among  Christians.    And, 

(3.)  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  not  stand  opposed  to  water  baptism. 

(4.)  The  Socinians,  to  serve  a  turn,  speak  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
an  agent,  when  they  do  not  believe  in  his  existence^  but  convert 
him  into  an  attribute  or  quality  I 

6.  Another  end :  The  sacraments  were  instituted  also  to  bind 
the  partakers  of  them  to  the  practice  of  all  the  duties  of  the  cov- 
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enant ;  they  bring  the  members  of  the  visible  Church  under  all  the 
obligations  of  revealed  religion.  This  is  so  obvious  from  the 
very  relations  which  the  sacraments  sustain,  that  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  it,  but  proceed  to  state, 

6.  That  the  sacraments  are  not  signs  and  seals  of  any  partic- 
ular promise  made  to  a  person  in  his  individual  character.  Such 
promises  God  has  made  in  past  times,  and  confirmed  them  by 
visible  signs :  but  sacraments  do  not  refer  to  such  extraordinary 
promises ;  they  relate  to  the  promises  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
and  to  no  other — promises  which  are  given  to  the  whole  visibk 
Churchy  and  in  which  every  believer  has  a  common  interest. 

Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  signs  and 
seals  of  one  particular  grace  only :  the  living  coal  which  touched 
Isaiah's  lips  was  a  sign  of  this  kind,  and  other  such  signs  might 
be  here  mentioned ;  but  the  sacraments  are  signs  of  that  grace  in 
which  the  whole  Church  participates.  Accordingly,  sacraments 
are  standing  ordinances  in  the  visible  Church,  to  be  observed  by 
the  members  of  that  Church  of  every  place,  and  of  every  gen- 
eration. 

III.  Let  us  now  inquire  respecting  the  number  of  the  sacra- 
ments. 

1.  Under  the  ancient  dispensation  of  grace,  there  were  two 
sacraments,  and  no  more,  viz:  Circumcision  and  the  Passover, 
This  doctrine  is  not  disputed ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
Papists,  while  they  create  no  opposition  here,  unite  with  some  of 
the  Baptists  in  lowering  and  destroying  the  proper  character  of 
circumcision  and  the  passover. 

The  Popish  writers  teach,  that  these  Divine  institutions  were 
not  properly  sacraments,  btUt  figures  and  mere  signs  of  certain 
things.  This  error  they  support,  in  order  to  exalt  the  sacra* 
ments  of  the  New  Covenant,  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  and  be 
better  able  to  engraft  their  corruptions  upon  them. 

Some  of  the  Baptists  represent  circumcision  and  the  passover 
as  having  been  a  kind  of  national  and  carnal  observances;  and 
say,  that  if  they  were  religious  ordinances,  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  Their  design  in  this  is  obvious ;  for  this  doc- 
trine would  make  what  we  denominate  ii}fant  church-membership 
merely  a  national  and  dvil  affair. 
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2.  Under  tlie  New  Testament  dispensation,  tliere  are  two  sacra- 
ments also,  instituted  to  subserve  the  great  ends  wliicli  circum- 
cision and  tlie  passover  had  in  view  when  the  latter  should  be 
abrogated.    These  two  sacraments  are,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 

SUPPEB. 

To  this  doctrine,  the  Boman  Catholics  raise  violent  opposition : 
for  they  contend  that  the  sacraments  of  the  Ifew  Covenant  are 
seven  in  number. 

Here  let  me  guard  your  minds  by  one  observation:  The  word 
"sacraments"  does  not  occur  in  Scripture;  and  it  may,  like  the 
Greek  word  "^vfn^iov,"  be  applied  to  various  things  connected 
with  the  service  of  religion:  and  in  this  hose  sense  we  concede  that 
the  word  sacraments,  like  that  of  regenerationj  was  applied  some- 
times by  ancient  Christian  writers.  In  our  controversy  with  the 
Papists  on  the  nun)ier  of  the  sacraments,  we  must  therefore  first 
fix  the  particular  sense  in  which  the  word  sacraments  is  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  if  it  be  understood  to  mean  certain  ordinances  of 
religion,  in  which  instituted  visible  signs  and  seals  are  employed 
to  signify  and  confirm  the  truths  and  promises  of  Qod's  covenant, 
then  we  affirm  that  there  are  but  itJix>  scbcramenta  divinely  appointed 
to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  visible  Church  under  the 
present  dispensation  of  the  covenant,  namely,  Baptism  and  the 
£x)rd's  Supper.  It  is,  however,  indispensable  to  our  argument, 
that  we  understand  what  those  five  additional  institutions  are, 
which  the  Papists  are  pleased  to  convert  into  sacraments. 

(1.)  The  first  is  what  they  call  Confirmation.  By  confirmation 
they  mean  the  following  rite :  The  bishop,  after  preparing  an  oint- 
ment which  is  called  the  '^  unction  of  chrism,"  by  consecrating  it, 
approaches  those  persons  who  have  been  baptized  and  are  arrived 
at  mature  age,  and  who,  after  confession,  desire  to  be  confirmed, 
and  proceeds  to  anoint  them  on  the  forehead,  making  therewith 
the  sign  of  a  cross,  offering  up  certain  prayers,  and  using  these 
words :  "  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  confirm  thee 
with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost"  The  bishop  then  gives  his  peace  to  the  person  con- 
firmed, with  a  slight  box  on  the  head,  to  signify  to  him  that  he 
must  be  prepared  to  endure  persecutions. 

This  is  confirmation ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  Popish  sacraments. 
But  it  is  not  an  ordinance  of  Divine  institution,  much  less  one  of 
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the  sacraments  of  the  covenant.  "We  read  of  no  such  rite  in 
Scripture,  but  can  easily  perceive  whence  the  spirit  of  superstition 
has  derived  it.  The  sick  among  the  primitive  Christians  were 
sometimes  anointed  wUh  oilj  and  the  apostles  sometimes  laid  their 
hands  upon  persons  whom  they  baptized,  in  communicating  to 
them  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Now,  the  mix- 
ture of  those  two  actionS)  relating  to  ttoo  different  objects^  is  the 
invented  sacrament  of  conJirmcUion, 

(2.)  In  addition  to  confirmation,  the  Papists  have  added  to  the 
sacraments  what  they  call  ^^Penitencef^  which  consists  in  confessing 
to  a  priest,  in  rendering  the  satisfaction  required  of  the  penitent, 
and  in  the  priest's  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  absolution.  Now, 
in  all  this  we  do  not  perceive  one  distinguishing  property  of  a 
sacrament.  Besides,  we  find  no  authority  in  Scripture  for  that 
auricular  confession  which  the  Papists  enjoin  and  practise;  and 
while  we  acknowledge  that  ministers  of  the  Word  are  in  duty 
bound  to  announce  the  remission  of  sins  to  the  penitent  and  be- 
lieving, we  deny  that  they  are  authorized  to  absolve  any  of  the 
human  race.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  proper  act  and  pecu- 
liar prerogative  of  God  alone. 

But  are  we  not  conmianded,  James  v.  16,  "  to  confess  our  feults 
one  to  another"?  " This  passage,"  says  Bellarmine,  (de  Poenit.  1. 
8,)  "proves  the  sacrament  of  Penitence,  and  shows  that  it  was  in- 
stituted in  the  time  of  the  apostles."    We  answer : 

i.  There  is  not  a  word  here  of  auricular  confession  to  a  priest, 
nor  of  absolution  following  it. 

ii.  The  inspired  apostle  speaks  of  the  faults  which  appear  in 
the  conduct  of  Christians  towards  one  another,  and  of  their  con- 
fessing such  faults  to  one  another.  His  words  refer  also  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  infirmities  and  weaknesses  in  our  social 
Christian  intercourse,  that  we  may  receive  from  others  direction, 
exhortation,  and  consolation. 

8.  Nor  can  we  discover  any  attribute  of  a  sacrament  in  that 
^^ Extreme  or  last  Unction^^  which  the  Papists  have  added  to  the 
number  of  the  sacraments.  In  performing  this  unction,  the  priest 
anoints  with  consecrated  oil  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  reins, 
and  feet  of  the  sick,  and  says,  "  May  God,  by  this  holy  unction  and 
of  his  most  pious  mercy,  pardon  the  sins  thou  hast  committed,  in 
seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,"  etc. 
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It  is  obvious  here  that  tlie  coiruptors  of  true  religion  have  taken 
the  miracnloTis  cures  performed  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  con- 
verted the  circumstances  of  them  into  a  sacrament.  This  could 
be  done  only  in  an  age  of  great  superstition  and  darkness,  such  as 
the  Church  lived  to  see  after  the  age  of  Constantine,  when  the 
spirit  of  Paganism,  no  longer  able  to  keep  its  own,  stole  into  the 
courts  of  Zion,  and  sought  to  appropriate  her  ordinances. 

If  the  Papists  still  perform  the  rites  observed  once  in  simply 
"anointing  the  sick  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  we  have  a 
riglit  to  look  for  the  old  miraculous  effects  of  this  action ;  but*we 
shall  look  in  vain.  If  this  extreme  unction  be  a  sacrament,  it  has 
lost  its  virtue.  But  were  this  unction  followed  by  healing  the  body, 
still  it  would  not  be  a  sacrament :.  for,. 

(1.)  The  Saviour  never  instituted  "anointing  the  body  with  oil," 
to  be  a  sacrament. 

(2.)  The  only  passage  to  which  the  Catholics  appeal  for  support, 
is  James  v.  14 :  "Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Now,  in  this  passage  it  is  clear,  first,  that  this  anointing  refers 
to  the  sick  only,  and  not  to  all  believers,  and  therefore  it  ccmnot 
he  a  sacrament;  secondly,  that  it  is  used  as  a  means  to  recover 
bodily  healthy  and  does  not  refer  to  the  soul  and  its  moral  diseased 
to  be  healed  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  therefore,  etc 
Thirdly,  the  Papists  contradict  the  example  of  the  primitive  elders : 
for  they  perform  extreme  unction  only  to  ike  dying^  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  death ;  whereas  the  apostle  jTames  says,  "  that  the  prayer 
of  faith,  with  that  anointing,"  shall  raise  the  sick  up. 

4.  Let  me  observe  further,  that  it  is  evidently  an  abuse  of  the 
term  sacrament,  to  apply  it  to  the  institution  of  marriage:  for, 

(1.)  Marriage  was  an  institution  of  God  in  Paradise,  and  cannot 
be  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  grace  of  the  Bedeemer. 

(2.)  It  is  common  to  idolaters  and  infidels,  as  well  as  Christians, 

(8.)  Its  great  end  is  the  propagation  of  the  human  kind,  and  the 
benefit  of  man  in  civil  society ;  and^ 

(4.)  It  is  never  spoken  of  as  being  a  sacrament  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

But  the  apostle  Paul  says,  (Ephes.  vi.  81,  32 :)  "  For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  his  fiither  and  nis  mother,  and  shall  be  joined 
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unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  fle0h.^'  ^^This  is  a  great 
mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  his  Church."  These 
are  the  passages  on  which  the  Papists  rely  to  prove  marriage  a. 
sacrament  '^It  is  a  sacrament,"  says  Bellarmine,  ''for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  *  /livjTi/p^ov,'  in  Ephes.  vL"  (Bellar.  de  Matrim. 
1.  L  c.  2.)    We  answer : 

i.  Then  the  incarnation  of  Christ  would  also  be  a  sacrament;  for 
it  is  said  (1  Tim.  iii.)  to  be  "a  great  mystery^ 

VL  Nay,  Antichrist  is  also  called  "  a  mysiery,^^    (Rev.  xvii  7.) 

iii.  But  in  Ephes.  vi.  82,  the  word  "mystery"  does  not  refer  to 
marriage,  but  to  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  called  else- 
where "  a  betrothing  and  a  marriage,"  and  of  which  the  union 
between  a  man  and  his  wife,  created  by  marriage,  was  an  image. 
Accordingly,  the  apostle  is  car^il  to  add  immediately,  "  I  speak 
of  Christ  and  his  Church." 

iv.  If  marriage  be  a  sacrament,  it  must  be  observed  by  the 
members  of  the  Churclu  Why  then  do  not  the  Bomish  priests 
observe  it? 

V.  We  have  before  said  that  every  mystery  is  not  a  sacrament. 

It  remains  to  be  remarked, 

6.  That  Ministerial  Order,  or  the  order  of  the  gospel  ministry,  is 
also  an  institution  of  God ;  but  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  sacrament. 
Bellarmine  relies  on  Ephes.  iv.  11.  But  in  this  passage  every  one 
will  see  that  not  a  syllable  relates  to  a  sacrament:  the  apostle 
speaks  neither  of  signs  nor  things  signified. 

(1.)  Sacraments  are  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church ; 
but  is  the  ministry  common  to  all  believers  ? 

(2.)  The  Papists  besides,  without  authority,  make  this  sacrament 
of  order  to  consist  of  orders  in  the  ministry  unknown  to  the  * 
apostles,  and  of  which  not  a  word  occurs  in  the  Scriptures.  Their 
fencied  order  does  not  include  "  apostles,  evangelists,  pastors,  and 
teachers,"  but  consists  of  seven  orders:  priests,  deacons,  sub* 
deacons,  acolyths,  readers,  exorcists,  and  ushers ;  while  under  the 
denomination  of  priest,  they  conceal  archbishops,  cardinals,  patri- 
archs, and  popes.  Add  to  which,  that  in  the  collation  of  these 
orders,  they  have  many  foolish  and  superstitious  rites. 

I  have  now  finished  my  view  of  the  sacraments  in  general,  and 
animadverted  upon  the  five  sacraments  of  Popish  invention.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  appears  there  were  but  two  sacraments  under 
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the  ancient)  and  that  there  are  but  two  sacraments  under  the  new, 
dispensation,  of  Diyine  institution. 

Before  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  New  Testament 
sacraments,  we  must  just  glance  at  Circumcision  and  the  Passover 


LECTURE    XVI. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SACBAMENTBy  CONnNUED. 
dROUMOmiOK — ^IT8  ADH0I18TEATI0N. 

We  liave  proved  that  Circumcision  and  the  Passover  were  tftc 
two  sacraments  under  the  Old  Testament.  It  will  now  be  neces- 
sary to  state  a  few  points  of  doctrine  in  relation  to  each  of  these 
ancient  sacraments;  and 

First,  Op  Ciroumcision. 

As  baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  to  answer 
more  extensively  in  the  visible  Church  now  embracing  all  na- 
tions the  same  important  ends,  it  is  obvious  that  the  doctrine  of 
sacramental  baptism  cannot  be  well  understood,  without  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  "  covenant  and  of  the  sacrament  of  circumcis- 
ion," which  was  the  visible  token  of  that  covenant,  and  the  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith.  Of  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  and  shall  therefore  confine  your 
thoughts  to  the  sacrament  of  circumcision,  and  speak  of  the  cov- 
enant no  farther  than  the  doctrines  and  laws  may  serve  to  exhibit 
its  sacrament  in  a  clear  lights 

1,  The  original  terms  are,  1.  n^o,  moolah,  from  *«D,  to  cut  off; 
2.  In  the  Greek,  neptrofiij. 

(1.)  Circumcision  was  instituted  when  Abram  lived,  and  when 
God  organized  the  visible  Church  in  his  family.  (Gen.  xvii.  A.  M. 
2107 ;  B.  C.  1897.) 

(2.)  God  instituted  it.    (Gten.  xvii. ;  Acts  vii.) 

Without  a  Divine  command,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  rite, 
so  painful,  so  inconvenient,  and  in  some  cases  so  dang;erous  as  well 
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as  indecent,  conld  have  obtained  among  mankind,  especially  at  a 
time  wlien  there  was  no  regular  priesthood,  etc. 

If  Herodotus  tells  us,  ^'  that  the  Egyptians  practised  circumcision 
from  a  principle  of  cleanliness,"  we  can  judge  of  this  statement  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  men  can  be  perfectly  dean  without 
circumcision.  To  which  add,  that  people  hare  the  foreskin  all  the 
world  over  without  inconvenience  or  contracting  diseases  thereby. 

(8.)  Abram  was  a  distin^pished  saint,  weall^y;  and  a  prince, 
having  a  family  composed  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
souls,  when  the  visible  Church  was  orgsmized,  and  circumcis^n 
was  instituted. 

(4.)  Abraham  was  ninety-nine  years  old  at  the  time  the  covenant 
of  circumcision  was  given  him — ^Ishmael  thirteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Circumcision,  as  an  external  or  visible  sign,  eta 

(1.)  The  visible  sigh  in  circumcision  was,  partly,  the  foreskin  of 
the  male  organ  of  generation,  and  partly  the  ceremony  of  cutting 
it  off. 

(2.)  Why  God  selected  that  part  of  the  human  body  to  be  the 
visible  sign  of  the  great  Abrahamic  covenant,  he  has  not  expressly 
tdid  us.    The  reasons  usually  assigned  are, 

i.  To  hold  up  human  depravity,  and  the  necessity  of  being 
delivered  from  it.  The  foreskin  belongs  to  the  instrument  of  gen- 
eration, and  depravity  is  transmitted  by  natural  generation.  Hence 
the  natural  enmity  of  the  human  heart  is  called  in  Scripture,  an 
^'uncircumcised  heart;''  and  regeneration  is  denominated  the  '^cir- 
cumcision of  the  heart." 

ii.  Secondly,  to  try  the  &ith  and  obedience  of  his  people. 

iii.  Thirdly,  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  says  Witsius, 
whom  read. 

(8.)  In  cutting  off  the  foreskin,  any  sharp  instmmentyraaxLsed — 
instruments  of  iron,  stone,  glass,  wood ;  generally  of  iron,  says 
Buxtorff. 

8.  The  thing  signified  thereby. 

The  thing  signified  principally  by  the  external  sign  in  circum- 
cision, was,  the  grace  of  the  covenant ;  and  therefore,  by  sacramen- 
tal phraseology,  the  sign  is  called  the  covenant  itself.  (Qen.  xvii 
10-18.) 

i  That  grace  is  yarious.  It  was  manifested  in  the  organization 
of  the  visible  Church,  as  a  sooietf  separate  fiom  the  world,  sus- 
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taining  special  relations  to  Ood,  and  blessed  witli  special  privileges 
and  blessings.  This  separation  vxia  signifiei  by  circumcisianj  as  it 
separated  the  circumcised  children  of  Abraham  from  those  not^ 
the  covenant :  it  expressed  that  they  were  a  "  chosen  generation, 
a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people." 

ii.  That  grace  operated  in  the  gift,  and  would  appear  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  "seed  of  the  woman,  and  in  the  seed  of 
Abram,"  "  which  is  Christ,"  in  whom  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 
The  visible  sign  therefore  in  circumcision,  as  it  comprehended  the 
ij^iction  of  pain  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  held  up  to  view,  sym- 
bolically, the  procuring  cause  of  our  redemption,  the  atoning 
sufferings  and  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  who  should  appear  in  this 
world,  and  deliver  sinners  out  of  the  pit,  "  by  the  blood  of  tiie 
covenant" 

iii  That  grace  operated  also  in  some  instances,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  Grod,  to  produce  regener<Uion  and  sanctijication ;  and 
this  also  was  signified  by  the  visible  sign  in  circumcision.  The 
"  foreskin  "  denoted  "  the  depravity  of  the  whole  man,"  and  there- 
fore is  frequently  called  in  Scripture,  "the  foreskin  of  the  heart;" 
and  the  cutting  away  of  the  foreskin  signified  the  removal  of  the 
heart  of  stone,  and  destruction  of  the  old  man  byr^eneration  and 
progressive  sanctification. 

iv.  That  grace  operated  to  bring  every  circumcised  person  near 
to  Abraham's  God,  as  the  God  of  salvation,  affording  to  such  the 
various  means  of  grace — ^the  oracles,  the  covenants,  the  promises 
of  God,  and  visible  communion  with  that  people  upon  whom  alone 
the  dew  of  heavenly  grace  descended.  The  enjoyment  of  these 
rich  mercies,  the  proper  tendencies  of  which  could  be  set  aside 
only  by  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  the  rite  of  circumcision  both 
signified  and  tealed, 

4.  Circumcision  as  a  seed. 

Besides  signifying  the  important  things  just  mentioned,  the 
sacrament  of  circumcision  also  sealed  to  the  believer,  pardoning 
mercy,  peace  with  God,  and  everlasting  life — ^in  a  word,  all  the 
Divine  promises  of  grace  and  glory,  as  blessings  imparted  on 
account  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  or  in  other  terms,  on  account 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  (for  the  Supreme  Being,  from  the 
very  perfection  of  his  nature,  cannot  save  a  sinner  in  violation  of 
his  own  law)  procured  by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  carried  to 
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the  accouat  of  the  sinner  who  believes,  by  Him  who  justifieth  the 
nngodly.  This  we  are  taught  by  the  apostle  Paul,  Eom.  iv.  11 : 
"  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  fitith  which  he  had  being  yet  u^circumcised,  that  he 
might  be  the  father  of  ^1  them  that  believe,  though  they  be  not 
circumcised,  that  righteoufiness  might  be  imputed  unto  them  obo." 
These  words  require  some  remarks : 

(1.)  The  apostle  tells  us  that  Abram  had  precious  faith,  before  he 
received  circumcision. 

(2.)  And  Moses  and  Paul  tell  us,  that  "this  &ith  was  counted 
unto  him  for  righteousness."  Now  faith  could  not,  in  itsdf^  be 
considered  *'  as  the  righteousness  of  the  law,"  or  that  rectitude 
in  principle  and  in  practice  which  the  moral  law  requires  of  intel- 
ligent creatures :  for,  in  the  first  place,  such  it  is  not  in  truth ;  and 
the  judgment  of  Jehovah  is  always  according  to  truth.  Secondly, 
such  it  cannot  be  from  its  very  nature.  Thirdly,  were  Jehovah 
to  substitute  "faith"  in  his  requirements,  "for  the  righteousness 
of  his  law,"  or  were  to  accept  it  a$  such^  the  moral  law  would  be  re- 
pealed; its  perfection  and  its  authority  would  be  d^troyed.  And, 
fourthly,  if  faith,  which  is  the  act  and  work  of  man,  be  the 
righteotcsness  which  justifies  the  sinner,  then  is  salvation  "by 
works." 

(8.)  It  follows  therefore  that  Abram's  faith  must  have  acted  upon 
the  testimony  of  God  in  relation  to  the  Messiah,  who  is  the  author 
of  redemption,  and  Jehovah  our  righteousness ;  and  that  on  receiv- 
ing that  Saviour,  the  righteousness  or  merits  of  that  Saviour  was 
impiUed  to  him. 

(4.)  This  is  God^s  method  of  saving  sinners,  as  Paul  fojlj  ex- 
plains in  Bomans ;  and  to  Abraham,  this  way  of  salvation  was 
revealed :  he  belieued  and  obtained  pardon,  peace,  and  promises  of 
grace  and  eternal  glory. 

We  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  Gk>d  gave  Abraham  to  know, 
before  he  was  circumcised,  that  on  his  believing,  his  sins  were 
pardoned,  and  he  should  be  saved  for  the  sake  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  Saviour.  Years  then  rolled  away,  during  which  Abram's 
fidth  was  variously  tried.  At  length,  God  saw  fit  to  organize  a 
visible  Church  in  Abram's  fetmily.  He  came  and  gave  to  that 
patriarch  "the  covenant  of  circumcision:"  that  covenant  had  a 
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visible  sign  and  aeal  annexed  to  its  visible  or  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration; it  was  circumcision,  and  this  circumcision  was  a  visible 
seed  or  confirmation  to  Abraham,  of  the  determination  of  Jehovah 
to  pardon  sinners  for  the  Messiah's  sake,  who  should  come  and  re- 
move all  law  obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  his  people's  salvation,  of 
Abraham's  actual  justification  and  pardon,  and  of  his  being  con- 
stituted an  heir  of  promise  and  an  heir  of  eternal  gloiy.  Such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  words,  "  and  he  received  the  sign  of 
circumcision,  a  seal  of  righteousness  offaiihj  which  he  had,  yet 
being  uncircumcised." 

Against  the  two  doctrines  so  plainly  taught  by  Paul  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Bomans,  viz :  firsts  that  of  justification  by  fidth  without 
works,  for  the  righteousness'  sake  of  Christ ;  and,  second,  that  of  cir- 
cumcision, being  not  merely  a  sign,  but  also  a  seat  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  numerous  foes  have  drawn  their  pens.  Some  of  their 
objections  we  have  in  former  lectures  c(msidered  and  answered ; 
but  there  are  other  objections  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  and 
answered  in  this  place. 

First  A  Sodnian  writer  says,  'Hhat  Abraham  under  the  Old 
Testament  being  justified  by  faith,  was  something  peculiar  to  him. 
The  ordinary  method  of  the  Supreme  Being  was,  tO"  demand  a 
righteousness  by  works  fix>m  man,  and  to  justify  accordingly." 
We  answer : 

1.  That  if  justification  by  faith  was  a  blessing  peculiar  to 
Abraham,  then  the  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
justified,  could  not  have  a  place  in  the  apostle's  argument,  unle^ 
he  were  a  fool  or  a  madman.  The  apostle  is  showing  on  what 
grounds  the  justification  of  those  who  are  saved,  rests,  and  what  is 
the  procuring  cause  of  pardon  and  eternal  life :  he  is  establishing 
a  general  fact  in  the  dispensation  of  saving  mercy.  Now  to  bring 
up  what  was  peculiar  to  one  man,  is  to  talk  nonsense.  Just  as 
well  may  a  writer  undertake  to  prove  the  right  of  every  American 
citizen  to  a  township  of  land,  by  a  grant  which  was  peculiar  to 
La  Fayette.    But  Paul  was  no  Socinian. 

2.  The  apostle  is  therefore  careful  to  anticipate  this  very  objec- 
tion in  the  context,  and  in  the  succeeding  verses.  And  his  main 
proposition  is,  that  man,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied 6y  tuorks.     If  any  should  say,  a  pious  man  who  keeps  the 
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law  may  be  jostdfled  by  works,  the  apostle  meets  this  thought, 
by  adducing  Abraham,  whose  faith  and  piety  were  eminent,  and 
proves  that  he  was  justified  by  faith  without  works. 

Second.  Another  Socinian  objects:  '^  The  law  was  given  after  the* 
times  of  Abraham ;  and  the  law  does  not  require  fSuth  for  justifica- 
tion, but  grants  justification  on  condition  of  works  alone ;  and  the 
law  regulated  matters  of  religion,  throughout  the  Mosaic  economy." 
We  answer : 

1.  If  by  the  "  law^^  our  adversaries  mean  the  moral  law,afonc, 
with  its  precepts  and  its  penalty,  unhappy  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  the  Jew&    Not  one  of  them  would  have  been  justified. 

2.  But  the  moral  law  existed  and  was  in  full  force  as  the  perfect 
rule  of  a  rational  creature's  obedience  to  his  Creator,  in  the  days 
of  Abraham.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  its  precepts  were  promulgated 
in  awful  circumstances,  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  were  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  gospel  promise,  >or  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion. Accordingly  the  apostle  says,  (Gal.  iii.  17 :)  **  And  this  I  say, 
that  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  <^  God  in  Christ,  [and 
it  was  principally  by  circumcision  that  that  confirmation  or  seal- 
ing of  the  covenant  was  made,]  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul^  that  it  should  make  the 
promise  of  none  effect" 

8.  But  again :  The  law  was  not  given  by  Moses,  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  a  sinner's  justification ;  and  therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
moral  law,  the  Mosaic  code  contained  other  laws,  which  exhibited 
the  Saviour,  or  the  promise  of  grace :  and  to  this  exhibition  of  the 
gospel  promise,  even  the  moral  law  was  subservient ;  for  it  was  a 
**  school-master,  to  bring  the  Israelites  to  Christ."  See  especially 
Eom.  X.  4 :  "  Christ  is  the  great  end  of  the  law-givings,  or  law  by 
Moses,  for  righteousness,  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

Third.  We  now  turn  to  consider  some  of  the  objections  brought 
against  the  second  article  of  our  doctrine,  that  circumciaion  was 
not  a  sign  only,  but  also  SLseal 

1.  A  Socinian  writer  says :  "  Circumcision  was  given  to  Abra- 
ham merely  as  a  testimony  that  the  pious  life  he  had  lived  before, 
and  the  feith  hehad  exercised,  were  pleasing  to  God."   We  answer : 

(1.)  Circumcision  is  not  described  as  being  a  seal  to  Abraham's 
godliness,  but  a  seal  of  ihe  eovenant.  (Gen.  xvii)  Hence  it  is 
called  the  covenant ;  and  in  observing  circumcision,  Abraham  is 
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said  to  keep  God's  covenant  "  This  is  my  covenant^  which  ye 
shall  keep,  between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after  thee :  Eveiy 
man  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised,"  How  coxdd  circum- 
cision be  a  proof  that  God  approved  the  faith  and  piety  of  every 
man  child  ? 

(2.)  A  seal  of  the  covenant  is  designed  to  confinn  and  strengthen 
&ith,  not  to  testify  that  faith  is  already  strong.  ^ 

2,  Another  Socinian  writer  (Slichtingius,  Disp.  de  Bapt.)  says : 
"  The  word  *  seal '  does  not  prove  your  doctrine ;  for  all  seals  have 
not  a  confirming  power ;  often  is  a  seal  nothing  more  than  a  token 
by  which  one  thing  is  distinguished  from  another:  so  here  by  cir- 
cumcision, nothing  more  was  designed  than  to  distinguish  Abraham 
and  his  seed  from  all  other  people."    "We  answer : 

(1.)  The  apostle  gives  the  meaning  of  the  term  "seal,"  when  he 
says  that  ''the  sign  of  circumcision  was  a  seal,"  not  of  national 
distinction,  but  "  of  the  righteousness  of  faith ;"  and  this  cannot, 
in  the  sight  of  men,  distinguish  one  people  from  another. 

(2.)  But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  common  meaning  of  seal, 
is  a  sign  of  distinction.  The  other  sense  for  which  we  contend  is 
evident.  (1  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  19 ;  Ephes.  i.  18,  iv.  80.)  In 
the  commerce  of  life,  a  seal  confirms  and  empowers.  (1  Ejngs 
xxi.  8 ;  Esth.  iii.  10,  viii.'  10.)  When  letters  of  deliverance  and 
mercy  to  the  Jews  were  written  in  Ahasueros'  name,  "they  were 
sealed  with  the  king's  ritg." 

(8.)  We  grant  that  circumcision  was  designed  to  separate  the 
visible  Church  (including  Abraham's  seed  and  other  members) 
from  other  societies ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  had  a  sealing 
power. 

8.  I  shall  here  answer  but  one  objection  more.  It  is  that  of 
Episcopius,  the  leader  of  the  Arminions,  after  the  death  of  Van 
Harmin.  He  says :  "  It  was  differently  situated  with  Abraham, 
from  children.  He  believed;  and  circumcision  was  to  him  a  seal 
of  the  righteousness  which  he  had  acquired  by  faith :  this  cannot 
be  said  of  children,  much  less  of  all  circumcised  children."  To 
which  we  reply : 

(1.)  God's  covenant  embraced  children,  and  circumcision  was  a 
sign  and  seal  of  that  covenant :  hence,  in  the  administration  of 
tlus  sacrament,  Jehovah  made  no  difference  between  Abraham 
and  the  children  of  his  household.    (Gen.  xvii.  7,  9-18.) 
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(2.)  Faith  is  not  the  duty  of  in&nts,  and  their  standing  in  God's 
covenant  did  not  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  fidth ;  and  therefore 
they  were  circumcised,  because  God  commanded  it,  and  because 
.  they  were  bom  in  the  covenant,  which  had  a  visible  administra- 
tion :  hence  they  could  receive  the  sign  and  seal  of  that  covenant. 
Jehovah  by  this  sign  and  seal  declared  that  he  was  the  infard 
Isaou^s  God,  in  a  special  covenant  of  his  own  giving,  as  well  as 
Abraham's  God  by  the  same  covenant 

5.  Union  or  agreement  of  the  signs,  with  the  thing  signified. 

The  agreement  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified  in  circum- 
cision, is  sufficiently  obvious  from  what  has  just  been  said.  I 
hasten  therefore  to  inquire,  to  whom  the  sacrament  of  circum- 
cision was  to  be  administered,  according  to  the  command  and  the 
laws  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  ? 

6.  Those  to  whom  circumcision  was  to  be  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  expressed  clearly  in  giving  to  Abraham 
"  the  covenant  of  circumcision,"  were  adults  and  their  children. 

(1.)  AduUe  in  Abraham's  family,  profossing  the  true  religion. 
Also,  those  adults  who  once  did  not  belong  to  the  visible  Church, 
on  their  professing  to  renounce  ev^ry  felfle  way,  to  believe  the 
Word  of  God,  to  exercise  repentAUce,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
the  obligations  of  revealed  religion  were  upon  them,  were  to  be 
received  into  the  covenant  by  circumcision,  and  to  be  accounted 
members  of  the  visible  Cbarci  of  God. 

i.  When  God  gave  tHe  covenant,  he  commanded  Abraham  to 
circumcise  himself  and  aU  the  male  adults  in  his  large  and  princely 
household.  Gen.  xvii.  23:  "And  Abraham  took  every  male 
among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house,  and  circumcised  the  flesh 
of  their  foreskin  vx  the  self-same  day,  as  God  had  said  unto  him." 

These  adults  were  not  the  children  and  kindred  of  Abraham ; 
they  were  men-servants  who  were  bought  with  his  money,  and 
bom  in  his  house,  and  drawn  £rom  various  nations  and  places  into 
'  his  domestic  establishment 

Abraham  had  travelled  much ;  his  wealth  was  great,  and  his 
fiunHy  was  large,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  people.  The 
natond  consequence  was,  that  as  any  of  them  went  firom  thence, 
they  carried  whatever  knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  religioujs 
institutions  they  had  acquired  there  into  their  own  houses  and 
countries,  or  wheresoever  the  providence  of  God  removed  them. 
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Here  then  we  discover  means  for  the  spread  of  true  religion  among 
the  nations,  as  Abraham  had  so  man  j  hundreds  of  servants,  who 
were  circumcised  in  his  house  before  his  death,  and  commanded 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  Here  we  can  trace  the  origin 
of  circumcision  among  other  nations,  and  easily  account  for  those 
variations  in  religious  knowledge  and  observance. 

ii.  This  command  of  God  to  apply  the  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
circumcision  to  all  the  males  in  Abraham's  large  fiunily,  clearly 
expressed  the  Divine  will  respecting  those  persons  who  should  be 
disposed  "to  join  themselves  unto  the  Lord"  in  subsequent  ages, 
though  such  persons  were  not  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham, 
Isaiu;,  and  Jacob.  These  patriarchs  were  constantly  acquiring  new 
servants,  ^  their  former  ones  died  or  saw  fit  to  move  away ;  and 
these  new  servants,  when  they  embraced  the  true  religion,  were 
received  into  the  covenant  and  visible  Church  by  circumcision. 
Accordingly,  eveiy  male  in  Jacob's  household  was  circumcised* 
This  fact  is  plainly  stated  in  Ge^.  xxxiv.  16-22,  where  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  in  dealing  wWi  the  prince  and  people  of  Shechem,  said, 
"But  in  this  will  we  coiisent  unto  you:  If  ye  will  be  as  we  be, 
that  every  male  of  you  be  circumcised ;"  the  prince  therefore  said 
to  his  people,  "  Only  herein  w^  the  men  consent  unto  us  for  to 
dwell  with  us,  to  l>e  one  people,  if  every  male  among  us  be  circum- 
eised,  as  they  are  circumcised.'*  Tiis  extent  of  circumcision  was 
required  by  the  law.  Gen.  xvii.  14-.  "  And  the  uncircumcised 
man  child  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskia  is  liot  circumcised,  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people :  he  hath  broken  my  covenant." 

iii.  The  door  of  Zion  was  kept  open  for  the  admittance  of 
strangers :  the  practice  among  the  patriarclis  p^)ved  this,  and  the 
Divine  law  enacted  that  the  pious  stranger  shdxild  be  received. 
Exod.  xii.  48 :  "  When  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  wilh  thee,  and 
will  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord,  let  cdl  his  malea  be  circum- 
eised,  and  then  let  him  come  near  and  keep  it,  and  he  ahall  be  as 
one  bom  in  the  land." 

In  conformity  with  this  practice  and  law,  the  ancient  Church 
invariably  acted.  She  hiad  her  converts  firom  the  heathen  nations. 
Hence  the  Jewish  doctors  speak  of  the  "proselytes  of  the  gate," 
who  were  under  examination,  and  of  the  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness, who  were  admitted  fully  by  circumcision.  But  on  their  admis- 
sion, all  their  male  children  must  be  ciroumciBed.    (Exod.  xii  48.) 
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(2.)  Infanta. 

The  covenant  of  circumcision  embraced,  therefore,  not  only 
adults,  but  the  infant  children  of  circumcised  adults,  and  consti- 
tuted the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  members  of  the  visible 
Church  of  God. 

First  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  the  Scriptiire  proa&  that  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  circumcise  the  children  of  his  household ; 
thereby  explaining  whom  he  meant  by  the  "  seed  "  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made,  and  enacting  in&nt  membership,  as  an  existing 
relation  both  to  himself  and  to  his  visible  Church.  (See  Qen,  xvii) 
I  shall  not  state  what  Abraham  did  in  obedience  to  this  express 
command  of  God,  and  with  a  thankful  heart.  He  certainly  did 
not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  withhold  the  sign  of  circumcision 
from  infants,  fix)m  the  consideration  that  in&nts  could  not  under- 
stand the  nature  and  design  of  the  sacrament,  that  infants  could 
not  repent  and  believe,  and  therefore  could  not  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  covenant.  Abraham  knew  his  duty :  he  therefbre 
did  apply  the  sign  of  the  covenant  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Him 
''  who  gave  that  covenant,"  to  his  son  Ishmael,  to  his  infant  child 
Isaac,  and  to  the  male  children  in  his  family.  Nor  shall  I  state 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  down  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  She  regarded  the  chil- 
dren of  her  visible  members  as  being  bom  in  the  covenant,  and 
therefore  circumcised  them.  Even  in  Egypt  they  were  circum- 
cised; and  at  no  time  were  children  left  uncircumcised,  but  during 
the  joumeyings  of  the  visible  Church  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
This  the  sacred  historian  carefully  notes.  Josh.  t.  5 :  "  Now  all 
the  people  that  came  out  (of  Egypt)  were  circumcised ;  but  all  the 
people  that  were  bom  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way  as  they  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  them  they  had  not  circumcised."  But  no 
sooner  had  they  passed  over  Jordan,  than  God  commanded  Joshua 
to  circumcise  all  the  people.    (Vs,  7,  8.) 

Second.  But  it  is  not  denied  that  infants  under  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation were  comprehended  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  that 
they  received  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  "And  God  said,  He 
that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  every  man 
child  in  your  generation^  he  that  is  bom  in  the  house  or  bought 
with  money  of  any  stranger  which  is  not  of  thy  seed."  I  hasten 
therefore  to  say,  that  infants  were  ordinarily  circumcised  on  the 
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eighth  day  after  their  birth;  though  the  birth  might  be  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  of  the  eight  days,  and  the  circumcision  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  Parts  of  days  were  accounted  as  being 
whole  days. 

Why  Grod  selected  the  eighth  day — why  not  an  earlier  or  later 
day — ^Witsius  will  instruct  you,  (See  Levit.  xii.  2,  8.)  His  law 
teaches  us  plainly,  first,  that  the  sacrament  was  not  essential  to  sal- 
vation ;  second,  that  the  sacrament  was  however  an  important  or- 
dinance ;  third,  that  infants  of  believers  were  God's  children  fi-om 
the  birth,  (Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21 ;)  and  fourth,  that  infants  were  defiled 
with  original  sin. 

Third.  The  time  for  administering  circumcision  to  adults^  was 
not  determined  by  the  Divine  law.  They  might  be  circumcised 
on  any  day,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day.  John  viL :  "  Ye  on  the 
Sabbath  circumcise  a  man,"  etc.  This  shows  that  circumcision 
was  a  religious  ordinance,  and  connected  with  the  holy  worship 
of  God. 

Fourth.  Having  shown  that  circimicision  was  by  Divine  com- 
mand administered  to  infant  as  well  as  adults  in  the  visible  Church 
of  God,  we  here  perceive  the  existence  of  infant  membership  estab- 
lished in  that  Church.  This  is  an  important  &ct  in  the  history  of 
the  Divine  dispensations,  and  a  very  remarkable  law  among  the 
laws  of  God;  for,  whether  baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of  cir- 
cumcision or  not,  two  results  of  great  moment  follow : 

1.  The  first  is,  that  all  the  ordinary  objections  to  in£mt  bap- 
tism in  the  Christian  Church— objections  which  are  founded  upon 
the  natural  incapacity  of  infants  to  understand  the  Word;  to 
know  the  nature  and  design  of  baptism ;  to  apprehend  and  feel 
its  obligations;  to  make  voluntary  engagements  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  covenant ;  objections,  too,  which  in  most  cases  weigh 
upon  uninformed  minds,  and  dispose  them  to  imite  with  the  Anti- 
Paadobaptists,  apply  with  all  their  force  against  ihe  ancient  law  of 
God  requiring  the  circumcision  of  infimts.  What  are  those  objec- 
tions? They  are  usually  expressed  by  the  Baptists  in  such  lan- 
guage as  the  following:  ''The  gospel  requires  sinners  to  repent 
and  believe.  Baptism  requires  a  knowledge  of  that  gospel,  and  a 
previous  profession  of  repentance  and  faith :  it  binds  to  duties  re- 
quired in  the  Word.  Now,  what  does  a  helpless  infiint  know 
about  God  and  religion,  in  its  obligations  and  duties?    The  infant 
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knows  no  more  of  Chiist  'than  the  kittens  about  the  house:'  it 
has  no  will — ^no  religious  exercise — no  rational  thoughts.  Even 
when  you  are  administering  baptism,  the  child  does  not  know 
what  you  are  doing ;  it  makes  no  engagements  of  any  kind ;  it 
usually  cries,  from  painful  feelings  created  by  your  sprinkling 
cold  water  in  its  &ce.  How  absTird  then  is  it  to  administer  such 
a  solemn  ordinance  upon  such  a  subject ;  Jiow  foolish,  how  ridi- 
culous is  it  to  baptize  a  child  I " 

Now,  if  there  be  an  argument  in  such  language,  it  operates  in 
all  iti  force  against  the  ctrcuTTiciinbn  of  infants.  Circumcision  was 
a  religious  ordinance.  The  Word  of  God  required  in  Abraham's 
day  ikith  and  repentance  to  salvation.  Circumcision  bound  the 
circumcised  to  keep  the  whole  law.  (Gal.  v.  8.)  It  being  then 
obvious,  that  circumcision  was  a  holy  ordinance ;  that  it  derived 
its  being  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  stood  connected  with  the 
obligations  and  requirements  of  revealed  religion,  may  it  not  be 
assailed  when  administered  to  infants,  in  language  exactly  similar 
to  that  which  exhibits  the  popular  argument  against  infant  bap- 
tism t  May  it  not  be  said,  How  absurd  was  it  to  circumcise  chUr 
drenl  What  did  Isaac,  when  eight  days  old,  know  about  God 
and  religion?  How  could  he  enter  into  covenant  with  God,  when 
he  had  no  rational  thought,  no  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  even 
when  he  felt  the  pain  of  circumcision,  knew  not  what  caused  the 
pain,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  inflicted?  Can  any  thing  be 
conceived  more  ridiculous  than  binding  an  infant  in  this  manner, 
without  its  knowledge  and  consent,  to  the  duties  of  the  cove- 
nant? 

Hence  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  objections  which  the  Bap- 
tists usually  bring  against  infant  baptism  on  the  ground  of  the 
natural  incapacity  of  infants,  pass  beyond  that  ordinance,  and 
strike,  with  an  impious  hand,  the  acknowledged  doings  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  ages  past.  Those  objections  charge  God  with  foUy: 
they  stamp  upon  his  law  given  to  Abraham  the  marks  of  absurd- 
ity and  injustice.  Nor  is  the  blasphemy  thus  spoken,  nor  the 
stain  thus  fixed  upon  the  glorious  character,  work,  and  law  of 
Jehovah,  in  any  measure  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
law  of  circumcision  is  now  abrogated,  and  that  we  live  under  a 
changed  dispensation.  He  who  says  that  God  was  a  fool  in  Abra- 
ham's day,  can  have  very  little  respect  for  the  Divine  character  now. 
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2.  I  shall  not  enlarge  here,  but  proceed  to  saj,  that  the  second 
result  of  the  establishment  of  infant  church-membership  by  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  is  this:  that  infant  church '-'nvernhership  re- 
fnains,  so  long  as  the  covenant  of  which  it  is  a  law,  a  privilege  and 
a  blessing^  continues  in  force^  unless  it  be  removed  by  an  express  law 
of  God. 

Here  then  it  maj  be  asked,  first :  Does  not  the  change  in  the 
dispensation,  of  itself,  repeal  the  law  of  infant  church-membership? 
No,  it  cannot,  without  an  express  law  of  God :  for  it  is  a  privilege 
and  blessing  granted  to  the  visible  Church  by  an  "everlasting 

m 

covenant,"  and  which  may  be  as  fully  and  easily  enjoyed  under 
the  present  dispensation  as  under  a  former.  Had  infant  church 
membership  borne  a  typical  character,  or  did  it  belong  to  the  Si 
naitic  covenant  and  ceremonial  code,  it  would  then  have  been 
repealed  by  the  change  of  dispensation;  but  it  had  no  typical 
character,  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  and  it  was  no 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law.  This  the  apostle  is  careful  in  stating. 
Gal.  iii.  17:  "And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed 
before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  prom- 
ise of  none  effiect." 

The  coming  of  the  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  and  the  finishing  of  the 
work  of  atonement  by  the  shedding  of  his  precious  blood,  would 
require  a  change  in  the  visible  sign  and  seal  connected  with  infant 
church-membership;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  privilege  and 
blessing  itself:  especially,  if  another  visihie  sign  and  seal  be  intro- 
duced which  has  the  same  character,  and  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  infants  as  well  as  adults. 

Besides,  the  new  dispensation,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  and  actually  realized  when  the  time  came,  was  to  be 
far  richer  to  the  Church  in  grace  of  every  kind.  Her  privileges 
and  blessings  were  to  be  augmented,  and  not  diminished.  Hence 
the  change  of  dispensation  could  not,  of  itself  destroy  infant  church- 
membership. 

Accordingly,  the  Saviour,  with  a  view  to  this  fact,  said  of  little 
children,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; "  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  New  Testament  Church  would  comprehend  children. 
And  his  apostle  Peter,  after  his  ascension,  expressly  declared 
that  the  covenant,  with  its  promises,  did  possess  the  very  exten- 
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Bion  which  it  had  under  the  ancient  dispensation :  "  For  the  prom 
ise  is  unto  you  and  your  children,"  etc.    But  the  answer  to  this 
first  question  will,  in  part,  be  given  to  the  second,  which  we  are 
now  prepared  to  state. 

It  may  be  asked :  "  Did  not  the  abrogation  of  circumcision  de- 
stroy the  right  of  infant  church-membership,  and  repeal  the  law 
which  enacted  its  existence  in  the  visible  Church  ? 

We  answer :  By  no  means ;  if,  upon  the  abrogation  of  circum- 
cision, for  obvious  reasons,  under  the  new  dispensation,  another 
sacrament,  or  visibk  siffn  of  the  same  covenant,  be  instituted  to.  sup- 
ply in  the  Church  the  place  of  circumcision :  for  this  substantial 
reason  forms  here  an  invincible  argument,  that  infimt  church- 
membership  did  not  depend  upon  the  visible  sign  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  for  its  existence  and  duration,  but  upon  the 
unU  of  God  who  gave  the  covenant  to  Abraham  in  his  repre- 
sentative character,  and  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  covenant 
itself  He  who  gave  the  covenant,  may  alter  its  signs  and  seals, 
but  the  covenant  itself  remains  until  it  be  disannulled  by  an 
express  law. 

To  render  our  answer  more  full  and  decisive  of  the  question, 
several  facts  must  here  be  stated  and  proved,  viz : 

First.  That  though  the  visible  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  be  changed,  yet  that  covenant  has  still  its  visible  sign 
and  seal  in  another  sacrament  which  can  be  administered  to  in&nts, 
and  by  which  infimt  church-membership  can  be  expressed,  recog- 
nized and  confirmed.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  this  sacrament  of 
Divine  institution  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation  is,  Bap- 
tism. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the  visible  sign  in 
baptism  can  be  applied  just  as  well  as  the  sign  of  circimicision 
could  be  fixed  to  the  bodies  of  infants.  Nay,  it  admits  of  a  more 
extended  application  to  these  very  subjects  than  the  sign  in  circum- 
cision :  for  the  latter  was  limited  to  male  infants ;  but  the  former, 
to  wit,  water  in  baptism,  can  be  applied  to  infants  of  both  sexes, 
and  thus  correspond  better  with  the  extensive  grace  and  superior 
blessings  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 

Second,  There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  new  sacrament  of  baptism 
which  renders  the  application  of  its  visible  sign  to  infants  more 
difficult  and  less  seemly  than  the  circumcision  of  in&nts.    This  V^ 
being  granted,  we  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
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tism  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  sacrament  of  visible  initicition  into 
the  yisible  Church.  No  unbaptized  person  is  to  be  considered  a 
member  of  the  visible  Church,  or  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
Supper.  Now,  whether  baptism  has  come  into  the  place  of  cir- 
cnmcisic^  or  not,  we  keep  at  present  out  of  view,  and  proceed 
to  observe  that  circumcision  was  the  sacrament  of  initiation  un- 
der the  ancient  economy,  and  that  no  person  was  accounted  a 
member  of  the  visible  Church  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  could 
partake  of  the  passover,  who  was  uncircumcised.  Baptism  then 
occupies,  as  a  sacrament  of  initiation,  the  very  character  and  place 
of  circumciBion,  which  has  been  abrogated. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  infant  church-membership  cannot  cease, 
because  there  is  no  sacrament  instituted  which  can  be  administered 
to  infants,  or  which  has  the  same  initiatory  character  that  the  sa- 
crament of  circumcision  had. 

"We  acknowledge,"  say  the  Baptists,  "that  circumcision  and 

*  baptism  are  sacraments  of  initiation ;  but  this  circumstance  does 
not  prove  that  truants  are  to  be  initiated  at  all." 

Answer :  We  have  no  where  said  it  does.  What  we  have  in 
view  here  is,  to  prove  that  if  infant  church-membership  exists, 
there  is  now  in  the  visible  Church  a  sacrament  just  as  well  adapted 
to  reeogrme  and  confirm  that  relation  of  infants  to  the  visible 
Church,  as  there  ever  was.  Had  there  not  been  instituted  a  sacra- 
ment (in  the  absence  of  circumcision)  of  initiation,  capable  of 
being  administered  to  infemt  members,  the  Baptists  might  have 
argued  very  forcibly  that  God  had  repealed  the  law  of  infsmt 
church-membership,  for  there  was  no  sacrament  to  signify  and 
seal  the  covenant  to  in&nts.  But  now  that  argument  has  no 
place  whatever:  and  the  existence  of  such  a  sacrament  as  baptism, 

'  which  with  more  ease  and  safety  can  be  administered  to  infants, 
eiSordB  presumptive  evidence  that  the  Divine  law  of  in£a,nt  church- 
membership  has  not  been  repealed. 

Third,  But  while  on  this  subject,  we  advance  a  step  further, 
and  affirm,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  baptism  has  been  instituted 
to  occupy,  as  a  sacrameniai  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
the  place  of  i4rcu7ncision.  Thus,  Col.  ii.  11, 12, 13 :  "  in  whom  also 
ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in 
Jl  putting  off  the  body  of  Uie  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision 
of  Christ'  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen 
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with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,"  etc*  Now, 
we  argue  firom  theoe  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  the  thing 
signified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  the  same  as  that  signified 
by  the  sacrament  of  circumcision. .  For, 

1.  The  apostle  called  those  believers  the  circumcised^  not  be- 
cause they  had  received  circumcision  in  the  fiesh,  but  because  they 
were  "  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism."    Hence, 

2.  We  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  sacramental  character  and 
use  of  circumcision  is  now  supplied  by  baptism;  so  that  if  circum- 
cision be  abrogated,  baptism  has  been  instituted  in  its  place. 

Against  this  doctrine,  numerous  enemies  have  drawn  their  bows 
with  all  the  strength  their  talents  could  supply.  Their  objections 
must  here  be  attended  to^  and  answered. 

1.  A  Baptist  writer  says :  "  K  baptism  were  come  in  the  place, 
of  circumcision,  then  the  baptized  would  be  under  obligation  to 
keep  the  ceremonial  law ;  (Gal.  v.  8 ;)  then  would  we  have  to  bap- 
tize on  the  eighth  day;  and  then  must  baptism  be  limited  to  maJe 
children." 

Answer:  This  objection  is  certainly  very  weak;  for  it  involves 
the  absurd  principle  that  one  sacrament  cannot  be  abrogated,  and 
another  be  instituted  to  supply  its  place  in  answering  its  grand 
design,  unless  all  the  circumstances  of  both  were  made  exactly 
alike;  a  requisition  that  would  be  impossible,  if  there  was  a 
ehange  in  the  dispensation.    This  admitted,  and  it  follows, 

(1.)  That  the  Lord's  Supper  has  not  come  in  the  place  of  the 
passover.  But,  to  reply  to  some  other  points  in  the  objection,  we 
observe, 

(2.)  That  circumcitton  placed  the  circumcised  under  the  obli- 

'     ■  , I  ■*      I  ■      I !■  '■  ■        I      ■     ■ »  •         I  II  ,1 

*  Justin  Martyr  (Qcuet.  ad  Orthod.  p.  102)  ukw,  "Why,  if  circnmeiBion  were  ft 
feed  thiBi^  we  do  not  vseit  as  weH  as  the  Jews  didf**  He  answers:  ^  We  are  eir- 
euneised  by  baptism  with  Christ's  drcomcisioiL'*  And  he  cites  this  tert  to  proTe  it, 
''the  etreomcision  of  Christ^''  or  Christian  circomcision. 

1.  literally,  Christ  was  circumcised ;  bnt^ 

%  The  Colossians  could  not  be  cironmoised  with  this  eireumeision. 

8.  Their  cireamcitton  was  "being  bnried  with  Christ  by  baptism.* 

The  Christian  Fathers  so  understood  it  Hear  Basil,  Bishop  of  OoBsarea :  **  A  Jew 
beeanee  of  the  threatening^  that  eyery  sool  that  is  not  eireumdsed  the  ei^^ith  day 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people,  shall  not  dday  eironmeision ;  and  dost  thon  pnt  off 
the  circnmeision  made  withoat  hands  in  putting  off  the  flesh,  whidi  is  performed  hi 
'•etc. 
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gations  of  rcTealed  reKgion.  "Walk  before  me,"  said  God  to 
Abraham,  "and  be  thou  perfect,"  etc.  (Gen.  xviL)  When  cir- 
cumcision  was  instituted,  Abraham  was  not  bound  to  keep  "  the 
ceremonial  law,"  for  that  law  was  not  yet  in  existence:  hence  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  not  essential  to  circum- 
cision—much less  can  it  be  to  baptism,  when  God  has  actually 
repealed  the  ceremonial  law;  yet  the  obligation  still  remains  on 
the  baptized  in  ftdl  force,  "  Walk  before  me,"  etc. 

(8.)  Again :  The  eighth  day  was  selected  for  circumcision,  that  its 
administration  might  not  militate  agsdust  another  Divine  law, 
under  which  children  were  considered  "  unclean  "  until  the  eighth 
day ;  but  that  law  Gt>d  has  now  set  aside. 

(4.)  Women  and  female  infants  were  physically  incapable  of 
receiving  the  sign  of  circumcision,  but  there  is  no  corporeal  dis- 
qualification for  baptifon. 

Hereafter,  I  shall  show  that  the  females  were  accoxmted  "cir- 
oumdsed,"  from  the  relation  which  they  sustained  to  circumcised 
males.    I  shall  now  attend, 

2.  To  another  objection :  "  Paul,  in  Col.  ii.  11,  12,  13,  shows 
that  external  circumcision  signified  '  the  spiritual  circumcision  of 
the  heart,'  and  it  is  of  the  latter  that  he  here  speaks :  hence  it  is 
not  baptism,  but  spiritual  circumcision,  that  is  come  in  the  place 
of  external  oircumcisibn."    We  answer : 

(1.)  Then  there  cotdd  have  been  no  q>iritual  circumcision  or 
Itineration  under  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  experience  of  his  redeemed. 

(2.)  Whoever  attends  to  the  passages  under  consideration  in 
their  context,  will  find  that  the  apostle  has  in  view  to  teach  that 
the  believing  Oolossians  had  no  need  of  external  circumcision,  for 
they  had  the  thing  signified,  which  was  sealed  now  by  baptism. 

We  have  now  prepared  the  way  to  answer  more  directly  the 
question  proposed,  by  proving  the  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant ;  but  this  must  be  left  to  a  future  lecture. 


LEOTUKE    XVII. 

A0MINISTRATIOK   OF  THE   SACRAMEKTB,   C0NTINU£1>. 

FBRPETUITT  OF  THE  ABRAHAMIC  COVENANT — ^INFANT  CHURCH-BOBMBBRSmP— 

CIRCUMCISION — ^BAPTISM. 

We  were  employed,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question:  "Did  not  the  abrogation  of  circumcision 
destroy  the  right  of  infant  church-membership,  and  repeal  the  law 
which  enacted  its  existence  in  the  visible  CSiurch  ?" 

We  answered  promptly,  that  it  did  not;  provided  that,  on  the 
abrogation  of  circumcision,  another  sacrament  of  the  same  cove- 
nan  t^  to  supply  the  place  of  circumcision,  has  been  instituted :  for 
the  right  of  infant  church-membership  did  not  depend  on  the  visible 
sign  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  but  derived  its  existence  from 
the  covenant  itself;  and  that,  if  the  covenant  remains  when  cir- 
cumcision is  abrogated,  then  the  right  of  infitnt  church-membership 
also  remains,  and  is  not  destroyed. 

From  this  answer,  it  will  appear  that  two  things  were  to  be 
proved,  viz :  First,  that  another  sacrament,  on  the  abrogation  of 
circumcision,  has  been  instituted  to  supply  its  place;  and  our  proof 
of  this  fact  we  immediately  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  last 
lecture:  hence  we  are  prepared  to  prove  now  the  second  fact, 
on  which  our  answer  to  that  question  materially  depends,  viz: 
that  though  circumcision  be  abrogated,  the  covenant  of  which  it 
was  the  external  sacramental  sign,  is  not  set  aside  by  any  act^  law,  or 
dispensation  of  Ood^  but  exists  in  its  full  force  and  virtue ;  and 
hence. 

The  PERPBTumr  of  the  Abrahavio  CJovenant. 
In  another  place  we  enumerated  the  properties  of  the  Abrahamic 
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covenant,  and  spoke  of  its  great  design  or  end.  All  that  was  then 
said,  and  which  we  shall  not  here  repeat,  went  directly  to  prore 
the  perpetuity  of  that  covenant.  Let  it  then  suffice  to  exhibit  the 
several  arguments  which  sustain  our  doctrine,  in  as  brief  a  manner 
OS  possible.  ^ 

I.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  of  circumcision  was  the  cove- 
nant by  which  God  was  pleased  to  organize  his  visible  Church 
in  this  world.  The  visible  Church  is  still  in  existence,  and  shall 
continue  in  existence  down  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  abrogate 
and  destroy  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  you  destroy  "the  great 
charter,"  as  one  calls  it,  "of  the  privileges,  blessings,  and  hopes  of 
the  Church."  "  Unlike  to  human  compacts  and  human  laws,  this 
covenant  still  possesses  all  its  force  and  virtue,  maintaining  the 
visible  Church  in  existence,  and  extending  its  blessings  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth."  (See  Janeway's  Letters,  and  Mason's  Es- 
says.) 

n.  Take  a  second  argument :  If  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham as  the  representative  of  all  who  believe,  were  no  longer  in 
existence  and  force,  it  must  have  been  set  aside  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  which  dispensation  is 
called  by  the  apostle  Paul  "  the  new  covenant^^  We  know  of  no 
other  event,  no  other  change,  that  could  have  oper&ted  on  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  to  disannul  it.  But  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  the  new  dispensation  introduced  by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
was  designed  to  give  extension  to  the  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  and  to  fulfil  its  promises,  "  That  the  blessings  of  faithful 
Abraham  should  come  unto  the  Gentiles  through  faith,"  God  had 
promised  to  Abraham  that  in  his  seed,  which  is  Christ,  "  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  The  Seed  came:  the 
blessings  are  conveyed  unto  the  Gentiles :  every  enlargement  of 
the  Church  among  the  heathen,  is  but  a  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  The  covenant  therefore  exists ;  and 
its  existence  gives  being,  virtue,  and  glory  to  its  promises.  Nor 
shall  it  cease  to  exist,  until  the  whole  earth  be  enlightened  and 
blessed,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  people  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  God. 

But  here  it  may  be  objected :  "  Does  not  Paul  tell  us  that  Christ 
*is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant ;'  meaning  the  New  Cove- 
nant or  dispensation,  which  was  established  upon  better  promises  ? 
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Is  not  then  the  covenant  of  circnmcision  superseded  bj  this  new 
and  better  covenant?"    We  answer : 

1.  It  is  often  said  bj  the  Baptists,  You  talk  of  circumcision 
and  the  old  covenant;  but  this  is  all  done  away  with  by  the  new 
and  better  covenant,  established  upon  better  promises.  But  in  so 
speaking,  they  artfully  throw  a  veil  over  important  facts ;  for, 

2.  The  apostle  Patd,  in  Heb.  viii.  and  ix.,  speaks  of  a  "  first 
covenant,"  and  a  "better  covenant;"  the  latter  of  which  he  sets 
up  in  contrast  with  the  former.  Every  thing,  therefore,  here  de- 
pends  upon  knowing  what  covenant  the  apostle  meant  by  "the 
first  covenant."  Did  he  mean  the  covenant  of  circumcision  ? 
Not  at  all:  he  had  no  design  to  placte  "the  New  Covenant"  or 
New  Testament  dispensation  in  opposition  to  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision; for, 

8.  He  is  careful  to  tell  us  what  particular  covenant  he  did  de- 
nominate "  the  first  covenant."  It  was  that  covenant,  he  tells  us, 
(Heb.  ix.  1,  2,)  "  which  had  also  ordinances  of  divine  service  and 
a  worldly  sanctuary."  "  Then  verily  the  first  covenant  had  also 
ordinances  of  divine  service  and  a  worldly  sanctuary :  for  there 
was  a  tabernacle  made ;  the  first,  wherein  was  the  candlestick  and 
the  table  and  shew-bread,  which  is  called  the  sanctuary,"  etc. 
Verse  6 :  "  Now  when  these  things  were  thus  ordained,  the  priests 
went  always  into  the  first  tabernacle,  or  first  chamber  of  the  taberna* 
cle,  etc. ;  but  into  the  second  apartment  went  the  high  priest  alone." 
It  was  then  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  and  no  other,  that  the  apostle 
calls  the  "first  covenant;"  that  covenant  which  had  a  mediator, 
and  that  mediator  Moses.  Verse  11,  in  opposition  to  this  first  cov- 
enant, he  places  the  second :  "  When  Christ,  being  come  a  High 
Priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  taber- 
nacle, not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building; 
neither  by  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he 
entered,"  etc.  Verse  15 :  "  For  this  cause,  he  is  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Testament,"  etc. 

4.  The  objection,  therefore,  has  no  force :  the  apostle  speaks  not 
of  the  disannulling  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  but  altogether  of 
another  covenant.  It  remains,  Hherefore,  to  be  observed  here,  that 
if  the  Sinaitic  covenant  was  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  new  dispensation 
or  second  covenant  must  also  be  compatible  with  the  existence  of 
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the  Abrahamic  covenant;  for  the  Kew  Testament  accords  better 
in  its  simplicity  with  the  times  of  Abraham  than  the  Mosaic  econ« 
omy  did.* 

m.  But  to  proceed  with  a  third  proof  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  we  observe,  that  Jehovah  himself  has 
denominated  this  covenant  '*  an  everlasting  covenant^^^  and  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  everlasting,"  by  declaring,  first,  that  he 
made  this  covenant  with  Abraham  and  with  his  seed,  in  tJmr  gen 
eraiionSj  indefinitely :  "  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations^  for  an  eyerJast- 
ing  covenant,"  (Gen.  xvii.  7 ;)  and  secondly,  by  declaring,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Jews  were  ready  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  vineyard 
as  un&ithful  keepers  and  dressers  of  it,  that  the  covenant  should 
be  made  with  the  Gentiles  who  should  believe  the  gospel :  so  that 
"the  blessings  of  faithful  Abraham  should  come  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles through  faith."  Mark  the  declaration  of  God  by  Peter,  when 
the  New  Testament  dispensation  opened :  "  For  the  promise,"  said 
he  to  the  Jews,  "  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children ;"  but  now  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  confined  to  you,  but  the  promise  is  also  "  to  all 
that  are  afar  off;"  a  well-known  phrase  by  which  the  Gentiles  are 
meant ;  "  even  to  "  as  many  of  those  Gentiles  as  the  Lord  our  God 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  "call"  by  his  gospel^  and  render  obe- 
dient to  the  faith.    (Acts  ii.  89.) 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  what  kind  of  children  are  here 
meant,  in  answer  to  the  strange  comments  of  the  Baptists  on  this 
passage;  this  shall  be  done  elsewhere;  but  note  only  that  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  promise  is  declared  to  extend  to  the  Gen- 
tiles called  in  their  generations.  These  facts,  just  stated,  obviate 
at  once  the  exception  that  might  be  taken  to  our  sense  of  the  word 
"everlasting,"  by  saying  that,  in  Scripture,  it  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  limited  duration.  So  it  is :  but  it  must  be  added,  that  it  is 
also  employed  to  signify  an  unlimited  duration.     Now,  in  which  of 


*Eusebiii8»  delivering  the  sentiments  of  the  early  GhristiaDSy  refers  to  this  fact: 
"They  (in  the  patriarchal  age  of  the  Churcli)  did  not  abstain  from  certain  foods^  nor 
regard  other  injunctions  which  Moses  subsequently  delivered ;  nor  do  We.  The  first 
and  most  ancient  religion  known,  that  of  those  pious  men  connected  with  Abram, 
is  the  very  religion  lately  announced  to  all,  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ"  "The  course 
of  piety  which  was  pursued  by  Abram,  has  appeared  thus  far  cultiyated  ooly  by 
Ghristian&* 
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these  tufo  senses  the  word  "everlasting"  is  ai^Hed  by  Jehovalx  to 
his  covenan*t,  those  facts  plainly  show. 

IV.  Another  proof  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic  cove* 
DAnt,  we  find  in  the  facts  which  the  apostle  Paul  evidently  de- 
sired to  express  by  the  images  of  the  olive-tree^  of.  the  heir^  and  of 
the  woman,  which  he  employs  vl  Bom.  xi. ;  in  Gal.  iv. ;  in  Eom.  vii. 

1.  The  "olive-tree"  was  planted  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of 
circumcision  which  God  gave  to  Abram,  in  the  family  of  that 
patriarch:  hence  the.  Jews  became  its  "natural  branches."  But 
when  these  "  natural  branches  were  broken  oflf,"  was  the  trunk  de- 
stroyed? No;  it  remained,  and  received,  by  engrafting,  the  wild 
olive's  branches,  that  is  to  say,  the  Gentile  believers.  The  olive- 
tree  is  then  in  existence,  with  its  acquired  branches,  at  this  day ; 
axkd  its  very  existence  proves  that  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abnir 
ham  is  still  in  force.    So  also, 

2.  The  child  or  heir,  in  Gal.  iv.,  bom  in  Abraham's  family,  ex- 
isted under  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  by  which  it  was  placed,  as  a 
wild  and  headstrong  youth,  "under  tutors  and  governors,  until 
the  time  appointed  by  the  Father."  When  that  time  came,  did 
the  heir  die  at  manhood?  No,  it  lived  and  came  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  a  "«?n/"  it  still  lives,  is  blessed  with  faithful 
Abraham,  enjoys  the  spiritual  estate,  and  bears  the  name  of  that 
patriarch.  "  Know  ye  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the 
samie  are  the  children  of  Abraham."  See  numerous  other  passages 
of  the  same  import. 

8.  The  woman  that  was  married  to  the  Mosaic  economy,  which 
the  aposde  exhibits  under  the  image  of  a  "husband,"  survives  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  \a  married  to  another. 

From  all  these  images  we  discover  one  broad  &ct,  that  the  same 
visible  Church  which  was  organized  by  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
stUl  exists^  and  proves  the  perpetuity  of  that  covenant.  Take  an- 
other argument  in  support  of  the  same  fact : 

V.  The  covenant  relations  which  the  Jews  sustained  to  Abra- 
ham, and  the  covenant  names  by  which  those  relations  were  indi- 
cated, are  exactly  those  relations  which  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  still  sustain  to  Abtaham,  and  are  the  veiy  names 
applied  to  them  in  Scripture.  Now,  those  relations  could  not 
exist,  and  those  distinguishing  names  cotdd  not  with  propriety  be 
applied  to  New  Testament  believers,  if  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
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were  not  perpetual  in  its  existence  under  all  the  changes  which 
have  occurrecL  This  inference  is  obvious ;  but  let  us  prove  the 
facts  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

1.  Abraham  is  the  faOier  of  all  who  now  believe,  and  he  is  so 
denominated.  *  Rom.  iv.  11 :  "  He  received  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision, that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though 
they  be  not  circumcised,"  etc.  Verse  16 :  "  Therefore  it  is  of  faith, 
that  it  might  be  by  grace :  to  the  end  that  the  promise  might  be 
sure  to  all  the  seed ;  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to 
that  also  which  is  of  the  faitb  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  &ther  of 
us  all" 

2.  The  New  Testament  believers  are  the  children  of  Abraham, 
by  that  very  covenant  and  constitution  of  God  which  made  him 
their  father.  "They  are  his  seed;"  for,  Eom.  ix.,  "the  children 
of  the*  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed."  Gal.  iii.  29 :  "And  if 
ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise."  "  Know  ye  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  faith, 
the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham."  (Gal.  iii.  7.)  They  are 
called  "  the  circumcision."  Phil.  iii.  8 :  "  Beware  of  the  concision ; 
for  we  are  the  circumcision,  which  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  and 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh." 

Having  shown  that  the  same  relations  to  Abraham,  and  the 
same  names  expressive  of  those  covenant  relations  which  the  an- 
cient Church  sustained,  are  now  possessed  by  believers,  we  shall 
add  but  one  argument  more,  viz : 

VI.  The  blessings  secured  to  Abraham  by  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision, with  its  visible  seal,  are  still  the  very  blessings  enjoyed 
by  New  Testament  believers,  and  secured  to  them  by  the  same 
covenant ;  but  if  that  covenant  be  not  in  existence  with  its  visible 
sign  and  seal,  then  is  their  privilege  and  their  security  less  than 
those  of  ancient  believers.  But  have  not  the  very  blessings  of  faith- 
ful Abraham  come  unto  the  Gentiles  through  Christ?  Have  they 
not  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  ?  Is  not  their  faith  counted  for  righte- 
ousness? Are  they  not  pardoned  for  the  s£[ke  of  that  righteousness 
of  God  received  by  faith  ?  And  is  not  this  mode  of  salvation  re^ 
vealed  by  the  Word  of  Jehovah,  still  signified  and  sealed  by  the 
sacraments  ? 

Why  then  should  the  Abrahamic  covenant  be  abolished  and 
cease  to  exist  ?     To  use  the  words  of  a  late  writer,  (Janeway :) 
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"Were  the  blessings  of  lighteoxisneBS  and  salvation  no  longer 
given  to  the  Church,  we  might  infer  that  the  covenant  was  abro- 
gated. But  seeing  these  blessings  come  as  God  promised  to  Abra- 
ham, to  the  Gentiles,  what  reason  can  any  have  to  assert  that  the 
covenant  which  formerly  secured  them  to  believers,  has  been 
annulled?    This  is  contending  against  plain  matter  of  £a,ot" 


Infant  Church-Membership. 

Having  now  shown  that  another  sacrament  has  been  instituted, 
to  supply  the  place  of  circumcision  as  a  visible  sign  and  seal  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  and  that  that  covenant  has  not  been  disan- 
nulled, but  is  in  full  force  and  virtue,  we  are  prepared  to  perceive 
clearly  the  truth  of  our  doctrine,  that  the  law  of  God,  constituting 
infimt  church-membership,  was. not  repealed  by  the  abroga1;ion  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision :  for  infant  church-membership  did  not 
depend  upon  the  visible  sign  of  circumcision,  but  upon  the  cove- 
nant  itself ,  which  is  still  in  existence;  of  which  covenant  it  is  a  law, 
&  privilege  and  a  blessing ;  and,  therefore,  that  infent  church-mem- 
bership'cannot  be  done  away  but  by  an  express  law  of  God  con- 
tained in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  no  such  law  can  be  found  in 
the  written  Word. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  third  question^  which 
the  adversaries  of  the  membership  of  infants  in  the  visible  Church, 
are  disposed  to  ask.    It  is  this : 

Thirdly,  Does  not  the  silence  of  the  apostles  with  respect  to  infent 
church-membership  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  dispen- 
sation, and  the  silence  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  with  regard  to  any  baptism  of  infents,  prove  that 
the  infent  church-membership  connected  with  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision no  longer  existed  either  in  Christian  law  or  in  Christian 
practice  ?    We  answer : 

1.  That,  did  the  apostles  and  the  New  Testament  writers  observe 
a  total  silence  with  regard  to  infant  church-membership,  and  the 
initiation  of  parents,  with  their  children,  into  the  visible  Church 
by  baptism,  the  fact  would  be  such  as  to  arrest  our  deep  attention ; 
but  as  the  fact  does  not  eodst  in  the  sacred  records,  we  are  not  called 
to  malce  it  the  subject  of  particular  consideration,  nor  to  inquire 
how  far  such  silence  of  the  inspired  writers  would  go  to  prove  the  re- 
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peal  of  the  Divine  law  of  infant  oburchrmemberBliip,  if  by  uninspired 
writers  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  it  were  proved  that,  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles  down,  that  law  had  been  recognized  and 
observed  in  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church.  From  an  inqvdry 
of  this  kind,  we  are  now  preserved  by  certain  £acts,  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  These  facts,  we  shall  presently  ex- 
hibit ;  but  before  doing  this,  we  must  observe, 

2.  That  if  the  partial  silence  of  the  apostles  and  inspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to  infant  chujrch- 
membership  and  the  baptism  of  infants,  or  in  other  words,  if  tfie 
little  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  on  those  subjects,  would 
happily  accord  with  the  well-known  and  universally  acknowledged 
existence  and  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  of  the 
law  of  infant  church-membership  in  the  primitive  Church ;  then  it 
will  foliow,  that  the  very  kind  of  silence  which  our  adversaries  em- 
.ploy  as  an  argument,  can  be  well  accounted  for,  and  operates 
rather  as  a  circumstance  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine. 

I.  But  we  have  said,  that  the  apostles  and  other  inspired  men 
have  not  observed  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  a  total  silejice 
with  respect  to  infant  church-membership  and  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants.   This  must  now  be  proved  by  us. 

Let  us  then  adduce  the  passages,  on  which  our  answer  to  the 
question  rests,  and  take  each  passage  under  particular  considera- 
tion. 

In  preparation  for  the  coming  new  dispensation  or  covenant, 
which,  as  we  have  proved,  should  not  set  aside  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  but  extend  its  blessings  to  the  Gentile  nations,  the  Re- 
deemer  of  the  world,  who  before  his  incarnation  gave  to  Abraham 
"the  covenant  of. circumcision,"  being  now  "in  the  fulness  of 
time"  incarnate,  spoke  concerning  children,  words  which  plainly 
taught  that  they  were  objects  of  his  mediatorial  regard ;  and  that 
they  sustained,  as  diildren  of  the  covenant^  a  relation  to  the  visible 
Church,  not  only  under  the  old,  but  also  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, which  he  was  come  to  introduce. 

1.  In  Matt.  xix.  13,  14:  "  Then  were  there  brought  to  him  little 
children,  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them  and  pray,  and  the 
disciples  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus  said,  Suffer  little  children  and 
forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven :  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  departed."     In  Mark 
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X.  IS,  14, 16, 16,  we  read :  "  And  they  brought  yotmg  children  to 
him,  that  he  should  touch  them ;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those 
who  brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  said  unto  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the 'kingdom  of  God. 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein :  and  he  took 
them  up  in'  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them." 

In  considering  these  words  of  Christ  more  particularly,  we  find 
that  (whatever  he  said  to  the  adults  when  he  taught  them,  that  they 
must  in  the  exercise  of  humility  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God) 
it  was  of  little  children^  in  nature  and  in  yearSj  th^t  he  said,  "  Suffer 
them  to  come  to  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ** 
which  in  Mark  is  called  "  the  kingdom  of  God : "  for  it  appears 
that  those  children  were  of  such  tender  age,  that  they  were 
"brought"  or  carried  by  their  parents  or  friends,  to  Christ;  and  * 
that  they  could  be  taken  by  the  Saviour  "in  his  arms."  Their 
infancy  and  very  childhood  evidently  i^pears  to  have  been  the 
only  reason  why  the  disciples  "rebuked  those  who  brought  them," 
and  wished  that  their  Lord's  attention  might  not  be  occupied  by 
the  concerns  of  such  little  children.  To  this  interpretation, 
however,  a  Socinian  writer  and  several  Baptist  writers  here 
object,  and  say,  "that  by  the  little  children,"  in  these  passages, 
infants  and  very  young  children  are  not  meant,  but  adults,  who  in 
the  meekness  and  humility  of  their  dispositions  resembled  little 
children.    "We  answer: 

1.  This  sense  of  the  words  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history, 
and  involves  it  in  unintelligible  nonsense,  if  we  may  so  speak. 
Were  they  adults  of  that  excellent  temper  whom  the  disciples 
would  have  restrained  from  being  brought  to  their  Divine  Master, 
and  on  whose  account  they  "rebuked"  those  who  brought  them? 
a  very  poor  compliment  to  the  understanding  and  piety  of  those 
disciples,  for  it  exhibits  them  as  conspiring  to  prevent  adults  of 
the  best  temper  from  coming  to  Christ. 

.  2.  Such  adults  are  here  called  "/S^^f;,"  without  the  addition  of 
sny  qualifying  term,  or  any  thing  appearing  in  the  relation  in 
which  they  had  atood  to  (jhrist,  which  would  show  that  that  term 
was  used  in  a  figurative  sense:  for  "/^)e^r"  signifies  "a  babe 
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in  the  womb,  a  new-born  babe/'  an  infant^  a  child.*  (Luke 
xviii.  15.) 

8.  Why  should  these  adults  be  ^^  brought"  to  the  Saviour  by 
others,  and  why  shotdd  any  be  rebuked  for  bringing  them  ? 

4.  How  could  die  Saviour  take  such  adults  in  his  arms,  embrace 
them  in  his  arms,  when  he  blessed  them,  if  they  were  adults  7 

6.  And  how  could  such  adults  be  converted  into  a  little  child, 
"  Traldwv"  and  give  that  illustration  whidi  the  Saviour  designed 
to  give,  by  a  &miliar  object  of  comparison,  to  his  doctrine,  *'  that 
whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  litde  childj 
shall  not  enter  therein  "  ? 

"We  do  not  deny,"  say  many  Baptist  writers,  "that  they 
were  in&nts  who  were  brought  to  Christ  on  that  occasion ;  but  we 
say,  that  the  parents  who  brought  them  desired  nothing  more  than 
that  the  Saviour  0hould  lay  his  hands  on  them  and  bless  them : 
they  did  not  desire  to  have  them  baptizedJ^    Answer : 

(1.)  We  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  thing  to  be  now  proved 
by  objections  of  this  kind.  We  have  said  nothing  about  infant 
baptism.  What  we  wish  to  establish  here,  is  the  &ct  that  those 
who  were  brought  to  the  Saviour  to  be  blessed  and  prayed  for  by 
him,  were  indeed  "little  children"  in  age,  and  not  adults. 

But  to  remove  the  objection,  we  say,  that, 

i  Christ  himself  did  not  baptize.    (John  iv.) 

ii.  The  parents  of  these  children  were  not  baptized,  and  there- 
fore the  children  could  not  be  baptized. 

iii.  The  new  dispensation  was  &st  coming  on,  but  not  yet  in- 
troduced  with  its  peculiar  ordinances  and  appropriate  sacraments, 
to  be  observed  as  a  law  of  "  God's  house."  Hence  the  baptism 
of  in&nts  could  not  be  looked  for  by  any  well-disposed  parents. 

iv.  But  these  parents  and  their  children  were  Jews,  and  there- 
fore circumcisedy  and  members  of  the  visible  Church  of  God.  '  In 
relation  to  such,  what  did  our  Lord  say  and  do?  He  said:  "  Suffer 
the  parents  to  bring  their  little  children  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not  to  come  unto  me."  "And  he  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them."    What  more  could  he  do,  to  testify  that  they  sua- 

*  Bp#tor  M  the  word  applied  to  CSirist  Juit  born,  (Lake  il  12.)  It  n  the  luune 
if  an  infknt  jnst  bora,  and  not  yet  weaned :  nay,  H  haa  been  naed  for  an  infant  in 
the  womb,  as  is  plain  from  a  paeiage  in  Fhoeylidea:  **Mn  ^  ywi}  ttf«V7  Apft*f 
•/^pvor  fif6o9«  yMrpof.** 
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tained  a  relation  to  him^  as  members  of  his  family  or  visible 
Church?  Imposition  of  hands  was  long  before  a  token  of  reoeiv- 
ing  a  child  into  one's  £Etmily,  as  did  Jacob,  Gen.  xlviiL  6. 

But  it  may  be  said,  our  Saviour  might  h^ve  acknowledged,  in 
express  terms,  the  existence  a£  injESeint  church-membership.    Now, 

n.  We  contend  that  he  actually  did  this  very  thing;  and  as- 
nigned  that  very  relation  of  the  infants  of  parents  in  covenant  with 
his  visible  Church,  as  the  reason  why  those  little  children  should 
be  suffered  to  come  unto  him,  and  as  the  ground  of  his  parental  and 
ministerial  actions,  in  laying  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessing 
them:  for  he  said,  '^of  such  little  children  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Here  we  must  inquire,  what  was  meant  by  the  Saviour,  "  by 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  "  ?  what  by  say- 
ing, that  such  little  children  stood  related  to  that  kingdom? 

1.  God  had  been  King  in  Israel  by  a  special  constitution,  or  the 
Sinaitic  covenant,  during  many  centuries  before  the  incarnation  of  . 
the  Saviour.  This  constitution  had  been  annexed  to  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  to  carry  out  its  gracious  designs:  by  it,  "the 
heir"  was  put  under  "  tutors  and  governors,  till  the  time  appointed 
by  the  Father."  Hence  the  law  of  circumcision  was  enforced  un- 
der the  Sinaitic  covenant:  "every  uncircumcised  person  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord ;"  whilst  in&nts  circum- 
cised on  the  eighth  day,  were,  as  they  had  been  since  the  existence 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  members  of  that.  Church  and  congre- 
gation in  undisputed  right  All  the  Jews,  probably  in  our  Lord's 
day,  were  initiated  into  the  visible  Church  in  their  infancy. 

If  therefore  the  Old  Testament  Church  state  shall  be  considered 
as  constituting  **  a  kingdom  of  God,"  (Ps.  x.  16 ;  xliv.  4 ;  xlvii.7;  Ixxiv. 
12 ;  Ixxxix.  18 ;  cxlix.  20 ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  11 ;  Ps.  xxii.,)  then  it  is 
most  true,  that  of  such  little  children  as  were  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  with  their  parents  when  our  Lord  took  *'  the  little  ones 
in  his  arms,"  was.  this  kingdom  of  God.  Hence  such  children 
were  called  Jehovah's  property  in  a  special  manner.  Ezek.  xvi 
21:  "That  thou  hast  slain  my  children  and  delivered  them  to 
eause  them  to  pass  through  the  fire  for  them." 

2.  But  in  predicting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  intro 
duction  of  a  new  dispensation,  the  prophet  Daniel  said,  "  that  the 
Qod  of  heaven  would  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  should  never  be 
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destroyed."  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14.)  Hence  the  new  dispensation  came 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  name,  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  becanse 
there  would  be  a  superior  declaration  made  under  it  of  the  "king- 
dom of  God  our  Saviour."  Augustine  long  since  observed,  "  that 
the  very  name  of  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  is  peculiar  to  the  New 
Testament  dispensation." 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  by  the  phrase  "  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  the  new  dispensation  and  the  Church  visible  under  it, 
are  in  many  places  denoted.  No  other  can  be  the  meaning  of 
that  phrase  in  the  passages  now  under  consideration.  Then  the 
sense  of  our  words  becomes  obvious :  "Of  such  little  children  as 
he  took  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
new  dispensation  and  the  visible  Church  which  that  dispensation 
was  designed  greatly  to  benefit  and  to  enlarge,  would  embrace  and 
comprehend  them;  the  infant  seed  of  parents  in  covenant  should 
occupy  the  very  place  under  the  second  covenant  or  gospel  dispen- 
sation, which  they  had  occupied  before  the  first  covenant  was 
made  at  Sinai ;  for  the  new  covenant  should  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  but  a  confirmation  and  extension 
of  it :  hence  infant  church-memherskip  should  remmn ;  and  of  such 
little  children  as  the  circumcised  children  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
should  the  'kingdom  of  heaven'  or  new  dispensation  also  be." 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour. 

Objection:  But  how  could  Christ  say,  "that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  or  gospel  dispensation,  did  comprehend  such  little  chil- 
dren, when  that  "  new  covenant"  was  not  yet  made,  or  that  new 
dispensation  was  not  yet  introduced  ?    We  answer : 

1.  That  this  apparent  difficulty  exists  in  equal  magnitude  in  the 
exposition  of  our  adversaries.  For,  how  could  our  Lord  say,  that 
of  humble  and  penitent  sinners,  resembling  in  temper  a  little 
child,  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  that  kingdom  was  not 
yet  in  existence  ? 

2.  "  But  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  He  was  then 
introducing  the  new  dispensation.  Hence  he  often  spoke  of  it,  as 
being  not  only  at  hand,  but  as  actually  present.  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  leaven;"  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  etc,  "  Ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  against  men."     (Matt  xxiii  13.) 

Objections    "But  you  i^together  misapprehend  ihe  sense  of 
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Christ's  words,"  say  some  Baptists ;  "  for  he  means  that  of  such  per- 
sons as  were  humble,  little  in  their  own  eyes,  believing  and  depend- 
ent, like  as  little  children  are,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Answer : 

1.  Our  Lord  does  preach  this  doctrine,  and  states  the  require- 
ments of  the  gospel :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein;"  but  not  in  the  words  before  us. 

2.  That  forced  sende  violates  the  order  of  history ;  for  of  whom 
he  said,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  them  he  blessed : 
"  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  them, 
and  departed." 

8.  But  the  words,  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  express 
a  reason  why  little  children  should  not  be  forbidden  to  come  unto 
him,  why  they  should  be  brought  to  him,  and  why  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  his  disciples  when  they  rebuked  those  who  brought 
the  little  children  unto  him  to  bless  them,  and  why  he  did  take 
them  in  his  arms  and  bless  them.  Now,  would  it  not  be  absurd 
to  argue,  that  children  who  are  infants  ought  to  be  so  treated,  be- 
cause penitent,  humble  and  believing  adults  belong  to  the  visible 
Church  of  God,  or  are  in  a  state  of  grace  ?  Could  the  Saviour 
have  so  reasoned?  And  can  an  intelligent  Baptist  use  such  a 
mode  of  reasoning?  No:  the  very  exposition  which  makes  our 
Lord  talk  absurdly,  is  ^ed  as  a  shift  from  the  force  of  the  passage 
in  its  connection. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here  means,  "the 
kingdom  of  heavenly  glory  and  happiness,"  and  that  infants  dying 
in  infancy  belong  to  that  kingdom.    Answer : 

1.  This  is  a  strained  construction  of  the  passive,  and  adopted 
merely  to  escape  from  the  force  of  argument;  and, 

2.  If  children,  merely  because  they  are  children,  are  saved,  we 
observe,  that  there  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Scripture.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  covenanted  parents  and  no  other  are  meant,  then  this  sense 
shows,  that  covenant  relations  may  be  so  sustained  by  children  in 
virtue  of  God's  constitution  and  promise  of  the  covenant,  as  to 
affect  their  state  hereafter.  Who  then  that  believes,  that  infants 
bom  of  parents  in  covenant  can  enjoy  the  greater,  will  deny  them 

tilie  less,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

22» 


LECTURE    XVIII. 


INFAKT  OHUBCH-MSKB£BSHIP|   CX)KTINU£D. 


OOtCUMOISION — ^BAPTIflM. 


We  are  in  oiir  argument  in  support  of  the  existing  divine  lav 
of  infwfd  chwrch'-mernberdiip^  showing  that  the  eysmgelista  and 
apostles  do  not  observe  a  total  silence  on  this  subject.  For  this 
purpose,  we  called  up  in  our  last  lecture  what  was  spoken  by  our 
Saviour  himself,  in  relation  to  little  children  of  parents  standing 
in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  what  is  recorded  in  Matt,  xix., 
Mark  x*  13,  14,  15,  and  Luke  xviii.  15.  From  the  consideration 
of  these  passages  let  us  turn, 

nL  To  another  proof  of  the  £siGt,  which  we  affirm  is  expressed 
by  the  apostle  Peter,  under  the  New  Covenant  or  gospd  dispensa- 
tion. His  words  are  recorded  in  Acts  iL  89 :  "  For  the  promise  is 
unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  a&r  of^  even 
as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call." 

In  ascertaining  the  sense  of  these  words,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  inquire, 

1.  To  whom  the  apostle  Peter  addressed  the  words,  and  Yf\o  are 
intended  by  "  you  and  your  children  "  ?  The  history  of  the  solemn 
and  transporting  events  recorded  in  Acts,  chap,  ii,  and  mftrViTig 
that  "  day  of  Pentecost "  as  a  most  memorable  day  in  the  annak 
of  the  Christian  Church,  leaves  it  an  undisputed  &ct,  that  Peter 
in  his  sermon  addressed  those  words  ''  to  Jew^  "  assembled  at  Jerur 
salem  on  occasion  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  from  various  parts, 
and  collected  where  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Qhrist  met,  in 
consequence  of  its  ''  being  noised  abroad  through  the  city,  that 
something  very  wonderful  was  to  be  seen  at  that  Christian  meet- 
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ing,"    (SeeAxstB  iL  1-7.)    Kow^  respectiAg  thoae  Jews  thiui  ool- 
leoledy  a  few  &ctjB  ore  to  be  stated. 

(1.)  They  were  people  to  whom  pertained,  as  Paul  tells  ua,  ''the 
adoptioa,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants)  and  the  giving  of  the 
law,  and  the  servioe  of  God,  and  the  promi^c^ ;"  a  people  sustain- 
ing special  relations  to  Grod,  and  standing  vrith  their  children  in 
the  Abrahamic  covenant.  There  was  not  a  nude  Jew  there  who 
had  not  been  cixtsumcised  in  in&ncy.  ]>own  then  to  the  day  that 
Peter  preached  to  them,  tiie  go$pel  promiae^  which  gave  a  glorious 
excellency  to  the  covenant  c^  circumcision'  and  other  covenant 
promisee,  pertained  to  them  aod  to  their  dhiliten*  They  so  under- 
stood it ;  "  for  salvation,'^  as  our  Lord  taught^  "  was  of  the  Jews." 

(2.)  Again:  The  Saviour  had  come  into  the  world;  but  ''his 
own  rec^ved  him  not."  The  Jews  had  rejected  him;  and  the 
multitude  assembled  to  hear  Peter,  while  they  were  members  of 
the  ancient  Chujch,  were  those  who  united  in  that  r^ection.  They 
did  not  believe  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Christ :  instead  of  look- 
ing upon  him  whom  they  had  pierced,  and  mourning,  they  were  im- 
penitent, stiff-necked,  and  peisecutom  of  Christ  and  his  little  flock. 

If  therefore,  on.  account  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
flesh,  and  his  ^'  finishing  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given  hun 
to  do,"  a  new  dispensation  was  opening,  and  a  new  Church  state 
was  forming,  having  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  been  crucified,  as  the 
chief  oomer-stone  of  the  whole  building,  then  it  is  obvious,  that 
before  those  Jews  could  be  received  as  members  of  the  Church 
under  the  new  dispensation,  they  must  repent  and  believe  the 
gospel  That  gospel  Peterwas  preaching  to  them,  when  he  spoke 
the  words  now  under  consideration.  They  felt  its  influence.  Yerse 
87 :  ^  Now,  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart, 
and  said  unto  Peter,''  etc.  ^'  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Bepent 
and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Sac  the  lemission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ohost :  tor  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children/'  etc. 

It  i^pears  then,  that  these  words  were  addressed  "  to  men  of 
Jndea  and  other  Jews,"  and  their  ckUiren.  True,  say  the  Baptists; 
tat  they  objeot — 

1.  That  "by  their  'children'  you  understand  truant  childreUj 
and  other  children  of  the  Jews;  but  we  consider  the  apostle  aa 
qpeaking  of  aduU obildren  heoBt."    Answer: 
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(1.)  This  is  more  than  can  be  proved :  but  if  adult  ohildren  only 
be  meant  by  the  apostle,  then  there  was  and  could  be  no  neceasitj^ 
or  even  propriety,  of  calling  up  the  rdatian  of  parents  eaid  their 
children  in  this  discourse,  unless  this  relation  was  recognized  by 
some  covenant,  and  made  to  be  the  channel  along  which  ecclesiastioal 
promises  and  privileges  of  a  certain  kind  ran. 

Would  it  not  have  been  sufficient,  would  it  not  have  been  more 
intelligible  to  the  Jews,  for  the  apostle  Peter  (if  he  meant  adult 
persons)  to  have  said,  "  The  promise  is  to  all  of  you,  rich  or  poor, 
who  hear  the  gospel  and  understand  its  offers  and  conditions :  I 
speak  to  every  one  who  understands  me"?  But  he  said,  "The 
promise  is  to  you  who  hear  me,  and  to  your  children :"  for, 

(2.)  He  addressed  himself  to  Jews,  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
They  understood  him  readily ;  his  phraseology  they  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  in  every  part  of  the  Jewish  Church :  and  could  the 
Jews  have  understood  the  apostle  to  mean  their  children  grown  up 
to  adtiU  agef  1  trow  not  Gk>d  himself  had  told  them  (Gten.  xvii.) 
that  by  their  ''seed,"  their  truant  children  were  meant  If  the 
apostle  Peter  had  intended  to  introduce  a  new  law,  abolMing  in&nt 
church-membership,  and  establishing  the  supposed  fact  that  adults 
alone  could  be  received  as  members  of  the  visible  Church,  then  he 
would  have  guarded  his  phraseology,  (as  is  always  the  case  iniabro* 
gating  an  old  law  and  electing  a  new  one,)  and  not  have  used  ihe 
ancient  phraseology,  when  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  given. 
For,  let  it  be  observed, 

(8.)  That  when  God  employed  this  language,  ''  I  will  establish 
my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed,  in  their  genera* 
tions,"  there  was  better  ground  to  conclude  that  "  seed  and  genera* 
tion "  arrived  at  adult  age  was  meant,  than  when  Peter  said,  "  The 
promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children."  But  Jehovah  explained 
himself  to  Abraham  to  mean  both  adults  and  their  diUdren;  and 
his  gospel  did  not  alter  this  explanation,  for  he  had  no  authority 
to  do  so.  How  the  primitive  Church  understood  the  apostle,  her 
practice,  as  testified  by  historians,  will  show.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  had  infimt  children  been  excluded  under  the  new  dispensation, 
the  Jews  would  have  objected :  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  they  complained  of  the  exclusion  of  infants  from  the  visible 
CBuristian  Church ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  because  there  was  no 
frach  exclusion  enacted  by  Divine  authority.    It  was  after  centuiiea 
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had  rolled  away,  that  some  in  Germany  first  offered  any  objection 
to  our  exposition.    Then  they  said,  as  the  Baptists  do  now,  viz : 

2.  "  You  forget  to  remark,"  they  say,  "the  previous  words  of 
Peter,  who  said,  *Bepent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Here  he  requires  repentance  before 
baptism,  and  as  a  pre-requisite  to  an  admission  to  that  ordinance. 
He  must  therefore  have  meant  aduU  children,  for  infant  children 
eould  not  be  qualified  by  repentance,  for  baptism."  On  this  ofV« 
refuted  objection,  we  remark : 

(1.)  The  covenant  of  circumcLsion  required  obedience  to  all 
God's  will ;  and  after  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  it  required  the 
observance  of  the  whole  ceremonial  law.  These  requisitions  were 
made  of  adults.  Were  children,  therefore,  excluded  from  the 
covenant  and  firom  circumcision?  No.  God  said  to  Abraham, 
'^  Walk  before  me;"  and  did  he  deny  circumcision  to  infiints,  be» 
cause  they  could  not  walk  before  him  ?  No :  when  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful  received  God's  word,  and  was  received  into  covenant^ 
the  promise  and  its  visible  seal  were  extended  to  his  children.  So 
here,  the  apostle  requires  repentanae  of  parents  who  are  not  in 
the  visible  Christian  Church,  in  order  to  their  baptism,  and  tells 
them  that  the  promise  extended  beyond  them  to  their  children. 
•  (2.)  Let  us  suppose  that  an  ancient  prophet  had  addressed  Gen* 
tiles,  and  called  them  to  repentance,  would  he  not  have  said,  Bepent, 
and  you  shall  be  received  into  Gt>d's  Chmrch  and  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision ;  and  then  the  promise  will  be  to  you  and  to  your  infant 
children  7  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  Peter  said  to  the  Jews  who 
were  in  that  covenant.  And  would  the  ancient  prophet  have  said, 
that  the  promise  cannot  be  to  your  children,  ye  penitent  and  cir- 
cumcised G^tiles,  because  your  children  cannot  repent  ?  I  trow 
not. 

But  let  us  next  inquire  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
*'  promiie"  in  Acta  ii.,  which  the  apostle  said  belonged  to  the  Jews 
and  their  infant  children  7  To  understand  what  is  intended  to  be 
expressed  by  "the  promise"  here,  we  must  observe, 

1.  That  a  particidar  hUssing^  formerly  given  by  God,  is  here  apd 
in  several  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  so  de- 
dominated  by  way  of  distinction  and  preeminence;  and  not  all  the 
promises  which  Jehovah  gave  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants, 
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either  as  a  nation  or  as  a  visible  Church.  They  had  many  "  prom- 
ises," as  well  as  "covenants,"  given  them,  together  with  the 
"oracles  of  Gk>d  and  the  law."  But  this  is  a  special  aiid  great 
mercy,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being  emphatically  "  the  pkomisb." 
This  fact  will  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  little  consideration  of  those 
places  of  Scripture  where  that  promise  is  mentioned  or  referred  to. 
Thu4  in  Acts  xiii.  82:  "And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings^ 
how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath 
fiilfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raised 
up  Jesus  again."  From  this  passage,  it  appears  that  the  "  promise," 
whatever  it  comprehended,  had  relation  to  the  Saviour  promised 
of  old,  and  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation  of  grace  introduced 
by  that  Saviour :  for  the  apostle  declares  Christ's  coming,'dying, 
rising  again  from  the  de'ad,  and  introducing  that  dispensation  un- 
der which  Peter  acted,  to  be  a  fulfilment  in  part,  of  that  promise. 
Hence  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  hear  him  say  to  the  Jews  in  the 
visible  Church,  thej^romise,  Grod  has  executed,  in  sending  the  Saviour, 
and  this  promise,  as  it  is  fiilfilled  in  this  glorious  dispensation,  is 
to  you  and  to  your  children. 

IV.  Again,  Som.  iv.  13,  14:  "For  the  promise^  that  he  should 
be  the  heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham  or  to  his  seed, 
through  the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith :  for,  if 
they  which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  void,  and  the 
promise  is  made  of  none  effect,  because  the  law  worketh  wrath. 
Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace,  to  the  end  the 
promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed:  not  to  that  only  tvhich  is  of 
the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is 
the  father  of  us  all ;  as  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  afaOier  of 
many  nations."    On  these  passages,  we  remark: 

1.  Here  is  a  ^^ promise"  spoken  of^  made  first  to  Abraham,  and 
through  him,  to  his  seed. 

2.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficiently  definite  in  marking  its  origin 
and  time,  the  apostle  tells  us  it  was  not  a  promise  connected  with 
and  hanging  from  the  law  or  Sinaitic  covenant,  for  Abraham 
lived  before  the  giving  of  the  law ;  and  if,  as  the  Jews  thought, 
the  mere  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  could  give  righteousness 
and  pardon;  if  by  personal  obedience  to  the  law  any  could  become 
"  heirs  of  eternal  life ;"  then^ailtA,  or  the  gospel  plan  of  justification 
by  faith,  would  be  rendered  void,  and  thepro^nise  which  spoke  of 
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a  Saviour,  and  exhibited  and  secured  mtvation  by  fiuth  in  this 
Saviour,  would  "fe  made  of  none  effect^  But  "the  promise  was 
not  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  throvgh  ike  law,  but  through  the 
righteousness  of  faith."  The  apostle  also  reminds  the  Jews  who 
were  of  the  party  that  contended  for  salvation  by  the  law  of  Moses^ 
that  this  law  given  by  Moses  comprehended  also  the  mordl  law, 
with  its  precepts  and  penalty :  therefore  righteousness  could  not 
be  by  the  law,  for  they  were  transgressors  of  it;  and  "the  law 
worketh  wrath  and  destruction  to  the  sinner." 

Such  is  Paul's  doctrine;  and  we  clearly  perceive  that  he  con- 
nects both  the  Saviour  and  the  gospel  scheme  of  justification  hyfatHh 
without  works,  with  the  promise  given  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
seed :  and  hence  it  appears,  that  the  particulaT  promise  about 
which  we  are  inquiring,  was  not  any  promise  which  God  gave  to 
the  Church  either  by  Moses  or  by  any  of  the  prophets  after  him, 
nor  any  promise  given  before  Abraham^s  time ;  but  the  promise 
given  to  this  patriarch  and  afterwards  repeated  to  Isaac  and  to 
Jacob,  lying  at  the  very  foundation  ^f  the  whole  ceremonial  law, 
confirmed  by  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  and  forming  the  grawnd  of 
hope  to  all  the  Old  Testament  saints.  Hence  Paul  in  his  defense 
used  this  language,  (Acts  xxvi. :)  "  And  now  I  stand  and  am 
judged  for  the  hope  oi  the  promise,  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers." 
But  mark  the  text  before  us  ftirther. 

8.  The  apostle  ftirthermore  tells  us,  in  Bom.  iv.,  that  the  prom- 
ise of  which  he  speaks,  was  one  which  not  merely  gave  Abraham 
the  land  of  Oanaan,  as  the  inheritance  of  his  natural  descendants, 
and  engaged  that  those  descendants  should  increase  into  a  great 
nation,  (for  promises  of  this  import,  the  patriarch  had  before,)  but 
which  made  him  "the  heir  of  the  world,"  and  eng£^ed  that  he 
should  be  "the  father  of  many  nations."  Now  this  feet  plainly 
shows  the  particular  grand  promise  that  is  meant :  the  promise  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant — a  covenant  which  therefore  had  "cir- 
cumcision" as  the  visible  "  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith." 

And  how  could  Abraham  be  "  the  heir  of  the  world,"  when  he 
was  soon  to  be  removed  from  this  world,  and  when  while  he  lived, 
he  occupied  but  a  few  fields,  even  of  the  land  of  Catiaan  ? 

How  could  his  natural  descendants  (even  allowing  that  they 
grew  into  several  tribes  and  nations)  be  the  "  heir  of  the  world," 
without  dispossessing  all  other  nations,  or  exercising  dominion 
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over  theiQy  as  their  tributaries  and  servants?  But  we  know,  that 
all  Abraham^s  natural  children  and  their  posterity,  were  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  promise :  *'  for  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.-' 
But  supposing  that  they  were,  we  well  know,  that  at  no  time 
hitherto,  neither  when  Peter  preached  nor  in  any  age  since,  have 
Abraham's  descendants  inherited  the  world,  nor  shall  they  ever 
possess  it :  the  Jews  have  not  even  held  the  land  of  Canaan,  but 
have  wandered  among  the  nations,  '^a  hiss,  a  by -word,  and  a  pro* 
verb]"  and  that  the  descendants  by  Keturah,  and  others,  were 
long  ^nce  excluded  from  the  Church,  and  are  now,  as  Mahome* 
tana,  her  greatest  enemies, 

4.  We  ask  then  again,  What  did  Jehovah  mean,  when  he  gave 
his  promise  to  Abraham,  that  he  should  be  "  the  heir  of  the  world  "  ? 
— and  how  is  this  promise  fulfilled  ?  The  Spirit  of  inspiration, 
8peaki^g  by  the  apostle  Paul,  tells  us. 

(1.)  Abraham  was  to  be  the  heir  of  the  world,  not  through  his 
natural  descendants  as  such,  but  through  Christy  who,  according  to 
the  flesh,  was  to  descend  from  Abraham  in  the  line  of  Isaac,  of 
Judah,  and  of  David.  By  this  Saviour,  and  in  him,  should  this 
promise  be  falfUled.  All  nations,  in  process  of  time  and  by  an 
extended  dispensation  of  grace,  should  be  blessed  in  him,  and  all 
people  and  languages  should  serve  him,  and  ''  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  his  glory." 

(2.)  Abraham  was  to  be  the  "fitther  of  many  nations"  by  the 
same  grand  means.  Christ  should  come ;  the  promise  or  dispen- 
sation of  grace  should  extend  imto  the  Qentile  nations,  as  well  as 
to  the  Jews.  People  of  every  nation  and  country  should  be 
ealled ;  the  gospel  of  salvation  should  be  preached ;  many  should 
leUeve^  and  become  "that  seed"  which  is  of  "the  faith  of  Abraham, 
and  not  of  the  law,"  and  thus  Abraham  should  be  "  the  fiither  of 
them  all;  as  it  is  written,  X  have  made  thee  a  fisither  of  many 
nations." 

We  therefore  perceive,  that  the  promise  of  which  Paul  speaks 
in  Horn.  iv.  has,  through  Abraham,  a  direct  reference  to  and  ac- 
complishment in  Christ,  and  in  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
under  which  alone  Abraham  could  be  the  heir  of  the.  world,  and 
the  father  of  many  nations.  Accordingly,  after  Christ  came,  and 
when  that  dispensation  was  opening,  Peter  preached  that  the  prom 
ise  which  God  made  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed,  "not  through 
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the  law,  but  through  the  righteousnees  of  faith,"  (not  that  they 
should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  and  become  a  mighty  nation 
and  empire,  but  that  they  should  be  blessed  with  a  spiritual  deliv- 
erer, and  a  glorious  dispensation  of  grace,)  was  '*  to  them,  Jews,  and 
to  their  children,"  and  also  to  Gentiles  who  were  then  to  be  called, 
and  to  be  made  fellow-heirs  with  them  of  the  same  covenant,  and 
its  rich  privileges  and  blessings. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  wc^ds  of  Paul  in  Bomu  iv. ;  for 
he  places  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  under  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation or  New  Testament,  in  contrast  with  the  same  promise  under 
the  restricted  dispensation  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  Under  this 
economy,  with  its  laws,  it  was  impossible  that  the  promise  could 
be  fulfilled,  that  Abraham  should  be  the  "  heir  of  the  world  and 
the  father  of  niany  nations:"  for  had  the  word  of  the  Lord  gone 
abroad,  say  in  the  prosperous  reign  of  David,  to  all  nations^ 
and  had  thousands  in  every  country  received  it  in  love,  yet  the 
nations  could  not  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  and^  done  there  what 
the  ceremonial  law  required.  But  Abraham  received  the  promise, 
not  through  *^  the  law,"  or  in  a  Sinaitic  covenant,  but  '*  through 
the  righteousness  of  faith ;"  the  promise  therefore  did  not  depend 
upon  the  Mosaic  economy :  so  far  firom  this,  that  economy,  when 
Christ  came,  must  be  done  away,  as  an  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  that  ''Abraham  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world,'* 
'^to  the  end,"  says  the  apostle,  ''that  the  promise  might  be  sure 
to  all  the  seed :  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  or  under  the 
Mosaic  economy,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, who  is  the  father  of  us  all;  as  it  is  written,  I  have  made 
thee  a  father  of  many  nations." 

The  promise  could  not  have  been  "  sure  to  all  the  seed,"  had  it 
been  inseparably  connected  with  the  Mosaic  economy,  for  many 
of  the  seed  would  have  been  unable  to  keep  the  laws  of  God. 
But  the  promise  is  carried  out  under  a  better  covenant  than  the 
Sinaitic;  under  a  dispensation  which  abrogates  the  tabernacle  laws 
and  institutions,  so  that  believers  of  the  Gentiles,  who  cannot 
observe  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses,  can  in  every  part  of  the 
world  believe  with  the  fsath.  of  Abraham,  and  obtain  like  him  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  this 
would  have  been  impossible,  had  the  promise  been  made  to  Abra- 
ham and  to  his  seed  through  the  law,  whereas  it  was  through  the 
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rigbteotisnesff  of  taxih,  to  the  end  that  the  promifle  might  be  gaie 
to  aU  the  seed. 

One  word  more  on  Bom.  iy. :  The  apostle,  in  speaking  of  this 
^^ promise"  as  extending  to  the  Neiw  Testament  times,  and  to  the 
partakers  of  it  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  describeB  those 
partakers  by  the  very  term  which  Jehovah  made  nse  of  in  estab* 
lishing  his  covenant  with  Abraham^  viz:  "seed ;"  "for  the  promise 
that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world,  was  to  Abraham  and  to 
his  seed^  not  through  the  law."  Then,  when  he  comes  down  to 
the  New  Testament  times,  he  says,  '^  that  the  promise  might  be 
sure  to  all  the  seed,"  etc. 

Now,  we  know  that  by  the  "seed,**  God  meant  (Gen.  xvii.) 
parents  and  their  infant  children  of  eight  days  old.  And  when 
Paul  speaks  of  the  promise  of  the  AbrsJiamic  covenant,  and  uses 
the  very  word  which  Jehovah  used  to  express  those  to  whom  the 
promise  extended,  has  not  that  word  the  same  meaning?  Does 
the  apostle  qualify  it,  by  telling  us  that  the  word  seed  did  no 
longer  include  the  truant  offspring  of  believing  parents  in  the 
covenant?  No  such  thing.  He  speaks  of  the  "seed"  in  the 
very  sense  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  his  words  illustrate 
those  of  Peter,  who  says,  "  The  promise  is  to  you,  parents,  and  to 
your  children."  The  other  says,  "  that  the  promise  might  be  sure 
to  all  the  seed."  And  Jehovah  says,  Gen.  xvii.,  "  that  aU  the  seed" 
comprehends  in&nt  children  with  their  parents* 

We  have  now  considered  the  words  of  Paul  in  Bom.  iv.,  and 
from  what  they  express,  we  learn, 

(1.)  That  the  great  promise  of  which  Peter  speaks  (Acts  iL)  is 
that  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 

(2.)  That  this  promise  related  to  Christ,  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
who  should  come  into  the  world  to  atone  for  sin,  and  should 
place  his  visible  Church  under  a  very  gracious  dispensation, 
called  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  under  which  dispensation  the 
tabernacle  priesthood  and  laws  should  no  longer  restrict  and  bur- 
den the  Church,  but  mercy  on  gospel  terms  be  extended  to  all 
nations,  that  Abraham  through  Christ  might  be  the  heir  of  the 
world,  and  the  father  of  many  nations.  Now,  this  dispensation  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  called,  by  a  familiar  figure  of  speech, 
"  the  promise"  because,  first,  it  was  a  principal  blessing  contained 
in  the  promise ;  and  second,  because  it  would  operate  in  process 
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of  time  td  show  in  tluB  world  ike  gbriouM  fulfitment  of  ike  promise 
Uself. 

If  then,  by  "the  promise"  in  Acts  ii  we  are  to  undenrtand  ike 
Nisw  Testament  dispeneation  of  Svt  grace  promieed  in  As  Abrahamic 
covenant,  we  must  be  careftd  not  to  misinterpret  the  word  ^^prom^ 
18^  in  that  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  where  that  promise  is 
spoken  of,  by  making  it  to  mean,  first,  either  the  promise  of  actual 
pardon,  or,  second,  the  promise  of  ererlasting  salvation.  All  the 
bleissings  of  grace  and  of  eternal  glory  are,  in  truth,  contained  in 
the  promises  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  they  are  all  exhibited 
to  sinners  of  every  nation  under  the  present  glorious  dispensation, 
(which  the  apostle  Paul,  in  Hebrews,  calls  "the  new  covenant," 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sinaitic  covenant;)  but  neither  the  dispen* 
sation  itself,  nor  its  word,  its  worship,  and  its  sacraments,  convey 
pardon,  peace  and  eternal  life,  to  all  who  enjoy  them  in  the  visible 
(Aurch.  A  proper  temper  of  mind  is  required  to  partake  of  the 
higher  blessings  which  the  dispensation,  its  word  and  ordinances, 
carry  with  them.  Hence  there  are  those  in  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant and  in  the  visible  Chtox^h,  whose  sins  are  not  pardoned,  who 
have  no  peace  with  God,  because  they  are  impenitent  and  unbe- 
lieving; as  the  Saviour  and  his  apostle  Peter  esdled  such,  "chil- 
dren of  the  covenant,  and  children  of  the  kingdom,"  who  were 
not  "  children  by  adoption,"  because  they  believed  not. 

V.  There  are  numerous  other  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
"the  promise"  about  which  we  are  now  inquiring  is  spoken  of, 
and  it  would  require  much  time  to  consider  each  passage  particu- 
larly. I  shall  therefore  direct  your  attention  to  but  one  passage 
more.  Gal.  iil  14:  "That  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on 
the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ."  Here  you  observe,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  made  to  be  the  great  means  of  conveying  the 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham  to  the  Gentiles,  which  could  be 
under  no  other  dispensation  than  the  present  one.  "  That  we  Gen- 
tiles might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith."  Here 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  to  accompany  the  gospel  and  to  convert  the 
Gentiles,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  blessings  of  Abraham  contained 
in  ^^the  promise,'^  "And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  (viz:  the 
Abrahamic  covenant)  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ, 
the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot 
disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect.     And  if 
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ye  be  ChriBt's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed  and  heirs  aocording  to 
the  promise."  "  Now  we,  brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children 
of  promise." 

The  G-entiles,  until  they  were  called,  Paul  teUs  ns,  (Ephes.  ii.,) 
"  were  aliens  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the 
covenant  (tha^  is,  the  Abrahamic  covenant  renewed  to  Isaac  and 
Jacob)  of  promise."  But  what  were  they  after  their  call  ?  Mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  partakers  of  the  "  covenant  of  promise*" 
And  as  partakers  of  its  privileges  and  blessings,  without  any  re- 
striction, (for  God  has  made  none,)  "  the  promise  was  to  them  and 
to  their  children." 

Let  this  suffice  here.  We  were  employed  in  proving,  that  on 
1^  subject  of  infant  church-membership  the  New  Testament  writers 
are  not  siknL  The  Saviour  recognized  and  confirmed  the  law  of 
in£fint  church-membership ;  his  apostles  taught  and  acted  upon  it. 
Other  testimonies  to  prove  this  it  would  be  easy  to  exhibit;  but 
this  must  be  left  to  the  professor  who  teaches  the  doctrines  of 
Holy  Baptism. 

At  present,  we  conclude  with  a  recapitulation. 

1.  We  have  proved,  that  God  enacted  in  his  visible  Church  the 
law  of  infant  church-membership,  and  that  this  law  of  the  Abra- 
tiamic  covenant  has  never  been  repealed. 

2.  We  have  proved,  that  the  introduction  of  the  New  Testament 
dispensation  did  not  repeal  it ;  for  this  dispensation  was  designed 
to  carry  the  Abrahamic  into  more  general  effect,  *^  that  the  promise 
might  be  sure  to  al>  the  seed." 

8.  We  have  proved,  that  the  abrogation  of  circumcision  did  not 
^peal  the  law  of  infant  church«membership ;  for  the  law  did  not 
depend  upon  that  rite,  but  upon  the  covenant  and  its  perpetuity. 

4.  We  have  proved,  that  the  New  Testament  writers  are  not 
iHerU  in  relation  to  this  law,  but  speak  of  it  as  still  in  force. 

Admitting  now  that  we  have  correctly  stated  the  doctrine  oi 
lie  apostles  in  relation  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  its  perpetuity, 
md  the  law  of  infant  church-membership  under  it;  admitting 
that  these  doctrines  were  known  and  believed  in  the  apostolic 
iimes,  in  what  manner  should  we  expect  to  hear  the  apostles  speak 
about  infant  church-membership 7  Exactly  as  they  do  speak: 
stating  the  perpetuity  of  the  covenant  which  gives  existence  to 
the  law ;  stating  the  law  to  extend  to  parents  and  their  children 
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in  the  covenant ;  and  then  incidentally  mentioning  "  the  haptism 
of  houaehoJda^^^  just  as  a  Jewish  priest  would  speak  of  the  circum* 
cision  of  a  household  the  parent  of  which,  had  been  converted 
firom  paganism  and  recdved  into  the  covenant 


LECTURE    XIX. 


TEOB  PAS80VEB. 


Thb  seoond  sacrament  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and 
connected  by  the  law  of  God  with  the  other^  viz :  ciicumcision,  is, 

SscoNB,  The  Passoyxb. 

As  there  are  oomparatiyelj  few  controversies  in  relation  to  this 
ancient  sacrament^  our  statements  of  its  <}octrine  will  of  course  be 
short 

L  The  »wrmc.* 

The  name  of  this  holy  ordinance  is  derived  immediately  fix>m 
the  drcumstanoes  attending  its  institution  and  celebration  in 
Egypt,  and  correctly  rendered  in  English  the  passover;  "because 
when  God  A€w  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  he  passed  over  the 
doors  of  the  Israelites,  on  seeing  the  posts  thereof  sprinlded  with 
the  blood  of  the  lamb."    (Exod.  xii.) 

The  term  "j^o^cAa"  is  one  drawn  &om  the  Chaldee  language. 

The  passover  is  called  by  the  Hebrews,  riDD,  pesach;  by  the 
ancients,  "phasec,^^  fix)m  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  pass  over,"  noft, 
pasach,  to  pass  or  leap  over. 

Josephus  denominates  the  passover  in  Greek,  "  {m€f>pda$aj" 
Philo  calls  it,  "  diafktr^pui" 

It  is  here  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  the  term  ''pascha"  is 

*  Petah^  HeK,  wliioh  sigmfies  to  pais  oyer;  Gfaalde«^  Paneha,  Angnstm^  Gre^ 
gory  NadMiMii,  and  other  fathers^  erroneonal/  drew  the  name  from  the  panage  of 
the  Liraelitea  through  the  Red  Sea.  Stfll  more,  TertnUiaD,  Laetaathii^  Anbroae, 
IreiuBii%  and  others  through  ignoranee  of  the  Hebrew  language^  thought  that  the 
name  waa  derived  from  the  Greek  word  KMX^tr,  to  mtfer. 
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applied  in  the  Scriptorea,  not  always  to  denote  the  ordinance  in 
ito  actual  and  ritual  celebration,  but  also  to  signify  many  othsr 
things  connected  with  it    Thus  it  is  used  to  express — 

L  The  passing  oyer  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  whose  mercy  was 
extended,  in  Egypt,  to  the  fomUies  of  the  Hebrews  who  theire 
kept  the  passover* 

2.  It  is  applied  also  to  the  Iamb  of  the  passover.  Exod.  xii  21: 
''Kill  the  paasorer." 

S.  It  is  also  made  to  include  those  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaic 
economy  which  were  usually  offered  up  to  God  along  with  the 
lamb.    (Deut.  xvi  2.) 

4  It  als6  denotes  the  festival  days  on  which  these  things  were 
solemnized.    (Luke  xxiL) 

The  peace-offerings  are  called  passover-offerings,  (2  Chron. 
xxxY.  9;)  because  they  were  offered  at  the  time  that  the  passover 
was  kept  Those  peace-offerings  are  called  the  passover.  (John 
xviiL  28.)  The  Jews  had  certainly  eaten  of  the  paschal  lamb  at 
that  time. 

n.  The  passover  was  instituted  by  Jehovah.  Its  institution  is 
particularly  recorded  in  Exod.  xii. 

L  The  time  of  institution. 

The  time  when  God  instituted  the  passover  was  just  before  he 
fulfilled  his  promise  in  delivering  his  Church  from  her  afflictive 
state  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites. 

(1.)  This  sacrament  then  was  instituted,  as  you  perceive,  B.  C. 
1491,  and  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  iastitution  of  circum- 
eiaion.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Aborahamic  covenant  could  not  be  suspended  upon  the  passover  and 
its  observimoe  in  Israel.  Through  religious  declension  and  violent 
pensecution,  and  also  in  consequence  of  war  and  captivity,  the 
Hebrews  might  not  keq>  the  passover;  yet  the  ecdesiastical  or 
Abrahamic  covenant  was  not  thereby  disannulled.  It  still  con- 
tmued  in  force  whUe  drcurndsion,  which  was  the  sign  of  that  oov- 
enanty  was  observed.  The  God  of  Abraham  was  still  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  ancient  dispensation  did 
not  cast  away  his  people,  but  preserved  his  Church. 

(2.)  You  also  perceLve,  that  the  passover  was  instituted  brfore  the 
giviBg  of  the  law  and  the  existence  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  It 
was  not  therefore  an  appendage  to  that  covenant,  nor  a  part  of 
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the  ceremonial  law,  so  far  as  that  law  enacted  mere  shadows  o£ 
good  things ;  but  the  passover  was  something  more :  it  was  a  socrok' 
ment  of  the  Abrakamtc  covenant  added  to  circumcision*  Accordingly, 
to  teach  those  facts,  we  observe  that  infinite  wisdom  was  displayed 
in  selecting  the  proper  time  for  the  institution  of  the  Passover. 

2.  The  time  of  celd)ration. 

The  time  when  the  passover  should  be  kept  was  the  subject  of 
very  particular  'appointment  by  the  Supreme  Being ;  for  not  only 
the  month  of  the  year,  and  the  day  of  that  month,  but  the  time  of 
the  day,  was  particularly  mentioned  in  the  precept  of  the  insti* 
tution. 

(I.)  The  month  of  the  year  was  AM.    (Exod.  xii,  xiiL) 

L  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  year  wasdivided  into  twelve  lunar 
months,  though  they  were  acquainted  with  a  solar  year,  to  which 
lunar  time  was  to  be  accommodated  by  intercalati<Mi. 

ii.  This  people,  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  passover, 
were  ordered  (Exod.  xii.  1)  to  form  and  observe  an  ecclesiastical 
year,  in  addition  to  their  civil'  year :  of  course,  these  two  years 
must  of  necessity  have  different  beginnings  and  endings,  to  be 
kept  distinct. 

The  civil  year  commenced  with  the  seventh  month  (or  Tishri) 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  at  the  first  new  moon  in  October. 

The  sacred  year  had  its  beginning  fixed  at  the  month  Ni6a% 
first  called  Abib,  at  the  first  new  moon  in  our  ApriL  Abib,  that 
is,  "  the  month  of  the  young  ears  of  com,"  (Exod.  xiii  4,  xxiii. 
15,)  was  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  year,  which  was  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  fix>m  Egypt,  an 
event  which  fell  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month.  Abib  was  at 
first  the  only  month  whi^h  had  a  particular  name ;  the  oth^  months 
were  called  after  it,  the  second,  third,  etc.  In  their  captive  state 
in  Chaldea,  the  Jews  adopted  the  Ghaldean  names  of  the  months. 
Henc^  Abib  came  to  be  called  Nisan ;  and  firom  what  has  been 
said,  you  perceive  that  it  was  the  seventh  monih  (*^  Nissan,"  Jose* 
phus)  of  the  civil  year,* 


*  Josephtu  (Antiq.  L  8)  says^  MoseB  has  appointed  Kitan^  wliieh  u  Zantbiciu^ 
in  respeet  of  the  fea«t  daya^  the  fint  month,  because  in  the  same  month  he  led  the 
Hebrews  ont  of  Egypt  Here  he  has  made  a  beginning  of  honoring  God ;  but  iritk 
regard  to  buying  and  sellings  he  has  observed  ^  preYious  reckoning  of  time. 
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(2.)  The  day  of  the  month  Abib,  or  Nisan,  set  apart  for  the 
passover,  was  the  fourteenth  day,  reckoning  from  the  new  moon. 
Some  of  the  Jews  did  no  servile  work  during  the  whole  of  the 
fourteen  days ;  others  commenced  their  rest  firom  the  beginning  of 
the  first  evening. 

(3.)  The  time  of  the  day  is  expressly  mentioned :  the  passover 
lamb  must  be  killed  between  the  "  two  evenings  of  that  day." 
-  The  Hebrews  had  their  mean  solar  day,  and  this  was  divided 
mto  day  and  night.  The  portion  denominated  the  day — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  artificial  day  in  chronology- — extending  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  was  distributed  into  four  parts:  1.  Morning,  (which  again, 
in  imitation  of  the  Persians,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  viz :  dawn, 
or  break  of  day — the  Atav  frpcji  in  tlie  New  Testament,  Mark  xvi. — 
when  the  east  was  illuminated ;  and  also,  when  the  western  hori- 
zon  was  illuminated.)  2.  Noon,  or  mid-day.  8.  First  evening. 
4.  Second  evening.  The  Greeks  had  also  two  evenings  in  their 
artificial  day. 

(4.)  With  respect  to  the  iwo  evenings  of  the  day  among  the 
Hebrews,  it  is  to  be  obsjerved,  that  their  beginnings  and  endings 
were  not  accurately  defined.  The  first  evening  began  some  time 
after  high  noon.  The  second  evening  was  towards  suhsetting, 
and  terminated  when  {he  twilight  had  vanished.* 


*  Hebrew  doctors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  exact  time. 

1.  Abdn  Ezra  says  that  the  Jirtt  evening  began  when  the  sun  had  descended  below 
the  horizon,  and  the  second  evening  from  that  time  until  the  rays  of  light  eonid  no 
longer  be  perceiyed  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The  time  then  between  those  two 
evenings  they  reckon  to  be  abont  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  In  proof  of  this 
opinion  they  adduce  certain  passage^  as  Ezod.  zvL  12,  compared  with  eighth  verse ; 
Ezod.  xzx.  8»  with  xzvil  21 ;  to  prove  that  the  evening  and  the  time  between  the  two 
evenings  is  one  and  the  sameu    (Deut  xvl  6.) 

2.  But  when  we  consider  what  was  required  to  be  done  between  the  two  evenings, 
we  shall  certainly  require  more  time  than  is  here  allotted ;  for  the  evening  sacrifice 
must  be  slun,  the  lamps  lighted  up,  the  incense  burned  before  the  Lord. 

S.  Besides,  at  sunset  began  the  fifteenth  day,  which  is  therefore  expressly  called 
iie  day  after  the  passover.    (Numb,  xzziii  8.) 

4b  Other  Jewish  writers  therefore  begin  the  first  evening  immediately  after  nnxm' 
dfty,  as  Eimchi,  and  make  the  second  evening  to  terminate  with  sunset  This  is  an 
mcient  opinion. 

Hie  Greeks  also  made  a  distinction  between  an  early  and  a  late  eveniDg.  The 
first  began  immediately  after  noourday.  The  proverb  is  weU  known:  "Nescis  quid 
sems  vesper  vehat" — ^Thou  knowest  not  what  the  late  eveDiog  shall  bear. 

On  occasion  of  festivals^  the  time  between  the  two  evenings  was  lengthened. 
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The  Karaites  and  Samaritana,  we  axe  told,  placed  the  first  even- 
iog  at  sunset^  and  the  second,  when  it  began  to  grow  dark.  It  is 
evident  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  ancient  Hebrew  division 
in  the  time  of  Moses  and  subsequently,  for  it  did  not  leave  time 
sufficient  for  slaying  the  paschal  lambs.  We  therefore  say  that 
the  two  evenings  comprehended  the  time  of  the  day  between  three 
o'clock  P.  M.  s^nd  settled  darkness,  Josephus  says,  that  the  pas- 
chal lambs  were  killed  and  prepared  from  our  three  in  the  after- 
noon till  five ;  and  this  is  "  between  the  two  evenings."  Every 
one  will  perceive  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  required  reli- 
gious service  in  the  passover,  the  exact  time  of  the  two  evenings 
was  wisely  left  undefined. 

8.  The  places  of  celebration. 

(1.)  The  place  where  the  passover  was  kept  after  its  Divine  ia- 


ft.  We  think  tiie  fint  eyening  began  with  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  which  oor 
responds  with  onr  three  P.  M. ;  and  the  Becond  evening  with  the  twelfth  hour  or  suneet 

G.  The  Jevs  divided  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  into  four  parta»  the  last  of  which 
made  out  the  evening,  eommenoing  with  the  ninth  hour. 

7.  That  there  was  considerable  time  between  the  two  evenings^  we  learn  firom 
ICati  ziv.  16 :  *' And  when  it  was  evening,  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  saying,  This 
is  a  desert  plaoe^  and  the  time  is  now  ptet  Bend  the  multitude  away,  th^t  they  may 
go,"  etc  i[fter  this  Jesus  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down,  (vs.  19;)  distributed 
bread ;  they  ate  and  were  filled ;  the  fragments  were  gathered  of  five  thousand  men, 
besides  women  and  children. 

Then  Jesus  constrained  the  disciples  to  go  away,  (vs.  22.)  He  then  sent  th« 
multitude  away,  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart»  and  when  the  evening  was  come,  he 
was  there  alone    (CJompare  Mar)c  vi  86^  Luke  ix.  12.) 

a  The  ninth  hour  was  the  hour  of  prayer  at  the  Temple,  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice.    (Acts  liL  1.) 

The  traditions  of  the  Jews  (see  Maimonides,)  "that  the  daily  sacrifice  was  slain  at 
the  eighth  hour  and  a  hal(  and  at  the  paschal  evening  at  the  seventh  hour  and  • 
half;  for  the  passover  must  be  killed  afler  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  the  incense 
baming." 

Josephus  says  that  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour  at  the  passover  they  killed 
the  sacrifices. 

The  Karaites  begin  the  first  evening  with  sunset  They  say  the  whole  afternoon 
cannot  be  xmderstood  by  the  evening,  for  the  leper  was  inspected  neither  at  dawn, 
nor  between  the  two  eveninga^  nor  at  mid-day.  When  then  f  At  the  fourth,  fifth, 
eighth  and  ninth  hour.  Hence  they  do  not  comprehend  the  eighth  and  ninth  hour 
between  the  two  evenings. 

9.  The  paschal  lamb, slain^as  Josephus  saya^ between  the  ninth  and  Seventh  hou^ 
no  one  must  eat^  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Jew^  from  the  tim6  of  the  e^en 
ing  saorifioe  until  night  commenced. 
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^titQtioii,  waS'tlia  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  part  of  it  in  which  ti»e 
Israelites  dwelt.  (Exod.  xii.)  The  place  of  its  decond  obseryai^cei 
W»s  '^  the  wilderness  of  Sin,"  (Numb.  ix. ;)  for  God  had  removed  his 
visible  Church  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  Again  Israel  advanced 
on  their  journeys,  and  after  passing  the  Jordan,  kept  the  passover 
at  OUgal^  in  the  land  of  Gaaiiaan. 

.  (2.)  But  afber  the  visible  Church  should  acquire  the  whole  of 
the  promised  land,  the  Divine  law  contemplated  (m6jxir^acu2arj>2ace 
in  that  land,  where  the  passover  should  be  solemnized.  Deut  xvi. 
4 :  ''At  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  place 
his  name  in,  th^re  shalt  thou  sacrifice  the  passover  at  even,  at  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  at  the  season  that  thou  earnest  forth  out 
of  Egypt" 

But  this  place  God  did  not  appoint  until  the  reign  of  David, 
when  the  symbols  of  the  Divine  Presence  were,  by  special  direc- 
tion, located  at  Jerusalem,  Nor  was  Jerusalem  so  much  the  place, 
as  the  eour^  of  that  temple  which  Jehovah  commanded  Solomon 
to  build  to  his  name  at  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  visible  sign  of  the  passover. 

The  visible -sign  in  the  passover  consisted,  first,  of  the  lamb  or 
emaU  least  used  in  a  household ;  and,  second,  of  the  actions  or 
ceremonies  which  God  required  in  preparing  that  lamb,  after  kill- 
ing it,  and  in  partaking  of  it 

(1.)  The  lamb  or  beast  One  part  of  the  visible  sign  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  passover,  was  a  small  beast,  nv — of  sheep  or  of 
goats — of  course  a  2am&  or  VkMd.  (Exod.xiL  8 ;  D^it  xiv.  4.)  ''  Ye 
shall  eat  a  small  beast  of  sheep  and  of  goats."  (Exod.  xii  6.) 
SeldcHn,  however,  was  a  kid  used:  it  seined  to  be  the  result  of 
poverty,  not  choice,  when  a  kid  was  sacrificed.  Hence  Theodoret 
observes:  ''He  who  has  a  sheep  should  offer  it)  but  he  who  has 
none,  should  offer  a  kid." 

(2.)  Bat  here  it  may  be  asked.  Do  we  not  read  of  oocm  used  in 
Ae  pai^over  sacrifice,  as  2  Chron.  xxxv.  9 :  ''  They  gave  unto 
tbe  Levites  for  paasoverK>ff^rings,  five  thousand  small  cattle  and 
five  hundred  oxen"?  We  reply,  that  oxen  were  used  for  the 
peace-offerings  which  were  killed  at  the  passover  festival,  and  the 
viiole,  in  consequence  of  being  kept  at  the  same  time,  were  called 
ibe  ^  passov^-offmngp."  But  lambs  were  ordinairily  used  in  the 
passover ;  not^  however,  every  lamb  of  the  flock.    The  divine  law 
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required  that  the  lamb  should  be,  first,  sound  or  without  blemish  ;* 
second,  a  male  of  the  first  year,  that  is,  firom  eight  days  old  till  one  year 
old ;  third,  it  must  be  kept  up  four  days.  This  requisition  seems  to 
have  been  limited  to  the  celebration  in  Egypt,  as  afterwards,  when 
the  Israelites  were  settled  in  Canaan,  there  was  no  necessity  to  ob- 
serve it :  all  the  Iambs  afterwards  at  Jerusalem  would  be  more 
than  four  days  separated. 

i.  The  lamb  kiUecL 

Another  part  of  the  visible  sign  was,  the  killing  or  slaying  of 
the  lamb.  Every  one  might  kill  his  own  lamb  for  the  passover. 
Exod.  xii.  6:  "And  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  shall 
kill  it."  In  Egypt,  every  one  killed  the  passover  in  his  own  house. 
Indeed,  the  slaying  of  the  beast  in  any  sacrifice  by  a  priest,  was 
not  essential  to  an  expiatory  offering.  Every  offerer,  provided  he 
were  not  ceremonially  unclean,  might  kill  the  beast:  if  he  were 
unclean,  then  the  priests  or  Levites  must  act.  (2  Ghron.  xxx.  17 ; 
Ezra  vi.  20.)  We  therefore  add^  that  the  priests  and  Levites 
might  and  did  kill  the  passover. 

iL  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood. 

We  now  come  to  a  requisition  in  constituting  the  visible  sign  m 
the  passover,  of  great  moment. 

First.  In  Egypt,  where  the  visible  Church  had  as  yet  no  established 
priesthood — ^no  altars  and  tabernacles  in  form — the  heads  of  fami 
lies  oh  killing  the  pasohal  lambs,  carefully  received  the  blood  into 
a  basin,  dipped,  according  to  the  command  of  God,  a  bunch  of 
hyssop  into  it,  and  then  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  lintel  and 
the  two  side-posts  of  the  door  of  their  houses.  (Exod.  xiL)  But 
some  of  these  rites  were  obviously  peculiar  to  this  first  celebration 
in  Egypt :  for. 

Second.  When  the  priesthood  was  instituted,  and  the  tabernacle 
and  its  altar  erected,  then  those  who  killed  the  lambs  were  required 
to  receive  the  blood  into  a  basin  and  hand  it  to  a  priest ;  and  the 
priest  was  required  to  sprinkle  the  blood  received  firom  the  com 
mon  people  on  the  altar,  or  to  pour  it  out  at  the  bottom  of  die 
altar. 

*  1         '   ■  ■  '        ■  '       ■  fci      ■  ■      I     ■  I  ■  ■      .  11  ,     ■  ■     ■  .  I  ■    ■  ■ 

*  Tlie  Babbina^  ve  are  told,  eotmt  Berenty-three  blemiihM  wfaieh  may  eaoBt  in  tb« 
btast  This  may  baye  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  BtliMsi  a  proper  Tiotinii 
jad  may  have  giyen  rise  to  the  practice  of  buying  proper  animals  in  the  market^ 
and  selling  them  in  the  eourts  of  the  Temple  with  profit 
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Third.  The  fat,  they  miist  bum  on  the  altar — ^which  they  might 
do  the  whole  night,  until  the  morning  dawn. 

iii.  Boasting  the  flesh. 

Another  required  act  in  the  passover,  related  to  the  ''roasting 
with  fire,"  of  the  flesh  of  the  lamb.  Exod.  xii :  "  Eat  not  of  it 
raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water,  but  roast  with  fire." 

iv.  Eating. 

AH  previous  acts  were  in  preparation  for  the  actual  participation 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  by  eating.  This  act  was  essential  to  the  ob^ 
servance  of  the  passover;  it  rendered  that  sacrament  a  ''feast," 
and  the  sign  of  the  spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  grace  of  Christ. 
.  1.  In  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  were  required  to  eat  of  the  paschal 
lamb  with  loins  girded,  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  staves  in  their 
hands ;  but  when  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  resulted 
in  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  they  did  not  observe  the  habit  of 
pilgrims  any  longer  in  the  passover  feast 

2.  Bat  the  command  to  eat  the  passover  with  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs,  was  connected  with  the  perpetual  observ- 
^nce  of  the  ordinance:  to  which  let  me  add  here,  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  also  commanded  to  ahst&in.  from  leaven  seven  days,  at  the 
time  of  the  passover;  this  gave  rise  to  ^*  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,"  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.    (Exod.  xii.  15.) 

8.  Again :  The  Israelites  were  forbidden,  in  eating  the  pass- 
over,  to  break  a  bone  of  the  paschal  lamb:  they  were  also 
forbidden  to  leave  any  of  the  flesh  till  morning ;  if  any  of  it  re- 
mained unconsuDied,  they  were  required  to  burn  it :  besides,  none 
of  the  flesh  must  be  carried  out  of  the  house.  There  was  also  a 
command  given  thatf  no  Israelite  should  go  out  of  the  house  dur- 
ing the  passover  night;  but  as  this  law  referred  more  particularly 
to  the  situation  of  that  people  in  Egypt,  it  was  not  considered 
binding  on  them  after  the  exodus.  Hence  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
went  out  with  his  disciples  after  eating  the  passover.  So  that 
among  the  acts  peculiar  to  the  first  celebration  of  the  passover  in 
Egypt,  we  have,  first,  the  keeping  up  the  lambs  four  days ;  second, 
striking  the  lintel  and  side-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  lambs; 
third,  eating  with  loins  girded,  shoes  and  staves ;  and  fourth,  not 
stirring  abroad  till  momiug.  Who  were  permitted  to  eat  the 
passover,  we  shall  presently  state.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation next. 
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5.  0/  Ae  &ingf  signified. 

The  passover  was  a  mixed  ordinance.  It  was  a  feast,  oommemo- 
rative  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage; 
it  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  it  was  a  sacrament  of  the  coye- 
nant.    This  must  be  proved. 

(1.)  A  memorial  feast 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  prove  by  many  passages  that  the 
passover  was  designed  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage ;  one  place  will  be  sufficient 
Exod,  xii.  26,  27 :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  chil- 
dren  shall  say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  that  yo 
shall  say,  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed 
over  the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote 
the  Egyptians  and  delivered  our  houses."  Now,  as  a  memorial 
feast,  the  children  in  every  family  were  permited  to  eat  the  pasjh 
over.  Hence,  no  argument  can  be  founded  upon  this  oircum^ 
stance,  to  justify  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
is  a  pure  sacrament,  to  children  of  a  tender  age. 

(2.)  An  eo(ypiaiory  sacrifice. 

The  passover  was  also  a  sacrifice.  This  has  been  denied  by  the 
Socinians,  who  find  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
him  as  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  called  "  the  passover  "  of  Chris- 
tian  believers.  1  Cor.  y.  7 :  "  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for 
us."  We  prove  the  passover  to  have  been  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
by  the  following  arguments,  viz: 

^tV^.  It  has  all  the  attributes  of  such  a  sacrifice:  a  victim,  a 
corban,  priest  and  altar,  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  burning  of 
the  fat  and  entrails  upon  the  altar. 

1.  The  lamb  or  kid  slain  was  the  victim. 

2.  It  was  a  "corban,"  an  offering  brought  to  the  tabernacle  or 
temple. 

8.  A  priest  was  employed  and  an  altar  made  use  ol^  as  in  other 
sacrifices. 

4.  As  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  of  th^ 
very  essence  of  a  sacrifice,  so  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  was 
sprinkled  or  poured  out  by  the  priest  «t  the  altar,  as  the  blood  of 
victims  usually  was,  slain  in  sacrifice.  (Exod.  xxiii.  18 ;  xxxiv. 
25;  2  Chron.  ixx.  16,  16.)    And, 
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6.  In  tbe  passover  the  &t  and  entsailfl  were  burned  upon  Ae 
altar — see  OudwordL 

Second.  The  Sacred  Sctiptnres  call  the  passover,  a  Sevach,  sacri- 
fice.   (Exod  xii.  27 ;  xxziv.  25 ;  DeuL  xyL  2.) 

7%m2.  Persons  celebrating  the  passover  are  said  ^'  to  offer  thea 
offering  to  Jehovah."    (Numb.  ix.  7,  18.) 

Fourth.  To  which  we  add^  on  this  subject,  the  testimony  ol  Jo- 
sephus  and  the  Jewish  Doctors  and  Talmudists,*  so  far  as  they  go. 

As  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  I  need  not  say,  the  passover  signified^ 
in  common  with  all  the  propitiatory  sacrilices  of  the  old  economy, 
the  great  sacrifice  which  Christ  was  to  make  of  himself  for  sin* 

(3.)  Of  the  sacramental  character  of  the  passoVer, 

But  the  passover  was  moreover  a  sacrament  of  the  covenant^ 
and  as  a  sacrament^  it  signified  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  sealed  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  to  believers. 

i.  That  redemption  by  Christ  was  signified,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  of  which 
the  lamb  slain  and  eaten  could J^e  consistent  signs ;  for  the  Hebrews 
were  not  slain,  but  emancipated. 

iL  We  argue  from  the  relation  which  the  law  of  God  established 
between  circumcision,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  a  sacrament 
or  ordinance  of  a  high  religious  character,  and  the  passover ;  for 
no  uncircumcised  person  was  permitted  to  eat  the  passover,  etc. 

iii.  Another  proof  is  also  to  be  found  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  where  the 
Lord's  Supper,  from  the  similar  relation  which  both  it  and  the  pass- 
over  sustained  to  the  Saviour,  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  paschal 
feast 

iv.  The  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  exhibits  the  fact>  that 
tiie  soldiers  did  not  break  the  legs  of  Christ  when  on  the  cross,  as 
being  signified  in  the  circumstance,  that  no  bone  of  the  passover 
lamb  was  broken. 

As  a  sacrament,  the  visible  sign  in  the  passover  signified  the 
Saviour :  first,  in  his  peron ;  second,  in  his  sufferings ;  third,  in  the 
effects  of  his  sufferings  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice ;  fourth,  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  partake  of  Christ :  he  is  said  to  be  the  Lamb 
of  Qod  slain,  and  we  eat  <^  his  flesh  and  drink  of  his  blood. 


*  JL  Bfteliai  Miys  that  the  pMohsl  taerifiee  wtm  institiited  to  erjtiaie  the  guilt  eon* 
tneted  by  the  tdolatrone  piAotaoes  of  the  Israalltee  in  Egypt    So  also  MaimonideiL 
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6.  Agreement  between  sign  and  thing  signified. 

In  relation  to  the  agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified  in  the  passover  as  a  sacrament,  you  may  infer  enough  in 
the  writers  who  speak  of  this  ancient  ordinance.  The  facts  in  this 
case  are  beautiful  and  striking.   I  shall  therefore  just  observe  here, 

(1.)  iThat  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  to  Jerusalem  en  the  very 
day  that  the  lamb  was  commanded  to  be  kept  up  in  Egypt,  the 
10th  of  Nisan.  Six  days  before  the  passover,  he  came  to  Bethany^ 
(John  xii. ;)  that  is,  the  9th  of  Nisan :  the  d$y  after  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  (verse  11.) 

(2.)  The  passover  was  killed  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
"  Nisan,"  between  tHe  two  evenings,  from  the  ninth  to  the  elev- 
enth hour.  Now,  on  that  v&rj  month,  day  and  hour,  Christ  wafi 
orudfied.     (Matt,  xxvii.  46.) 

7.  Of  those  who  were  partakers  of  the  passoi^er. 

First  It  remains  here  that  we  inquire,  who  were  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  passover  as  a  sacrament  ? 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  God  required  his  people  to  eat  the 
passover  in  their  families,  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children. 
On  what  grounds  the  admissibility  of  the  children  of  a  tender  age 
to  the  paschal  feast  rested,  we  have  before  stated.  But  from  what 
is  said  in  relation  to  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  to 
whole  families,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  Erastus,  Prynne  and 
others,  that  with  the  exception  of  those  persons  who  were  uncir- 
cumcised,  or  ceremonially  unclean,  or  excommunicated,  all  the 
Israelites  might  eat  of  the  passover.  In  support  of  this  doctrine, 
they  have  brought  several  passages,  (Exod.  xii.  S ;  Numb.  ix.  1 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6,  7,  etc.,)  where  they  say  we  read,  that  all  the 
people  and  all  the  males  that  were  present,  though  some  of  them 
might  have  been  scandalous  persons,  or  in  life  morally  unclean, 
received  the  passover,  not  one  of  them  being  excluded  from  eat- 
ing it :  it  being  understood  that  the  law  of  the  passover  did  not 
bind  those  to  keep  it  in  its  season  who  were  prevented  by  their 
remoteness  from  Jerusalem,  and  natural  impediments,  such  sB 
sickness,  etc.  Hence  they  argue,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  to  be 
administered  only  to  the  credibly  pious,  but  to  all  who  profess  to  be^ 
lieve  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  is  a  converting  ordinance. 

This,  you  will  perceive,  is  a  doctrine  which  calls  for  our  atten- 
tion.    We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  examine  it. 
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1.  It  is,  then,  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  that  the  uncircumcised 
ud  the  excommunicated  could  not  eat  the  passover. 

2.  It  is  also  acknowledged,  that  ceremonial  uncleanness  consti- 
tuted  (  disqualification.  It  was  a  cause  of  exclusion  from  the 
sanctuary  and  from  holy  things,  or  in  other  words,  from  the 
"  castra  Dei,"  o/the  tabernacle,  though  the  ceremonially  unclean 
might  remain  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  if  they  were  not  lepers. 

3.  But  did  moral  uncleanness^  in  that  measure  which  renders 
the  life  scandalous  in  the  Church,  exclude  from  the  passover? 
This  is  the  question  to  be  answered.  We  answer,  it  did ;  and  this 
fzjcX  appears, 

i.  In  the  case  of  those  who  were  excommunicated  or  cut  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  A  man  who  was  circum- 
cised, and  not  ceremonially  unclean,  must  be  cut  off  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous sins.  Numb.  xv.  80,  81:  "But  the  soul  that  doth 
aught  presumptuously,  whether  he  be  bom  in  the  land  or  a 
stranger,  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord,  and  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people.  Because  he  hath  despised  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  hath  broken  his  commandment,  that  soul 
shall  be  utterly  cut  off:  his  iniquity  shall  be  upon  him."  Now, 
whatever  acts  may  be  denoted  by  sins  of  presumption,  we  know 
that  a  denial  of  the  being  of  God  and  rejection  of  his  written 
Word,  were  such.  These  sins  constituted  a  moral  uncleanness, 
were  followed  by  excommunication,  and  by  exclusion  of  course 
fit>m  the  passover.  Hence  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  says,  upon 
Exod.  xii.,  "  Every  son  of  Israel,  who  is  an  apostate,  shall  not 
eat  of  the  passover."    But, 

IL  Another  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the 
ceremonially  unclean  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  passover. 
This  restraint  doubtless  had  a  moral  and  religious  import ;  for  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  every  word  in  the  Bible  exhibits  Tnaral 
uncleofiness  to  be  inexpressibly  a  greater  evil  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  in  itself,  than  legal  uncleanness,  and  therefore  that  when  it  did 
appear  in  open  profanity,  it  must  have  been  a  bar  to  the  partaking 
of  the  passover.  Was  it  not  scandalous  livers  to  whom  God  said, 
"  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at 
your  hands,  to  tread  my  courts  "  ? 

iii.  One  argument  more:  For  various  transgressions  of  the 
moral  law,  God  required  sinners  openly  to  make  confession,  and 
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to  profess  repentance,  and  then  to  bring  their  trespass-offerings 
till  confession  was  made,  and  repentance  professed,  their  trespass^ 
offering  could  not  be  accepted.  And  could  scandalous  sinners  be 
admitted  to  the  passover,  which  was  itself  a  sacrifice,  without  con- 
fession and  atonement  ?  No,  indeed.  It  was  the  Lord's  sacrifice, 
a  holy  service,  and  hence  in  preparation  for  it  the  Israelites,  as  we 
read,  (Ezra  yi.,)  *'  separated  themselves  fix>m  the  filthiness  of  the 
heathen  of  the  land,  and  sought  the  Lord  God  of  Israel" 

Further  remarks  will  be  made  to  set  aside  the  argument  of  the 
Erastians  from  the  passover  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  our  lectures 
on  the  latter  sacrament. 

At  present  we  must  shut  this  lecture,  and  begin  the  next  with 
stating  on  what  grounds  women  were  authorized  to  eat  the  pass* 
over;  and  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  sacra* 
ments,  as  it  is  in  relation  to  these  alone  that  the  Evangelical  Pastor 
has  now  important  duties  to  perform. 


LECTURE    XX. 
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t 

BAPnSlf. 

Ws  Have  seen  that  to  tlie  ancient  eacrament  of  the  pasaover 
were  admitted  all  the  Israelites  who  were  circumcised^  and  not 
oeremonially  unclean,  nor  guilty  of  presumptuous  sins,  nor  excom- 
ttunicated.    To  these  we  must  now  add, 

Second,  That  the  v?amen  of  Israel  were  permitted  to  eat  the  pass- 
over,  though  not  circumcised ;  provided  they  were  not  excluded 
by  the  other  restrictions  of  the  law  just  mentioned* 

It  may  be  asked,  how  could  women  be  circumcised,  as  they  were 
physically  incapal^le  of  receiving  the  rite  ?  and  how  could  they 
eat  the  passover,  being  uncircumcised?    We  answer: 

i  That  the  women  of  Israel  were  in  the  covenant,  and  counted 
as  Ac  ciroumcisecL  This  we  have  proved,  when  treating  of  circum- 
eision.  The  difficulty  then  is  hereby  immediately  resolved.  But 
to  give  other  additional  reasons,  we  observe, 

ii.  That  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  cel- 
ebrate the  passover.  Now,  the  women  made  a  part  of  this  con* 
gregation.    (Dent.  xxix.  11.) 

iii  Again,  women  celebrated  the  solemn  festivals.  (1  Sam.  i. 
84;  Luke  il  41.) 

iv.  In  other  eucharistical  sacrifices  and  peace-offerings,  toomen 
also  had  their  portion.    (1  Sam.  i.  4,  6 ;  2  Sam«  vi.  18.) 

V.  According  to  this  divine  constitution,  the  daughters  of  the 
priests  ate  of  the  sacred  food.    (Numb,  xviii.  11-ld.) 

vi.  Maimonides  says,  "  that  women  were  not  only  admitted  to 
the  paschal  feasts,  but  also  formed  sometimes  the  whok  number  of 
guests  in  a  family  celebrating  the  passover." 
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Third.  Here  let  me  take  the  occasion  to  state,  that  the  number  m 
a  family  keeping  the  passover  was  from  ten  to  twenty  persons. 
If  a  family  was  small,  it  united  in  this  solemn  service  with  another 
family,  so  that  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb  might  be  eaten  among 
them. 

Let  me  also  observe  here,  that  Divine  mercy  provided  by  law 
for  those  Israelites  who  were  prevented  by  sickness,  unavoidable 
uncleanness,  distance,  or  any  untoward  accident,  from  keeping  the 
passover  at  the  appointed  time. 

A  second  passover  was  instituted  for  such,  to  be  observed  in  the 
second  month.    (Numb!  ix.  10,  11.) 

Fourth.  Proselytes.  The  religion  inculcated  in  the  Bible  gained 
in  every  age  some  proselytes  from  the  heathen  and  idolatrous  world ; 
and  I  need  not  observe  that  the  dispensation  reached  such  prose- 
lytes, smd  that  when  they  embraced  the  truth  and  were  circum- 
cised, they  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  passover,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God. 
The  following  passage  contains  the  law,  (Exod.  xii.  48:)  "And 
when  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and  will  keep  the  pass- 
over  to  Jehovah,  let  all  his  males  be  circumcised^  then  let  hiqa 
come  near  and  keep  it,  and  he  shall  be  as  one  that  is  bom  in  the 
land:  for  no  uncircumcised  person  shall  eat  thej^eofi" 

The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 

I  shall  add  here,  to  prevent  mistakes,  that  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  was  not  the  passover,  but  a  distinct  ordinance.  It  was  ap- 
pended to  the  passover,  and  immediately  succeeded  it.  It  was 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  hasty  departure  of  the  Hebrews 
from  Egypt,  before  their  dough  was  leavened.  It  continued  seven 
days;  and  during  these  days  no  leavened  bread  was  used,  but 
unleavened. 

Of  those  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread,  the  first  day  and  the 
last  day  were  days  of  holy  convocation.  The  Jirst  commemorated 
the  commencement  of  the  march  of  the  Hebrews  towards  the  Holy 
Land ;  the  last,  their  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea.  On  both  days 
no  servile  work  was  done. 

We  have  now  dismissed  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Circumcision  and  the  Passover,  and  must  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  sacraments  of  the  covenant  under  the  present  dis* 
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pensation.     In  relation  to  these  sacraments,  there  are  important 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Evangelical  Pastor. 

We  have  before  proved  that  the  sacraments  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation are  two  only,  viz :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Let 
us  direct  our  attention, 

FiBST,  To  Holt  Baptism. 

The  term  ^'baptism"  is  ScriptuTal,  and  Anglicized  fh>m  the 
Greek,  "  paimofjui."  (Matt.  iii.  7,  xxi.  15 ;  Bom.  vi.  4.)  Bespect- 
ing  this  word,  and  those  from  which  it  is  derived,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  presently.  Just  now  it  will  be  usefiil  to  direct 
your  attention,  first,  to  the  baptism  of  the  ancient  Jews ;  second,  to 
the  baptism  of  John ;  and  third,  to  Christian  baptism,  or  the  sacra- 
ment of  initiation  into  the  visible  Church,  under  the  present  dis 
pensation. 

L  The  Baptism  of  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact>  that  the  Jews  administered  "  a  bap- 
tism"  by  water  to  those  proselytes  from  the  nations,  both  male 
and  female,  w]|om  they  received  into  the  visible  Church  of  God. 

1.  Li  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  ceremonial  law 
"  divers  baptisms,^^  of  which  the  apostle  Paul  speaks,  (Heb.  ix.  10,) 
were  practised  by  the  ancient  Jews,  ^6tail>opoig  panrtafioic.'^  These 
various  washings  or  baptisms  were  clearly  distinguished  from  that 
baptism  among  the  Jews  to  which  we  now  refer.  This  baptism 
was  administered  but  once  to  a  person,  and  that  on  occasion  of  his 
embracing  the  true  religion,  and  after  he  had  been  circumcised. 
But  those  "divers  baptisms"  were  often  repeated  in  the  same 
person  upon  new  occasions  of  uncleanness.  Those  baptisms  were 
prescribed  by  divine  law.  This  "baptism  for  prosdytism,"  as 
Lightfopt  justly  denominates  it,  was  not  an  ordinance  of  Divine 
institution,  but  adopted  from  choice ;  and  wlf  at  the  Jews  would  call, 
an  imitation  of  what  their  £Etthers  did  at  Sinai. 

(1.)  Maimonides  says,  "In  all  ages,  when  an  Ethnic  or  Gentile 
is  willing  to  enter  into  the  covenant  and  gather  himself  under  the 
wings  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  take  upon  him  the  yoke  of  the 
law,  he  mtist  be  circumcised  and  baptized,  and  bring  a  sacrifice ;  as 
it  is  written,  (Numb.  xv.  16,)  '  As  you  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be.' 
How  are  you?    By  drcuTncision  and  baptism,  and  bringing  of  a 
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sacaifiGe.  And  what  is  the  stranger's  sacrifice?  A  bumt-ofiering 
of  a  beast,  or  two  turtl©  doves,  or  two  young  pigeomh— both  of 
them  for  a  bnrnt^offering." 

Other  testimonies  to  the  same  effect  you  will  find  exhibited  ip 
"Wall's  History  of  Baptism,"  ^om  the  Jewish  Talmuds. 

(2.)  The  Hebrew  people  themselves  do  not  trace  this  baptism  of 
prosely  tism  to  any  express  command  of  God,  but  profess  to  derive  it 
as  a  dvty^  by  way  of  inference,  fi^om  Numb.  xv.  15,  where  it  is  enact* 
ed  that  '^  one  ordinance  shall  be  both  for  you  of  the  congregation, 
K^d  also  for  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  with  you ;  an  ordinance  for 
ever  in  your  generations :  as  ye  are,  so  shall  the  strange  be  before 
the  Lord.  One  law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for  you  and  for  the 
stranger  that  sojoumeth  with  you."  In  attempting  to  execute  this 
laWy  the  Jews  thought  that  they  were  bound  to  require  of  prose- 
lytes that  they  should  submit  not  only  to  circumcision,  but  also  to 
baptism  ;  ioj:  they  said  that  their  fathers  were  not  only  circumcised, 
but  that  when  they  were  brought  into  the  Sinaitic  covenant^  they 
were  baptized.  This  jGetct  they  profess  to  ascertain  from  Exod. 
xix. :  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  all  the  people  and 
sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  t||em  wash  their 
clothes."  Now,  this  act  of  "washing  th^  clothes"  the  Jews 
interpreted  to  mean,  washing  their  whole  bodies^  or  baptizing  them- 
selves ;  and  that,  by  this  baptism,  Hoses  "  sanctified  the  people, 
and  made  them  ready  against  the  third  day."  "  Wheresoever," 
says  Maimonides,  "  in  the  law  the  washing  of  the  body  or  gar- 
ments is  mentioned,  it  means  still  the  washing  of  the  whole  body." 
The  same  we  are  told  in  the  Gemara  of  Babylon. 

Agreeably  to  these  interpretations,  the  Jews,  long  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  baptized  proselytes,  and  have  all  along  continued 
to  do  this  down  to  the  present  time. 

(3.)  The  prosdiytes  received  this  baptism  ly  immersion.  Hence, 
when  the  wound  created  by  circumcision  was  healed,  they  were 
taken,  as  the  Jewish  customs  required,  "  to  a  confivjence  ofwaienr 
They  say  that  baptism  was  intended,  by  the  command  of  God  "  to 
wash  their  dotbes  at  Sinai;"  but  it  is  diffictilt  to  find  at  that 
mountain  in  Arabia,  a  svfficimey  of  water  for  the  immersion  of  aU 
the  people. 

(4.)  But  this  baptism  of  jnoselytism  does  not  appear  to  h^ve 
;)een  admiAMte^rod  by  any  officers  of  the  CSkuxch  to  oMt  prosdytes. 
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Leo  Modena,  Bpeaking  of  the  modem  practice  of  tlie  JewB,  Bays : 
^  They  take  and  circumoifie  the  proselyte ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
well  of  his  sore,  he  is  to  wash  himself  all  oyer  in  water ;  and  this 
is  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  three  rabbins."  The  adults  it 
would  seem  immersed  or  washed  themselves. 

2.  But  our  principal  concern  here,  is  with  ihe  young  dvOdren  of 
such  bapti2sed  proselytes.  How  were  they  treated  in  the  Jewish 
Ohuroh  ? 

We  reply,  that  it  was  always  a  fixed  custom  among  the  Jews, 
both  to  circumcise  and  to  baptize  such  children  of  the  proeeljrtes 
received  into  the  Church.  "  They  are  wont,"  says  the  G^mara, 
"  to  baptize  such  a  proselyte  in  in&ncy  upon  the  profession  of  the 
h.ouse  of  judgment,  (or  court,)  for  ^his  is  for  his  good."  [The 
house  of  judgment  wa&  composed  of  three  men  who  received  the 
profession  of  the  adult  proselyte.]  Maimbnides  testifies  to  the 
same  fact  They  baptised  as  infants,  the  males  under  thirteen,  the 
females  under  twelve  years. 

Children  that  were  bom  after  their  parents  had  been  reoeif  ed 
into  cov^iant,  were  not  baptized;  the  males  were  only  circumcised. 

Dr,  lightfoot  therefore  observes,  that  **  the  baptizing  of  infiEints 
was  a  thing  as  well  known  in  the  Church  of  the  Jews  as  ever  it 
hath  been  in  the  Christian  Church." 

I  have  directed  your  attention  to  this  baptism  long  in  practice 
among  the  Jews,  as  the  fects  connected  with  it  serve  to  show 
dearly, 

(1.)  How  the  Jews  had  all  along  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
commands  and  promises  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  Their  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  proves  that  they  considered  ir^ant  diurch-Tnem- 
bership  as  an  established  law  in  the  Church. 

{2.)  Why  the  Jews  did  not  express  any  alarm,  that  John  the 
Baptist  introduced  by  his  ministry  the  rite  of  water  baptism  ^  in- 
troductory to  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  which  was  at  hand."  For, 
as  the  Jews  always  baptized  proselytes  who  joined  themselves  to 
tibe  Lord  under  the  first  covenant^  it  could  not  surprise  that  people, 
that  as  a  new  covenant  or  dispensation  was  about  to  be  introduced, 
John  should  require  the  Jews  themselves  to  be  baptized  with 
water.  In  evidence  that  they  believed  in  a  spiritual  Messiah  and 
were  desirous  to  be  brought  into  that  new  covenant 

(3.)  We  ax«  also  instructed  by  that  long-continued  pract^  of 
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the  *' baptism  of  proseljtism"' among  the  Jews,  that  in  reference 
to  the  New  Covenant,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  could  say,  "  My  yoke 
is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light."  For,  while  the  "  yoke  of  bond- 
age" was  to  be  removed  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  externally  to  be  no  new  burden:  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  also  conformed  in  a  great 
meastire  to  existing  observances,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show ;  and 
the  ordinances  of  public  worship  were  drawn  in  all  their  simplicity 
and  majesty,  immediately,  firom  those  of  the  synagogue. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, viz: 

n.  The  Baptism  of  John. 

In  speaking  of  this  baptism,  we  shall  come  into  controversy 
with  the  Baptists  on  many  points.  * 

First  They  considS:  the  law  of  Christian  baptism  to  have  been 
promulgated  by  John  as  a  minister  of  God,  which  we  deny ;  and 
consequently, 

^Second.  They  represent  John  and  his  disciples  as  having  ad- 
ministered one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church,  before 
that  Church  had  an  existence,  and  before  the  new  dispensation  was 
introduced ;  and  this  we  also  deny.  Yet  upon  those  tioo  false  facts, 
they  have  raised  several  arguments  in  favor  of  their  own  system, 
the  force  of  which  must  expire,  when  the  &cts  are  disproved. 

It  is  then  of  moment,  that  we  examine  every  doctrine  connected 
with  the  baptism  of  John,  before  we  exhibit  the  truths  which  the 
Scriptures  teach,  in  relation  to  Christian  baptism. 

And  here,  let  us  first  present  acknowledged  &cts : 

1.  It  is  acknowledged  that  John  came  from  God,  that  he  was  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord — ^the  Elias  that  should  come ;  and  of  course, . 
that  he  had  a  divine  commission  to  preach  and  to  baptize. 

%  It  is  acknowledged  that  John  did  baptize  with  water,  and  by 
immersion  or  washing. 

'8.  And  thirdly,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  whole  ministry  of 
John  had  its  commencement  ajier  the  Son  of  God  was  in  the  flesh. 
Christ  Jesus  the  promised  Saviour  was  in  this  world,  when  John 
was  baptizing  at  Jordan ;  yet  no  one  has  undertaken  to  say,  that 
John  had  intercourse  with  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  before  he 
began  to  baptize,  or  that  he  received  any  authority  to  baptize  with 
water  from  the  Bedeemer  in  person :  for  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
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tore-  is  most  full  and  particular,  to  the  oontrarj.  For,  John  him- 
self,  at  the  very  time  he  was  baptizing,,  said,  ''  And  I  knew  him 
not;  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said 
nnto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and 
remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Every  part  of  the  history  proves  this  &ct,  that  so  far 
from  the  incarnate  Redeemer  instituting  baptism  at  that  time,  and 
directing  John  to  baptize,  the  latter  did  not  know  who  among  the 
Jews  the  Christ  was,  and  therefore  could  not  have  conversed  with 
him. 

John  therefore  must  have  received  his  command  from  God  the 
Father,  to  baptize,  before  Jesus  of  Nazareth  showed  himself  to 
Israel  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetical  office.  All  this,  we  say, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  true ;  and  we  shall  presently  use  the  impor- 
tant fact,  as  the  basis  of  an  argument. 

4.  But  again :  It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  wJiok  mission  and 
nuniatry  of  John  was  preparative  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
Saviour  to  Israel,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  or  new  dispensation.  While  this  fitct  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  it  is  very  much  overlooked  and  slighted  by  many  who  speak 
of  John's  office,  ministry  and  baptism :  whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  Hie 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  mission,  preaching,  and  acts  of  that  fore- 
runner of  the  Saviour  turn.  Let  us  then  look  careftilly  at  what  is 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  John  the  Baptist,  and  ex- 
hibit his  ministry  in  preparation  for  Christ,  in  its  proper  and  true 
light 

(1.)  Speaking  of  this  extraordinary  messenger,  the  prophet 
Isaiah  was  directed  to  say,  chap.  xL  8 :  "  The  voice  of  him  that 
crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God."  This  prophecy  is 
directly  applied  to  John  in  Matt.  iii.  8 ;  Mark  i.  8 ;  Icdce  iii.  4. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  on  this  point :  but  I  would  wish  you  to 
remark  that,  in  connection  with  the  office  of  John,  "a  way  of  the 
Lord,"  or  Messiah  to  come,  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophecy  and  cited 
passages,  and  again  when  Paul  meets  with  disciples  of  John  in  his 
travels ;  and  that  this  "  way  of  the  Lord."  whatever  it  may  mean, 
John  the  Baptii^t  was  sent  not  to  lay  out  or  establish,  but  merely 
t[f  prepare. 

(2.)  Again,  in  Malachi  iii  1,  we  have  another  undisputed 
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prophecy  concerning  John's  office  and  mixuBtry :  "  Behold,  I  will 
send  my  messenger,  and«he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me."  In 
tiiiis  prediction,  John  is  described  as  a  messenger  going  before  his 
King  and  Master,  to  proclaim  that  he  is  coming  to  exhibit  his 
majesty,  to  enact  his  laws  and  assert  his  dominion.  How  different 
from  this  image  in  this  relation  to  the  Lord  Christ,  is  that  false  one 
which  would  exhibit  John  as  acting  in  a  superior  capacity,  and  in- 
troducing a  law  and  establishing  an  ordinance  of  the  highest  char- 
acter— nothing  less  than  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Covenant — and 
that  too,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Lord  and  Master  himself  was 
present  in  this  world.  But  waving  this  just  now,  let  us  proceed 
to  inquire,  what  the  prophets,  the  evangelists,  and  the  apostle  Paul 
mean  by  "the  way  of  the  Messiah  or  Redeemer,"  and  in  what  re- 
spects John  the  Baptist  could  and  did  operate  to  prepare  that  way? 
We  are  to  inquire, 

First  What  is  to  bo  understood  by  "  the  way  of  the  Messiah,  or 
incarnate  Bedeemer,"  in  the  connection  which  these  words  bear  to 
John  the  Baptist? 

The  "  way*"  of  the  Lord  Christ  evidently  signifies,  Aw  coming  into 
this  world  to  save  sinners,  as  a  way  is  a  means  by  which  we  come 
to  a  place;  and  those  works,  doctrines  and  laws,  by  which  he 
should  manifest  himself  after  he  came  in  his  gospel  Church  and 
kingdom,  as  a  way  is  the  course  by  which  one  appears  in  public, 
and  a  king  advances  in  royal  state  or  conquest  This  sense  of  the 
words  will  not  be  disputed ;  for  "  the  way"  of  the  Lord  Bedeemer, 
in  those  prophecies  and  in  the  Gospels,  means  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  "  rrpf  o6ov  tov  Ki^iov,"  in  Acts  xviii.  25,  26 :  "  This  man,  viz. 
ApoUos,  was  instructed  by  John  the  Baptist  or  one  of  his  disdples, 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord;  and  being  fervent  in  the  ^spirit,  he  i^ake 
and  tttgyght  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  the  bap- 
tism of  J«ihn ;  and  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue :  whom, 
when  AquiH  and  Priscilla  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto  them, 
and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly."  Here 
we  find  it  stated,  that  the  **  way  of  the  Lord  "  comprehended  those 
"  things"  or  truths  concerning  the  Saviour  to  come  or  to  appear, 
which  John  the  Baptist  had  taught  to  his  disciples  and  required 
them  to  believe ;  and  thav  '<  these  things  of  the  Lord  "  must  have 
connstcd  of  the  following  truths  at  least :  first,  that*all  men  were  lost 
and  undone  sinners  in  th«nsdveS|  and  those  whose  good  works 
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Mnld  not  save  them ;  second,  that  they  all  needed  a  spiiitnal  Saviour, 
who  by  his  sufferings  and  death  should  make  atonement  for  ain 
and  redeem  the  guilty  by  his  blood ;  third,  that  this  Saviour  was 
come  into  this  world,  and  would  soon  show  himself;  fourth,  that  he 
should  introduce  a  new  dispensation,  setting  aside  the  temple 
worship,  bring  salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  and  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  We  say,  that  these  great  truths  at  least  concerning  the 
Saviour,  were  included  in  that  "way  of  the  Lord"  about  which 
John  the  Baptist  preached  and  instructed  his  disciples ;  for  we  are 
told,  that  ApoUos,  JohrCs  disciple,  knew  much  concerning  the  gospel 
way  and  the  things  of  Christ,  and  that  he  only  needed  to  have 
that  way  eocpownded  to  him  more  perfectly ;  that  is  to  say,  to  be 
told  that  Jesus  Christ  had  appeared,  suffered,  died,  rose  again, 
ascended  into  heaven,  poured  out  his  Spirit,  and  commanded  his 
gospel  of  salvation  to  be  preached  among  all  nations,  accompany- 
ing that  gospel  with  divers  signs  and  wonders. 

Second.  We  know  then,  that  "  by  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  the  Holy 
Spirit  meant  the  great  truths  relating  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  the 
work  of  redemption  which  he  wrought ;  and  must  now  proceed  to 
answer  the  second  question  proposed,  viz :  How  did  John  the  Bap- 
tist's ministry  among  the  Jews  operate  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord  before  him,  or  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  such  a  Saviour 
and  such  a  salvation? 

To  answer  this  important  question  correctly,  we  must  observe, 
that  the  work  of  preparing  "  the  way  of  the  Lord  "  Messiah  implies, 
what  is  most  true  in  fact,  that  many  obstacles  and  impediments  ex- 
isted in  that  way,  which  the  ministry  of  John  tend^  to  remove: 
hence  the  prophets  speak  in  connection  with  John,  "  of  mountains 
which  were  to  be  brought  low/'  and  "  of  crooked  paths,  and  thoiw 
too"  in  the  desert,  *'  which  were  to  be  made  straight." 

Now  these  obstacles  and  impediments  arose  fix>m  the  proper 
obaracter  and  work  of  the  Saviour,  and  &om  a  variety  of  circum- 
alances  in  which  he  should  be  placed  among  the  Jews,  when  he 
aaanifested  himself  in  the  flesh ;  n^  can  we  understand  weU  the 
design  and  bearing  of  John's  ministry  and  baptism,  and  answer  the 
question  before  us,  unless  we  keep  that  character  and  work  in 
view,  and  take  under  our  consideration  all  those  drcumstancea 
Let  us  attempt  to  do  this  here. 

1.  The  character  of  the  Saviour,  was  that  of  a  substihUs  in  the 
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court  of  Divine  justice,  and  under  the  moral  and  holy  goremment 
of  God ;  and  his  proper  work  was  to  make  aionement  for  sin,  by 
suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  in  deep  humiliation,  pain  and 
death  \  and  to  render  that  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  which  man 
was  from  .the  beginning  bound  to  render.  All  this  will  not  be 
denied  by  the  Baptists. 

2.  But  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  had  before  the  Son 
of  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  formed  wrong  notions  respecting 
the  proper  character  and  work  of  the  Messiah,  They  believed 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  profound  teacher  and  supporter  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  given  by  Moses ;  giving  light  on  religious 
subjects  as  a  prophet  of  God  fo31  of  divine  inspirations,  and 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  Scribes  and  Phansees :  but  they  did 
not  believe  that  he  would  be  God  in  oub  nature,  nor  that  he 
would  come  to  suffer,  bleed  and  die,  and  procure  redemption  by 
his  own  blood  for  sinners.  For  they  were  ignorant  of  the  extent 
and  spirituality  and  penalty  of  the  moral  law;  they  had  no 
thought  that  sin  was  such  a  great  evil  as  to  require  a  sacrifice, 
other  than  the  legal  sacrifices  of  the  temple,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  it :  hence,  in  contemplating  the  character  and  work  of 
the  promised  Messiah,  they  saw  it  in  every  other  light  than  the 
true  one — that  of  a  sufierer  for  the  sins  of  others,  that  "  of  the 
Lamb  which  should  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Now,  how 
remote  from  the  truth  were  all  those  ideas  I  How  exceedingly 
gross  were  those  errors  prevalent  among  the  Jews  I  What  obsta- 
cles did  they  throw  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  I  And  obstacles,  which 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  designed  to  operate  against, 
and  to  diminish  I 

Again :  The  Jewa,  with  a  view  to  carry  out  their  wrong  notions 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  high  state  of  religious  feeling  and  splen* 
dor  in  their  temple  worship,  which  he  should  be  instrumental  in 
establishing,  (for  every  thought  of  the  Messiah's  reign  stood  asso- 
dated  with  the  reigns  of  Lavid  and  Solomon,)  found  it  necessary 
to  make  him  a  temporal  jmnce,  distinguished  by  every  religious 
and  political  virtue,  and  able  not  only  to  repel  the  heathen  pow* 
ers  that  sought  to  oppress  and  persecute  them,  but  to  conquer 
them,  and  make  them  to  add  to  the  magnificence  of  his  throne 
and  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  Zion  I  Here,  then,  we  discover  pre- 
vailing errors  to  be  corrected,  and  to  adfninister  some  correction 
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of  it,  was  the  desiga  of  the  extraordinary  mifisioii  and  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist.    Again : 

S.  The  tabernacle  and  temple  worship  having  been  prescribed 
by  Jehovah  himself,  who  enacted  the  ceremonial  law,  and  gave 
the  patterns  by  Moses  and  David,  the  Jews  not  only  considered 
it  their  duty  to  observe  this  worship,  but  felt  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  it  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  in  this  world.  They 
believed  that  the  Mosaic  law  would  never  be  repealed,  and  that 
the  Messiah  would  build  up  and  glorify  their  divine  and  peculiar 
institutions,  instead  of  setting  them  aside  or  superseding  them. 
But  the  Saviour  would  and  must,  when  he  came,  remove  the 
shadows  of  himself.  The  perpetuity  of  the  Jewish  worship  and 
Mosaic  observances  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  what  the 
Messiah  in  person  should  do  in  redemption,  and  with  what  he 
shoxdd  introduce  and  establish  in  the  Church.  Here,  then,  was  to 
be  a  great  change,  for  which  the  Jews  were  unprepared ;  and  to 
prepare  them  gradually  for  it,  John  was  sent  to  preach  and  to  bap- 
tize with  water.    Lastly : 

4.  Another  covenant,  with  other  sacraments,  was  to  be  made, 
after  the  Saviour  came.  The  ^naitic  covenant  must  give  place  to 
a  second  and  a  better,  a  covenant  subservient  to  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  and  operating  to  fulM  its  great  promises.  Hence  salva- 
tion in  the  name  of  Christ  must  be  extended  to  all  nations,  and 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  must  be 
broken  down.  Now,  to  prepare  for  this  great  change,  so  contrary 
to  every  expectation  and  doctrine  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Jc^n  was  sent  to  preach  and  to  baptize. 

We  now  perceive  what  obstacles,  and  rough  places,  and  moun- 
tains, lay  "  in  the  way  of  the  Lord ;"  and  that  in  the  view  of  these, 
and  their  subsequent  removal,  John's  ministry  was  preparative, 
and  nothing  more. 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist 

(1.)  K  John's  ministry  were  tnerely  preparative  of  Christ's  com- 
ing into  the  world  and  manifestation  to  Israel,  then  ike  time  of 
that  ministry  must  be  towards  the  end  of  the  ancient  dispensation 
or  first  covenant,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  covenant  or  dis- 
pensation. Now,  every  one  who  reads  the  Gospels,  as  they  are 
called,  knows  that  such  was  the  fact    John  did  come  and  minist^ 
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at  the  end  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  which  he  properly  belonged, 
and  tefore  the  commencement  of  the  new  covenant.  But  say,  as 
several  Baptist  writers  would  insinuate,  by  the  use  which  they 
make  of  John's  baptism,  that  he  did  not — ^say  that  he  belonged  to 
the  new  dispensation,  and  what  will  follow?    It  will  follow, 

i.  That  as  John  baptized  immense  multitudes  of  people,  the 
New  Testament  Church  was  not  only  in  existence,  but  in  lie  most 
flourishing  condition:  "all  went  to  his  baptism;"  the  Jews  made 
no  opposition.  Bat  what  became  of  this  New  Testament  Church 
when  Christ  began  to  preach — when  he  actually  showed  himself — 
when  he  was  arraigned  and  crucified?  Where  were  the  thousands 
who  had  received  baptism?  They  seem  to  have  vanished,  and  the 
new  dispensation  seems  to  have  suddenly  expired  with  them. 

But  place  John  under  the  old  dispensation  still,  and  make  hiB 
ministry  and  baptism,  as  the  Scriptures  do,  merely  preparative  of 
a  new  dispensation,  and  every  event  on  record  is  easily  accounted 
for.  John  baptized  those  who  professed  that  they  needed  ft 
Saviour;  he  told  them  that  the  Saviour,  the  promised  Messiah, 
was  ready  to  appear,  and  that  they  should  receive  him.  But  when 
Jesus  came,  they  received  him  not ;  he  was  too  poor  in  appear- 
ance, too  unostentatious,  and  too  remote  in  his  habits  and  doc* 
trines  from  the  Pharisees  and  rulers  of  their  nation ;  they  there- 
fore, though  baptized  with  John's  baptism,  rejected  Christ,  and  in 
rejecting  him  they  were  not  excommunicated  from  the  Christian 
Church,  for  no  such  Church  existed  then. 

ii.  Again,  it  will  follow,  that  if  John's  ministry  was  coevel  with 
the  new  covenant,  that  covenant,  which  is  the  "last  testament^ 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  was  in  force  before  the  death  of  the  Tes- 
tator. This  is  sufficiently  absurd,  especially  as  the  Redeemer,  when 
he  was  about  to  die,  said,  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  This 
cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  shed  for  you  and  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  Much  confusion  in  all  our  ideas  must 
result  from  connecting  John  the  Baptist,  and  his  ministry  and 
baptism,  with  the  new  dispensation.  We  should  have  a  great 
change  introduced  in  the  divine  dispensation,  without  a  word  an- 
nouncing'it — ^without  a  single  miracle  to  show  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God.  l*his  is  not  analogous  to  God's  past  dealings.  John  came 
proclaiming  "  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand."    If  he 
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had  been  sent  to  introduce  tbat  kingdom,  lie  would  haye  wrought 
miradea  like  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  did,  in  attestation  of 
that  important  fact.    But  he  wrought  no  miracle  I 

But  John  came  before  the  opening  of  the  new  dispensation. 
His  ministry  was  a  peculiar  one ;  it  was  merely  preparative.  In^ 
the  next  lecture,  I  shall  pursue  this  subject,  and  offer  other  evi- 
dences to  prove  that  John's  mission  and  ministry  were  merely 
preparative,  and  then  give  a  series  of  arguments  to  establish  the 
fiict)  that  John's  baptism  was  not  Christian  baptism. 


LECTURE    XXI. 


HOLT  BAFnsiC,  OOMTmUED. 

lOBNnS  MINUTRT  AND  BAPTISM  PESPABATIVE — JOIIITO  BAPTISM  NOT  A  SAGSA- 

MENT — ^NOT  CHRISTIAN  BAPTIBM. 

Ik  the  preceding  lecture,  we  concluded  with  stating  that  John's 
ministry  was  fixed  in  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Testament  dispensation,  as  a  ministry  merely  preparative  of  that 
dispensation  would  be.     We  now  proceed  to  observe  further, 

I.  That  if  John^s  ministry  and  baptism  belonged  to  the  new 
dispensation,  then  John's  baptism  would  be  a  sacrament  to  be  per- 
petuated in  the  Church,  and  consequently  it  would  hold  in  the 
sacred  history  of  that  Church  a  place  corresponding  with  the  na- 
ture and  the  importance  of  such  an  institute.  But  such  a  place  it 
does  not  hold,  for.  it  was  no  sacrament  of  the  covenant.  Let 
us  see. 

1.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  perpetual  observance  in  the 
Church,  of  John's  baptism  as  a  standing  sacrament. 

(1.)  We  read  that  John,  with  the  aid  of  his  disciples,  baptized  a 
vast  number  of  people  among  the  Jews  who  flocked  to  his  bap- 
tism ;  but  if  his  baptism  was  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Covenant,  it 
must  be  perpetuated  in  the  Church,  and  means  must  be  provided 
for  its  perpetual  observance.  But  where  is  there  a  bint  given,  that 
suitable  means  to  that  end  were  provided?  Where  were  the 
officers  to  take  this  business  in  charge  ?  What  charge  did  John 
give  to  any  in  relation  to  this  institute?  None  at  all.  John 
baptized  for  a  few  years,  and  when  he  was  removed  by  death,  the 
observance  of  his  baptism  expired  with  him.  The  apostles  did 
not  meet  with  any  baptizing,  as  a  duty  imposed  by  John ;  nor  do 
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they  seem  to  have  considered  the  many  whom  he  had  baptized 
(some  of  whom  no  doubt  afterwards  embraced  the  Christian  £Edth) 
as  those  who  had  received  Christian  baptism. 

(2.)  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  John's  baptism  as  a  sacrament 
was  perpetuated  through  the  command  of  the  Saviour ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  our  Lord  in  this  matter  acted  wholly  independent 
and  irrespective  of  John  and  his  baptism.  The  Saviour  had  no 
intercourse  with  John  while  he  lived;  their  family  of  disciples 
acted  apart  No  regulation  was  made  for  carrying  forward  between 
them  John! 8  baptism;  and  our  Lord,  who  spoke  of  John  as  a 
prophet,  never  referred  to  his  baptism  as  an  institute  to  be  main- 
tained :  but  when  the  proper  time  came,  after  his  resurrection,  he 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism. 

2.  Still  further  to  show  that  John's  whole  ministry  was  merebf 
preparative,  let  us  consider  it  in  its  principal  parts. 

(1.)  As  the  prophet  had  foretold,  he  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  rough  and  rocky  parts 
of  the  hill-country,  not  remote  from  Jordan,  (where  however  there 
were  towns  and  their  inhabitants,)  to  whom  he  cried  or  preached, 
saying,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God."  Allusion  is  here  evidently  had, 
either, 

i.  To  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  preparing  great  roads  &om 
every  part  of  their  land  leading  to  the  sanctuary  of  God,  for  easy 
and  expeditious  travelling.  This  they  did  with,  much  care,  when 
the  times  of  their  great  festivals  drew  nigh.  Out  of  these  roads 
they  removed  obstructions,  they  filled  up  holes  in  them,  and  oth* 
erwise  improved  them.  Maimonides  tells  us,  that  annually,  upon 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar,  certain  persons  were  sent 
out  to  prepare  the  ways.  To  this,  allusion  is  made  in  many  pas* 
sages  of  Scripture.    Or, 

iL  The  phraseology  in  relation  to  John  the  Baptist  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  custom  of  preparing  the  ways  or  roads 
along  which  a  king  should  advance  in  state,  or  with  his  army. 
Xenophon,  I  think,  calls  those  who  were  thus  employed  in  dear* 
ing  the  way  dSoTroloi,  And  Josephus  is  particular  in  his  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  Titus,  on  his 
advance  •towards  Jerusalem.  Such  a  way-preparer  for  the  Re- 
deemer was  John  the  Baptist;  and  it  is  most  remote  from  hia 
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office  and  conduct  to  convert  him  into  an  enactor  of  laws — an 
institutor,  like  Moses,  of  any  permanent  and  nxost  important  or- 
dinance in  the  Church. 

(2.)  But  we  must  come  nearer  to  facts  in  the  ministry  of  John* 

In  a  former  lecture  we  said,  that  in  "  preparing  the  way  of  such 
a  Saviour  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is,  and  removing  existing  ob- 
structions in  that  way,  John  the  Baptist  must  have  proclaimed 
that  all  men  were  lost  and  undone  sinners  in  themselves ;  sinneis 
who  were  exposed  to  the  wrath  to  come,  whose  civil  and  religious 
privileges  and  whose  good  works  could  not  save  them,  and  who 
all  needed  a  spiritual  Saviour,  who  by  his  sufferings  and  death 
should  make  atonement  for  sin  and  redeem  the  guilty  by  his  own 
blood.  Foi  what  did  the  Jews,  who  were  unprepared  for  the 
Lord,  think  ^nd  believe  ? 

L  They  believed  that  they  were  sinners,  to  be  sure,  but  not  lost 
and  undone  in  themselves;  not  exposed  to  the  damnation  of  hell, 
but  in  special  favor  with  God,  as  the  natural  descendants  of  Abra» 
ham,  and  on  the  way  to  heaven. 

iL  They  believed  that  they  could  save  themselves  by  offering 
sacrifices,  attending  to  ritual  and  traditional  laws,  observing  the 
solemn  feasts,  and  performing  good  works.  Hence  salvation  was 
in  their  own  hands :  they  could  obtain  it  by  their  own  righteous^ 
ness.  Accordingly,  they  did  not  believe  that  they  needed  a  spir- 
itual Saviour,  who  should  be  set  fourth  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for 
sin ;  and  of  course, 

iii.  They  looked  to  find  in  the  Messiah,  when  he  came,  a  kind 
of  mixed  high  priest  of  the  temple,  of  an  elevated  religious  char> 
acter,  with  a  civil  prince  of  great  wisdom,  ardent  in  the  work  of 
promoting  their  religious  institutions,  active  and  victorious  over 
the  surrounding  heathen  nations. 

Look  at  all  these  notions :  how  unprepared  did  they  render  the 
Jews  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  magnify  the  moral  law,  and 
to  give  his  own  life  a  ransom  for  sinners  I 

8.  And  now,  look  at  the  preachings  of  John,  and  see  how  hia 
doctrines  and  warnings  militated  against  those  notions. 

He  came  among  the  Jews  armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  Zordf 
proclaiming  that  all  were  lost  and  wretched  sinnprs,  and  exposed 
to  "  the  wrath  of  God,  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  unright 
eousness  and  ungodliness  of  men.'' 
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(1.)  His  call  was,  "  Repent  ye,  repent  ye."    (Matt  iii.  8.) 

(2.)  He  said,  not  only  to  the  Sadducees,  but  also  to  the  Pharisees 
who  came  to  his  baptism,  '^O  generation  of  vipers!  who  hath 
warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?"  Prom  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  exposure  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  the  religious 
among  the  Jews,  "to  the  wrath  to  come,"  we  may  easily  know 
what  he  must  haye  said  to  others.  His  words  tell  them  that  their 
sacrifices,  altars,  gifts,  attention  to  rites  and  traditions,  and  other 
doings,  could  not  save  them.  In  evidence  of  their  insufficiency 
for  salvation,  John  himself  had  in  his  ministry  no  connection  with 
the  temple  service,  and  disregarded  all  traditionary  observances. 
He  described  the  best  among  them  as  lost,  required  them  to  aban- 
don their  self-righteous  notions,  and  told  them  that  they  had  not 
yet  brought  forth  "  fruits  meet  for  repentance."  (Matt.  iii.  7,  8.) 
He  bade  them  look  to  the  promised  Messiah,  now  ready  to  appear, 
saying,  "for  the  kingdom  is  at  hand." 

(8.)  He  broke  in  upon  their  foolish  conceit  that  they  were  the 
special  &vorites  of  Heaven,  because  of  their  relation  to  Abraham. 
"And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to 
our  &ther :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  \&  able  of  these  stones  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."    (Matt.  iii.  9.) 

(4.)  John  described  the  Messiah  just  about  to  show  himself 
in  his  gloriously  divine  character,  as  one  elevated  high  above  all 
the  princes  of  the  earth  and  exalted  in  majesty  and  greatness. 
Did  this  prophet  of  the  Lord  pay  any  court  to  Herod  ?  He  cared 
for  none  of  the  potentates  of  the  earth.  He  regarded  all  their 
transient  grandeur  and  power  with  contempt,  and  .was  himself 
employed  in  a  nobler  service.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the  Saviour, 
mark  his  words :  "  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I," 
for  he  can  communicate  to  man  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting  with  an 
influence  like  fire.  "  His  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear."  I  am 
not  worthy  to  be  a  menial  servant  of  this  Saviour. 

Who  is  then  this  Saviour  to  come?  Not  a  temporal  prince, 
but  "the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  and  was 
God,"  and  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  How  opposite  to  all  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the 
Jews  were  the  preachings  of  John!  How  strange  must  his 
doctrines  have  been  to  the  ears  of  that  people ! 
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But  farther,  it  has  also  been  said,  that  the  attachment  of  the 
Jews  to  the  temple  worship  and  the  Mosaic  institutions  was  so 
strong,  when  the  Saviour  was  about  to  appear  and  change  that 
worship  and  those  institutions  into  that  which  was  better,  as  that 
it  formed  an  obstacle  "  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  with  a 
view  to  this  obstacle^  John's  mission  and  ministry  was  wholly 
preparative  of  that  way.  An  J  do  not  recorded  facts  prove  this 
very  clearly?  Did' John,  who  was  of  the  priestly  order,  attach 
himself  to  the  temple  service?  Did  he  offer  sacrifices  in  the 
sacred  court,  and  employ  himself  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  law 
and  in  ritual  observances?  No;  though  under  the  Mosaic 
economy,  he  was  sent  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  removal  by 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  of  the  temple  and  its  worship,  of  the 
ceremonial  law  and  all  its  typical  observances.  He  therefore  kept 
himself  entirely  abstracted  from  the  temple  and  its  courts;  he 
was  not  seen  there.  In  his  early  life  he  was  in  the  wilderness ;  in 
his  ministry  he  remained  near  Jordan,  and  every  part  of  that  life 
and  ministry  served  to  proclaim  aloud  to  the  Jews,  that  temple 
worship  and  ritual  observances  were  not  essential  to  salvation, 
and  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  must  be  removed  and  give  place 
to  him  who  should  offer  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin  and  fulfil  all 
the  types ;  to  him  who  should  introduce  a  new  and  better  cove- 
nant. You  perceive  then  how  John's  ministry  was  hereunto  pre- 
parative. 

Lastly:  We  have  said  that  the  Messiah  was  to  introduce 
another  dispensation  and  establish  a  better  covenant  than  the 
Sinaitic  covenant,  and  founded  upon  better  promises.  But  the 
Jews  were  set  upon  the  law  of  Moses;  they  believed  that  the  first 
or  Sinaitic  covenant  would  remain  in  force  for  ever,  and  its  obli- 
gations  be  perpetual. 

(5.)  Now,  for  this  approaching  change,  John  was  sent  to  pre- 
pare the  way ;  and  in  this  very  work,  he  did  faithfully  labor. 

i.  He  proclaimed  that  another  dispensation,  called  emphatically 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  was  at  hand. 

u.  He  employed  himself  in  preaching,  not  in  sacrificing,  etc.; 
in  preparation  for  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  by  preaching. 

iii.  He  engaged  in  the  administration  of  no  Mosaic  ordinance, 
but  in  baptizing  with  water,  to  prepare  them  for  the  abrogation 
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of  circumciBion,  and  the  disannulling  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
the  Divine  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism ;  of  which 
we  say,  that  his  baptism  at  Jordan  vxis  merely  preparative. 

Let  this  &ct  in  relation  to  John's  baptism  be  carefully  noted. 
We  say,  that  John's  baptism  was  not  a  sacrament,  but  a  tempo- 
rary institution,  to  live  and  die  with  John,  and  designed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  introduction  of  the  second  covenant  and  its  initiating 
sacrament,  Holy  Christian  Baptism.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
administer  baptism  by  water  in  a  religious  manner  and  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  way  of  the  Lord  Messiah,  as  John  was  directed  to 
do,  without  comprehending  in  such  an  institution  several  points 
pf  coincidence  with  the  Christian  institute.  But  though  simi- 
larities are  to  be  found  between  them,  yet  John's  baptism  was  not 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  nor  was  it  a  sacrament  of  the  covenant 

n.  John's  baptism  not  Christian  baptism. 

The  general  character  which  has  just  been  given  to  John^s 
mission  and  ministry,  as  being  merely  preparative^  must  of  coarse 
belong  to  the  baptism  which  he  administered  at  Jordan ;  and  if  so, 
this  fact  ought  to  be  a  conclusive  argument  to  prove  that  his 
baptism  was  an  institution  distinct  in  its  circumstances  and  in  its 
end,  from  the  baptism  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

But  let  me  here  briefly  exhibit  the  various  arguments  which 
establish  our  doctrine.  Many  of  these  arguments  you  will  find 
dearly  stated  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  Robert  Hall,  whose  piece 
you  will  read  at  your  leisure.  I  shall  therefore  just  detail  in  their 
order  the  propositions  which  contain  Hall's  arguments,  adding  my 
remarks  wherever  they  shall  be  required,  and  additional  argu- 
ments. % 

1.  '^The  commission  to  baptize  all  nations,  originated  in  the 
express  command  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  John's  baptism, 
it  is  evident,  had  no  such  origin."  John  was  baptizing  "before 
our  Saviour  assumed  the  prophetical  office  and  legislative  function ; 
hence  it  is  in  no  respect  entitled  to  be  ccmsidered  as  a  Christian 
institute." 

2.  It  is  acknowledged  that  our  baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  and  Church :  but  John's  baptism  was 
administered,  as  we  have  shown,  before  the  new  dispensation 
opened.     He  preached  therefore  "that  the  Idngdom  of  heaven 
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toaa  at  handy^  not  that  it  was  already  oome  with  its  peculiar  lawa 
aad  ioBtitutioDS ;  that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  appear  openly, 
not  that  he  was  known  in  person  or  acting  in  his  great  official 
capacity, 

8.  Christian  baptism,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  a  sacrament  of 
yisible  initiation  into  the  Christian  Church,  as  distinguished  &om 
the  ancient  Jewish  Church.  But  the  baptism  of  John  did  not  and 
could  not  initiate  into  any  visible  Church.  It  did  not  initiate  into 
the  Jewish  Church,  for  that  was  done  by  the  sacrament  of  circum- 
cision. John's  ministry  and  baptism  were  confined  to  the  Jews, 
and  they  had  all  been  circumcised. 

And,  John's  baptism  could  not  initiate  into  thQ  Christian  Church, 
for  that  Church  was  not  gathered  until  after  John's  death  and  our 
Lord's  crucifizion  and  resuirection. 

(1.)  K  John's  baptism  was  initiatory  into  the  Christian  Church, 
then  that  Church  must  have  comprehended  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  as  its  members,  before  our  Lord  himself  began  to 
preach.    For  all  went  to  John's  baptism,  etc. 

(2.)  K  John's  baptism  was  initiatory  into  the  Christian  Church, 
then  Peter  could  not  have  said  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  '*  Bepent, 
be  <5onverted,  every  one  of  you,  and  submit  to  baptism."  Then 
Paul  would  not  have  re-baptia&ed  (which  he  actually  did)  John's 
disciples.    But  more  of  this  anon. 

4.  Another  argument  of  Hall,  whom  see:  "The  baptism  of 
John  was  a  baptism  of  repentance  and  reformation,  as  a  preparer 
tion  for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God;  but  the  institution  of 
Christ  included  an  explicit  profession  of  &ith  in  a  particular  per- 
son as  the  Lord  of  that  kingdom." 

To  make  this  argument  of  Hall  more  forcible,  we  must  hese 
observe, 

(1.)  That  John  found  the  Jews  expecting  a  Messiah,  not  suited 
to  the  wants  of  sinners  as  condemned,  lost,  and  helpless.  In  order 
therefore  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  he  came  preaching  that 
all  men  were  undone  in  themselves  and  needed  a  Saviour  to  aton^ 
for  their  sins — *'  a  Lamb  of  Ood  to  take  away  their  sins  by  offering 
himself  up  a  sacrifice  unto  God ;"  he  exhibited  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  sought  thereby  to 
alarm  the  conaeienoeB  of  hid  hearers,  to  drive  them  out  of  their 
ftlse  refiigea,  io  biimUe  them  unde(r  a  sense  of  their  great  sinful- 
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ness,  and  to  conyince  them  that  they  needed  a  Saviour  other  than 
a  temporal  prince — ^a  Saviour  from  sin. 

(2.)  Now,  what  John's  preaching  aimed  at  was  secured.  Thou- 
saiiQs  heard  him — ^were  awakened,  humbled,  and  brought  to 
confess  that  they  required  a  spiritual  Saviour ;  and  these  feelings 
and  convictions  which  were  avowed  (and  this  avowal  is  expressed 
in  Scripture,  by  "  the  people's  confessing  their  sins,")  were  the 
qualifications  for  John's  baptism,  which,  as  it  signified  that  they 
were  humbled,  and  anxious  to  obtain  forgiveness  through  a  spirit- 
ual Saviour,  is  called  the  "  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission 
of  sins." 

(8.)  John  baptized  every  one  who  confessed  that  he  was  stich  a 
sinner,  and  so  unable  to  save  himself  by  any  thing  that  he  could  do, 
as  to  need  a  Saviour  to  atone  for  him.  This  confession,  indicating 
a  change  in  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  sinner, 
and  the  character  and  office  of  the  Saviour  to  come,  was  aU  that 
John's  baptism  required,  and  aU  that  it  signified  in  respect  of  the 
persons  baptized.  We  therefore  perceive  its  design  and  end, 
which  was  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  to  believe  in  the  Saviour, 
whenever  he  should  come.  It  had  a  very  limited  sphere,  and 
could  continue  but  a  little  while ;  for  it  was  not  a  sacrament,  and 
it  did  not  signify  and  seal  any  covenant  relations  and  blessings. 
Now  look  at  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

i  Christian  baptism  stands  connected  with  the  very  form  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  recognizes  all  those  grand  truths  developed 
by  the  life,  preaching,  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Hence  it  is  called  "a  baptism  into  Christ,"  and  not  merely  "a 
baptism  unto  repentance.' 

ii.  When  adults  are  qualified  for  Christian  baptism,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  have  higher  qualifications  than  the  multitudes  who 
went  to  John's  baptism.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  so  confess 
their  sins  as  to  avow  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  without. knowing 
who  that  Saviour  is.  No :  they  must  have  sorrow  of  heart,  believe 
in  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  engage  to  follow  him  as  such,  "  who 
was  delivered  up  for  our  offenses,  and  raised  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation." 

''The  spiritual  import,"  says  Hall,  ''of  Christian  baptism,  as 
asserted  by  Paul,  transcends  incomparably  the  measure  of  rdigious 
knowledge  possessed  during,  the  ministry  of  John.  (See  Bom.  vi. 
8.4.) 
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"  Of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  con- 
nected as  they  were  with  events  that  followed  John's  death,  his 
disciples  were  ignorant;  truths  were  veiled  from  their  eyes,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  baptized  into  Christ's  death." 

"  The  disciples  of  John  did  not  know  more  than  their  master  ; 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  is  greater  than  he. 
Greater  in  what?  not  in  piety,  zeal,  and  labor;  but  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  attested  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mysteries  with  which  they  are  allied  inseparably. 
These,  however,  form  the  very  core  and  substance  of  the  apostolic 
testimony,  the  unshaken  profession  of  which  was  the  indispensable 
condition  of  baptism." 

6.  Another  argument  which  Hall  offers  is  this:  "'  Christian 
baptism  was  invariably  administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  while 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  John's  was  not  performed  in  that 
name. 

"To  'baptize  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  expresses  that  the  subjects 
of  baptism  do  publicly  confess  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Mes- 
siah. This,  at  John's  baptism,  was  not  and  could  not  be  done.  In- 
deed, afterwards,  thousands  of  those  who  had  acknowledged  that 
they  needed  a  Saviour  actually  rejected  the  claims  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  the  Messiahship. 

"  If  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  perceive  that 
that  ceremony  imports  much  more;  that  it  includes  an  act  of  wor- 
flliip  and  avowal  of  subjection  and  obedience  to  him  in  whose  name 
we  are  baptized.  Therefore,  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
which  John  did  not,  (much  less  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,)  is  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  Christian  baptism." 

6.  Mr.  Hall  argues  further  not  only  that  John  distinguished  his 
baptism  from  that  of  the  Saviour  which  was  to  follow  his,  but 
that  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  actually  distinguished  in  Scripture 
from  John's  baptism  by  its  more  important  character  and  superior 
eflfects.  The  words  of  John  to  this  effect  are  plain.  He  attaches 
an  inferiority  to  his  baptism,  a  great  efficacy  to  the  other  baptism, 
and  shows  that  his  did  not,  but  that  Christ's  baptism  properly  be- 
longed to,  '*  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit." 

And  the  recorded  facts  in  relation  to  the  two  institutions  prove 
it.  What  became,  as  the  Saviour  more  and  more  clearly  exhib- 
ited himself  by  his  words  and  deeds,  of  the  multitudes  baptized 
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.  b J  John  ?  Thej  are  unseeQ-Hmknown — ^lost  among  the  enemies 
of  the  incaroate  Son  of  God! 

Bat  not  so  those  whom  the  apostles  baptized.  They  were 
bronght  into  an  intimate  relation  to  tUs  Saviour ;  were  of  one 
accord,  animated  by  fSuth  and  love,  and  prepared  to  meet  trials. 

"There  was  no  collation  of  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
attending  the  baptism  of  John.  But  in  the  primitive  CSinich 
Christian  baptism  was  nsnally  honored  by  such  communications 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  John  himself  drew  this  line  of  marked 
distinction :  '  I  indeed  baptize  with  water,  but  he  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire.'  Hence  the  rite  introduced  by 
John  has,  for  distinction's  sake,  some  explanatory  phrase  or  epi- 
thet added  to  it  in  the  New  Testament." 

7.  Among  these  arguments  let  those  which  we  have  before 
introduced  be  placed,  that  no  provision  was  made  for  perpetuating 
the  baptism  of  John ;  which  would  have  been  done,  surely,  had  it 
been  a  standing  ordinance  or  sacrament  of  the  Kew  Covenant. 
John's  baptism  ceased  with  his  death,  though  his  doctrine  did  not. 
Who  baptized  after  John  was  beheaded  ?  No  one.  Of  the  tem- 
porary baptizing  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Again: 

8.  The  apostles  rebaptized  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea,  those 
who  had  been  baptized  by  John,  when,  after  and  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  any  of  them  embraced  by  figdth  Christ  crucified  as  their 
Saviour. 

How  many  had  John  baptized?  An  innumerable  multitude  of 
the  Jews.  Mark  the  words :  "  Then  went  out  to  him,  Jerusalem," 
that  is,  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  "and  aU 
JudeOj  and  all  the  coast  round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  in 
Jordan,  confessing  their  sins."  It  was  quite  fashionable  to  receive 
John's  baptism.  Every  body  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  appear ;  all  were  ready  to  profess  that  they  had  need 
of  him,  and  accordingly  offered  themselves  for  this  baptism,  with- 
out knowing  the  particular  character  and  circumstances  under 
which  that  Messiah  should  appear,  and  not  expecting  to  find  him 
in  the  humble  form  of  a  servant,  prepared  to  die  on  the  cross. 
For,  "  when  he  came  to  his  own/'  (and  among  the  Jews  the  bap- 
tized by  John  might,  as  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,  be  em- 
phatically called  his  own,)  "  his  own  received  him  not." 

26  • 
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Admitting  now  that  vast  multitudes  of  the  Jews  were  baptized 
by  John,  when  the  Spirit  under  the  ministry  oi  the  apostles 
was  poured  out  and  thousands  were  conyertedf  did  these  thousands 
comprehend  none  of  the  former  ?  This  will  not  be  believed : 
many  whom  John  baptized  were  now  converted,  yet  not  one  of 
them  was  excluded  from  Christian  baptism  by  the  consideration* 
that  they  had  already  been  bapti2sed.  They  were  all  baptized:  if 
they  were  not,  exceptions  would  have  been  recorded  in  fiivor  of 
John's  baptism,  but  that  baptism  is  not  once  mentioned. 

But  we  have  proof  of  the  re-baptism  of  those  who  had  been 
baptized  by  John,  and  this  proof  is  decisive.  It  is  recorded  in 
Acts  xix.,  in  these  words:  "And  it  came  to  pass  that  while 
ApoUos  was  at  Coriuth,  Paul  having  passed  through  the  upper 
coasts,  came  to  Ephesus;  and  finding  certain  disciples,  he  said 
unto  them.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed? 
And  they  said  unto  him,  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what 
then  were  ye  baptized?  And  they  said,  Unto  John's  baptism. 
Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance, saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him 
who  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.  When  they 
heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus : 
and  when  Paul  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
on  them ;  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied.  And  aL' 
the  men  were  about  twelve." 

Our  argument  from  aiis  record  i8  simply  ttufl : 

(1.)  That  the  narrative  throughout  uses  the  words  "  baptism  and 
baptized"  in  one  sense^  to  signify  c^i^in  rites  performed;  and 
that  to  imderstand  those  words  to  mean,  in  one  verse,  "actual 
immersion  into  water,"  or  the  actual  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  and  in  another,  to  signify,  not  actual  baptism, 
but  a  baptism  by  construction,  is  to  put  a  forced  and  unnatural  sense 
upon  the  words,  especially  when  the  numerous  arguments  which 
we  have  stated  clearly  show,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  an 
institute  distinct  from  the  baptism  administered  by  the  apostles 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

(2.)  Again,  that  the  whole  narrative  shows,  that  Paul  considers 
John's  baptism  as  being  defective  under  the  gospel  dispefisation, 
and  that  he  contrasts  it  with  another  baptism.    If  John's  baptism 
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was  the  same  as  Cliristian  baptism^  Paul  would  have  asked,  Have 
ye  been  baptized?  but,  he  knew  that  there  had  been  a  baptism 
administered  which  was  not  Christian  baptism,  and  not  accompanied 
with  the  same  effects. 

(3.)  Once  again:  The  narrative  says,  "When  they  heard  this." 
What  did  they  hear?  That  John's  baptism  was  that  which  was 
merely  preparative,  and  not  attended  with  the  communications  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  they  were  "  baptized."  How  ?  If  not  with 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  must  follow  of  course, 
that  they  still  received  no  other  water  baptism  than  John's  baptism. 
And  if  the  question  had  been  proposed  to  them  again,  "  Unto 
what  then  were  ye  baptized  with  water?"  they  would  be  obliged 
to  answer  as  truth  required,  "Unto  John's  baptism;"  for  in  such 
case  they  never  had  received  any  other  water  baptism  than  John's. 
But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history. 

This  sense,  which  is  the  obvious  one  and  corresponding  with  alJ 
that  transpired  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  certain  Baptist  writers 
violently  oppose.  To  exhibit  all  the  fiacts  in  this  controversy,  let 
us  read  deliberately  from  the  23d  verse  of  the  18th  chapter  of  Acts. 

Before  this  history  begins,  you  will  find  that  the  apostle  Paul 
had  performed  two  journeys  in  the  gospel  service,  wherein  he  had 
been  blessed  with  much  fruit  of  his  ministry. 

His  ^r5^  journey,  undertaken  with  Barnabas,  (Acts  xiii.  14,)  was 
over  Seleucia  to  Cyprus,  in  Pamphilia,  in  Pisidia,  Iconia  to 
Lystra  and  Derbe,  whence  he  returned  through  Attalia  to  Antioch*. 

His  second  journey,  accompanied  by  Silas,  was  through  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  (Acts  xv.,)  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  into  Phrygia,  Galatia; 
then  loosing  from  Troas,  (Acts  xvL,)  he  travelled  into  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  to  Antioch  again. 

At  Antioch,  where  the  Christian  Church  was  large,  Paul  re- 
mained a  little  less  than  a  year.  He  then  leaves  this  city  and 
enters  upon  his 

Third  gospel  missionary  tour.  Of  this  journey,  the  account 
begins.  Acts  xviii.  23.  Paul  passed  through  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
Cappadocia,  Lycaonia,  to  Derbe  and  Lystra  in  Gtilatia,  and  thence 
into  Phrygia.  "While  the  apostle  was  thus  employed  in  parts 
of  Asia,  an  occurrence  took  place  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  which 
Luke  particularly  narrates : 

Acts  xviii.  24:  "And  a  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  bom  at 
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Alessandria,  an  eloquent  man  and  znightj  in  the  Scx^toies,  came 
io  Ephesus." 

The  name  of  this  Jew  was  "ApoUos."  Leiisden  thinks  this 
aame  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  a  destroyer.  It  is  more 
probably  of  Hebrew  derivation,  xhs^  rendered  perhaps  by  Horace 
"  apella,"  which  signifies  darkness,  adversity  or  sorrow.  He  was 
however  not  the  "Apollos  "  spoken  of  in  Bom.  xvi  10. 

This  Apollos  was  bom  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  a  city  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great;  and  to  the  site  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  by  a  dream  \  a  city  of  great  trade,  and  distinguished 
by  its  schools  and  by  the  institution  ailed  Movcretov,  Strabo,  L  18. 
Strabo  also  testifies,  that  Borne  was  full  of  Alexandrians  and 
Tarsians,  who  were  teachers  and  promoted  learning. 

Alexandria  contained  a  great  number  of  Jews.  Philo  the  Jew 
was  an  Alexandrian.  And  in  consequence  of  the  great  multitude 
of  Jews  residing  in  that  emporium  of  Egypt,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Apollos. 

This  man,  bom  at  Alexandria,  was,  eloquent  in  speech,  "  av6(Hi 
Xoylov :"  not  merely  a  man  full  of  words  and  capable  of  arranging 
them  in  utterance,  but  one  well  instructed  and  who  could  speak 
well  on  various  subjects,  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  knowledge. 
The  Ethiopian  version  says,  "  a  wise  and  prudent  man."  Bfesy- 
chius  says,  ^^Xoylq^^  is  as  much  as  "6  rtfg  laropiajg  efmeipog  ne 
naideviievo^^^^  skilled  in  history,  learned.  The  Lexicon  of  Constan- 
tine  translates  the  word  by  "  eloquens,  prudens,  doctus,  verbosus.'* 
"  Aoytog "  is  also  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  a  "  prophet, "  an 
experienced  expounder  of  divine  oracles ;  in  which  sense  that 
word  might  here  be  understood,  for  it  is  added  that  Apollos  was 
also  "  mighty  in  the  Scripturea.^^  The  Old  Testament  writings  are 
called,  the  Scriptures.  (2  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  Acts  xvii.  2, 11.)  Apollos  had 
read  them  much ;  he  understood  them,  could  expound  them  well, 
and  instruct  others.  For  this  work,  Apollos  was  qualified  by  his 
education,  reading,  and  the  instructioixs  given  to  his  sanctified 
mind  by  the  diaciples  of  John. 

Now  this  pious  and  eloquent  man  "  came  to  Ephesus,"  at  the 
time  the  apostle  Paul  was  travelling  "  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia." 
He  came  to  Ephesus,  to  instruct  the  Jews  in  divine  things,  while 
perhaps  he  had  friends  there  whom  he  desired  to  visit,  or  some 
business  which  he  was  called  to  transact,  but  principally  to  teach 
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correct  doctrine  respecting  the  coming  Messuih.  Certain  it  ia, 
between  the  dtiea  of  Alexandria  and  Ephesus  there  was  much 
commerce  and  friendship.  Gbrdian  Imp.  has  inscribed  upon  a 
coin, ''  E^<ri6iv  kcA  AXe^av^peaw  dfioydlay"  the  concord  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  Alexandrians;  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  heads  of  Serapis  and  Diana  united.  Serapis,  or 
Osiiis,  had  a  splendid  temple  at  Alexandria.  Diana  was  a  goddess 
of  Egyptian  origin,  (the  manj-breasted  Diana,)  and  the  protectresa 
of  Ephesus. 

Acts  xviiL  26:  *^This  man  was.  instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord:  and  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  dili- 
gently the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of 
John." 

ApoUos,  we  are  here  told, '  *  was  infltruoted  in  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
"  The  way  of  the  Lord : "  in  some  MSS.  the  proper  sense  is  given, 
viz:  "the  way  of  Christ;"  in  others,  "the  word  of  the  Lord," 
that  is,  the  gospel  doctrine  which  teaches  the  way  of  salvation,  as 
Moses  and  the  prophets  had  revealed  it,  and  as  John  the  Baptist 
in  particular  had  more  clearly  taught  it  (Ps.  xviii.  81 ;  Ixxxvi. 
11 ;  Isa.  xl.  8 ;  Mai.  ii.  8.) 

Li  this  way  or  doctrine,  or  revelation  of  the  Saviour,  ApoUos 
"was  well  instructed"  by  the  disciples  of  John,  who  were  nu- 
merous, (Mark  i.  4,  6 ;)  and  who,  moving  in  various  countries  in 
Judea,  Egypt,  etc.,  sought  to  instruct  others.  These  disciples  did 
not  know  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Christ ;  they  had  not  heard 
him  preach,  nor  seen  the  miracles  he  wrought ;  they  had  not  heard 
of  his  death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  nor  of  the  outpourings 
of  his  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  what  they  knew  of  a 
Saviour  at  hand,  and  one  who  should  redeem  sinners  by  his  bloody  they 
taught  to  others ;  so  that  by  their  means  "  the  way  of  the  Lord " 
was  somewhat  prepared  among  distant  nations. 

It  was  probably  in  Egypt,  and  by  some  of  the  first  disciples  of 
John,  that  ApoUos  was  instructed  in  the  "  way  of  the  Lord,"  of 
which  he  became  a  preacher. 

Dorotheus,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  errs,  who  counts  ApoUos  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples ;  and  others,  equally  without  authority,  say  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  the  evangelist  Mark.  In  trying  to  dissemi- 
nate that  portion  of  divine  truth  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
ApoUos  was  "fervent  in  spirit,"  zealous  and  laborious;  acting 
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ander  the  impreasioii  that  no  event  was  so  important  as  that  of 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  it  concerned  the  Jews  espe- 
cially to  lay  aside  their  wrong  notions  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  pre* 
pare  as  lost  sinners,  to  receive  One  who  should  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost  He  therefore  "  spake  and  taught 
diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,"  The  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
burned  in  his  ^oul ;  his  tongue  was  employed  on  no  common  sub* 
jects ;  for  he  taught  the  things  of  the  Lord :  truths  relating  to  the 
Saviour,  as  coming  and  about  to  appear ;  his  exalted  office,  the 
end  of  his  coming  into  this  world,  and  the  spiritual  kingdom  that 
he  should  set  up.  On  these  subjects,  he  spoke  from  the  ancient 
prophecies  eloquently,  and  "taught,  a«pti3c5f,"  diligently  and 
thoroughly,  (Matt.  zL  8 ;  Luke  i.  3,)  so  that  he  entered  into  the 
marrow  of  his  subject,  and  communicated  instruction  with  ability. 
But  yet  he  knew  little  of  what  had  transpired  in  Judea  and  at 
Jerusalem  within  a  few  years  past,  and  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ancient  prophecies  in  the  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Jesus  of  Nassareth :  for, 

Apollos  "  knew  only  the  baptism  of  JohnP  The  baptism  of 
John  is  here  put  for  that  doctrine  concerning  the  Saviour  which 
John  taught,  and  which  he  required  those  to  receive  whom  he 
baptized.  Now,  that  very  doctrine  shows  that  John's  ministry  and 
baptism  were  merely  preparative.  Apollos  knew  what  John  had 
testified  concerning  the  Saviour  about  to  manifest  himself.  But 
while  he  knew  that  John's  testimony  accorded  with  the  prophe- 
cies, and  taught  what  he  knew,  he  was  a  man  who  beheld  but  the 
first  dawn  of  the  morning ;  he  had  not  seen  the  sun  rising  above 
the  horizon,  for  '*he  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John." 

The  subject  will  be  pursued  in  the  next  succeeding  lecture. 


LECTURE    XXII. 


HOIiT  BAPTISlfr— ^THB  SUBJBOT  CX)NTINT7ED.    . 

JOHITB  BAPTHM,  AND  TBI  BAPTIBM  ADUimfirrBBlD  BY  OHBISPS  DBOIPLBB» 

TEMPORARY. 

We  have  said,  that '' ApoUos  knew  onlj  the  baptism  of  John;" 
and  we  are  expressly  told  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  this  bap- 
tism and  the  doctrine  connected  with  it,  left  this  man  and  his 
associate  disciples  ignorant  that  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  Christ," 
and  of  course  ignorant  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  suffered,  died,  rose 
again  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sent  forth  his  apostles  to 
erect  among  the  nations  the  kingdom  of  his  grace. 

And  let  me  ask,  can  iSiat  ordinance  be  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
which  leaves  the  baptized  entirely  ignorant  that  G-od  was  "  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh"  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary;  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  he  did  to  procure  our  redemption,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  this  world?  No;  the 
baptism  of  John  may  be  the  institute  of  some  other  dispensation, 
but  it  cannot  be  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Covenant. 

While  in  this  state  of  ignorance  of  the  most  important  &ots, 
Apollos  was  still  looking  for  "the  coming  of  the  Messiah:"  no(r 
will  it  appear  strange  to  us,  that  he  was  thus  unacquainted  with 
events  calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  hearts  o£ 
all  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  when  we  reflect  that 
if  he  had  heard  John  himself,  and  received  his  baptism  at  Jordan 
he  must  have  removed  from  Judea  before  John  saw  Jesus  coming 
to  him,  as  we  read,  John  i.  29 ;  or  that  if  it  was  at  Alexandria  that 
Apollos  was  instructed  by  some  of  John's  disciples,  which  is  more 
probable,  those  disciples  must  have  left  Judea  before  the  Lord 
Jesus  manifested  himself  openly  to  the  house  of  Israel. 
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There  were,  no  doubt,  already  at  Alexandria,  at  the  time  that 
the  apostle  Paul  was  preaching,  those  persons  who  knew  more 
than  t}ie  baptism  of  John,  and  who  could  have  taught  the  way  of 
the  Lord  perfectly ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  at  that  time  no  one  re- 
ligiously inquisitive  could  have  travelled  from  Alexandria  through 
the  Holy  Land  to  Asia  Minor,  without  hearing  some  important 
gospel  truths,  and  acquiring  more  knowledge  than  that  of  John's 
baptism.  But  we  do  not  know  that  ApoUos  remained  at  Alexan- 
dria, or  that  he  came  by  land  to  Ephesus :  hence  he  did  not  hear 
those  additional  truths ;  and  there  were  others  in  a  simihir  st^«e 
of  ignorance,  as  appears  from  Acts  xix.,  who  had  not  been  fa- 
vored with  opportunities  of  hearing  the  gospel  fully.  Cextain  it 
is,  ApoUos  "knew  only  the  baptism  of  John,"  and  what  he  knew 
he  preached  to  the  Jews  at  Ephesus  in  the  synagogue,  with  zeal 
and  eloquencei.  It  was  in  the  synsgogue,  while  employed  in 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  Jphn,  that  Apollo^  was  heaxd  by  Aquila 
and  PrisciUa. 

Acts  xviii.  26:  "And  he  began  to  speak,  boldly  in  the  syna- 
gogue': whom,  when  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  had  heard,  they  took 
him  imto  them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly." 

Hearing  ApoUos  in  the  synagogue,  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  soon 
ascertained,  that  though  acquainted  with  the  gospel  in  prophecy,  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  gospel  in  its  fulfilment  But  they  did  not 
correct  his  mistakes  as  to  facts  openly  in  the  synagogue.  They 
"took  him  unto  them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God," 
which  he  already  knew  in  part^  "more  perfectly:"  that  is  to  say, 
they  told  him  that  the  Saviour  had  come,  and  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, as  John  had  declared,  was  the  Christ ;  that  he  had  exhibited 
his  wisdom  in  teaching,  his  power  in  working  miracles ;  that  he 
had  suffered  and  died  according  to  the  Scriptures,  risen  again, 
ascended  into  heaven;  that  he  had  poured  out  his  Spirit,  com- 
manded his  gospel  to  be  preached  among  the  nations ;  that  he  had 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  ordered  it  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ;  that  thou- 
sands (comprehending  many  of  the  disciples  of  John)  were  con- 
verted and  so  baptized  by  the  apostles. 

This  was  an  hour  rich  in  blessing  to  ApoUos ;  a  meeting  most 
happy  to  his  soul  with  weU-informed  Christians.    He  heard  their 
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(JiBoouTse  vrMi  delighted  attention,  learned  muck  in  a  short  time, 
and  put  his  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  glorious  gospel  now  unfolded,  to  immediate  public  use. 

We  are  not  told  that  ApoUos  was  baptized,  or  that  he  preached 
at  Ephesus,  for  the  sacred  historian  studies  brevity.  Much  is  left 
to  be  inferred  from  what  the  apostles  did  at  Jerusalem,  firom  that 
fervency  of  spirit  which  marked  the  ohaiaoter  of  this  ek>quent 
man,  and  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

We  know  that  ApoUos  soon  set  out  with  AquUa  and  Fiiscilla 
for  Corinth,  to  strengthen  the  disciples  there,  as  Paul  was  now 
daily  expected  to  arrive  at  Ephesus.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  no 
doubt  told  him  with  what  success  Paul  had  preached  at  Corinth^ 
told  him  that  he  ought  be  more  useM  in  that  dly  than  elsewhere, 
and  persuaded  him  to  go. 

27th  verse:  "And  when  he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  AchaiSy 
(of  which  Corinth  was  the  chief  city,)  the  brethren  wrot^  (for  the 
primitive  churches  were  vigilant,  and  regulated  their  i»x)ceedings 
in  relation  to  foreigners,  in  the  absence  of  the  apostles,  by  written 
testimonials  or  certificates,)  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive 
ApoUos."  They  did  receive  him;  for,  "When  he  was  come,  he 
helped  them  much  who  had  believed  through  grace."  But  he  did 
more  than  instruct  and  animate  beUevers;  for,  (Acts  xvuL  28,) 
"He  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  (in  their 
synagogues,)  showing  by  tiie  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ" 
ApoUos  at  Corinth  exerted  his  superior  talents  in  the  great  cause  in 
which  he  was  now  enlisted.  Wherever  an  opportunity  was  afforded, 
he  publicly  addressed  the  Jews^  calling  them  to  consider  the 
ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  to  behold  their 
accomplishment  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nor  were  his  labors  ex- 
pended in  vain,  for  "  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,"  so  that  no 
doubt  was  left  upon  their  minds:  "(Jw^areA^yxea^ai" — he  exhib- 
ited unanswerable  arguments;  confuted  them  when  they  attempted 
to  reply,  such  was  their  conviction.  The  subject  was,  that  Jeaut 
was  Ohrist;  Jesus,  who  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  preached 
by  his  apostles.  He  proved  that  this  Jesus  was  the  long-expected 
Messiah,  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies  in  the  time 
of  his  coming,  birth,  descent,  person,  life,  works,  sufferings  and 
glory. 

Many  were  convinced.    This  fiust  we  learn  fix>m  the  reproving 
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laogoage  of  Paul :  for,  among  the  BTimeious  convertB,  some  said, 
"I  am  of  Paul,"  others,  " I  am  of  Apollos."  (1  Cor.  iii  4r-9.)  Prom 
Oorinth  the  eloquent  ApoUos  travelled  to  other  places.  (1  Cor. 
zvL  12.)  From  Titus  iii  18,  we  learn  that  he  w^it  to  Crete; 
whence,  Jerome  thinks,  he  afterwards  returned  with  Titus  to  Co- 
rinth. But  one  writer  makes  him  the  bishop  of  Corinth,  and 
another  the  bishop  of  Csesarea — altogether  uncertain.  We  know 
that  he  was  an  eminent  man  and  Mthful  minister  of  Christ; 
where  he  ended  his  days  we  know  not 

Exposition  op  Acts,  Chafteb  xix. 

We  now  open  the  nineteenth  chapter,  in  which  the  acts  of  the 
apostle  Paul  while  at  Ephesus  are  recorded.  Yerse  1 :  ''  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul,  having 
passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came  to  Ephesus."  Paul  had  vis- 
ited and  strengthened  the  disciples  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  now 
passes  through  the  northern  or  upper  coasts,  ^^ra  avi&Tepiica  fi^," 
of  Asia  Minor  along  the  JSgean  sea,  as  Bithynia,  Mysia,  Phrygia, 
and  Lydia,  (see  1  Mace.  iii.  87 ;  vi  1 ;  2  Mace.  L  28-25,)  called  the 
upper  la^ds  and  provinces.  From  these  provinces,  Paul ''  came  to 
Ephesus,"  as  he  had  promised,  to  the  joy  of  the  brethren.  In  Eph- 
esus, he  determined. to  stay  a  longer  time  to  advance  the  cause  of 
gospel  truth,  by  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  whom  he  had  not  yet 
addressed,  and  who  were  usually  in  great  numbers  congregated  at 
Ephesus^  a  commercial  and  literary  city,  firom  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Now  at  Ephesus,  where  Christians  existed,  the  apostle  found 
"  certain  disciples."  They  were,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by  the 
usual  profession  of  faith,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  but  disciples  in  a 
certain  degree.    This  Paul  ascertained,  as  we  shall  see  from 

Verse  2:  "He  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy 
XJhost  since  ye  believed?"  These  disciples  "believed:"  what  did 
they  believe?  We  answer,  the  word  of  the  Lord  communicated 
by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  All 
this  received  with  the  heart,  constituted  them  pardoned  sinners ; 
but  as  it  was  true  that  new  revelations  had  been  made  since  John 
preached,  revelations  of  vast  moment,  so  ihehelief  of  iheseimportant 
tnUhs  was  required  to  an  admission  to  Christian  baptism. 
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Wliat  dootiine  John  the  Baptist  taught,  how  much  his  disciples 
knew,  we  have  before  stated.  Now,  as  those  who  knew,  like  Apol- 
los,  John's  baptism,  these  twelve  disciples  were  known  to  the 
Christians  at  Ephesns,  who,  telling  the  apostle  Paul  that  they  were 
in  a  state  to  hear  and  believe  the  gospel,  he  addressed  ihem  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  "  truth  oAUxBtn 
Jesijap  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  and 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  He  therefore  asked 
them.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost?  ''And  they  said  unto 
him.  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost."    These  words  require  some  explanation.    We  remark : 

The  Holy  Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost  is  the  third  Person  in  the  God* 
head.  His  existence  and  operations  were  early  revealed.  The 
ancient  Scriptures  speak  much  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  ancient 
saints  sang  of  his  power  in  the  Church.  All  the  disciples  of  John 
knew  that  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost  He  told  them  that  the  Messiah 
''  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire." 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  name  of  Holy  Ghost  is  in  many 
passages  used  for  his  operations  and  gifts,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary. Thus,  John  vii.  89 :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
given."  Surely  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his.  ordinary  operations  had 
long  been  given  to  all  the  renewed,  and  also  sometimes  in  his  ex- 
traordinary gifts  to  the  prophets  of  old,  to  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  etc. ; 
but  there  was  to  be.  an  eoi^rojordinary  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  after  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  as  an  illustrious  evidence 
of  his  Messiahship,  and  extraordinary  gifts  were  to  be  imparted. 
Now  these  gifia  and  operations,  which  in  John  vii.  are  called  "  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  were  not  yet  given,  "because  that  Jesus  was  not 
yet  glorified." 

Now,  when  the  apostle  Paul  asked  those  disciples  of  John,  "  Have 
ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed?"  and  they  replied, 
"  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost,"  it  is  obvious  that  the  words  "  Holy  Ghost"  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  John  vii. — referring,  not  to  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  to  his  ordinary  operations  in  grace  and  redemption,  but 
to  his  miraculous  gifts  and  extraordinary  operations.  The  sense 
of  Paul's  question  is,  "  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his 
extraordinary  communications  or  gifts,  since  ye  believed?"  For, 
it  is  well  known  that  such  communications  were  made  after  the 
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day  of  Pentecost,  and  nsuallj  after  the  converts  had  jnst  received 
Christian  baptism. 

The  answer  of  those  disciples  corresponded  with  the  sense  of  the 
question :  ''  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
whether  the  Holy  Ghost  be  given  in  any  extraordinary  oommuni- 
cations."  That  such  is  the  only  sense  which  the  words  in  their 
connection  admit  of,  is  evident,  first,  from  the  &ct  that  these 
twelve  persons  were  regarded  as  pious,  by  the  brethren.  Second, 
from  the  fisu^t  that  the  apostle  Paul  accounted  them  sincere  be* 
lievers  so  far  as  they  had  heard  the  Word  of  God.  Had  the  apos* 
tie  considered  them  to  be  impenitent,  unconv^i;ed  and  unbelieving 
sinners,  he  would  have  called  them  to  repentance  and  to  &ith ;  he 
would  have  instructed  them  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
his  ordinary  operations  to  produce  faith  and  repentance,  and  not 
have  spoken  to  them  of  John's  baptism.  Third,  from  the  fact  that 
when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  was  instantly  em- 
braced as  their  Saviour,  and  they  were  immediately  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Understanding  then  that  these  disciples  had  been  baptized  be* 
fore,  but  had  not  received  any  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  apostle  asked, 

Verse  8 :  "  And  he  said  unto  them.  Unto  what  then  were  ye 
baptized  ?"  Unto  what  profession  of  faith  then  were  ye  baptized  ? 
"And  they  said,  Unto  John's  baptism."  This  answer  instantly 
explained  the  whole  matter;  for  the  apostle  knew  that  no  extra- 
ordinary communications  of  the  Holy  Ghost  attended  John's  bap- 
tism, as  it  did  not  belong  to  the  new  dispensation.  The  narrative 
proceeds, 

Verse  4 :  "  Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,"  not  that  they  now  believed 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  they  did  not  know  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  baptized  in  the  na7n£  of  Ae  Lord  Jesiis;  but, 
"  that  they  should  believe  in  him  who  should  come  after  him,  that 
is,"  says  Paul,  "  on  Christ  Jesus,"  who  did  come  after  him :  for 
John  himself  had  long  been  baptizing  before  he  himself  knew  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  therefore  he  could  not  call  on  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  baptized,  "  to  believe  on  Christ  Jesus ; "  and  many 
baptized  by  John  had  returned  home,  some  to  distant  countries, 
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and  were  Tiot  present  at  Joidan,  whea  John  bj  special  revelation 
from  God  pointed  to  Jesus  and  said, "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  "  etc. ; 
and  consequently,  like  Apollos  and  these  twelve  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  they  did  not  know  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  could 
not  believe  on  Christ  Jesus,  any  more  than  the  heathen  can  who 
never  heard  of  his  name. 

But  now  through  the  preaching  of  Paul,  these  twelve  heard  that 
*' Christ  Jesus,"  that  crucified  one,  that  risen  one,  who  had  ''fin* 
ished  the  work  which  the.  Father  had  given  him  to  do,  and  been 
received  up  into  glory,  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things,"  was  that  Saviour  who  came  after  John,  and  on  whom  John 
exhorted  them  to  believe. 

Verse  5 :  And  through  grace  given,  these  twelve  persons,  "  when 
they  heard  this  "  gospel  preached  by  Paul,  of  which  instructive 
preaching  but  a  little  is  here  recorded,  as  the  substance  might  be 
easily  gathered  &om  the  context — ^I  say,  when  those  disciples 
heard  this,  "  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

The  historian  does  not  say  that  these  persons  were  baptized  by 
Paul,  for  this  apostle  tells  us  that  he  seldom  administered  the 
ordinance  of  baptism*  But  whether  baptism  on  this  occasion  was 
administered  by  Paul,  or  by  some  of  his  fellow-laborers,  certain  it 
is,  those  twelve  disciples  who  had  been  baptized  by  John,  were 
now  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Nor 
was  this  a  rAapUsm^  for  tiie  ordinances  were  distinct:  though 
water  was  used,  yet  these  believers  were  now  for  the  first  time 
<<  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  united  to  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ 

It  is  then  denied  that  these  persons  were,  at  the  time  Paul  con« 
ferred  with  tliem,  baptist  at  dU.  And  how  is  the  plain  historical 
&ct  attempted  to  be  set  aside,  by  those  who  wish  to  make  out 
John's  baptism  to  he  the  same  with  the  New  Testament  baptism? 
Li  this  strange  way :  They  say  that  the  fifth  verse  does  not  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  twelve  disciples,  and  are  not  the  words  of 
Luke,  but  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  designed  by  him  to 
describe  what  occurred  at  John's  baptism;  and  therefore  to  be 
understood  as  if  it  were  said,  ''John  said  unto  the  people,  that 
they  should  believe  in  him  who  should  come  after  him;  that  is, 
on  Christ  Jesus ;"  and  when  they,  the  people  collected  at  Jordan 
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Beyeral  years  before,  heard  this  preaching  of  John,  they  the  people 
were  baptized  by  John  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  JesuB. 

Against  this  hard-songht  constmction  many  arguments  may  be 
brought,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  few;  premising, 

First  That  the  misinterpretation  originates  in  representing  the 
concluding  part  of  the  fourth  verse,  containing  these  words,  '''that  is, 
on  Christ  Jesus,"  to  be  the  language  of  John  the  Baptist  ]  whereas 
they  are  evidently  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  designating  who 
he  was  who  came  after  John,  namely,  Christ  Jesus;  for  John 
baptized  many  thousands,  before  he  knew,  as  we  have  before  ob* 
'  served,  that  Jestis  was  ike  Christ :  hence  he  could  not  have  exhorted 
the  people  "to  believe  on  Christ  Jesus;"  and  hence  we  find  also 
that  Apollos  and  other  disciples  of  John  did  not  know  that  Jesus 
was  Christ.    But, 

Secondly.  That  exposition  rests  upon  two  &lse  facts : 

1.  That  John  said  unto  the  people  at  Jordan,  that  they  should 
believe  on  Christ  Jesus ;  which  he  did  not  and  could  not  do.  He 
said  no  more  on  this  point,-  than  that  th€  people  should  "believe 
on  him  who  should  come  after  him." 

2.  That  he  baptized  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
This  he  never  did,  and,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  he  could  not 
do.  The  disciples  of  John  were  not  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  It  is  absurd  to  think  so  for  a  moment ;  and  such  an 
idea  is  contradicted  by  all  the  facts  recorded  respecting  the  minis^ 
try  and  baptism  of  John. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  any,  that  by  "  Christ  Jesus,"  no  other 
is  meant  than  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary,  according  to  the  flesh.  Now 
let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  John  baptized  in  the  name  of 
this  person,  this  Jesus  of  Nazareih;  what  would  have  been  the 
result?    We  answer: 

(1.)  That  Christ  would  have  been  known,  and  there  could  have 
been  no  inquiry  who  he  was,  nor  any  question  proposed  to  John 
whether  he  himself  was  the  Christ. 

(2.)  It  w'ould  have  been  foolish  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  conceal  that 
he  was. the  Messiah ;  foolish  to  say  to  his  disciples,  "  Tell  no  man 
of  it,"  when  John  the  Baptist  was  proclaiming  abroad,  every  time 
he  baptized,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  great  Messiah ;  when 
every  body  must  have  known  it    But  every  body  (not  even 
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John's  intimate  disciples)  neither  knew  nor  believed  it ;  which  is  a 
conclusive  proof  that  John  did  not  say  to  the  people,  that  "  they 
should  believe  on  Christ  Jesus,"  nor  baptize  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

(S.)  If  John  had  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  so  many  thou- 
sands would  not  have  come  to  his  baptism.  This  is  evident  froiv 
all  the  gospel  histories,  and  from  the  temper  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple when  they  were  told  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah. 

(4.)  Add  to  which,  if  John,  baptizing,  told  the  people  to  believe 
on  Ohiist  Jesus,  he  could  not  say  that  they  should  believe  on  him 
who  should  come  after  hirn^  for  then  Christ  was  already  come.  But 
on  whom  did  Paul  lay  his  hands?  on  the  people  of  Judea?  No, 
but  on  the  very  persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  This  is  the  natural  construction ;  every  other  is 
forced  and  contradictory  of  well-known  facts. 

We  conclude  then,  that  the  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus  wero 
(and  this  was  the  sentiment  of  all  the  Christian  fathers)  baptized 
with  Christian  baptism  after  they  had  received  the  baptism  of 
John ;  and  hence  it  is  plain  that  there  could  have  been  no  identity 
between  the  one  institute  and  the  other. 

But  we  shall  here  subjoin  two  additional  arguments  in  support 
of  our  doctrine,  viz : 

9.  John's  ministry  and  baptism  tuere  Umited  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
0ie  land  of  Aeirfxffiers:  for  the  Gentiles  were  not  called.  Hence 
his  baptism  could  not  have  been  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church,  etc 

10.  The  Abrahamic  covenant,  of  which  the  new  economy  is  a 
more  tvHl  dispensation,  inditded  infants.  But  John  did  not  baptize 
infants.  And  would  their  baptism  have  been  strange  to  the  Jews  ? 
By  no  means.  This  people  circumcised  every  day  male  infants ; 
they  baptized  the  infents  of  proselytes.  Why  then  did  not  John 
baptize  them  7  Because  his  ministry  and  baptism  had  a  special 
object  in  view.  They  were  merely  preparative;  and  as  such, 
infents  could  not  receive  them.  Adults  alone  could,  by  John's 
ministry,  be  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  was  ready  to 
be  revealed. 

I  have  done  with  the  arguments  which  prove/that  the  baptism 
of  John  was  not  the  baptism  of  Christ.  If  now  this  doctrine  be 
established,  that  there  is  no  identity  existing  between  the  baptism 
of  John  and  the  baptism  commanded  to  be  administered  by  the 
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Saviour,  although  in  all  water  haptisma  of  a  religious  character  there 
must  be  many  points  of  similarity,  then  we  are  led  to  infer  two 
things  of  moment,  viz: 

(1.)  That  the  baptism  of  John  was  not  a  sacrament,  and  espe- 
cially that  it  was  not  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion and  Church. 

(2.)  That  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  John's  baptism  to 
determine  any  fact  in  relation  to  Christian  baptism ;  and  that  the 
practice  of  John  in  baptizing,  whether  as  to  place,  subject,  mode, 
or  obligation,  can  be  no  aitiharitative  example  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  administering  that  baptism  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Saviour  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Church,  as  a  visible  sign  and 
seal  of  the  everlasting  covenant 

Much  of  what  has  been  contended  for  by  the  enemies  of  in£uit 
church-membership,  is  drawn  immediately  from  the  ministry  and 
baptism  of  John.  But  these  deductions  are  unwarrantable.  The 
Lord  Christ  himself  was  present  in  his  Church,  and  it  belonged  to 
him  as  Eang  in  Zion  to  institute  in  person  the  eacraments  of  the 
New  Covenant,  which,  though  positive  institutes,  are  by  his  will 
to  be  standing  ordinances  of  grace,  and  binding  laws  of  his  king- 
dom. 

I  shall  close  this  lecture  with  a  few  remarks  on  thebaptism  which 
ourLord^s  disciples,  by  his  order,  administered  before  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead. 

The  record  of  this  feet,  that  our  Lord  during  his  public  ministry 
ordered  his  disciples  to  baptize,  we  find  in  John  iii,  22,  etc. :  ^^Afier 
these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
there  he  tarried  with  them,  and  bcg^Hzed."  Yeise  2S :  "  And  John  also 
was  baptizing  in  Enon,"eto.  Verse  26  2  ''Then  there  arose  a  question 
between  some  of  John's  disciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying." 
Verse  26 :  ''And  they  came  unto  John  and  said  unto  him,  Babbi,  he 
that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness, 
behold  llie  same  bi^tizeth,  and  all  men  come  xmto  him."  Also  in 
John  iv.  1, 2 :  "  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees 
had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John, 
(though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples,)  he  left 
Judea  Mid  departed-  again  into  Galilee."  Let  us  examine  these 
records. 

1.  "After  these  things,"  says  the  evangelist — ^that  is  to  say,  after 
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wliat  liad  transpired  at  Jerusalem  at  the  passoyer,  (wUch  was  the 
first  kept  by  the  Sayioar  after  his  baptism  and  public  manifes- 
tation of  himself  in  his  prophetical  office,)  he  determined  to  let  his 
light  shine  upon  the  three  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  Galilee.  We  therefore  read  of  his  acts  in  Judea  in  John  iii ;  of 
those  in  Samaria,  iv.  42 ;  of  those  in  Galilee,  iv.  43-54.  At  the 
city,  therefore,  Jesus  did  not  remain  long  after  the  passoyer;  but 
"  came  with  his  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judea,  and  there  he 
tarried  with  them  and  baptized." 

Here  let  me  remark,  that  "Judea"  at  this  day  comprehended 
the  lands  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  and  also  Philistia 
and  Idumea^  all  the  country  south  of  Samaria  and  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  extended  in  some  directions  beyond  Jordan.  (See  Matt,  xix.  1.) 

2.  In  Judea,  and  not  far  from  Jordan,  our  Lord  "tarried  with 
his  disciples  "  a  considerable  time,  until  John  was  cast  into  prison, 
preaching  the  Word  with  much  eflSsct :  this  is  proved  by  the  con- 
fluence of  people  to  his  baptism,  a  confluence  so  great  that  it 
excited  the  envy  of  the  disciples  of  John.  And  there  he  "  bap- 
tized," not  administering  the  ordinance  to  any  himself,  but  acting 
by  his  disciples.  John  iv.  2 :  "  For  Jesus  himself  baptized  not^ 
but  his  disciples." 

8.  Now  this  baptism^  administered  there  by  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  we  contend,  was  not  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  after- 
wards  instituted  by  the  risen  Saviour  as  a  standing  ordinance  of 
the  New  Testament  Church,  but  a  baptism  like  that  of  John, 
merely  preparative,  administered  for  a  short  time,  and  to  those  who 
confessed  their  sins  and  professed  to  look  for  the  Messiah  as  a 
spiritual  Saviour.    Our  arguments  are  the  following : 

(1.)  It  appears  that  the  faith  required  in  John's  baptism  had  not 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  its  object,  and  that  it  vhis  not  administered  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  for  if  it  had  been,  Jean's  disciples 
would  have  regarded  Jesus  as  the  Saviour,  would  have  felt 
themselves  bound  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  could 
not  have  spoken  and  acted  as  they  are  stated  to^have  done  in  John 
iii.,  and  could  not  have  been  surprised  "  that  all  men  came  to 
him." 

Equally  obvious  is  it,  that  in  their  baptizing,  our  Lord's  disciples 
did  not  require  that  men  should  believe  that  he  was  the  Messiah: 
for  this  requirement  would  have  been  the  most  formal  and  sacred 
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prookmation  of  that  &ct ;  wotdd  have  settled  the  whole  matter  at 
onoe ;  wotild  have  made  a  great  noise  and  serioiis  eommotion  among 
the  JeYTB.  But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  all  that  the  evan- 
gelists write  in  relation  to  the  people  knowing,  believing,  and  oon 
fessing  that  Jesus  of  Na^o^th  was  the  Christ.  Our  Lord's  own 
words  and  conduct  contradict  it* 

(2.)  So  many  would  not  have  been  baptized  bj  the  disciples  in 
Judea,  if  at  their  baptism^  thej  had  known  and  acknowledged  (as 
is  required  of  adults  in  Christian  baptism)  that  Jesus  of  Nazsareth 
was  the  Christ.  No,  multitudes  woidd  have  hesitated ;  **  for  Jesus 
was  despised  and  rejected  by  the  Jew?,  they  hid  their  faces  from 
hinu'^  The  Pharisees  and  rulers  would  have  made  great  exposition. 
The  history  of  our  Lord's  life  would  have  been  very  di&rent  from 
what  it  is. 

(S.)  This  baptism  by  the  disciples,  like  that  of  John,  was  only  a 
temporary  observance ;  it  soon  ceased  to  be  observed ;  it  was  dis- 
continued with  that  of  John,  whereas^  had  it  been  a  sacrament  of 
the  covenant,  the  disciples  would  have  continued  to  baptize  wher- 
ever their  Master  went  His  baptism,  from  their  increasing  num- 
ber in  various  plaoes,  would  have  been  often  mentioned;  but  no 
reference  whatever  is  had  to  our  Saviour's  baptizing  after  John's 
death« 

(4.)  That  baption  by  OUT  Lord's  disciples  could  not  belong  to  the 
New  Testament  dispei^sation  and  Church,  for  these  were  not  yet 
in  being.  Our  Lord  said,  '^  Bepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  haruV^ 

(5.)  I  shall  but  add  that  our  Lord,  for  a  short  time,  directed  his 
disciples  to  baptize — 

i.  To  aid  John  in  the  work  of  prq>aration ; 

iL  To  prepare  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  their  future  apoe^ 
tolic  duties,  among  which  is  the  administration  of  Holy  Baptism, 
in  his  goi^l  kingdom. 


LECTURE    XXIII. 


HOLT  BAfTISH — TSS  SCBJXOT  OOSTDiVKD. 
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CmtlSTIAN  BAPTISM. 

Hayikg  disposed,  first)  of  the  baptism  of  the  Jewish  proselytes ; 
second,  of  the  baptism  of  John ;  and  third,  of  the  baptism  which  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  administered  for  ashort  time  bjthe  hands  of  his 
disciples,  we  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  concerning  that  Holy 
Baptism  which  our  Saviour  instituted  after  his  resurrection,  which 
has  come  in  ihe  place  of  circumcision,  and  which  is  one  of  the  two 
sacraments  of  the  Kew  Testament  Church,  yiz : 

Christiak  Baptism. 

To  this  important  ordinance  and  holy  sacrament  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  worship,  belong  three  things,  viz : 

L  Its  DocrntrsTE ; 

n.  Its  History;  and 

in.  Its  Pastoral  Adkinistration. 

The  last  article,  viz:  the  administration  of  baptism  by  the 
minister  of  the  Word,  is  that  alone  which  falls*under  tjie^l^ead  of 
Pastoral  Theology :  but  as  the  proper  admimstra|don  of  the^  holy 
sacraments  stands  inseparably  connected  with  tjteir  SooHney  I'^shall 
in  the  first  place  briefly  discourse,         •  •  * 

L  Or  THK  Doctrinb  of  Holt  BAl»rfiJif . 

Many  truths  belong  to  the  dootrine  of  Bqytism,  which  may 
be  classed  under,  •  •  •. 

1.  Its  name; 

2.  Its  Divine  institution ; 
8.  Its  visible  sign ; 
4.  Thing  signified ; 
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6.  Union  or  agreement  of  the  two ; 

6.  Its  partakers ;  and 

7.  Its  end. 

1.  The  TutTne, 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  is  scriptoral, 
"  j3a7rri(yji*a."    (Matt  iii.  7 ;  xxi  15 ;  Bom.  vi.  4.) 

The  verb  "jSc^fjirilw,"  fix)m  "/5a7rr^,"  is  used  by  the  inspired 
writers  in  relation  to  this  Christian  sacrament,  and  vH  relation  to 
various  washings  with  water,  both  religious  and  civil.  Hence  the 
noun  " PaTTTlafHi^^  as  well  as  the  verbs  from  which  it  is  derived, 
have  been  variously  applied  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

First.  LiteroMy. 

Some  of  these  various  applications  of  those  terms,  it  will  here 
be  proper  to  notice. 

1.  Those  terms  are  used  to  express  literally^  and  for  civil  and 
ceremonial  purposes,  the  cleansing  and  purifying  of  human  bodies 
and  articles  of  domestic  use,  by  washing  them  with  water. 

(1.)  With  respect  to  human  bodies,  so  fer  as  cleansing  them  by 
dipping  or  immersing  them  in  water  is  expressed  by  those  terms, 
there  is  no  dispute  whatever. 

(2.)  But  human  bodies  may  be  washed  without  being  immersed 
into  the  water,  and  such  washing  is  also  called  '*a  baptizing  of 
them:"  *"For  the  Pharisees,  and  cdl  the  Jews,  except  they  wash 
(vf0wvTcw)  their  hands,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 
When  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash  {fiatniamrraC) 
they  eat*  not."  The  hands  are  washed  by  aflfusion  of  water  and  rub- 
bing them,  as  we  wash  other  articles.  To  suppose  that ''  aU  the 
Jews"%Jn  tcomin^from  market  immersed  their  bodies,  when  they 
wadied^i;  bap^ed,  would  give  much  water  and  a  bathing-room 
in  e.f^rf  .fifcnily^p^  yi^every  city;  but  water  was  not  plenty  in  Ju- 
'dea»Jhrougli  thpyear,  01)4  J'h®  convenience  of  immersion  daily  was 
denied  t& thousand^  of^femlies. 
"  '(8.)  Take  the  api)li(^fion  of  the  noun  PanTlcfia^  in  Mark  viL,  to 
articles  of  domestieyua^'alfd.  washing  without  immersion  must  be 
meant:  "And  many  omer  t*|p4Qgs  there  be  which  they  have  re- 
ceived to  hold,  as*  the  wa8hiiigy{/%»7r«<T/Ltov,  the  baptisms)  of  cups, 
pots  and  brazen  ve88elfl,'-and  JpW^/'  Now  cups  may  be  immersed 
into  water,  but  tables  or  dmcK^  tievif  were. 
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(4.)  Nay,  those  terms  are  used  to  express  also  the  application 
of  water  by  asperaion  or  springing,  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2:  "Moreover, 
brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  how  that  all  our 
&thers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea;  and 
were  all  baptized  unto  Mose^in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  Here 
let  me  observe,  first,  that  the  apostle  used  a  phraseology  in  the 
second  verse  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  This  people  were  accustomed 
to  say  of  proselytes  whom  they  baptized,  that  "  they  were  bap- 
tized unto  Moses."  So  the  apostle  here  says  of  the  Israelites, 
i<  that  they  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses ;"  brought  under  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  laws  delivered  by  Moses.  But,  secondly,  so  far 
as  the  application  of  material  water  is  expressed  in  this  case,  those 
fathers  were  not  immersed  or  dipped  either  in  the  cloud  or  in  the 
sea ;  for  they  were  "  under  the  cloud,"  which  was  elevated  high 
above  them,  and  they  were  tvalkmg  on  dry  land  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  not  touched  at  all  by  its  waters,  excepting  that  sprays 
from  the  cloud  and  the  sea  alighted  on  them,  which  is  qmnkling. 

We  do  not  therefore  regard  the  Baptist  writers  as  arguing  cor- 
rectly, when  they  tell  us  that  " /3a7rTi|ci),"  from  "jSaTrrw,"  to  dip  or 
immerse,  carries  in  its  primary  signification  the  idea  of  immersion. 
nor  do  we  listen  to  those  who  say  that  ^^  dyeing  or  staimng*^  is  the 
primary  sense  of  those  terms ;  for,  admitting  all  they  say  to  be 
true,  it  is  still  a  &ct,  that  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  the 
saored  writers  have  used  ''/Jairri^"  and  "/Jairrl^x^"  to  express 
other  applications  of  water  in  baptizing  than  that  which  is  effected 
by  immersion.  K  therefore  immersion  is  to  be  proved  the  only 
scriptural  mode  of  baptism,  it  must  be  done  by  other  arguments 
than  what  can  be  derived  from  the  primary  meaning  of  those 
terms.    But  more  of  this  hereafter.    We  hasten  to  remark, 

2.  Once  again,  that  those  terms  are  used  to  express  the  various 
ablutions  and  water-cleansings  required  by  the  ceremonial  laws  of 
the  ancient  covenaut.  Thus  (Heb.  ix.  10)  the  apostle  Paul  tells 
us,  "that  the  first  tabernacle  stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks,  and 
divers  washings^  icdl  6tat(fopoi^  )9a7rr^ioZ{*,  and  carnal  ordinances,  im- 
posed on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation." 

In  these  "baptisms,"  a  word  in  which  the  apostle  (per  metony- 
miam  speciei  pro  genere)  designs  to  include  all  kinds  of  purifioa- 
tions  by  water  required  by  the  laws  of  Moses^  we  find  the  application 
of  water,  not  only  by  immersing  the  body,  but  by  washing  a 
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membear  of  it  at  the  layer.  To  mention  one  inBfatnoe  hero  will  be 
sufficieut  Dent.  xL  80,  81:  ^^And  he  set  the  layer  between  tha 
tent  of  the  oongregation  and  the  altar,  and  pat  water  theie  to 
wash  withal:  and  Moses  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  washed  their 
hands  and  their  feet  thereat."  Now  this  washing  of  hands  and 
feet  at  the  layer,  the  Spirit  of  God  calls  a  baptism  in  JSeb.  yL  2, 
where  he  speaks  "  of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms."  The  apostle  is 
considered  by  many  to  refer  to  these  baptisms  of  yarious  kinds 
under  the  law. 

Lastly,  it  is  agreed  that  those  terms  are  also  used  to  express  the 
sacramental  application  of  water  in  holy  Ohristian  b^>tisnL 

Sbcond.  Figuratively, 

I  now  hasten  to  obserye,  that  those  terms  are  also  by  a  fisoniliar 
figure  of  speech  employed  to  signify, 

1.  The  ezp^ience  of  oyerwhehning  affliction  and  sonow 
Mark  x.  88 :  ^^  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  (the  sons  of  Zebedee,) 
Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask:  can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink 
of?  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?" 
By  baptism,  here,  our  Lord  means  the  pressure  of  great  trials  and 
exquisite  sufferings ;  such  as  the  Psalmist  compared  to  the  oyer- 
whelming  wayes  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm — *'Thy  wayes  and  bU- 
lows  haye  gone  oyer  me." 

^.  Figuratiyely,  also,  those  terms  express  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  both  extraordinary  and  ordinary.  This  is  called  the 
"baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  When  the  power  of  this  Spirit 
was  displayed  in  extraordinary  communications  to  the  apostles; 
when,  .''  like  a  refining  fire,"  he  purified  the  hearts  of  sinnero  from 
the  dross  and  impurities  of  sin,  then  did  he  administer  that  epirii* 
ual  baptism. 

3.  There  is  but  one  passage  more  in  which  the  term  '^  baptized" 
is  employed,  which  here  may  ask  for  some  attention.  The  place 
is  1  Oor.  xy.  29 :  ^'  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  Jar 
the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead  ?  and  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  eyery  hour  ?" 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  Paul's  writin§pa,  to 
be  explained  Hence  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most 
learned  Commentators,  and  their  opinions  haye  been  almost  as 
yarious  as  their  names. 

Evidently  the  apostle  is  maintaining  against  gainsayers  the 
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dootrine  of  the  resansolaoa  fieom  the  dead ;  and  some  gappoeer 
that  in  rafiarringto  acme  pxactice  in  suppoit  of  this  doctrine,  he 
brings  tip  the  leqnitements  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  relation  to  the 
nndeann^  contracted  by  those  who  touched  a  dead  bodj,  and 
to  the  ceremonies  which  were  demanded  for  their  purification.  The 
law  you  will  find  in  Numb«  xix.  11,  12,  IS,  14,  eta  These  cere- 
monies have  been  interpreted  to  signify  spiritual  resurrection,  and 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Be  this  as  it  may,  ''  the  sprinkling 
of  the  water  of  separation"  upon  one  thus  undean,  the  Jews 
denominated  (mark  I)  a  Inyptism,  Hence  Jesus  Sirach  speaks  of 
^^uch  a  one  as  ^'  Panriiofuvog  xm6  ve«pot;/^  which  refers  to  the  purifi- 
cation by  water  after  touching  a  dead  body.  The  apostle  now 
speaks  of  ''  U  fiamrliofuviH  imep  r^iv  veupcov,"  and  his  aigument  is, 
why  those  laws  and  ceremonies,  in  relation  to  those  who  were 
defiled  by  reaacm  of  touching  the  dead,  were  all  along  observed, 
which  laws  and  ceremonies  pointed  to  a  future  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  "if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead?" 

This  exposition,  though  it  surely  merits  deep  consideration,  is 
not  satisfactory  to  many.  You  can  read  another  explanation  of 
these  words  in  Soott ;  and  another  still  in  other  commentaries,  in 
which  the  apostle  is  suj^posed  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  certain 
heretics  who  denied  a  Juture  resurrection^  and  yet  baptized  some 
living  person  in  the  place  of  a  friend  who  had  died  unbaptized, 
Beftiting  them  therefore  firom  their  own  practice,  which  he  by  no 
means  intenda  to  approve,  the  apostle  asks,  "  Why  are  they  then 
baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?" 

This,  exposition  is  not  so  well  supported  as  the  former. 

I  shall  just  add,  that, 

(1.)  By  the  "  dead"  in  that  passage,  some  learned  men  under- 
stand, either  the  saints  '^  who  died  upon  their  beds  in  lively  hope 
of  a  future  resurrection,"  or  the  Christian  martyrs,  who  made  a 
noble  confession  of  their  fiuth,  rejoicing  in  the  assurance  of  their 
soul's  salvation,  and  of  their  future  glorious  resurrection. 

(2.)  By  the  "baptized  for  the  dead,"  they  understand  those  pet- 
sons  who  were  brought  to  receive  Christian  baptism,  when  they 
heard  the  testimony  of  dying  Christians ;  and  by  their  baptism^  to 
show  that  they  so  firmly  believed  in  the  promises  of  glory  and  a 
future  resurrection,  as  to  expose  themselves  by  their  Christian 
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professions  to  all  the  sufferings  and  dangers  which  the  martyrs 
had  encountered.  Hence  the  apostle  asks,  ''Why  are  we  in 
jeopardy  every  hour,  if  we  do  not  belieye  that  the  dead  shall 
rise?'' 

"The  passage  certainly  is  beset  with  difficulties ;  but  as  these  do 
not  affect  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of, 

2.  The  Divine  i^istitution  of  this  sacrament. 

(1.)  The  Son  of  God  incarnate  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  instituted  Holy  Baptism  to  be  a  sacrament  of  the  Abxa- 
hamic  covenant,  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 

(2.)  The  time  of  the  institution  of  this  sacrament,  was  after  our 
Lord  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Then,  when  the  eleven  by  his 
command  were  assembled  together,  "Jesus  came  and  sp&ke  unto 
them,  saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

i.  Our  Lord,  in  aid  of  John's  preparative  ministry,  had  directed 
his  disciples  to  preach,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand," 
and  to  baptize  with  water  for  a  short  season.  But  he  restrictecl 
them  to  the  Jews,  and  forbade  them  even  to  go  "  unto  the  cities 
of  the  Gentiles ;"  and  he  soon  recalled  them  from  the  work  <rf 
preaching.  Their  preachings  indeed  were  as  much  limited  in  re- 
spect of  tnUhs  to  be  made  known,  as*  their  baptism  was  to  place 
and  people ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  belonged  to  the  New 
Testament  dispensation. 

a.  But  now,  when  the  great  work  of  atonement  was  finished,  and 
the  Saviour  risen  from  the  dead,  he  institutes  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  for  the  use  BXid  benefit  of  the  New  Testament  Ohurch 
soon  to  be  gathered ;  a  sacrament  to  be  observed  by  all  nations 
who  receive  his  gospel,  and  to  be  observed  as  long  as  the  New 
Testament  dispensation  lasts.  He  therefore  said,  in  correspondence 
with  those  great  events  which  had  just  transpired,  "  Go  ye  and  dis- 
.ciple  aU  nations^  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  thein  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

(3.)  It  is  acknowledged  that  here  was  the  first  institution  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  though  our  Lord  had  before  this  sent  out  his  disci- 
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pies  to  preacb.  So  here  was  (he first  institution  ofsacramenJtcd  baptism^ 
for  the  use  of  the  Church  universal ;  although  our  Lord  had  before 
directed  the  same  disciples  to  baptize  with  water  among  the  Jews 
only,  who  still  remained  members  of  the  ancient  Church,  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  therefore  for  a  very  short  time.  Although  baptism  with 
water  had  long  been  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  although  our 
Lord  made  no  alteration  in  the  external  rite  of  baptism,  yet  the- 
sacrament  of  Holy  Biaptism  did  tiot  and  could  "not  exist  before 
those  words  were  spoken  by  him.  lightfoot  correctly  says,  "  He 
took  into  his  hands  baptism,  such  as  he  found  it,  adding  only 
this,  that  he  exalted  it  to  a  higher  character,  to  a  nobler  or  sacra* 
mental  purpose,  and  to  a  larger  use."  So  also  he  did,  as  we  shall 
herei^r  show,  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  Word  of  Qod  must  be  united 
to  the  visible  sign,  to  constitute  a  sacrament.  Now  when  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord  were  baptizing  before  his  death  and  resurrection, 
the  call  to  repentance  preceded  their  bapti^ng;  but  the  gospd 
Word  did  not  and  could  not  accompany  it  The  disciples  themselves 
did  not  know  at  the  time  that  their  Master  must  sujSer,  bleed,  die, 
and  rise  again  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  They  were  yet  too 
ignorant  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel  Word  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,  unfolded  as  they  are  in  the  ordinance  of  Chris- 
tian baptism. 

(4.)  This  baptism  then  being  divinely  appointed  to  be  a  sacra- 
ment of  the  New  Covenant,  it  must  he  observed  while  that  eoonomy 
continues^  to  which  it  belongs.  The  New  Testament  Church,  there- 
fore, must  administer  holy  baptism  to  all  in  her  communion. 

This  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  obligation  to  baptize  with  water 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Qhost,  is  rgected  by  the 
Socinians  and  the  Quakers. 

The  Socinians,  with  a  view  to  keep  out  of  view  the  divine 
majesty  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  contend  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Christians  need  not  be  baptized.  "  Water  baptism,"  they 
say,  "  seems  unnecessary  for  those  that  are  bom  of  Christians  and 
imitate  their  parents  in  the  profession  of  Christianity.  It  matters 
not  whether  such  be  baptized  or  not;  and  if  they  be,  it  is  all  one 
whether  it  be  at  their  adult  age  or  in  in&ncy."    We  answer : 
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i.  The  command  of  the  Saviour  is  of  higher  aulliozity  than  the 
notions  of  Socinns. 

iL  The  primitive  Christianfl  and  ancient  chnrchee  regarded  the 
law  of  baptism  as  binding  on  them. 

iii  Christian  baptism  has  not  come  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
baptism  of  proselytism,  which  was  not  a  Divine  institute,  but  in 
the  place  of  circumcision,  which  was  strictly  required  of  the  Jews 
in  their  generations.  To  argue  therefore,  from  the  baptism  adminis- 
tered to  the  Hebrews  at  Sinai,  and  abstintoce  of  their  descendants 
fiom  a  similar  rite,  to  the  neglect,  or  the  dispensing  of;  Christian 
baptism  by  the  posterity  of  Christian  people,  is  altogether  inconclu- 
sive, for  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 

The  Quakers  also  violate  the  law  of  God^s  house,  when  they 
teach,  that  baptism  by  water  is  no  longer  to  be  observed ;  and 
that  baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Who  told 
them  so?  No  inspired  servant  of  God:  for  if  Qeorg^  Fox  or 
William  Penn  were  inspired,  their  inspiration  should  have  been 
proved  by  miracles ;  but  they  exhibited  no  miraculous  gifts  or 
signs  of  a  Bivine  commission.    We  answer  fiirther : 

(i)  That  the  command  of  Christ  is  unrepealed  by  the  authority 
that  gave  it. 

(ii.)  That  it  was  water  baptism  that  our  Lord  instituted,  is  plain 
from  the  Gospels  and  Acts  and  Epistles,  from  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  office,  and  from  the 
whole  history  of  the  primitive  and  ancient  Church. 

(iii.)  That  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  either  extraordinary 
in  its  operations  and  gifts ;  and  this  the  Quakers  have  not,  nor 
can  it  now  be  conmiunicated  by  the  "laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
presbyters:"  or  it  is  ordinary,  consisting  in  his  sanctifying  influ- 
ences. Now  this  baptism  of  the  S^rit  cannot  be  administered  ly 
men;  but  our  Lord  commanded  his  aposUes  to  baptize. 

^v.)  The  internal  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  seen  n<Mr 
ascertained  by  men,  and  therefore  cannot  relate  to  the  laws  of  the 
visible  Church. 

(v.)  But  there  is  no  opposition  between  wntor  baptism  and  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  are  consistent. 

I  shall  only  add  here,  (as  brevity  must  be  studied  on  the  doc- 
trine, which  properly  belongs  to  Didactic  Theology,) 
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(vi)  That  tiie  Churcb,  £rom  its  first  organization,  has  been  a  vis- 
ible society ;  and  as  such|  those  in  its  communion,  whether  in&nts 
or  adultSi  (have  always  been  distinguished  by  some  visible  sacra- 
mental sign*  Such  a  sign  was  circumcision  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  now  "Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and 
baptism  must  be  perpetuated  as  the  visible  sign  of  admission  and 
standing  in  God's  covenant.    That^ 

(vii,)  ChxistianB  as  such  Mre  denominated  "  the  baptized  and  the 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus."  Their  spiritual  relations  themselves 
are  in  Scripture  expressed  by  language  which  implies  the  perpetual 
admmistratim  of  baptism,  and  which  cannot  be  applied  to  those 
who  are  unbaptized  with  water.  .Can  the  Quakers  be  described  as 
"  those  whose  bodies  have  been  washed  with  pure  water"?  But 
enou^  on  this  branch. 

luia  former  lecture  it  was  said  that  the  demits  of  a  sacrament 
consist,  first,  of  the  visible  sign  or  material  substance  used ;  and 
second,  of  the  actions  prescribed  in  the  Wotd  in  relation  to  that 
visible  sign. 

8.  The  el^nentj  or  visiblemgnj  in  baptism, 

(1.)  The  visible  sign  and  seal  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ia 
pure  natural  water  applied  to  the  human  body.  "Having  our^ 
bodies^"  says  the  apostle  Paul,  (Hob.  x.  22,)  "  washed  with  pure 
water."  The  water  must  be  in  that  state,  that  its  natural  operation 
and  effect  is  cleansing;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Peter,  that  it  is 
calculated  to  rempve  or  put  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh.  (1  Pet 
iii.  21.) 

Hence  water  so  mixed  with  earth,  or  any  other  substance,  so 
that  when  it  is  applied  to  the  body  it  defiles  it)  cannot  be  the  vis- 
ible sign  in  holy  baptism. 

Amid  the  corruptions  admitted  into  the  visible  Church  during 
the  third  century  eq)ecially,  and  drawn  from  the  rites  of  paganism, 
was  the  addition  of  other  suistances  to  the  water  in  baptism.  Hap- 
pily, theEi%  human  inventions  are  abandoned,  with  the  darkness 
and  the  false  plulo0(q[>hy  that  produced  them.  Yet,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churohes  we  still  discover  unauthorized  additions  to  a 
very  simple  ordinance;  and  in  the  Church  of  England  the  use  of 
the  "sign  of  the  cross,"  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  a  sign 
with  which  the  primitive  Christians  were  unacquainted.  These 
rites  and  addenda  detract  firom  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and 
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are  relics  of  the  influence  of  pagan  superstitions  upon  the  Ghuich, 
when  she  was  &8t  declining  from  her  original  purity. 

In  Christian  baptism  there  can  be  no  material  substituted  for ' 
pure  water.  Among  the  Mahometans,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa,  where  .water  cannot  be  obtained  for  washing  their 
bodies,  sand,  with  which  they  rub  themselves,  is  substituted.  But 
the  Christian  religion  attaches  no  such  importance  to  external 
rites  as  to  make  baptism  essential  to  salvation,  in  circumstances 
where  water  cannot  be  easily  procured.    From  the  sign  we  pass, 

(2.)  To  Ae  prescribed  adifms  in  baptism. 

First.  The  water  must  be  applied  to  the  bodies  of  the  recipients 
of  baptism.  This  is  usually  called  the  made  of  baptism.  The  ap- 
plication may  be  made  by  immersion,  by  afEusion,  and  by  sprink- 
ling. 

The  Baptists  contend,  that  in  baptism  the  whole  body  of  the 
recipient  must  be  immersed  in  water,  and  that  this  is  the  only  pre- 
scribed mode  of  baptism. 

We  grant  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  writers, 
baptism  was  administered  to  the  proselytes  by  immersion.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  any  minister  of  religion  dipped  them : 
they  put  their  own  bodies  under  water,  if  they  were  grown  up ; 
and  parents  dipped  their  children.  Certain  elders,  called  the 
House  of  Judgment,  stood  by,  and  only  received  the  answers  of 
the  proselytes,  and  heard  their  confessions ;  and  as  witnesses  for 
the  Church,  they  are  said  "to  have  baptized"  such  proselytes. 

The  practice  of  receiving  proselytes  by  baptism,  the  Jews  pro- 
fess to  derive  from  the  command  of  God  in  Exod.  xix.  10 :  "And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Qo  unto  the  people  and  sanctify  them 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes ;"  that  is, 
say  the  Jewish  expositors,  let  them  dip  their  bodies  in  w§ter,  for 
Ais  is  baptism.  The  people  obeyed.  Verse  14 :  **  And  Moses  went 
down  from  the  mount  unto  the  people,  and  they  (the  people) 
washed  their  clothes,"  or  dipped  or  washed  themselvespn  water ; 
that  is,  baptized  themselves.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  number  of  officers  to  have  in  two  days  baptized  or 
dipped  such  an  immense  multitude ;  besides,  Moses  alone  is  men- 
tioned as  having  officiated  on  the  occasion'  and  sanctified  the 
people. 

We  also  grant  that  John  the  Baptist  baptized  by  inmiersion ; 
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but  we  doabt  again  whether  he  or  hia  disciples  immersed  any.  The 
people  immersed  themselves  in  waJtsr^  after  confessing  their  sins 
before  John  or  any  <^  his  disciples,  as  the  Hebrew  &thers  baptized 
themselves  at  Sinai.  But  it  is  objected,  ^'  that  John  is  said  to  hare 
baptized  the  people  with  water."  We  answer,  that  he  baptized 
them  as  Moses  at  Sinai ''  sanctified  the  people,"  by  receiving  their 
confessions  and  their  vows  or  answers.  Be  this  however  as  it 
may,  we  observe,  that  neither  the  Jews'  baptism  of  proselytes,  nor 
John's  baptism  of  the  Jews,  were  divinely  instituted  sacraments. 
But  the  Saviour  died  and  rose  again,  and  water  baptism,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  administered  by 
the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Grod,  was  constituted  s^' sacrament 
of  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 

Admitting  then  that  the  proselytes  to  Judaism  were  immersed ; 
admitting  that  John  baptized  by  immersion ;  yet  these  practices 
do  not  form  a  rule  for  the  administration  of  Christian  baptism. 
No  solid  argument  can  be  founded  on  the  former  to  regulate  the 
latter.    This  £Etct  should  be  kept  in  view. 

We  grant,  however,  that  the  apostles  and  ministers  of  the  gospel 
usually,  and  wherever  it  was  convenient,  conformed  to  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  administering  baptism  by  immersion ;  for  in  Judea 
and  countries  adjacent  where  the  gospel  was  first  preached,  and 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  first  preachers  wore  placed,  im- 
mersion was  the  easiest  mode.  But  we  deny  that  immersion  wis 
the  only  mode^  or  that  the  Christian  religion,  which  in  every  case 
looks  more  at  the  spirit  and  end  of  external  ordinances,  and  which 
is  prepared  to  accommodate  its  rites  to  climate  and  circumstances, 
provided  the  meaning  and  obligations  of  its  positive  institutions 
be  retained,  forbade,  or  does  now  forbid,  baptism  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  any  mode  than  by  immersion.  We  believe  that  baptism 
from  the  beginning,  was  sometimes  administered  by  ^  affusion  and 
crinkling  of  water. 

Here  let  me  remind  you,  that  the  Baptists  themselves  would 
soon  relinquish  their  position  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  baptism, 
did  they  obey  the  laws  of  Qod,  and  conform  to  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  and  the  primitive  churches,  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of 
baptism.  Let  them  acknowledge  the  law  of  infant  churck-Tnember- 
shipy  let  them  receive  the  children  or  seed  of  believers  into  the  cov- 
enant, and  the  whole  spirit  and  letter  of  the  gospel  will  make  them 
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indifferent  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  baptisoL    The  real  point  of 
contention  relates  to  the  subjects  of  baptism. 

Bef(tfe  we  exhibit  an  argument  or  two  in  ft,Yor  of  the  applica- 
tion of  water  by  affuaion  or  fiprinkling  in  baptism^  let  it  be  care 
fully  observed, 

First,  That  the  ancient  washings  and  sprinMings  under  the  law 
are  called  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  <*  baptisnis."  There  ia  llierefore 
nothing  in  ^*  sprinkling,"  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  naa^  or 
the  word,  provided  the  thing  signified  can  be  expressed. 

Second.  The  application  of  water  to  a  part  of  the«body,  God 
has  declared  in  his  Word  to  be  a  ceremonial  cleansing  or  wash- 
ing or  bajptism  of  the  whole,  ad  in  the  instance  of  the  sprinkling 
of  the  water  of  separation  on  the  unclean. 

Udrd.  It  is  not  1^  quantiiy  of  the  material  substance  in  a 
sacrament  that  makes  it  a  visible  sign.  In  the  Holy  Supper  but 
small  portions  of  the  bread  and  wine  are  dispensed ;  yet  these  are 
s^ns  of  a  feast:  so  a  sprinMing  of  water  can  be  a  signifieant  sign 
of  the  "  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus." 

We  now  proceed  to  say, 

i  That  the  baptism  on  one  half  of  a  day  of  three  thousand  per- 
sons at  Jerusalem  by  the  twelve  apostles,  proves  that  their  baptism 
cofuld  not  have  been  admintstered  by  invMemon.  See  the  particular 
Gacts  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  defended  in&nt  baptism. 
To  have  this  number  baptized  by  immarsion  in  such  a  short  time, 
at  such  a  place  as  Jerusalem,  amid  enemies  on  every  side,  and  by 
the  apostles,  it  is  necessary  to  leap  over  the  bounds  of  probability, 
and  to  permit  the  fancy  to  indulge  in  the  most  extravagant  crea- 
tions of  its  own.  The  ministers  of  tte  Word  must  bOy  without  any 
authority,  made  fifty  or  a  hundred  in  number.  W^teir  which  did 
not  exist  at  Jerusalem  must  be  imagined  to  be  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  let  all  those  ministers  work  all  at  the  same  time  in  baptiz- 
ing, with  other  absurdities  invented  to  carry  a  point ;  and  this  too. 
by  those  who  cry  out,  "  Adhere  to  the  letter,  reason  not  by  infer- 
ence." 

Admitting  the  baptized  were  sprinkled  with  water,  every  one 
knows  that  the  Jewish  religion  constituted  the  act  of  sprirMing 
eveTj  day  at  the  temple,  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  significant 
acts  of  worship. 

ii.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Philip  baptiised  the  eunuch  by  ittimer- 
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sion,  (which  however  cannot  be  proved,  as  it  was  probably  a  bap- 
tism by  affusion,)  the  cases  of  Paul,  of  the  Philippian  jailer  and 
others,  in  relation  U>  their  baptism,  seem  by  their  drctunstances 
to  forbid  immersion.  It  must  be  surprising  to  find  that  in  these 
and  other  cases  recorded,  not  a  word  is  dropped  by  the  sacred 
historian  which  brings  up  any  convenience  to  have  been  sought 
for,  suited  to  immersion ;  but  the  narratives  indicate  that  baptism 
was  administered  off-hand,  in  the  very  situation  and  circumstances 
in  which  &ith  was  professed.    But  to  be  brief: 

iiL  Sprinkling  of  blood  and  ofvjoJl/sr^  as  an  act  authorized  by  Gk>d 
and  acknowledged  to  be  of  great  sigmficancy  in  religion,  was  very 
familiar  to  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  case  of  Christian  baptism,  its 
proper  significancy  could  not  be  mistaken,  inasmuch  as  the  thing 
signified  by  it,  to  wit,  redemption  by  Jesus  Christy  is  expressly  called 
in  Scriptore,  "a  sprinkling  of  many  nations,"  '^  a  sprinkling  of  the 
Wood  of  Jesus,"  etc. 

iv.  "  The  yol^e  of  Christ  is  easy^  Christianity  is  a  religion  de^ 
signed  for  men  in  aU  places  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  the  external 
circumstances  of  their  various  habitations^  Now  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  where  water  cannot  be  obtained  suf5.cient  for  immersion, 
in  cold  climates  where  immersion  would  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  and  danger,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion declares,  "  sprinkling  in  baptism  is  lawful  baptism ;"  and  to 
deny  this,  originates  in  that  Pharisaical  temper  which  said,  "Let 
thy  disciples  starve  and  die,  rather  than  pluck  an  ear  of  com  on 
the  Sabbath  day." 

I  shall  not  enlarge,  but  conclude  with  observing,  that  whether 
the  water  in  baptizing  be  applied  oru^  or  t&nce,  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  There  is  no  Scripture  directory  on  this  subject  Trine 
immersion  and  sprinkling  were  early  in  the  Church.  The  Church 
dl  Geneva  nnder  Calvin  and  Beza  sprinkled  once,  other  churches 
thrice.  Some  ancient  documents  of  the  Church  insist  stionglv 
upon  the  application  of  water  three  times* 
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CHBiariAN    BAPTISM — THE  SUBJECT  CWl^TINUED. 

We  are  employed,  first,  with  those  prescribed  actions  which,  to- 
gether with  the  visible  sign,  constitute  the  elements  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  Christian  Baptism. 

We  have  said  that  the  ministers  of  the  Word  must  apply  pure 
water,  by  immersion,  affusion,  or  sprinkling.  We  now  proceed  to 
observe. 

Second.  That  the  Word  of  God  must  be  waited  vrilh  that  application 
of  the  water  in  baptism,  to  constitute  that  ordinance  a  sacramenL 

1.  The  Word  of  God  in  baptizing,  must  be  proclaimed  in  the 
form  which  the  Lord  Christ  prescribed.  Whatever  explanations 
ministers  may  choose  to  make  on  occasion  of  administering  bap- 
tism, from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  they  must  publish  that  they 
do  baptize  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

With  a  view  to  explain  the  import  of  these  words,  and  to  secure 
in  the  Church  the  preaching  of  those  truths  which  are  immediately 
connected  with  baptism  and  its  administration,  what  are  called 
"forms  of  baptism"  were  drawn  up  and  approved,  and  are  now 
required  to  be  read,  when  infants  or  adults  are  to  be  baptized.  Of 
these  forms,  (one  of  which  is  the  composition  of  the  very  learned 
and  celebrated  Polish  reformer,  John  a  Lasco,)  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  hereafter.  But  independent  of  these  forms,  let  the 
administration  of  baptism  be  a  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  be 
accompanied  with  the  promulgation  of  divine  truths. 

2.  The  pMication  of  the  name  of  the  individual  receiving  bap- 
tism by  the  pastor,  is  in  no  respect  an  act  that  is  sacramental.  No 
injury  is  done  by  it,  and  therefore  it  is  generally  used  in  the 
churches. 
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(1.)  Here  let  me  obeerye,  that  some  have  objected  to  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism  being  called  a  "christening/'  that  is  to  say, 
making  the  subject  of  it  a  Christian,  But,  before  we  dispute 
about  the  use  of  terms,  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  their  meaning. 

If  by  "christening"  be  meant,  making  a  person  by  baptism  a 
real  convert  or  true  Christian  in  the  sight  of  Gbd,  the  application 
of  the  term  is  highly  improper,  as  it  serves  to  convey  false  doc- 
trine ;  for  water  baptism  is  not  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  cannot  effect  a  renewing  of  the  heart. 

(2.)  Many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  it  is  true,  call  baptism  "  re- 
generation," and  denominate  the  baptized,  "the  regenerated;"  but 
then  they  use  the  terms  "  regeneration"  and  "regenerated,"  to  ex- 
press, as  both  the  Jews  and  heathen  philosophers  did  in  a  loose 
sense,  a  change  in  (mis  relative  state :  to  convey  the  same  idea,  they 
call  the  baptized  also  "  the  enlightened,"  as  those  who  now  sus- 
tained a  new  relation ;  a  relation  to  those  who,  in  opposition  to  the 
heathens,  were  the  "  children  of  light,"  and  who  themselves  were 
professedly  "light  in  the  Lord." 

Now,  in  such  a  sense,  if  by  the  term  "christening"  be«under- 
stood  to  signify,  that  the  person  baptized  is  either  received  into 
the  great  Christian  community  called  the  visible  Church,  or  pub- 
licly recognized,  if  an  infant,  to  be  a  member  of  that  Church,  there 
can  be  no  injury  in  the  use  of  that  term.  But  the  sense  in  which 
words  are  used  does  not  always  go  along  with  them ;  hence  arises 
their  abuse  in  the  application. 

(3.)  Accordingly,  some  writers  among  the  ancients,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  the  term  "  regeneration"  to  signify  baptism, 
and  of  "illumination"  to  express  the  same  thing,  did  come  to 
believe  and  say,  that  water  baptism  did  operate  to  remove  original 
sin  from  in&nts  and  to  sanctify  their  hearts :  and  firom  the  use  of 
the  word  "  enlightened,"  to  describe  the  baptized,  arose  a  general 
.misunderstanding  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  especially  Heb. 
vi.  4,  "  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened," 
etc. ;  and  then  a  disposition  to  defer  their  baptism,  by  persons  who 
professed  their  £uth,  until  just  before  their  deaths 

The  word  "  christening,"  therefore,  ought  in  its  application  to 
baptism  to  be  discountenanced.  This  sacrament  ought  to  be  called 
by  its  proper  name,  and  those  who  partake  of  it  should  be  de- 
nominated, the  "baptized." 

27 
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(4.)  But  many  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  also  among  the 
Lutherans  and  Methodists,  adhering  to  the  loose  phraseology  of 
the  ancient  Fathers,  do  teach  that  "baptism  effects  an  inward 
change,''  and  is  accompanied  with  regenerating  grace  in  the  isoul,  so 
that  infants  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  inwardly  sanctified.  The  Church 
of  Rome  is  more  bold,  and  proclaims  aloud,  "that  both  baptism 
and  the  mass  do  communicate  pardon  and  sanctification  '  ex  opert 
operaJbP'^  This  is  one  of  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.    I  here  add  the  following,  on  the  subject  of 

Baptibical  Beoenebation. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  after  what  has  been  said  in  relation 
to  the  sacraments  in  general,  in  proving  that  baptism  is  not 
regeneration,  and  caxmot  effect  it ;  understanding  here  by  regener- 
ation, a  radical  change  of  the  heart. 

I.  The  material  substance  used  in  baptism  tmrnot  readi  Ae 
mind^  and  therefore  cannot  operate  a  moral  change.  "Water,  as  it 
is  applied  in  baptism,  cannot  even  remove  the  filth  of  the  body; 
it  is  only  a  sign  of  cleansing,  and  therefore  not  the  cleansing  itself: 
much  less  can  it  purify  the  heart,  which  is  beyond  its  influence. 

We  know  this,  say  our  opponents,  but  baptismaj  water  is  a  sac- 
rament :  as  such,  the  Spirit  and  grace  of  God  cooperate  with  it 
to  regenerate  the  mind.  It  is  not  the  water,  but  Divine  power  and 
blessing  that,  in  baptism,  produces  the  change.    We  reply : 

Then  God  must  have  determined  to  connect  his  efficacious 
grace  invariably  and  inseparably  with  the  sacraments.  But  we 
deny  that  God  hath  so  determined.  We  affirm  that  his  renewing 
and  sanctifying  grace  is  no  more  connected  with  the  sacraments 
than  it  is  with  the  ministration  of  the  Word ;  and  if  there  be  a 
blessing  in  the  sacraments,  that  blessing  is  given  according  to  the 
promises  of  the  Word.  There  is  a  promise  of  God  that  the  recip- 
ients of  the  sacraments  shall  stand  in  a  covenant  with  him^  but  no< 
promise  that  they  shall  be  converted  and  sanctified  in  heart.  We 
therefore  argue, 

n.  That  all  who  partook  of  the  sacraments  in  the  ^es  past, 
would  have  been  real  converts.  But  the  Israelites  were  not;  some 
of  them  were  Jews  outwardly  only,  some  Jews  inwardly.  Hun- 
dreds who  were  circumcised,  and  who  ate  the  passover,  lived  and 
died  in  their  sina    Simon  Magus  was  baptized ;  yet  he  remained 
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"in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity."  Every- 
one knows  that  many,  both  adults  and  infimts,  are  now  baptized, 
who  continue  unconverted,  etc. 

m.  Of  adults,  j&t%  and  repentance^  graces  which  are  expressive 
of  an  inward  change  of  heart,  are  required  before  baptism ;  and 
therefore  baptism  cannot  be  regeneration. 

IV.  Eegeneration,  or  the  renewal  of  the  mind,  i&  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  but  baptism  w  not^  etc. 

V.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  ministers  to  administer  the 
sacraments ;  but  the  Holt  Spirit,  who  alone  can  create  a  clean 
heart  in  a  sinner,  is  not  at  their  disposal.  "The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  Ikteth,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  next  subject  in  relation  to  Chriistian  Baptism,  is, 

4.  The  ^ing  signified  therein. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  signified  and 
sealed  by  water  baptism  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Baptism  signifies  and  seals  the  various  grojce  of  the  covenant^  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  revelations  and  promises  of  the  Word,  or 
according  to  the  moral  or  spiritual  state  and  temper  of  the  baptized. 

(1.)  The  grace  of  that  everlasting  covenant  which  God  hath  given 
to  his  Church  is  various  grace,  as  the  apostle  teaches  in  Romans, 
comprehending  various  inestimable  external  relations  and  privi- 
leges, and  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  here  begun,  and  consum- 
mated in  glory.  As,  (to  enumerate  some  of  those  various  rela- 
tions, privileges  and  mercies,)  relation  to  God  in  covenant ;  relation 
to  his  visible  Church,  in  which  the  Spirit  by  means  works  salva- 
tion ;  relation  to  families  in  which  religious  instruction  is  commu- 
nicated and  prayer  is  made;  the  enjoyment  of  the  Word  and 
ordinances  of  worship,  and  of  all  the  light  which  is  thereby  aflEbrded 
and  the  motives  thereby  propounded ;  then  actual  pardon,  peace 
with  God,  sanctification,  consolation  and  hope  in  Christ,  and 
eternal  life  in  heaven. 

(2.)  Now  this  various  grace  of  the  covenant  is  not  so  united  and 
compacted  together,  as  that  the  whole  is  communicated  to  all  in 
the  covenant.  No:  the  connection  of  the  blessings  is  not  natural 
and  indissoluble,  but  moral,  and  regulated  by  the  tenfiis  and  laws 
of  the  Divine  Word  and  of  the  covenant.  Hence  portions  of  that 
grace  may  be  enjoyed  by  some,  because  of  their  temper  towards 
God,  which  are  not  communicated  to  others  of  a  different  temper. 
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One  in  covenant  may  have  all,  another  only  in  part.  Some  of  the 
children  are  heirs,  while  other  children  of  the  same  kingdom  shall 
ultimately  be  "cast  out." 

Now,  the  grace  of  the  covenant  is  made  various^  first,  because  the 
covenant  itself  comprehends  a  two-fold  seed:  a  seed  according  to 
the  flesh,  and  a  seed  according  to  the  Spirit ;  and  second,  because 
the  sacraments,  which  are  visible  signs  and  seals  of  that  covenant, 
must  signify  and  seal  mercies  of  some  kind  as  covenant  mercies 
U>  all  who  are  permitted  to  enjoy  them.     • 

If  all  the  grace  of  the  covenant  were  certainly  and  infgillibly 
commimicated  to  those  who  are  visibly  and  professedly  in  the 
covenant;  and  if  the  sacraments  signified  and  sealed  to  all  the 
whole  measure  of  that  grace,  then  it  would  follow  among  other 
results, 

i.  That  all  in  the^covenant  would  be  true  converts. 

iL  That  the  Church  would  infallibly  know  all  who  are  the 
Lord's  in  heart.  But  now,  "  God  alone  knoweth  them  that  are 
his." 

iii  That  the  Church  would  be  incessantly  persecuted ;  and  that 
an  interminable  series  of  miracles  would  be  necessary  to  preserve 
her  in  this  world. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  my  remarks  here,  as  they  will 
apply  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as  well  as  to  baptism.  But  let  us 
apply  them  to  baptism. 

First  Infants  are  baptized;  but  in  respect  of  several  privi- 
leges and  benefits  of  the  covenant,  infants,  by  their  natiural  inca- 
pacity, are  placed  in  a  state  of  privation.  They  cannot  hear  the 
Word,  etc.  While  this  fitct  is  kept  in  view,  we  proceed  to 
observe. 

Second.  That  in&nts  may  be  in  a  various  moral  state,  and  no 
doubt  are,  when  they  receive  baptism. 

1,  One  infant  may  be  truly  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  in&nt  depravity  which  can  obstruct  the  ope- 
rations of  Divine  power :  if  that  depravity  is  a  seed,  which  is  yet 
to  vegetate  and  unfold  in  time  its  poisonous  qualities,  it  may  be 
removed  by  Him  who  created  the  soul  and  has  access  to  it;  and 
the  seed  of  holiness  can  be  implanted.  The  Scriptures  exhibit 
instances  of  such  infiuit  conversion. 

Now  in  s'jch  ^i»oa,  baptism  signifies  and  seals  to  the  in&nt  all 
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that  it  can  signify  and  seal,  except  the  actual  enjoyment  of  those 
mercies,  for  which  such  in&nt  is  jet  naturally  incapacitated, 
though  it  be  morally  qualified  for  such  enjoyment  by  inward 
sanctification.  In  this  way,  Qod  prepares  infants  bom  in  the 
covenant  for  the  heavenly  state,  when  it  is  his  purpose  to  save 
them. 

2.  But  another  infietnt  may  receive  baptism,  and  not  be  inwardly 
renewed.  Does  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  in  relation  to  such  a 
subject,  signify  and  seal  nothing?  Far  from  it  The  sacrament  sus- 
tains its  character:  it  does  signify  important  things,  and  does  seal 
according  to  the  morai  state  of  its  recipient.  It  signifies  fhat  the 
in&nt  is  a  polluted  creature,  and  that  it  can  be  cleansed  and  fitted 
for  heaven  only  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  which  cleanseth 
fix>m  all  sin,"  and  by  the  operations  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  It  signi- 
fies that  the  purpose  of  grace  extends  to  in&nts  also,  and  that  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  signifies  that  the  infant  bom 
in  the  covenant  sustains  a  visible  and  most  important  relation  to 
the  Church,  and  is  a  plant  in  that  garden  where  labor  is  bestowed 
by  the  servants  of  Christ,  where  rain  falls,  and  where  ''the  brier 
is  changed  into  the  myrtle-tree."  And  baptism  seals  that  the  in- 
&nt  is  externally  and  solemnly  "  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  set 
apart  for  the  use  and  service  of  his  Saviour;  and,  as  a  member  of 
his  Church  is  a  "  child  federally  holy/'  as  the  apostle  Paul  teaches ; 
and  as  such,  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Church,  to  be  watched  over 
by  the  minister  of  the  Word,  and  to  "  be  brought  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

From  the  infant,  let  us  proceed. 

Second.  To  the  adult. 

(1.)  The  moral  states  and  tempers  of  different  adults  are  dif- 
ferent. 

(2.)  An  adult  is  baptized,  like  Simon,  on  the  profession  of  his 
&ith,  and,  as  is  the  fact  with  not  a  few,  may  be  impenitent  and 
unrenewed  in  heart,  and  perhaps  hypocritical.  In  this  case,  does 
baptism  lose  its  sacramental  character?  Does  God  set  his  sacra- 
mental seal  to  a  blank  ?    No. 

(S.)  Baptism,  when  administered  to  an  impenitent  and  unrenewed 
adult,  does  signijy  that  he  is  "  a  branch  in  the  vine,"  a  branch  of 
the  olive-tree,  though  a  barren  one;  that  he  does  sustain  a  relation 
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to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  yiaible  Chiircli.  And  it  seals  to  him  as 
a  member,  the  right  to  enjoy  the  external  privileges  and  blessLngs 
of  the  covenant;  those  mercies  which  Paul  considered  to  pertain 
(as  advantages)  to  the  Jews,  (see  Bom.  iii.  1,  2,  8,  compared  with 
Bom.  ix.  4,)  who  were  "children  of  the  covenant,"  now  enlarged 
under  the  present  glorious  dispensation,  and  pertaining  to  all  the 
children  of  the  same  covenant,  though  some  of  them  may  be  im- 
penitent and  unrenewed. 

So  well  is  it  understood,  that  baptism,  when  adooinistered  to  an 
unrenewed  adult,  still  retains  its  sacramental  character,  that  if  at 
any  tim^  he  be  suspended,  and  is  again  restored  on  his  repent- 
ance to  the  communion  of  the  Church,  he  is  never  rebaj>tiasedf  not 
even  among  the  Baptists. 

(4.)  But  supposing  an  adult  subject  of  baptism  is  a  "  new  crea- 
ture in  Christ  Jesus  :*"  in  this  case,  what  does  baptism  signify  and 
"seal  f    We  answer : 

It  signifies  and  seals  all  that  it  can  signify  and  seal:  precious 
relations  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  pardon  of  sin,  peace  with  God, 
sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  a  right  to  the  promises,  and  the  heir- 
ship of  an  '^ inheritance  incoiruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  &deth 
not  away." 

The  principal  things  therefore  signified  and  sealed  by  baptism, 
are,  first,  relation  to  Abraham's  God  in  covenant;  and  second,  the 
olessings  of  justification  and  sanctification.  Hence,  in  stating  the 
design  of  baptism,  this  fact  must  be  promulgated  in  relation  to 
the  character  of  that  sacrament,  without  regard  to  the  true  state 
of  its  recipients.  We  cannot  as  men  determine  their  state^  but  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  we  consider  it  as  one  of  grace, 
and  speak  accordingly.  So  must  we  exhibit  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  signifying  and  sealing  important  things,  whether  a  Judas  be 
seated  among  the  guests  or  not. 

No  arrangement  which  men  can  make  in  the  supposed  improve* 
ment  of  the  visible  Church,  will  remove  firom  her  bosom  those 
who  have  "  only  a  name  to  live."    The  Abrahamic  covenant  is 
designed  to. comprehend  two  seeds,  and  the  sacraments,  when  ap 
plied  to  both,  express  fiicts. 

5.  The  agreement  of  the  sign  wiOi  the  thing  signijied  in  Christian 
baptism. 
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The  agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  is  so 
obvious  as  to  require  here  no  remarks.  I  shall  therefore  proceed 
immediately  to  inquire  respecting, 

C.  The  lawful  paridkera  of  baptism.  These  are  usually  denomi- 
nated the  subjects  of  baptism.  The  subjects  are,  adults  unbap- 
ti^ed  when  they  profess  repentance  and  faith,  and  the  children  of 
parents  in  the  covenant  of  God. 
*(1.)  Adnits.  Bespeoting  the  baptism  of  adults  who  pro&ss  fidth 
and  repentance,  there  is  no  dispute  among  those  who  consider  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  to  be  a  standing  sacrament  in  the  visible 
Church. 

(2.)  Infants.  But  besides  adults,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the 
in£uit  children  of  those  parents  who  are  baptized,  and  not  excom* 
municated,  are  entitled  to  baptism.  This  doctrine  of  in&nt  bap- 
tism is  rejected  by  those  who  are  denominated  Baptists.  To  dis- 
cuss the  subject  fully  would  require  many  lectures;  yet  here  it 
will  be  propel  to  slate,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  arguments 
which  support  the  covenant  right  of  the  children  of  believers  to 
baptism.  The  arguments  are  drawU;  first,  fi:om  the  perpetuity  of 
the  covenant  of  circumcision;  second,  the  institution  of  baptism 
to  supply  the  place  of  circumcision;  third,  the  relation  which  God 
declares  in  his  Word  that  the  children  of  his  people  sustain  to 
him,  and  to  his  Church;  fourth,  the  examples  of  the  apostles; 
and  fifth,  the  history  of  baptism. 

I.  We  argue  from  the  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
which  secures  the  right  of  in&nt  church-membeiship,  and  the 
identity  of  what  are  usually  called  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches. 

This  source  of  argument  has  purposely  been  opened  in  form^ 
lectures.  We  have  proved  that  God  did  enact  the  law  of  infismt 
ohuroh'membership ;  that  this  law  did  continue  in  force  from  the 
establishment  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  New  Testament  dispensation ;  that  neither  the 
abrogation  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  nor  the  introduction  of  a 
new  dispensation,  could  operate  to  set  aside  that  law,  provided  that 
the  covenant  of  which  that  law  was  a  special  privilege,  remained 
in  full  force.  We  proved  that  the  covenant  continues,  and  that 
its  continuance  is  acknowledged  by  the  apostles,  and  therefore 
that  any  partial  silence  about  the  baptism  of  in&nts  can  be  no 
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argument  against  the  law  of  in&nt  clinrcli-memberslup,  when 
Christians  were  brought  into  the  same  covenant^  and  rejoiced  that 
the  promise  was  to  them  and  to  their  children. 

(i.)  The  law  of  infiint  church-membership,  then,  is  unrepealed. 

(ii.)  Or,  the  repeal,  if  there  was  one,  must  be  in  express  terms. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  other- 
wise the  Baptists  would  have  adduced  it  long  since.  If  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  stands,  so  that  "  the  blessings  do  come  to  the  Gten- 
tiles  through  &ith,"  then  we  require  some  passage  in  which  Jehovah 
hath  said,  that  the  seed  of  bdtevers  shdl  not  he  baptized,  nor  stand  in 
his  covenant  any  more.  But  no  such  passage  exists ;  but  the  con- 
trary can  be  shown. 

We  remarked,  that  the  existence  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
secures  the  identity  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches.  These 
were  one  society,  placed  at  different  times  under  those  various 
divine  rules,  all  subservient  to  the  great  scheme  of  redemption. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  might  adduce  many  passages ;  but  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  mention  Matt  xxi.  48 ;  Bom.  xi.  17-24 ;  vii.  2 ;  GaL  iv. ; 
Bph.  ii. 

To  which  add,  that  the  Church,  being  a  sodety  composed  of 
those  whom  God  calls  by  his  Word,  and  governs  by  his  laws,  and 
ever  sustaining  the  same  great  relations  to  the  Saviour,  she  must 
be  one  under  both  dispensations. 

n.  We  argue,  secondly,  that  baptism  is  instituted  to  occupy  the 
place  of  circumcision,  which  was  abrogated  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation. This  is  denied  by  the  Baptists.  Let  us  here  make  a 
supposition.  It  is  this :  If  on  Ihe  institution  of  baptism  and  the 
abrogation  of  circumcision,  the  Saviour  had  said  that  infimts 
should  not  be  baptized,  would  any  have  denied  that  baptism  came 
in  the  place  of  circumcision?  Not  one.  It  then  appears  that  this 
is  now  denied,  because  the  Eedeemer  did  not  in  so  many  words 
exclude  infants;  and  because,  if  the  truth  be  affirmed  on  this  sub- 
ject, an  argument  wUl  be  drawn  from  the  circumcision  of  infante 
to  the  baptism  of  infants. 

And  is  baptism  less  fit  to  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  be- 
cause it  is  applied  to  infants?  Ko:  it  possesses  a  greater  fitness 
and  similarity  on  this  very  account ;  especially  when  the  promise 
is,  to  believers  and  their  "  seed." 

On  a  former  occasion  we  proved  from  Col.  ii.  4,  that  un- 
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less  baptism  occupied  the  place  of  circnmcision,  believers  could 
not  be  called  the  "circumcised,"  because  they  had  been  "buried 
with  Christ  in  baptism;"  nor  could  baptism  be  called  "the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ,"  or  Christian  circumcision.    We  now  observe, 

(i.)  That  the  very  nattire  and  end  of  baptism^  as  it  is  distinct 
from  the  Lord's  Supper,  proves  that  it  came  in  the  place  of  circum- 
cision, etc. 

(ii.)  So  well  was  this  understood  in  the  primitive  Church, 
that  some  at  length  formally  inquired  of  a  council  of  ministers, 
amounting  to  sixty-six,  among  whom  was  Cyprian,  assembled  at 
Carthage,  A.  D.  253,  or  a  century  after  the  apostles,  "  whether  an 
infant  might  be  baptized  before  it  was  eight  days  old?"  This 
question  would  never  have  arisen,  had  they  not  understood  that 
baptism  had  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision.    Therefore, 

(iii.)  Admitting  now,  that  baptism  came  in  the  place  of  circumci- 
sion, we  are  to  conclude  that,  without  some  express  limitation,  it 
must,  with  regard  to  its  suJtgects,  have  the  same  extent.  Objection : 
"  But  there  is,"  say  the  Baptists, "  an  express  limitation  here :  for  the 
Bedeemer  said,  '  He  that  believeth,  or  exercises  that  faith  which  is 
accompanied  with  repentance,  shall  be  saved.'  Here  then  bap- 
tism is  restricted  to  thcJse  who  repent  and  believe."  This  objec- 
tion is  easily  answered:  for,  first,  God  required  Abraham,  and 
adults  in  his  family,  to  walk  before  him.  Infants  could  not  so 
walk:  were  they  therefore  excluded  from  circumcision?  No. 
Second,  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  the  circumcised  were  bound 
"  to  keep  the  whole  law."  Infants  could  not  do  this :  were  they 
left  uncircxuncised  on  this  account?  No.  Third,  the  obligations 
of  the  moral  law  rest  upon  an  intelligent  .creature  so  soon  as  he 
comes  into  existence,  and  he  is  considered  to  be  responsible  when- 
ever his  natural  capacities  are  unfolded.  The  same  principle  en- 
ters into  the  constitution  of  civil  society.  Fourth,  we  remark, 
then,  that  infents  are  bound  to  repent,  to  believe,  and  to  love  God, 
so  soon  as  they  have  the  natural  capacity.  But  the  obligations  of 
religion  can  be  imposed  before  that  period.  Hence  God  required 
the  mothers  in  Israel  to  appear  with  the  sucklings  at  their  breast^ 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  him. 

nX  We  argue,  thirdly,  from  the  relations  which  God  declares  in 
his  Word,  that  the  children  of  his  people  sustain  to  him  and  to 
his  Church. 
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(i)  Under  the  ancient  eoonomj,  and  by  Tirtue  of  tiie  Abxa« 
Immic  covenant,  the  children  of  those  in  covenant,  as  we  have  be- 
fore proved,  sustained  a  relation  to  God  whioh  no  other  children 
in  the  world  did.  Hence  Jehovah  calls  himself  "  their  God,"  in 
that  very  relation  in  which  he  was  Abraham's  God,  and  claims 
them.  as. his  property.  Kor  can  it  be  said  that  this  relation  was 
founded  upon  the  national  covenant  of  Horeb  and  the  Theocracy, 
for  it  ezisted  before  Moses  lived. 

(ii).  The  Jews  and  their  offispring  w^re  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom, and  our  Lord  said  of  in&nts,  ''of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

(iii.)  But  to  exhibit  this  fact  clearly,  we  offer  1  Cor.  vii  14 : 
''For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing]'  or 
Christian  "  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  hus- 
band :  else  were  your  children  undean,  but  now  are  they  holy.^^ 

This  is  a  passage  which,  because  it  speaks  the  language  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  long  understood  in  the  visible  Church,  eveiy 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  away ;  but  those  attempts,  firom 
the  .fiJse  £Etct8  and  absurdities  which  they  comprehend,  serve,  to 
the  reflecting  mind,  to  exhibit  the  true  sense.  In  what  sense  do 
the  adversaries  say  that  the  apostle  here  describes  childrenfwhea 
one  of  the  parents,  already  marrieid  according  to  civil  usage  and 
law,  is  a  Christian,  and  the  other  a  pagan,  to  be  holy  f  Why,  said 
the  Mennonist  writerei,  it  signifies  that  those  children  are  legitimate, 
not  bastards  1  Here  then,  for  the  first  time  in  Scripture,  "holy" 
signifies,  not  bastard.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  apostle  is  made 
to  declare  that  the  faiih  of  one  parent  in  Christianity  makes  mar- 
riage lawful  which  wa^  unlawful  ah  initio^  and  children  legitimate, 
which  were,  before  bastards.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  and  con- 
trary to  all  history,  the  apostle  is  made  to  deny  the  validity  of 
marriages  according  to  law,  among  the  heathen.  But  I  shall  not 
add  A  word  more,  as  you  will  find  the  subject  ably  discussed  by 
Dx.  Mason  on  the  Church. 

The  apostle  evidently  uses  the  word  "  holy/'  to  signify  ecclesir 
astical  relations ;  and  that  the  children  of  one  believing  parent 
sustained  covenant  relations  to  God  and  his  Church.  Now  this 
doctrine  was  old  doctrine  among  the  Jews,  well  understood  when 
married  proselytes  were  received,  etc. 

IV.  I  pass  on  to  the  fourth  source  of  evidence,  viz :  apostolic 
example. 
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Qdre  it  must  be  observed, 

(i.)  That  tiie  Spirit  of  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  detail  to  tis  the 
histoTj  of  the  primiti^re  Ghuxch*  After  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
the  events  zecorded  are. few  in  number,  principally  in  the  "AjqIs 
oi  the  Apostles,"  and,  as  they  are  recorded  in  this  book,  relate  either 
to  what  transpired  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  among  the  Jews,  or  to  what  occurred  in  the  course  of 
Paul's  ministry  among  his  countrymen  and  among  the  Gentiles. 

(ii.)  That  to  expect  accounts  of  in&nt.  baptisms  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  apostles'  ministry  among  the  Jews,  is  to  require  what  is 
not  necessary.  The  Jews  were  in  the  daily  practice  of  admitting 
their  own  children  and  the  children  of  proselytes  into  the  covenant 
of  pircumcision — the  lottery  by  baptism.  We  cannot  therefore  be 
surprised,  thai  no  infant  baptisms  are  recorded  among  them  imder 
the  new  dispensation  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  but  if  infimts 
among  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  not  received,  we  should  express 
our  unfeigned  surprise  that  this  important  circumistance  is  no  where  in 
Scripture  stated  to  have  attracted  the  attention,  nor  to  have  excited 
one  objection,  among  the  Jewish  believers.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  man  who  was  "  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles."  A  few  chapters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
(and  very  few  indeed,  if  we  exclude  the  accounts  of  his  conversion, 
his  trial,  voyage,  and  shipwreck,)  are  occupied  with  the  direct 
ministry  of  Paul.  What  then  is  said  about  his  baptisms  among 
the  Gentiles?  He  tells  us  himself  all  the  feu^ts  on  this  subject 
1  Cor.  i.  14 :  "I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you  but  Cris- 
pus  and  Gains;"  and,  '^I  baptized  all  the  household  of  Stephanas; 
besides,  I  know  not  whether  I  baptized  any  other." 

Under  his  eye,  we  are  told  that  the  disciples  of  John  were  re* 
baptized,  and  aJso  'Hhat  Lydia  was  baptized,  and  her  household." 

Now  review  these  facts.  Crispus  had  a  &mily,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  when  he  received  baptism,  his  conversion  brought 
his  wife  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith ;  and  Gains,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  a  single  or  unmarried  per- 
son. Then  we  have  "  Stephanas  and  his  household."  Thi^  Ste- 
phanas is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  jailer  at  PhUippi ;  if 
not,  then  we  have  besides  Stephanas  and  his  household,  the  jailer 
and  his  household,  and  Lydia  and  her  household,  baptized  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  Paxd's  ministry :  so  that  there  will  be 
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ihree  households  and  ivoo  inditndiujds  included  in  these  accotints. 
This  is  very  expressive  of  such  fiswts  aa  we  wish  to  establish :  for 
in  these  narratives,  short  as  they  are,  we  find  households  and  bap- 
tisms associated — an  association  formed  by  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant alone — an  association,  too,  in  cases  where  only  the  heads  of 
the  families  are  said  to  have  believed — an  association  which,  in  the 
accounts  of  the  ministry  of  Baptist  preachers,  is  never  formed.  I 
shall  not  enlarge  here,  but  conclude  with  observing  that  the  fifth 
source  of  evidence,  viz :  the  history  of  baptism,  will  be  opened  in 
the  next  lecture. 


LECTURE    XXV. 

OHBISTIAN  BAFnSM — THE  SUBJECT  GONTIinjBD. 

HK0R7  Of  BAPTttU-— IIB  PASTORAL  ADMIMmrRATION. 

«» 

I  SHALL  be  obliged  here  to  study  brevity,  and  comprebend  all 
my  remarks  on  the  history  of  baptism  and  the  pastoral  administra- 
tion of  this  sacrament,  within  the  limits  of  this  lecture. 

I.  History  op  Baptism. 

The  subject  is  here  treated  simply  as  it  is  a  source  of  evidence, 
that  the  law  of  in&nt  church-membership  was  acknowledged  to  be 
in  force  in  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  administration  of  baptism 
to  infants. 

In  giving  the  history  of  baptism,  so  fiu:  as  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  our  doctrine  of  the  unrepealed  law  of  in&nt  church-mem- 
bership, it  will  be  necessary  neither  to  refer  to  adult  baptism,  nor 
to  detail  the  corruptions  which  soon  infected  the  ordinance.  Let 
it  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  primitive  Christians  had  not  meeting- 
houses and  other  conveniences  for  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
their  religion :  hence  they  would,  in  administering  baptism,  very 
naturally  seek  some  stream  or  pool  of  water,  and  ihere^  before  wit- 
nesses, hear  the  confession  of  faith  which  the  adults  made,  and  then 
baptize  them  by  a  trine  immersion  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  was  the  usual  practice. 
But  our  business  just  now  is  with  the  baptism  of  infants. 

In  taking  up  the  historical  testimonies  in  &vor  of  the  practice  in 
the  ancient  Church,  of  infant  baptism,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
advance  beyond  the  age  of  Father  Augustine ;  for  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  during  the  centuries  subsequent  to  that  age,  the  bap* 
tizing  of  infants  was  the  universal  practice  of  the  visible  Church.   If 
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the  Baptists  plead  an  exception  by  the  Waldenses,  we  shall  attend 
to  the  faith  and  practice  of  that  people,  in  its  proper  place. 

1.  The  teachers  atid  pastors  who  acted  with  the  apostles,  and 
under  their  inspection,  were  men  distinguished,  not  bj  their 
learning,  but  by  their  fervent  piety  and  zeaL  They  were  em- 
ployed in  preaching,  not  in  writing.  Few  of  them  wrote  any 
thing ;  and  those  who  did  write,  were  intent  upon  stating  some 
well-known  truths  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
exhorting  to  holy  practice,  and  not  in  describing  the  baptisms  in 
the  Church,  nor  mentioning  any  circumstance  in  relation  to  this 
ordinance  except  incidentally.      In  this  manner, 

2.  Hermes,  an  apostolic  Father,  tells  us  that  '^  in&nfi^  are  yalued 
by  the  Lord." 

8.  Justin  Martjnr  says  in  his  Apology,  "  Several  per80B3B  mnong 
us  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  old,  of  both  sexes,  who  were  male 
disciples  {efia/drfrev^rioav,  the  very  word  that  we  find  in  the  com** 
mission.  Matt,  xxviii.)  to  Christ  in  or  from  their  childhood,  do 
continue  uncorrupted,"  (or  virgins.)    On  these  words  we  remark : 

(1.)  Justin  Martyr  had  no  Jewish  prejudices^  operating  in  flivoi 
of  the  doctrine  of  in&nt  church-membership/ 

(2.)  He  wrote  about  one  hundred  and  five  yeaiB  after  the  Re- 
deemer's ascension. 

(8.)  Those  persons  who  were  made  disciples  to  Christ  sixty  or 
seventy  years  before  this,  must  have  been  bom  about  thirty-six  or 
forty-six  years  after  the  Saviour  was  received  up  into  glory,  and 
cofisequently  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  and  I 
need  not  observe,  that  by  baptism  alone  can  in&nts  be  made  disci- 
ples to  Christ. 

4.  Ireneeu*— A.  D.  160.  About  thirty  oar  forty  years  after  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Irenseufl,  speaking  of  the  Saviour,  says,  "  He  came  to 
save  all  persons  by  himself;  all  I  mean  who  by  him  are  regener- 
ated (or  baptized)  unto  Gbd — injitnts  and  little  ones  and  children, 
and  youths,  and  elder  persons."    On  these  words  I  remark, 

(1.)  That  no  man  could  know  tbat  infimts  were  changed  in  th^ 
hearts ;  of  this  inward  change,  the  anci^it  father  does  not  and 
cannot  speak :  but, 

(2.)  Their  baptism  could  be  known ;  and  in  the  language  of  the 
early  writers,  the  term  "regeneration,"  denoting  a  change  of  rela- 
tive state,  was  commonly  used  to  express  baptism. 
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5.  TcrtulKan,  A.  D.  200,  down  to  the  age  of  Athanasius,  A,  D. 
820.  Tertullian,  by  diBsuading  parents  from  exhibiting  such  haste 
to  hare  their  infants  baptized,  (whatever  may  have  been  his  own 
errors,)  plainly  proves  that  infant  baptism  was  the  prevailing 
practice. 

6.  Origen  says,  "Hear  David  q)ealring:  *I  was,'  says  he,  'con- 
ceived in  iniquity,  and  in  -sin  did  my  mother  bring  me  forth ;' 
showing  that  every  sonl  that  is  bom  in  the  flesh  is  polluted  with 
the  filth  of  sin  and  iniquity.  Besides  all  this,  let  it  be  considered 
what  is  the  reason,  that  whereas  the  baptism  of  the  Church  is 
given  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  infants  also  are  by  the  usage  of  the 
Church  baptized  J  when,  if  there  were  nothinjg  in  infents  that 
wanted  forgiveness  and  mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  would  be 
needless  to  them." 

7.  We  should  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage ;  but  we  have  stronger  testimony  on 
this  subject,  arising  from  the  resolves  of  upwards  of  sixty  bishops 
together  with  Cyprian,  met  in  council  A.  D.  253,  that  is,  a  century 
and  a  half  ait;er  the  apostles.  Before  this  council,  a  question  was 
brought  by  Fidus,  a  country  pastor,  "Whether  an  infant  might 
be  baptized  before  it  was  eight  days  old  ?'*  A  sy nodical  epistle 
was  written  ia  answer  to  this  question:  you  can  reJid  the  epistle 
in  Wall's  History.  In  it  are  these  sentiments:  "K  the  greatest 
offenders  have,  when  they  come  to  believe,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  no  i)erson  is  kept  off  from"  baptism,  how  much  less  reason  is 
there  to  refuse  an  infant  newly  bom."  Our  business  is  not  with 
their  reasons,  but  with  the  broad  fact  which  this  synod  establishes, 
that  in&nt  baptism  was  the  universal  practice  of  that  age. 

A  Baptist  writer  says,  "  that  infant  baptism  had  its  origin  in 
this  council."  But  tliis  is  evidently  absurd;  for  the  very  ques- 
tion proposed  for  discussion,  and  the  manner  of  deciding  it,  sup- 
pose in&nt  baptism  to  have  been  of  long  ajid  uniform  practice 
in  the  Church. 

We  are  willing  that  all  the  proceedings  of  this  council  shall 
decide  this  matter ;  and  if  infant  baptism  had  its  origin  before 
this  council,  then  we  afe  confident  that  origin  will  be  found  in  the 
apostolic  age. 

8.  Again,  take  the  wotds  of  Optatus,  A.  D.  360 :  "  As  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  have  put  on 
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Ghiist  Oh  I  what  a  garment  is  this,  that  is  always  one  and  nerer 
renewed ;  that  decently  fits  all  ages  and  all  shapes ;  it  is  neUher  too 
big  for  infants^  nofr  too  litHefor  men^  and  without  any  aiteration  Jits 
womeny 

Here  let  me  remark,  that  this  was  the  period  after  A.  D.  200, 
when  some  disputes  arose  about  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used 
in  baptism,  but  not  about  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism.  Some 
heretics  rejected  baptism  altogether,  as  they  rejected  portions  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and  others  opposed  in  various  degrees  in- 
&nt  baptism :  but  the  Catholic  Church  considered  the  children  of 
believers  to  be  comprehended  in  the  covenant,  and  baptized  them 
in  their  infancy.  Yet  while  this  was  the  practice,  it  was  con- 
tended by  some,  that  the  mode  of  immersion  should  never  be 
departed  from ;  and  this  very  dispute  shows,  that  immersion  was 
not  and  had  not  been  the  invariable  mode.  Christian  pastors  had 
administered  baptism  to  those  who  were  confined  to  their  beds, 
and  to  many  in  prison.  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  one  Basiledes,  hav- 
ing heard  the  Word,  and  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  a  Christian 
lady,  Poramiana,  at  Alexandria,  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian 
fiedth ;  whereupon  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  having 
made  confession  of  his  faith,  he  was  baptized  by  some  presbyters 
who  were  his  fellow-prisoners. 

Cyprian  therefore  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  opinion,  that  im- 
mersion was  indispensably  necessary  to  baptism.  "  It  is  a  lawful 
baptism,"  he  taught,  (1.  iv.  chap.  7,)  "  whether  the  subject  have 
water  poured  upon  him,  or  be  immersed."  Again  he  says,  (Epis. 
66 :)  "  Poes  any  one  think  that  they  obtain  nothing,  who  have  the 
water  poured  upon  them?  In  fact,  those  who  are  sprinkled  with 
water  are  baptized."  Take,  in  connection  with  this,  the  words  of 
Tertullian:  "We  are  three  times  immersed,"  he  says,  "speaking 
no  otherwise  than  what  Christ  commanded  in  the  gospel ;  and  we 
are  not  once  but  thrice  sprinkled,  according  to  the  three  Divine 
Persons."    (De  Coron :  vol.  5,  ad  Prax.) 

9.  Gregory  Kazianzen  testifies,  that  Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea, 
was  baptized  in  his  infancy ;  which  baptism  must  have  occurred 
about  two  hundred  an4  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  John,  or 
A.  D.  880.  This  father  says,  "  Let  the  child  be  dedicated  fi:om 
his  cradle.  Thou,  as  a  faint-hearted  mother,  (persecutions  still  on 
foot,)  art  afraid  of  giving  him  the  seal,  because  of  the  weakn^ 
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of  nature.    Give  to  him  the  Trinity,  that  great  and  excellent 
preservative." 

Gregory  Nazianzen  believed,  "that  infants  dying  unbaptized, 
were  in  a  middle  state  between  happinfess  and  torment.  If  an 
infimt  therefore  were  likdy  to  die,  he  would  have  baptism  imme- 
diately administered  to  it.  Otherwise  its  baptism  might  be  de- 
ferred till  it  was  three  years  old."  We  let  his  curious  notions 
alone,  and  rest  upon  the  &ct,  that  in  his  age  in&nts  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances were  considered  to  be  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism. 

10.  Ambrose,  indeed,  finds  a  type  in  the  miracle  of  the  waters  of 
Jordan  returning  backward,  where  none  exists ;  but  in  making 
out  the  antitype,  he  refers  to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  by 
which,  he  says,  "  those  infants  that  are  baptized  arc  reformed  back 
again,  firom  wickedness  to  the  primitive  state  of  their  nature." 

Take  some  of  the  writers  from  A.  D.  880,  to  Augustine,  A.  D. 
400. 

11.  Chrysostom  says,  "that  one  may  receive  baptism  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  age  or  infancy."  In  another  place  he  says, 
"  those  that  are  baptized,  some  of  them,  forasmuch  as  they  were 
children  when  they  received  it."  This  father  had  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  he  understood  the  rules 
of  oratory  better  than  he  did  Paul's  epistles :  yet  he  aflFords  abun- 
dant proo^  even  in  assigning  a  wrong  reason  for  the  baptizing 
of  infants,  that  infant  baptism  was  the  common  practice  of  the 
Church. 

12.  Athanasius  said,  "  We  immerse  children  thrice  in  the  water, 
and  thrice  we  take  them  out." 

But  as  there  had  been  no  doctrine  which  stood  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  sacrament  of  baptism  denied  by  those  who  had  any 
reputation  in  the  Church,  little  comparatively  had  been  said  in 
relation  to  infant  baptism.  Now,  however,  Pelagius  began  to 
propagate  his  errors.  He  taught  that  children  were  not  polluted 
with  sin ;  and  though  he  did  not  teach  that  in&nt  baptism  was 
unlawful  and  should  be  discontinued,  yet  his  doctrine  gave  occa- 
sion in  the  Church  to  the  orthodox  divines  to  preach  and  write 
much  in  relation  to  the  baptism  of  infants.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  testimonies  far  more  numerous  in  support  of  infant  baptism^ 
after  the  rise  of  Pelagianism. 

18.  Jerome,  or  Hieronymus,  in  his  dialogue  between  Critobulus 
28 
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and  Atticus,  has  these  Bentimeiits :  "  Cbit.  Tell  me  though,  and 
resolve  all  my  difficulty:  Why  are  children  baptized?  Atticus. 
Do  you  ask  me  ?  Paul  will  answer  you :  '  Death  has  reigned  from 
Adam  to  Moses  oyer  those  who  have  not  sinned  in  the  likeness 
of  Adam's  transgression.  All  men  are  guilty,  either  by  reason  of 
Adam's  sin  or  their  own  sins.' " 

14.  To  adduce  all  that  Augustine  has  written  in  evidence  that 
the  Church  practised  infant  baptism,  would  require  much  writing. 
A  few  extracts  here  will  be  sufficient.  Commenting  on  1  Cor.  vii^, 
"  Else  were  your  children  unclean,  but  now  are  they  holy,"  he 
says,  "for  there  were  then  (when  Paul  wrote)  Christian  in&nts 
that  were  sanctified,  some  by  the  authority  of  one  of  their  parents, 
some  by  the  consent  of  both." 

(1.)  Now,  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  parents,  a  child  could 
not  be  rendered  legitimate ;  nor, 

(2.)  Could  it  be  inwardly  sanctified  by  either  or  both  parents. 

(3.)  This  sanctification  is  external  in  the  Church,  and  in  St. 
Austin's  writings  it  signifies  baptism. 

You  may  read  in  Wall's  History  very  many  extracts  to  the 
same  purpose.  And  let  me  observe,  that  Pelagius  and  his  asso 
ciates  found  infant  baptism  to  stand  much  in  the  way  of  their  fa 
vorite  doctrine,  that  our  nature  is  not  originally  corrupt.  But  if 
infant  baptism  had  been  an  innovation  upon  the  apostolic  practice; 
if  it  belonged  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  the  Pelagians 
who  were  men  of  reading  and  talents,  could  not  have  been  troubled 
by  any  argument  which  the  orthodox  drew  from  the  long  undis- 
puted observance  of  infant  baptism. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  carrying  down  our  history  of  infant 
baptism  below  the  age  of  Augustine,  as  the  Baptists  acknowledge 
that  the  administration  of  this  sacrament  to  infants  subsequently, 
was  general  in  the  visible  Church :  but  they  say  that  the  visible 
Church  herein  departed  from  Christ's  institution  and  apostolic 
practice;  and  that  the  Waldenses,  who  preserved  the  pure  &ith 
and  practice,  were  opposed  to  the  baptism  of  infants.    We  reply, 

i.  That  if  there  was  a  departure  from  gospel  law,  it  was  so 
early  as  to  have  been  under  the  eye  of  the  apostles  themselves; 
yet  we  find  no  record  in  their  writings  against  this  supposed  de- 
parture, though  the  abuse  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  apostolically 
noticed. 
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ii.  The  Waldenses,  A.  D.  1164,  in  their  confession,  have  these 
words :  "Let  every  adnlt,  who  has  obtained  faith  by  the  hearing 
of  the  Word,  by  which  he  is  regenerated  and  enlightened,  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name,  etc.,  in  evidence  of  his  inward  purification,, 
received  through  fisdth.  This  our  confession  is  also  extended  to 
children,  who  by  the  decree  of  the  apostles  must  be  baptized,  and 
afterwards  by  their  sponsors  must  be  instructed  in  the  law  of 
Christ,"  etc.  That  people  who  dissented  from  Rome  were,  as 
they  increased,  distributed  into  various  communities,  and  distin- 
guished by  various  names.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  some  of  those 
societies  may  have  withheld  baptism  from  in&nts ;  but  the  main 
body  of  the  Waldenses  in  every  age  maintained  that  infiihts  bom  of 
Christian  parents,  were  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  We  may  say 
hereafter  more  on  this  subject  The  remainder  of  this  lecture 
must  be  occupied  with  remarks  on  the, 

IL  Adiciniseration  of  Baptism  by  the  pastor. 

In  administering  baptism,  the  Evangelical  Pastor  should  be 
studious  to  preserve  the  sanctity,  and  promote  the  end,  for  which 
this  sacrament  was  instituted. 

We  have  said  that  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  are,  first,  un- 
baptized  adults,  when  they  profess  faith  and  repentance;  and 
second,  the  children  of  parents  baptized,  and  not  excommunicated 
or  suspended  In  relation  to  each  of  these  subjects,  the  pastor 
must  observe  a  conduct  somewhat  different ;  taking  care  always, 
both  in  his  public  discourses  and  private  conference,  to  give  cor- 
rect views  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  to  explain  particularly 
the  obligations  which  it  imposes. 

1.  The  baptism  of  infants. 

(1.)  Parents  who  have  themselves  been  baptized^  and  are  neither 
suspended  nor  excommunicated,  sustain  a  relation  to  the  visible 
Church  of  God;  they  are  the  children  of  the  covenant,  the  "  peo- 
ple of  God,"  and  a  part  of  "  the  holy  nation ;"  and  though  not 
truly  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  may,  in  the  benevolent 
spirit  and  language  which  the  social  relations  of  the  covenant 
give  rise  to,  be  called  ^^ayuK^  believers,  beloved  m  the  Lord 
Christ 

Such  parents  may  apply  to  have  baptism  administered  to  theb 
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children.  But  all  the  parents  may  not  have  entered  into  the  foil  com* 
munion  of  the  Church.  Shall  those  parents  who  have  not  fulfilled 
their  baptismal  vows,  and  become  open  communicants^  be  consid- 
ered as  ipso  faclo  suspended  or  excommunicated  ^  or  shall  they  still 
hold  (if  not  guilty  of  presxmiptuous  sins)  a  place  in  God's  cove- 
nant with  his  visible  Church,  and  be  permitted  to  present  their 
children  to  baptism  ?  This  question  has  been  variously  answered. 
There  is  no  dispute  that  parents,  before  they  become  such,  and 
while  they  were  young,  ought  to  have  repented  and  given  them- 
selves to  the  Lord.  All  agree  that  such  was  their  duty;  but  they 
did  not  perform  it,  and  the  Church  did  not  suspend  them ;  she 
tolerated  them  in  her  bosom,  and  waited  for  their  conversion.  Is 
there  a  divine  law  which  requires  that  they  shall  not  be  tolerated 
in  that  state  after  they  shall  become  parents  ?  This  will  hardly  be 
said;  but  admitting  that  there  is  such  a  law,  were  not  their  chil- 
dren bom  in  the  covenant  7  and  how  shall  those  infisint  children 
be  regarded  by  the  Church  ?  These  are  questions  of  serious  im- 
port, but  we  recur  somewhat  back. 

(2.)  Whkt  means  should  be  employed  to  bring  those  who  are 
bom  members  of  the  Church  and  baptized,  to  take  upon  them- 
selves publicly  their  baptismal  vows,  by  uniting  with  the  Church 
in  full  communion ;  wherij  as  they  arrive  at  years  of  knowledge, 
they  should  be  required  to  do  this ;  how  long  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  by  admonition  and  reproof,  before  they  shall  be  deprived 
of  their  covenant  relations  and  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord;  what  discipline  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  Church  on 
baptized  members,  who  live  prayerless  and  contract  immoral 
habits;  whether  such  discipline  is  to  be  suspended  until  they  be- 
come parents,  or  to  be  exercised  immediately  on  the  development 
oS  an  irreligious  temper  in  life,  (together  with  other  questions 
which  might  be  asked  here,)  are  matters  which  have  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  and  various  opinions  among  learned  and  good 
men,  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

Our  Church  in  this  country,  till  within  a  score  of  years,  acted 
in  relation  to  baptized  parents  with  great  forbearance  and  patience, 
employing  towards  them  much  doctrine,  with  reproof  and  admo- 
nition, while  they  exhibited  no  evidence  of  real  piety ;  but  per- 
mitting them  to  remain  in  the  covenant  that    comprehended 
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Abraham's  descendants,  and  in  this  relation  to  have  their  children 
baptized.  This  is  mnch  of  the  policy  pursued  at  present  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Lutheran  and  Methodist  Churches. 

(8.)  But  our  General  Synod  have  lately  resolved,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  ''whose  habits  are  such  that  they  would  be  sus- 
pended from  foil  communion,  if  they  were  members  in  full,  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  baptism."  This  is  the  law  that  now  regulates 
the  conduct  of  pastors :  how  far  it  is  modified  by  the  practice  ol 
ministers — some  considering  it  to  require  a  credible  profession  of 
religion,  whilst  others  construe  it  according  to  the  forbearance 
which  they  exercise  towards  members  in  full  communion — ^I  shall 
not  here  in(juire. 

Certain  it  is,  baptismal  vows  comprehend  perfect  obltgatums^ 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  obligations  of  true  religion !  We  are 
bound  as  intelligent  creatures  and  as  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  to  do  all  God's  will,  expressed  in  his  written  Word,  and 
to  follow  the  Lamb  folly :  parents  are  bound  "  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  without  the 
least  fidlure;  and  baptized  children  are  bound,  so  soon  as  they 
understand  the  calls  of  the  gospel,  to  render  an  immediate,  unlim- 
ited, and  holy  obedience.  This  is  law :  every  failure  is  sin  and 
disobedience. 

(4.)  Yet  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  Christians,  that  our  standing 
in  God's  visible  church  covenant  cannot  and  does  not  depend 
upon  discharging  perfectly  the  obligations  under  which  we  are 
brought.  If  then  imperfectians  in  oxir  obedience  be  consistent 
with  our  standing  as  parents  and  children  in  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant, the  question  naturally  arises,  6y  what  degrees  of  imperfec- 
tion are  our  relations  to  the  visible  Church  to  be  determined? 
At  what  points  can  we  stand  in  that  covenant,  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  through  all  the  ages  of  the  ancient  economy, 
stood?  And  at  what  points  do  the  laws  of  God  eject  us?  Is  this 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  various  and  discordant  opinions  of 
the  different  ministers  of  the  gospel,  when  they  propose  to  describe 
what  is  called  "  a  credible  profession  of  religion,"  which  has  also 
its  degrees?  or  is  there  a  general  law  of  God,  or  an  undoubted 
practice  of  the  apostles  in  the  primitive  Church,  by  which  we  are 
to  be  governed  ? 

These  are  questions  which  enter  deeply  into  the  merits  of  the 
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sabjeot ;  and  they  are  thrown  out  for  jour  genoua  oonsideratioiL 
For  I  cannot  here  extend  my  remarks;  but  shall  just  add,  that 
one  of  the  earliest  facts  which  Church  history  exhibits,  is  the 
existence  of  d^ees  in  the  communion  of  the  Church*  In£uit 
church-membership  had  existed  by  a  divine  constitution  since  the 
days  of  Abraham.  Catechumens  who  were  members  to  a  certain 
degree  existed  among  the  primitive  Christians,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  ''  competentes;"  and  how  long  they  might  remain  cate- 
chumens before  they  were  abandoned  by  their  pastors,  and  either 
actually  or  virtually  excommunicated,  we  are  not  particularly  told. 
And  then  followed  members  in  full  communion.  But  we  must 
stop,  and  pursue  the  application  made  by  parents  for  infants. 

(6.)  The  parents  who  apply  for  the  baptism  of  their  children, 
should  be  required  to  make  the  application  so  early,  as  to  enable 
the  pastors  to  give  them  instruction  and  admonition,  and  to  allow 
the  elders  time  sufficient  to  confer  on  the  case.    For  in  some 

4 

instances  it  is  important,  ihaX  facts  in  relation  to  the  parents  should 
be  disclosed,  of  which  the  pastor  has  no  knowledge ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, that  oTie  of  the  parents  is  a  disbeliever  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
or  a  heretic ;  or,  that  both  the  parents  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  antenuptial  fornication.  In  such  cases,  the  pastor  is  required 
to  exercise  the  authority  with  which  he  is  invested.  Bejection 
of  the  Scriptures  is  "  a  presumptuous  sin,"  and  excludes  fix)m  the 
covenant.  The  vows  of  an  infidel,  heretic,  or  idolater,  cannot  be 
taken  in  the  Church  of  God. 

Parents,  who  lie  under  the  guilt  of  antenuptial  fornication,  are 
to  be  charged  with  this  sin,  and  to  be  required  to  profess,  not  sor- 
row that  they  have  a  child  ^r  that  they  are  united  in  wedlock, 
but  repentance  for  having  done  what  Jehovah  has  expressly  for- 
bidden in  his  law. 

(6.)  But  parents  who  ,are  not  chargeable  with  this  particular  sin, 
must  nevertheless  be  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  baptism  and  its 
obligations.  Little  need  be  said  by  the  pastor  to  parents  who  give 
undoubted  evidences  of  piety ;  but  some  professors  of  religion,  in 
common  with  other  parents,  need  to  have  the  Word  of  God 
preached  to  them  in  private  very  faithfully.  In  such  conference, 
usually  had  before  the  elders,  the  p^tor  may  pursue  various  modes 
of  instruction.  The  best  mode  which  experience  taught  me  in 
this  personal  address  to  parents,  was  to  begin  with  a  brief  exhibi- 
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tion  of  the  AbrahAmic  covenant  and  the  proo&  of  in&nt  haplaam; 
then,  to  remind  parents  of  their  own  baptismal  vows ;  their  neg- 
lect in  fulfilling  them,  if  such  neglect  exists;  then  to  press  the 
obligations  of  repentance  and  &ith,  of  dome^ic  worship,  pious 
example,  instruction  in  divine  truth ;  urging  parents  to  train  up 
their  children  for  the  service  of  that  Saviour  whose  atoning  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  This  address,  with  questions,  usually  occu- 
pied about  fifteen  minutes,  and  preceded  the  exercise  of  social 
prayer,  in  the  consistory-room,  before  the  morning  service  on  the 
Sabbath. 

2.  ^(2u2^  baptisms. 

(1.)  When  adults  offer  for  baptism,  more  time  is  necessary  for 
the  due  administration  of  the  ordinance.  In  the  ancient  Christian 
Church,  about  six  weeks  usually  intervened  between  the  appli- 
cation and  the  baptism  of  adults.  The  pastor  must  certainly  have 
more  time  for  examination  and  instruction,  explaining  the  nature 
and  design  of  baptism,  so  that  it  be  not  considered  to  be  that  re- 
generation which  leads  to  life,  nor  the  in&Ilible  sign  of  pardon ; 
explaining  the  duty  of  the  baptized,  which  consists  in  a  solemn 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  obedience  of 
faith,  and  explaining  the  relations  which  baptism  signifies  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  it  seals  to  him  pardon  and  peace  with 
God  if  he  believes  with  the  heart. 

The  pastor,  after  administring  the  sacrament  to  an  adult,  may 
follow  up  his  private  instructions  by  a  suitable  exhortation  in 
public  to  the  baptized. 

(2.)  Baptism  must  be  administered  in  public  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tian worshippers.  This  was  the  primitive  practice.  The  fidthful 
ministers  of  the  three  first  centuries  adhered  to  it,  and  condemned 
private  baptisms.  We  are  told  that  private  baptisms  were  first 
introduced  in  compliment  to  the  Christian  emperors ;  afterwards 
the  nobles  requested  it ;  others  wished  to  be  honored  in  like  man- 
ner ;  ministers  were  indulgent,  and  private  baptism  became  the 
general  practice. 

i.  But  baptism  is  a  sacrament  that  signifies  the  visible  initia- 
tion of  the  baptized  into  the  Church ;  it  indicates  a  relation,  not  to 
a  fitmily ,  not  to  a  pastor,  or  the  eldership  merely,  but  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church.    Its  administration  therefore  should  be  public; 
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and  in  the  presence  of  as  great  a  portion  of  tlie  Chnrch  as  can 
conveniently  meet  in  one  place. 

ii.  And  the  form  of  baptism  supposes  that  baptism  is  adminis- 
tered in  the  assembly  of  the  fidthfiil. 

iii.  The  elders  of  the  Church  can  watch  over  the  administration 
of  this  sacrament,  if  it  be  public ;  but  not,  if  it  be  private. 

iv.  Again :  Private  baptism  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lower  the 
sacraments  in  the  regards  of  the  people. 

V.  To  which  add :  Infiant  baptism  recognizes  that  infant  church 
membership,  which  is  a  great  privilege ;  its  public  administratior , 
which  connects  with  it  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  parents  and 
their  children,  shows  that  it  is  an  invaluable  privilege.  It  is  not, 
however,  intended  to  be  said  that  baptism  should  in  no  case  be 
administered  in  a  chamber,  where  two  or  three  meet  together  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  No :  sickness  may  confine  the  pa* 
rent  or  the  child.  The  pastor  may  lawfully  baptize  more  privately, 
when  afflictions  seem  to  call  for  it ;  so  did  the  primitive  teachers : 
but  then  he  should  be  accompanied  by  an  elder  or  elders,  and  en- 
gage with  them  in  prayer. 

What  we  more  particularly  condemn  is,  the  practice  of  inviting 
a  pastor  to  a  house,  because  fashion  and  wealth  are  either  ashamed 
to  appear  in  a  public  religious  service,  or  wish  to  be  accommo- 
dated at  home,  and  there  engaging  him  to  baptize  a  child  amid 
much  hilarity  and  good  cheer.  All  this  is  wrong,  as  well  as  the 
custom  in  some  places  of  the  pastor  being  paid  for  administering 
baptism. 

(8.)  Baptism  should  be  administered  by  the  pastor  on  Ae  Sab- 
bath, so  soon  as  it  is  convenient.  It  is  Sabbath  work,  and  does 
not  belong  to  festival  days  in  the  Church.  Much  superstition  in- 
fected the  administration  of  this  sacrament  at  an  early  day.  The 
Jews  had  been  accustomed  to  collect  their  proselytes,  and  baptize 
them  at  the  Easter  passover  and  at  Pentecost  Christian  nunis- 
ters,  unhappily,  imitated  that  people  herein,  and  deferred  baptism 
until  certain  festival  days  arrived.  This  was  not  the  apostolic  prac- 
tice ;  and,  several  of  the  Christian  Fathers  remonstrated  against  it. 

(4.)  It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  pastor  should  read  Ae 
farm  established  by  the  Church,  to  which;  he  may  add  such  an  address 
as  he  shall  deem  suitable,  without  rendering  thei  public  service 
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tedious.  Some  pastors  read  the  form  in  a  hurried  and  slovenly 
manner,  aB  if  in  reading  it  thej  were  not  preaching  divine  truth, 
or  as  if  divine  truth  eould  not  be  contained  any  where  save  in 
their  own  notes  and  lips;  and  others  drop  the  prayer,  and  substi- 
tute one  of  their  own.  And  we  are  sometimes  pamed  with  the 
result ;  for  we  notice  various  expressions  arising  from  respect  of 
persons  in  such  prayers.  If  a  poor  man's  child  has  been  baptissed, 
the  prayer  will  indeed  be  appropriate ;  but  if  baptism  be  admin- 
istered to  the  child  of  a  dear  friend  of  the  pastor,  or  of  a  rich  and 
influential  person,  the  prayer  will  be  richer  and  longer ;  but  the 
form  obliges  ministers  to  oflfer  the  same  prayer  alike  for  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  and  rich. 

(6.)  The  pastor  should  keep  a  record  of  baptisms.  Such  a  record 
is  a  valuable  document  in  the  Church,  especially  in  the  case  of 
children  who  are  left  in  an  orpl)^  state,  etc 
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PAffTOBAL   DUTIES— ADJONISTEATION   OF  THE   8A0RAMENTB,  COK- 

TINUKD. 

THE  LOBD'S  SUPPER. 

Okb  of  the  most  solemn  pastoral  duties  is,  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Supper^  which  is  the  other  sacrament  of  the  New  Cov- 
enant, or  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  founded 
upon  better  promises  than  the  old  or  Sinaitic  covenant 

It  is  remarkable  that  corruptions,  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  attached  to  this  solemn  ordinance,  and  that  those  corrup- 
tions grew  apace  until  the  Lord's  Supper  was  converted  into  the 
Popish  Mass. 

With  many  of  the  ancient  corruptions  of  Christianity,  Evan- 
gelical Pastors  have,  happily,  at  this  day  no  concern.  But  this  is 
not  true  in  respect  to  the  abuses  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  these 
abuses  are  still  perpetuated,  so  that  we  cannot  hold  ^'  the  £uth 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  commune  at  every  tabls  that  is 
denominated  "  the  Lord's  table." 

1.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  awfully  corrupted  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  ;  so  as  to  become  an  ordinance,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  subversive  of  the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  and  subservient 
to  idolatry.  '  Bread  is  worshipped^  while  the  "  one  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  dieth  no  more,"  is  declared  to  be  insufficient  for  salva- 
tion, and  must  be  daily  renewed  in  the  Mass  I  This  is  a  horrid 
profanation  of  the  sacrament 

2.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  corrupted  by  the  Unitarians,  who 
merge  in  their  heresy  its  proper  character  and  end,  and  consider  it 
to  be  commemorative,  not  of  the  atoning  sufferings  and  death  of 
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Christ,  but  of  the  dying  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  far  as  his  death 
served  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  and  illustrate  his  many 
virtues,  which  we  must  copy  after ;  such  as  his  meekness,  patiencCi 
fortitude,  and  innocency. 

3.  But,  leaving  the  camp  of  heretics,  we  find  the  ordinance  of 
the  Supper  perverted  among  some  Protestant  denominations  from 
its  original  design.  The  Lutheran  Churcii  clothe  it  with  a  consub- 
atantiationj  which  neither  Luther  nor  his  im|;Lediate  disciples  could 
define,  and  which  serves  to  give  unscriptural  and  irrational  views 
of  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  Other  Protestants  there  are, 
who  give  a  wrong  character  to  this  sacrament  by  teaching  that  it 
is  a  converting  ordinance.  They  affirm  that,  like  the  ordinance  of 
preaching  the  Word,  the  Holy  Supper  is  appointed  to  be  a  means 
of  awakening  sinners,  and  of  converting  souls.  Hence  they  freely 
admit  to  the  Lord's  table  all  who  have  been  baptized  and  con- 
firmed, without  any  e^camination  into  their,  temper  and  deport- 
ment; for  if  they  are  irreligious  and  unconverted,  they  may  at 
the  Lord's  table  be  awakened  and  converted.  This  is  the  doctriQe 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  thi^  coun- 
try and  elsewhere,  and  of  many  corrupted  Beformed  churches  in 
Europe.  It  was  formerly  the  doctrine  of  several  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  ministers  among  us.  Mr.  Stoddard,  of  New- 
England,  wrote  and  published  in  defense  of  it  He  was  answered 
with  much  force  of  argument  by  his  son-in-law,  President  Edwards. 

hx  the  view  of  all.  these  fisK^ts,  how  careful  should  the  EvaQ- 
gelical  Pastor  be,  in  preaching  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  in  administering  this  ordinance,  in  that  scriptural 
manner  that  shall  render  it  subservient  to  those  important  ends 
for  which  it  was  instituted  I 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  didactic  field,  nor  inquire  what  are 
all  the  particular  doctrines  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Supper,  which 
should  be  taught,  but  merely  give  a  summary  of  the  doctrines ; 
then  detail  briefly  the  history ;  and  lastly  attend  to  the  pastoral 
administration  of  this  sacrament 

L  The  DocTBiNB  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Sapper  comprehends  the  name,  the  Divine 
institution,  the  visible  sign,  the  thing  signified,  the  partakers,  and 
the  design  or  end  of  this  sacrament. 
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1.  Its  Name, 

(1.)  This  sacrament  is  called  in  Scripture,  (1  Cor.  xi,  20,) 
"  Kvpta/rdv  Selnvov^^^  "the  Lord's  Supper." 

L  It  is  called  "  a  supper,"  not  because  it  must  be  celebrated  in 
the  evening  of  the  day,  but  because  it  was  instituted  in  the  evening. 
For  its  institution  followed  immediately  after  eating  the  Jewish 
passover,  which  was  always  solemnized  in  the  evening.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  fccients,  and  especially  the  Jews,  kept  their 
richest  entertainments,  and  especially  their  marriage  feasts,  in  the 
evening  or  night;  and  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance  they 
were  called  "  suppers."    (Matt,  xxv.) 

It  was  therefore  proper  that  this  ordinance,  which  presents  to 
spiritual  desire  the  choicest  food,  and  which  is  a  pledge  to  believ- 
ers of  the  "  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,"  (Rev.  xix.  9,)  should 
be  called  a  "  supper." 

iL  In  allusion  also  to  those  entertainments  among  men  which 
were  spread  on  tables  set  on  purpose,  this  sacrament  is  caUed 
"rpairc^a  rov  Kvptov,"  the  table  of  the  Lord.    (1  Cor.  x.  21.) 

iii.  And  also,  in  reference  to  the  passover,  which  it  succeeded 
In  the  Church,  it  is  called  "  eopny,"  "  cop-e  eopra  ^gy^cv,"  "  let  us 
ieep  the  feast."    (1  Cor.  v.  9.) 

iv.  It  is  very  significantly  called  "the  Lord's  Supper:"  for,  first, 
it  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  second,  he  is  the  chief 
end  of  it ;  third,  as  Lord  over  his  own  family  and  kingdom,  he  com- 
manded his  subjects  to  observe  and  keep  it,  in  aU  ages  and  places, 
and  thereby  to  show  forth  his  death  until  he  come ;  and  fourth,  it 
must  be  administered  agreeably  to  his  will. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  name  of  **  mass,"  or  "  missa,"  does  not 
belong  to  the  Holy  Supper.  But  other  names  are  given  to  it, 
fi-om  the  relations  which  it  sustains :  thu^,  first,  from  the  visible 
signs,  it  is  called  ^^apro^"  bread,  and  ^'ro  orrqpiov  Kv/mov,"  the 
cup  of  the  Lord;  and  ^^ro  Trorffpiov  1%  ctJAoyiof,"  the  cup  of 
blessing.  Second,  from  one  of  the  duties  which  it  involves, 
" ct;;3i;af}*fTta,"  thanksgiving;  and,  third,  and  from  one  of  its  cere- 
monies, "  the  breaking  of  bread." 

The  ancient  Fathers  often  call  it  "wtm^um,"  a  sacrifice;  not 
expiatory,  as  the  Eomanists  wish,  but  eiuJianstic, 

We  condemn  the  naming  of  this  ordinance,  "  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar."    This  is  not  a  Scriptural  denomination.    Some  of  the 
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Fathers  have  used  this  appellation ;  but  then  "  by  the  altar"  they 
understand  merely  the  "  toife"  or  elevated  place,  where  the  bread 
and  wine  were  placed  and  admimstered.  We  have  under  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  no  visible  altar  in  the  Church. 
Christ  himself  is  our  onli/  altar,  on  and  by  whom  we  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  Heb.  xiii.  15.  Hence  the  phrase  '^  £&mily  altar/' 
for  the  place  where  we  pray  in  families,  is  not  language  which 
Christian  doctrine  would  approve. 

The  elements  of  the  Supper  we  shall  speak  of,  after  dropping  a 
word  concerning, 

2.  Its  Divine  Institution, 

(1.)  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted  the  Holy  Supper  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  very  night  he  was  betrayed.  He  had  been  eat- 
ing the  paschal  lamb  with  his  disciples,  and  at  the  close  of  this 
feast,  he  proceeded  with  the  deepest  solemnity  of  manner  to  do 
what  is  recorded  in  Matt.  xxvi. ;  Mark  xiv. ;  Luke  xxii.  There 
is  no  dispute  about  the  institution,  nor  the  time  and  place  of  the 
institution,  thaf  need  claim  oxir  attention. 

(2.)  But  here  I  would  remind  you,  that  as  our  Redeemer  took 
into  his  hands  baptism  as  he  found  it,  aud  appointed  it  to  be  a 
sacrament,  so  in  instituting  the  sacramental  supper,  he  took  most 
of  the  rites  and  phrases  used  by  the  Jews  at  the  passover.  At 
this  feast,  the  head  of  the  family, 

L  Took  bread,  blessed  it,  broke  it,  and  distributed  the  pieces 
around,  placing  each  piece  before  a  guest.  Our  Saviour,  it  is 
probable,  put  the  piece  of  bread  into  the  hand  of  every  guest 

ii.  The  master  of  the  passover  table  took  a  cup  of  wine  in  both 
his  hands,  pronounced  a  blessing  over  it,  or  gave  thanks,  and 
then  presented  it  to  the  guests,  to  drink  of  the  cup  in  succession : 
60  also  did  the  Lord  Jesus  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper.    ' 

(8.)  In  thus  using  materials  and  ceremonies  of  the  passover 
feast  in  this  institution,  our  Saviour  would  teach  that, 

i.  The  passover  had  a  relation  to  himself  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God" 
to  be  offered  up  in  sacrifice  for  sinners. 

ii.  That  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  an  ordinance  not  strange 
nor  burdensome,  but  distinguished  by  its  simplicity. 

iii.  And  that  it  should  succeed  the  passover,  out  of  which  it 
seemed  to  drop  only  the  slain  lamb  and   its  sprinkled  blood, 
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which  after  the  atonement  could  have  no  place  in  any  Christian 
ordinance. 

(4.)  But  though  our  Lord  in  wisdom  used  rites  and  substances 
which  had  long  been  used  at  the  passover,  yet  in  using  them,  he 
showed  by  the  words  of  the  institution,  that  those  materials  and 
rites  were  now  to  be  employed  to  a  special  end,  such  as  they  never 
had  among  the  Jews,  and  that  they  should  now  constitute  the 
dements  of  a  new  sacrament.  The  bread  and  wine  at  the  passover 
had  been  used  as  mere  articles  of  refreshment,  and  possessing  no 
sacramental  character.  But  now,  after  breaking  the  bread,  he 
said,  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you,"  which 
the  apostle  explains  by  these  words,  "  which  is  broken  for  you." 
In  like  manner  he  devoted  the  cup  of  wine  to  a  new  and  sacramental 
use,  saying  of  it,  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  (thfe 
ceremonies  used  with  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Dassover  had 
belonged  to  the  Old  Testament,)  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins." 

(5.)  He  then  added  the  command,  "  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink 
it,  in  remembrance  of  me."  His  words  evidently  teach,  that  this 
ordinance  was  to  be  a  standing  one  in  his  kingdom;  that  it  was  to 
be  kept  "(j/fen,"  and  not  as  the  passover,  but  once  a  year;  and 
that  it  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  his  death,  from  which  salvation 
should  flow  out,  not  to  the  eleven  disciples,  not  to  one  generation 
only,  but  to  believers  of  various  lands,  and  of  every  succeeding 
generation.  If  millions  yet  unborn  should  partake  of  that  sal- 
vation, millions  must  keep  this  feast  in  remembrance  of  their 
Saviour, 

The  Quakers,  however,  deny  that  the  command  of  Christ  is  still 
binding  upon  Christians,  or  that  the  breaking  of  bread  is  still  to 
be  observed.  They  say  that  this  ordinance  was  to  continue  for  a 
short  time ;  that  the  Church  was  soon  to  be  brought  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  this  dispensation  was  actually 
introduced ;  and  that  "  the  law  of  touch  not,  taste  not,"  was  abol- 
ished, to  give  place  to  internal  enjoyments  of  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings, without  the  outward  ceremonies  of  water  baptism,  and  the 
carnal  eating  of  bread  and  wine.    We  answer, 

(1.)  That  it  is  strange  this  should  never  have  been  known,  even 
when  the  Spirit  was  poured  out,  and  while  the  apostles  lived ;  and 
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that  it  should  have  been  first  discovered  by  George  Pox,  mider 
the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  in  England.  This  however  is  merely  a 
presumptive  argument.  Let  us  strike  the  spirit  of  infidelity  among 
the  Quakers  with  irresistible  ptoofe,  if  facts  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied constitute  such  proofe.    We  remark  then, 

(2.)  That  after  "the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit"  commenced,  be- 
lievers, led  on  by  the  apostles,  observed  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  command  of  the  Saviour,  and  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  their  obligations  in  this  respect.  After  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  the  apostles  and  disciples  did  not  cele- 
brate this  ordinance  until  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
abundant  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  then  they  were  particularly 
instructed  with  respect  to  their  duty  in  relation  to  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord ;  then  they  continued  steadfestly  "  in  prayer,  in  the  apos- 
tles' doctrine,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread;"  then  they  celebrated 
the  Supper  at  least  on  every  first  day  of  the  week,  which  day 
came  to  be  called  from  this  very  circumstance  "  dies  panis."  So 
that  it  is  most  true,  that  the  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  so 
fer  from  teaching  Christians  no  longer  to  observe  the  sacrament 
of  the  Supper,  led  them  to  understand  the  meaning  and  design  of 
that  ordinance,  and  to  keep  it  very  often.  It  received  a  com- 
manding attention  from  Oiristians,  both  before  the  death  of  the 
apostles  and  during  the  purest  days  of  Christianity.  This  fact  is 
so  plain  from  history,  that  it  cannot  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
those  who  read  the  records  of  the  Church,    But  further: 

(8.)  The  apostle  Paul  waa  converted,  and  called  to  serve  God  in 
the  gospel  of  his  Son,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  did  he  teach  that  "the  Lord's  Supper"  need  not  be  observed, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  those  carnal  ordinances  which  were  to  be 
set  aside?  So  &r  from  this,  ihe  importance  of  this  sacrament 
among  Christian  institutions,  and  the  duty  of  observing  it  fre- 
quently in  the  most  holy  manner,  was  made  to  him  the  subject  of 
an  extraordinary  revelation  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hear  his  words, 
1  Cor.  xi.  28 :  "  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  (by  special  reve* 
lation)  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread :  and  when 
he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it  and  said.  Take,  eat:  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  broken  for  you,  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  tiie  cup,  when  he  had 
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supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood :  this 
do  ye  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.  For  as  often 
as  ye,  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  come."  These  words  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  hereafter.  Here  we  use  them  to  prove  that  the  Lord's  Supper, 
first,  is  an  important  institution ;  for  it  is  made,  after  the  Church 
had  extended  among  the  Gentiles,  the  subject  of  an  extraordinary 
revelation ;  and  therefore  the  revelation  was  delivered  by  an  apos- 
tle (Paul)  among  the  laws  of  the  gospeL  Second,  that  it  is  con- 
nected  in  its  visible  sign  with,  the  New  Testament;  for  "the  cup 
is  the  New  Testament  in  the  Saviour's  blood:"  while  that  Testa- 
ment therefore  lasts,  the  Supper  must  be  observed.  Third,  that 
Christians  are  required  to  show  their  Lord's  death,  in  this  ordi- 
nance, through  all  succeeding  years,  and  "  until  he  come."  Here, 
then,  the  observance  of  the  Supper  is  required  as  a  duty  always 
incumbent  upon  believers,  and  resting  upon  the  relation  which 
they  sustain  to  their  Bedeemer:  "For  as  oft  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
(implying  that  they  shall  do  it  oftien)  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do 
show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

"Ah!  but,"  say  the  Quakers,  "the  words  ^till  he  c&mAj  refer  to 
Christ's  coming  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  therefore 
after  that  city  was  destroyed.  Christians  were  not  boimd  to  observe 
the  Supper."    We  answer, 

L  That  there  is  no  connection  whatever  which  in  reality  ex- 
isted, nor  the  least  intimation  of  such  connection  given  in  Scrip- 
ture, between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

iL  The  Gentiles  had  no  immediate  concern  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  they  had  as  deep  interest  as  the  Jews  in  the  death 
of  ChriBt.  It  was  a  common  salvation,  and  believers  among  the 
Gentiles  had  as  much  reason  to  remember  the  Saviour's  death  as 
believing  Hebrews  could  have :  nor  is  it  seen  how  the  destruction 
could  in  the  least  impair  their  obligations  to  show  forth  the  death 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  all  ftiture  times.    But, 

iiL  The  apostle  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
A.  D.  56  or  57,  and  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  A.  D.  70.  Now  it 
appears  strange  that  the  apostle  should  have  delivered  the  revela- 
tions concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Corinthians  with  so  much 
particularity,  formality  and  solemnity,  when  the  observance  of 
that  ordinance  was  to  continue  only  twelve  years  longer. 
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iy.  Add,  that  the  Ghristian  Church  from  the  beginning  never  un- 
derstood the  Saviour  and  his  apostle  Paul  a3  the  Quakers  do ;  but 
considered  the  perpetual  observance  of  the  Supper  to  be  enjoined. 
Hence  the  whole  Church  observed  it  as  religiously  after  as  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  does  the  apostle  John,  who 
lived  after  Jerusalem  was  burned,  any  where  correct  that  error, 
if  it  was  one?    No.    We  argue  farther, 

(4.)  That  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  Holy  Supper, 
and  spirituia  enjoyments.  The  Holy  Spirit  operates  by  his  Word 
and  ordinances.  The  Holy  Supper  was  instituted  to  help  and  in- 
crease fiuLth ;  to  invigorate  the  graces,  and  thereby  to  render  our 
communion  with  God  more  intimate,  and  our  spiritual  enjoyments 
richer.  Hence  the  apostle  calls  that  Supper  ^'  a  feast."  And  lastly 
we  observe, 

(5.)  That  the  Holy  Supper  is  not  among  the  carnal  ordinances  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  an  institution  of  the  gospel  dispensation ;  and 
that  it  was  not  at  all  and  could  not  be  in  the  view  of  the  apostle 
when  he  said,  Col.  ii.  21,  '^  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not :  "  for 
the  apostle  Paul  here  speaks,  first,  either  of  the  law  of  ceremonies 
under  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  law  God  had  abrogated :  or 
second,  of  human  institutions  of  religion,  whether  drawn  from 
Jewish  traditions,  or  from  the  schools  of  philosophy  or  pagan 
superstitiona  But  the  LordCs  Supper  is  neither  the  one  nor  tJie  other. 
The  Quakers  therefore  are  chargeable  with  rendering  void  the 
commandment  of  God.  But  it  is  most  true,  that  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity animates  their  whole  system. 

3.  The  Visible  Sign  of  the  sacrament. 

The  elements  of  the  Holy  Supper  consist,  first,  of  the  symbols 
themselves ;  and  second,  of  the  actions  of  the  administrator  and 
of  the  recipients,  in  relation  to  those  symbols. 

First.  The  syrnboh  are,  "bread  and  wine;"  materials  which  are 
simple  and  easily  prepared,  suited  to  the  dispensation.  (Bead 
Witsius.) 

1.  Bread. — The  bread  to  be  used  in  the  Supper,  must  be  the 
common  and  nourishing  bread  of  the  country.  Our  Lord  used 
imleavened  bread.  He  would  have  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
Jews  around  him,  had  he  used  leavened  bread;  for  it  was  the 
passover  season.  But  whether  we  use  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

29 
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But  the  Popish  priests  use  ivaf^s  instead  of  bread.  This  iimo- 
ration  is  repiehensible,  as  it  coxrapts  the  ordinance.  A  little  paste 
manu&ctured  into  wafers^  would  in  no  family  be  denominated 
hread^  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  Much  less  can  we  approye, 
that  this  wafer  should  be  put  by  the  finger  of  the  priest  into  the 
mouth  of  the  recipient,  there  to  dissolve  without  being  chewed: 
but  after  the  Romanists  haye,  according  to  their  imagination,  con- 
verted  the  wafer  in  the  Host  into  A«  rea!  hody  of  Christy  it  is 
reasonable  they  should  swallow  their  Saviour  without  putting 
him  to  the  pain  of  mastication.  Cicero-said,  that  the  utmost 
stretch  of  idolatry  would  be,  for  idolaters  to  convert  their  god  into 
bread,  and  then  eat  him  up. 

But  wafers^  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  are  to 
be  rejected,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1.)  Because  the  wafer  is  foreign  to  the  institution  and  example 
of  our  Saviour,  who  took  the  bread  that  was  provided  for  the  pass- 
over,  and  such  was  known  to  be  nourishing  food. 

(2.)  Because  there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  wafer  and 
the  thing  signified;  the  wafer  is  no  food,  nor  gratefol  to  the  taste. 

(8.)  Because  the  wafer  was  the  contrivance  of  the  corrupters 
of  the  gospel  in  the  dark  ages ;  being  unknown  in  the  Qiurcb 
until  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

2.  TFin^L-^Wine  is  the  other  symbol :  it  is  the  juice  of  the  vine. 
Whether  the  wine  which  our  Saviour  used  was  red  or  whUe^  is^im- 
certain.  Probably  it  Was  red  wine.  It  is  also  uncertain  whether 
water  was  mixed  with  the  wine  at  the  first  Supper.  The  Jews  did 
often  at  the  passover  mix  their  wine  with  water.  This  also  the 
primitive  Christians  did ;  because,  as  they  celebrated  their  "  agapsa" 
or  love  feasts  immediately  aftier  the  Supper,  they  chose  to  cut  off 
all  occasion  of  slander  by  the  Gentiles. 

Those  who  require  that  the  wine  should  be  mixed  with  water, 
talk  pf  rendering  the  sign  more  significant,  by  the  dlscoveiy  of 
certain  analogies.  This  however  is  evidently  poor  reasoning. 
Better  is  it  to  leave  the  churches  here  to  do  as  their  wisdom  sug- 
gests. 

It  has  been  asked,  whether,  if  there  was  a  society  of  Christians 
in  any  part  of  the  earth,  where  there  were  no  wheat  bread  nor  any 
juice  of  the  vine  to  be  had,  the  Lord's  people  would  be  authorized 
to  use  in  the  Supper  those  substances  which,  in  ordinary  use 
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among  them,  administered  nourishment  and  promoted  cheerM- 
ness  7  We  answer  in  the  aflbrmatiye :  for  such  articles  would  be 
05  hreadand  wine  to  that  people. 

Second.  Vhe  actions  of  the  administrator,  etc. 

The  actions  respecting  the  bread  and  wine  must  now  be  briefly 
stated.  These  actions  are,  first,  either  such  as  were  performed  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  when  he  himself  administered  the  Supper, 
and  which  must  be  done  in  imitation  of  his  example  by  his  minis- 
ters at  the  Communion  table ;  or,  second,  such  as  his  disciples  did, 
in  a  situation  in  which  communicants  in  every  age  are  placed. 

First  The  actions  of  Christ  may  be  distributed  into  his  words ; 
comprehending,  first,  what  he  said  in  relation  to  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  what  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  do ;  and  second. 

His  actions,  or  what  he  did,  when  distributing  the  symbols. 

1.  The  actions  of  the  Saviour  in  relation  to  the  bread  were  these : 

(1.)  He  "  took"  the  bread  in  his  hands. 

(2.)  He  ''blessed  the  bread."  This  act  is  called  ^<blessmg:" 
Matt  xxvL  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22;  and  also  "giving  thanks:"  Luke 
zxii«  19.  Li  this  solemn  manner,  he  consecrated  the  bread  to  the 
sacramental  service,  for  which  he  designed  it. 

(3.)  "  He  broke  the  bread."  It  is  therefore  called  in  the  Sup- 
per, "  the  bread  which  we  break."    (1  Cor.  x.  16.) 

(4.)  He  gave  the  pieces  thus  broken  to  the  disciples. 

The  actions  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the  unne  were  these  three,  via : 

i  "  He  took  the  cup  after  supper,"  or'  after  the  feast  of  the 
passover  was  finished ;  so  as  to  show,  that  this  new  institution 
was  not  a  mere  appendage  to  the  passover. 

ii.  "  He  gave  thanks."  Li  reference  to  this  act,  the  cup  in  the 
Holy  Supper  is  called-  by  the  apostle  Paul,  "  the  cup  of  blessing." 
(1  Cor.  X.  16.)  This  name,  the  cup  had  also  borne  in  the  passover, 
after  a  blessing  had  been  asked  upon  it. 

liL '"  He  gave  it  to  his  disciples."  It  is  probable  that  our  Lord 
first  drank  of  the  cup  himself.  Matt.  xxvL  29 :  "I  will  not  drink 
henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,"  etc. 

There  is  no  mention  made,  that  our  Saviour  poured  out  the 
wine.  This  was  done  at  the  passover,  by  the  servants  in  attend- 
ance. So  in  the  Christian  Church,  that  service  is  with  propriety 
rendered  by  the  deacons. 
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Having  considered  what  our  Lord  did  in  relation  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  bread  and  wine,  let  us  now  attend, 

2.  To  his  vx)rd8,  which  were  either  preceptive  or  explanatory. 

(1.)  The  preceptive  words  are  such  as  simply  enjoin  the  action  to 
be  performed  by  the  communicant,  or  direct  the  end  for  which  it 
is  to  be  done.    The  precepts  respecting  the  action  are  these : 

i  "  Take,"  that  is,  receive  in  your  hands  the  bread  which  I  give 
you ;  not  open  your  mouth,  as  is  done  in  the  Popish  Mass,  and  let 
me  put  this  morsel  into  it. 

ii.  "  Eat " — chew  the  bread,  and  use  it  as  food  is  used  for  the 
nourishment  of  your  body,  according  to  its  physical  constitution. 

Hence  you  observe,  that  if  the  bread  were  converted  into  the 
real  body  of  Christ,  that  body  would  be  masticated  by  believers. 
Even  to  think  of  such  an  act,  creates  a  shudder  in  the  mind  of  the 
Christian. 

iii.  The  precept  relating  to  the  end  is,  "  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me,"  Now,  "  do  this"  cannot  mean,  as  Papists  contend,  to 
make  the  body  of  the  Saviour  an  expiatory  sacrifice :  for  what  did 
he  command  them  to  do  ?  either  to  do  as  he  did,  when  they  should 
^  act  as  his  ministers  in  the  Church,  or  to  do  as  they  were  then 
doing  as  communicants  at  his  table. 

If  he  meant  that  they,  as  ministers  of  his  Word,  should  after- 
wards do  as  he  then  did,  then  they  could  not  make  his  body  a 
sacrifice;  for* he  did  not  himself  do  it.  The  Saviour  did  not 
destroy  himself,  when  he  administered  the  Supper ;  he  was  not 
crucified — ^he  did  not  pour  out  his  soul  unto  death :  he  continued 
to  speak  and  act  before  their  eyes,  in  the  body,  and  afterwards  to 
aing  a  hymn  with  them,  and  go  out  into  the  garden  of  Qethsemane. 

But  his  ministers,  after  his  ascension,  cannot  make  his  body  a 
sacrifice.  It  is  not  in  their  power.  If  they  did  it,  they  would  be 
the  murderers  of  the  Lord  of  glory :  "  Ye  killed  the  Prince  of 
life,"  said  Peter  to  the  Jews.  Shall  the  sworn  servants  of  Christ 
do  the  same  thing?" 

If  he  meant^that  his  disciples  "should  do  this"  as  communi- 
cants, it  may  be  asked  what  they  did  ?  Nothing  more  did  they 
than  to  "  take  the  bread  and  eat  it."  In  these  acts,  surely  they  did 
not  make  the  body  of  Christ  a  sacnftee/ 

Obvious  is  it,  then,  that  the  precept,  "  Do  this,"  means  that 
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his  disciples  should  consider  it  their  solemn  duty,  as  ministers  of 
his  Word,  to  dispense  in  his  Church  the  sacrament  which  their 
Lord  had  just  instituted,  as  he  himself  was  then  doing;  and  that, 
as  disciples  and  communicants,  they  should  keep  the  feast,  and  re> 
quire  it  to  be  kept  by  all  such  of  every  age,  receiving  and  using 
the  symbols  by  the  acts  of  eating  and  drinking  in  faith,  for  this 
express  purpose,  namely,  the  remembrance  of  their  crucified  Lord 
and  Bedeemer  I 
(2.)  The  eocplana^tory  words  in  relation  to  the  breed  are, 
"  This  is  my  body  given  for  you."  (Matt  xxvi. ;  Mark  xiv.) 
"  This  is  my  body  broken  for  you,"  (1  Cor.  x.  24.)  This  phrase- 
ology our  Xiord  adopted  in  relation  to  himself,  as  the  great  sacri- 
fice for  sin  represented  in  the  Supper,  fix)m  the  Jews,  who  were 
wont  to  say  in  keeping  the  passover,  ''  This  is  the  bread  of  afflic- 
tion, which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt"  They  called  the  fawii, 
the  body  of  the  passover. 

Now,  the  bread  in  the  Supper  is  just  as  much  the  real  body 
of  Christ,  as  the  lamb  on  the  table  of  the  paschal  feast  was 
the  real  bread  of  affliction  which  the  Israelites  ate  in  Egypt 
In  both  cases,  those  articles,  the  broken  bread  and  the  lamb 
roasted,  were  merely  sobcraTMvUoL  signs. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATIOK. 

Against  this  doctrine,  which,  one  would  say,  could  require  no 
proof  but  the  plain  narrative  of  facts,  the  whole  host  of  Popery 
raise  their  loudest  voice — a  voice,  too,  that  in  some  countries  is 
armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition ;  a  voice  that  may 
yet  doom  to  death  thousands  of  Christians  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  directed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  maintain,  as  a  most  important  article  of  their  faith,  that 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  broken  bread,  viz : 
'*  This  is  my  body,"  must  be  understood  literally;  and  that,  as  soon 
as  ever  they  are  pronounced  by  the  priest,  with  a  proper  intention; 
a  physical  and  substantial  change  is  made  of  the  bread  into  the 
natural  body  of  Christ :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  bread  ceases  to  be 
bread,  and  is  then  that  v^ry  body  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  was  extended  upon  the  cross;  that  a  like  change  is 
made  of  the  wine  in  the  cup,  after  the  priest  has  said,  ''  This  cup 
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is  my  blood,"  into  the  very  blood  that  circulated  in  the  veins  of 
the  body  of  the  Bedeemer.  This  change  is  called  ^' transubstan- 
tiaticmy^^  or  a  physical  change  of  substance,  and  constitutes  a  grand 
property  of  the  Popish  Mass. 

As  this  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  still  avowed,  and  as 
the  Papists  still  continue  to  urge  that  Ohrist  said  of  the  bread, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  I  shall  here  detail  the  arguments  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  overthrown. 

I.  The  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  into  the  real  body  of 
Ohrist,  and  of  the  wine  into  his  blood,  is  corUradictod  by  the  luhole 
history  of  the  institution  and  first  celdjrcOion  of  the  Supper  at  Jerusalem. 

1.  If,  when  Christ  had  said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  the  bread  be- 
came his  body,  then  the  body  of  the  Saviour  must  have  ceased  to 
exist  in  its  natural  form ;  it  must  have  been  contained  imder  ihe 
form  of  bread  in  the  hands  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  disciples ;  the 
person  of  Christ  could  no  longer  have  been  "  like  unto  his  brethren 
in  all  things,  sin  excepted ;"  it  must  have  become  invisible ;  it  must 
have  been  unable  to  speak  words,  even  to  change  the  wine  "  into  his 
blood,"  and  aJso  imable  any  longer  to  move  about  Now,  what  are 
the  facts  in  the  history  7  The  evangelists  tell  us  that  the  natural 
body  of  Christ  was  at  the  table,  vnthoiU  exhibiting  the  least  change; 
(and  its  transformation  into  bread  would  have  exceeded  any  thing 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  startled  the  disciples  beyond  mea- 
sure ;)  that  it  was  visible,  tangible ;  that  it  spake  and  moved  in 
their  society,  and  that  it  rose  and  walked  out,  and  was  suspended 
upon  the  cross  afterwards.  But  all  this  history  would  be  false,  if 
his  body  had  been  changed  into  bread :  and  then  what  evidence 
should  we  have  that  Christ  ever  said,  "  This  is  my  body"  ?  for  a 
history  is  not  credible  in  any  part,  that  contains  so  many  lies  as 
appear  in  this. 

2.  Did  the  bread  speak — or  what?  Is  it  the  natural  body  of 
Christ  that  continued  to  speak  so  many  interesting  words? 

II.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  destructive  of  ihe  human 
nature,  and  consequenSy  of  the  person  of  ihe  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

1.  We  premise  that  the  human  nature  of  our  Saviour  consisted 
of  a  body  organized  in  every  respect  like  ours,  united  to  an  intel- 
ligent soul,  and  that  his  person  is  composed  of  the  divine  nature 
united  to  this  human  nature. 

2.  We  then  affirm  that  transubstantiation  would  be  destructive 
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of  the  htiman  nattire  and  person  of  our  Saviour ;  for  if  the  bread 
were  changed  into  thei  body,  and  the  wine  into  the  blood  of  Christ, 
it  follows  that  his  human  nature  must  have  been  disorganized 
and  separated  into  dead  and  lifeless  parts.  The  bread  and  the 
wine,  after  consecration,  are  not  in  the  same  place;  they  are  not 
united;  they  have  little  or  no  magnitude.  Here  then  is  the  real 
body  of  Christ  in  one  place,  separated  from  its  blood,  (which  is  the 
life  of  it,)  in  another  place ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  human  nature 
and  body.  Here  then  is  the  real  body  of  Christ  separated  into 
more  parts  than  the  body  of  the  Levite's  concubine ;  and  this 
separation  destroys  it  Here  is  a  human  body,  losing  its  figure 
and  extension,  into  a  little  wafer;  of  course  it  ceases  to  be  a 
buman  body.  And  here,  again,  is  this  little  thing,  called  a  wafer, 
conferring  an  omnipresence  and  immensity  on  the  body  of  Christ, 
firom  the  widely-extended  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
that  immensity  and  omnipresence,  attached  to  the  human  nature, 
equally  destroys  it  as  an  organized  human  body. 

And  if  the  human  nature  and  body  of  Christ  be  destroyed,  his 
personal  constitution  of  Grod-man  is  instantly  destroyed.  I  shall 
not  enlarge  here^  but  proceed  to  state, 

m.  A  third  argument,  which  is  this:  that  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  is  contradicted  by  the  iesAmcmy  of  our  external 
senses, 

1.  To  the  senses  of  the  disciples,  the  bread  and  wine  appeared 
to  be  natural  bread  and  wine,  etc.  \ 

2.  At  this  day,  in  the  Mass,  after  consecration,  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  wafer,  or  in  the  wine.  In  figure,  extension, 
taste,  and  other  qualities,  the  eye,  touch,  and  taste  can  perceiye  no 
change.  There  is  no  visible  human  body ;  there  is  no  sense  in 
the  mouth  of  either  flesh  or  blood ;  no  one  believes,  not  even  a 
priest,  that  he  eats  a  human  body,  or  dnnks  human  blood,  any 
thing  in  the  doctrine  of  transixbstantiation  notwithstanding. 

"Ah  I  but,"  say  the  Papists,  "you  must  not  give  credit  to  your 
senses,  but  believe  the  words  of  Christ,  who  said,  'This  is  my 
body.' "    We  answer : 

(1.)  That  we  do  believe  the  Saviour's  words,  rightly  interpreted : 
if  we  were  to  believe  that  the  bread  became  his  body,  then  we 
could  not  believe  that  he  is  our  Saviour,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

(2.)  But  why  should  we  distrust  the  evidence  of  the  eye,  taste, 
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and  fbuch,  here,  and  not  distrust  the  sense  of  bearing  ?  We  know 
that  Jesus  said,  ''  This  is  my  body,"  only  by  the  ear.  Might  not 
this  single  sense  have  deceived  the  disciples  more  readily  than  all 
their  other  senses  combined  ?  Do  we  not  often  correct  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear  by  the  touch  ? 

(3.)  Add  to  which,  if  the  external  senses  were  not  to  be  credited, 
how  could  the  apostles  be  certain  that  Jesus  wrought  those  mira- 
cles of  which  they  were  eye-witnesses?  that  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead?  Did  not  Christ  bid  them  rely  upon  their  external 
senses,  when  he  said,  "  Handle  me  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have."  (Luke  xxiy.)  How  could 
the  deceived  Bomanist  know  that  the  priest  and  the  altar  were 
before  him,  and  that  he  had  eaten  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  if  he 
did  not  credit  the  sense  of  sight,  and  touch,  and  taste?  But  why 
not  understand  Christ  literally,  when  he  said,  "I  am  the  door ;  I 
am  the  vine"? 

So  forcible  is  the  evidence  of  sense  here,  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  Roman  priest  thinks  it  to  be  a  reality  that  he  is  drinking 
blood  out  of  the  cup,  or  eating  flesh,  when  he  has  paste  in  his 
mouth«  Yet  have  those  priests  shed  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
God's  saints,  because  they  would  not  profess  to  beUeve  a  lie  I — m 
the  priests  do. 

Other  arguments  will  be  given  in  our  next  lecture. 


LECTURE    XXVII. 


THE  lord's  supper — THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
TRANSUBOTANTIATION — THE  CUP — ^IBB  THCNG  SIONIFiElH 

I  SHALL  in  this  lecture  ofifer  the  arguments  that  remain  to  be 
presented^  in  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  a 
grand  heresy,  and  &tal  to  the  hopes  of  sinners. 

rV.  If,  when  our  Lord  said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  the  bread  was 
changed  into  his  real  body,  then  it  follows,  that  the  Saviour  did  not 
die  as  the  prophets  had  predicted;  that  his  body  was  not  suspended 
on  the  accursed  tree,  and  consequently  that  no  atonement  was 
made  for  sin.  For  it  is  acknowledged,  that  that  bread,  which  in 
the  passover  chamber  was  changed  into  his  body,  was  not  cruci* 
fied,  and  could  not  be  crucified :  it  was  eaten  and  thrown  into  the 
stomach  of  the  disciples. 

Ah  I  but,  say  the  Papists,  we  offer  up  in  the  Mass,  the  body  of 
the  Saviour  in  sacrifice,  before  we  distribute  it  to  the  communicants. 
We  reply:  What  they  do  in  the  Mass  we  care  not;  but  affirm, 
what  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
be  true,  the  body  of  Christ  did  not  suffer  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  it 
was  not  crucified  without  the  gates  of  JerusaXem, 

This  &ct  the  Papists  ard  obliged  to  acknowledge,  for  they  call 
the  sacrifice  in  the  Mass  '^  a  bloodless  sacrifice."  Now  a  bloodless 
sacrifice  cannot  be  an  atoning  sacrifice,  for  "without  the  shedding 
of  blood,  there  is  no  remission  of  sins." 

y.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  contradicted  hy  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  cmcijixion,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  into 
heaven,  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jestis  Christ 

His  body  suffered  on  the  cross,  rose  again,  and  was  received  up 
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into  gloiy;  but  if  it  had  been  converted  into  the  material  sub- 
stance which  he  distributed  in  the  Holy  Supper,  then  his  cruci- 
fixion, resurrection,  and  bodily  existence  in  heayen,  would  have 
been  impossible. 

''But  the  Bomish  priests  say,  Christ  is  almighty;  he  can  do 
whatever  he  pleases.  We  reply:  He  is  omnipotent;  but  his 
omnipotence  is,  first,  neither  exercised  to  do  what  Popish  priests 
please;  nor,  second,  is  it  ever  displayed  in  opposition  to  his  own 
Word  and  work  of  redemption,  and  in  maintaining  evident  ab* 
surdities  and  the  grossest  errors. 

YI.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  t^  contradicted  ly  passages 
of  Scripture.  Among  these,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  one — 
Acts  iiL  21.  The  apostle  had  been  speaking  of  Jesus  Christy 
whom  he  had  seen  alive  after  his  resurrection  in  the  body,  (for 
Peter  could  not  see  his  Divine  nature,)  and  going  up  bodily  into 
heaven.  Of  this  Saviour  he  says,  "whom  the  heaven  must  re- 
ceive imtil  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things."  Accordingly, 
he  told  his  disciples  that  he  must  go  away,  and  that  ''they  should 
see  him  no  more"  (not  in  spirit  and  in  power,  for  in  this  respect 
he  promised  to  "  abide  in  them,"  but)  in  lody. 

Now,  if  the  bread  be  changed  into  the  real  body  of  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Supper,  then  that  body  cannot  remain  in  heaven :  nay, 
it  cannot  be  in  heaven  at  all ;  for  in  the  world  so  many  Masses 
are  said  as  to  occupy  all  the  hours  of  every  day,  and  all  the  days 
of  every  year.  Mark,  then,  the  awful  result  of  that  disgusting 
doctrine :  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  bodily  not  in  heaven,  but  on 
the  earth,  existing  in  the  pix,  and  in  Boman  cathedrals  and  chapels. 
But  we  proceed  to  state  another  argument. 

Vn.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  destroys  the  whole  dujr 
racier  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  as  a  sacrament,  and  makes  the  Saviour,  not 
an  object  of  faith,  but  an  article  of  carnal  enjoyment. 

1.  A  sacrament  has  a  visibk  sign  ;  reinove  the  visible  sign,  and 
the  sacrament  ceases  to  exist.  Now  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation would  take  away  the  visible  signs  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
render  the  thing  signified  alone  visible. 

2.  "Christ,"  says  the  apostle  Paul,  "lives  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers by  faith ; "  but  transubstantiation  renders  him  visible  to 
sense,  and  "faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  7U>t  seen.^^  It  makes 
the  Saviour  to  exist  in  the  mouths  and  bellies  of  Christians 
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by  carnal  enjoyment  This  Ib  worse  than  Mahomet's  sensoal 
paradise. 

Yin.  If  the  bread  and  wine  be  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  then  is  there  a 'miracle  wravughi;  and  the  frequent 
observance  of  the  Mass  produces  a  series  of  astonishing  mirades. 
Tet  these  miracles  excite  no  astonishment  among  the  Bomanists : 
they  create  no  talk,  and  have  no  special  effect.  Why  is  this? 
Because  they  are  miracles  of  the  priests'  making,  not  the  works  of 
Omnipotence.  The  priests  profess  to  make  ''  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  Mass,"  and  their  manufacture  is  very  much  like  themselves, 
good  only  io  deceive  poor  souls. 

Other  arguments  might  be  here  adduced,  but  I  shall  add  this 
only : 

IX.  That  the  history  of  the  Lord's  Supper^  <md  the  sentiments  of  the 
primitive  and  ancient  Fathers  in  the  Church,  are  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation. 

1.  The  history  we  shall  give  hereafter. 

2.  The  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  cannot  be  detailed  here.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say, 

(1.)  That  Iren»us  (lib.  iv.,  c.  84)  says,  "  The  Supper,  called  the 
Eucharist,  is  composed  of  two  things,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly 
bread. 

(2.)  Tertullian  says,  (lib.  iv.,  Contra  Marc :)  "He  made  the  bread 
which  he  distributed  to  his  disciples  his  body,  saying.  This  is  my 
body ;  that  is,  a  figure  of  my  body." 

(3.)  One  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (not  to  call  up 
the  sentiments  of  Clemens,  Cyprian,  Augustine)  says:  "Let  us 
not  rest  at  the  divine  table  as  children,  on  what  is  set  before  u% 
bread  and  wine,  but  lifting  up  our  souls  on  high  by  fidth,"  &c.  If, 
now,  the  bread  and  wine  were  changed  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ)  these  objects  should  arrest  our  chief  attention, 
and  no  bread  and  wine  cotild  be  before  us. 

We  shall  dismiss  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  with  this 
remark :  that  when  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  This  is  my  body,"  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the  subject,  we  are  those  who  un- 
derstand them  literally:  while,  to  give  them  the  meaning  of  tran- 
substantiation or  consubstantiation,  words  must  be  added.  What 
was  our  Saviour  doing  when  he  said,  "  This  is  my  body"?  Was 
he  crucifying  himself  or  Aymg  as  a  sacrifice  ?    No ;  he  was  insti- 
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tating  and  adminifitering  a  sacrament.  Thus  employed,  lie  said : 
"  This  is  my  body,"  in  the  sacraTnerd^  or  souyramentally,  Mj  body, 
exhibited  not  in  its  flesh  and  bones,  and  mangled  members ;  but 
by  the  broken  bread,  as  a  visible  sign  of  it. 

But  the  Papists,  to  make  out  transubstantiation,  must  add: 
"  This  bread  is  no  longer  bread,  but  my  body."  And  the  ubiqui- 
tists  must  add :  "  This  is  my  body,  in  and  under  the  bread." 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  ivords  of  our  Lord, 

(4.)  Bespecting  the  cup.  These  are,  again,  either  preceptive  or 
explanatory. 

First.  The  preceptive  words  are,  "Drink  ye  all  of  it:"  emphati- 
cally, all  must  drink  of  it. 

The  end  for  which  this  must  be  done  is  expressed :  "  This  do,  as 
often  as  ye  drink  of  it,  in  remembrance  of  me."    (1  Cor.  xL  25.) 

The  command  could  not  be  misunderstood;  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  was  neither  misunderstood  nor  disobeyed. 

But  I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  the  BoiniBh  prohibition  of 
the  cup  to  the  laity. 

With  this  express  injunction  of  the  Eedeemer  before  us,  we 
cannot  but  condemn  the  robbery  of  Popery  in  taking  away  the 
cup  from  the  lay  believers,  and  despise  the  deceit  with  which  the 
priests  attempt  to  cover  that  robbery,  by  saying  that  "  the  blood, 
under  the  figure  of  the  bread,  is  associated  with  the  body,"  which 
they  call  "  concomitantia." 

But  the  principal  reason  which  the  Bomanists  offer,  to  justify 
their  disregard  of  the  command  of  the  Eedeemer,  is,  "  that  this 
command  was  given  to  the  disciples  who  were  present,  and  who 
were  dU  priests,  and  not  laity, ^^    We  answer, 

1.  That  the  disciples  were  as  yet  neither  priests  nor  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  ordinary  believers. 

2.  That  if  the  disciples  were  clergy,  and  not  lay  believers,  then, 
as  every  command  which  the  Saviour  gave  in  tiie  institution  of 
the  Supper  was  addressed  to  them  alone,  it  follows,  that  the  Sup- 
per was  appointed  for  the  clergy  alone,  and  that  the  Bomani3t8 
abuse  this  ordinance  by  permitting  the  laity  to  commune  in  eating 
the  bread. 

But  the  very 'defense  which  the  Bomanists  make  of  their  wicked 
prohibition  of  the  cup,  shows  that  they  violate  a  law  of  God. 
Bellarmine  (de  Euch.  L  iv.)  says :  "  We  need  not  follow  all  that 
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Jesus  did:  in  the  first  Supper  he  did  many  things  which  do  not 
reach  ns."    We  answer, 

1.  This  is  discoyering  at  once  the  true  spirit  of  the  Boman 
Church — ^that  mystical  Babylon  and  mother  of  harlots.  The  laws 
of  the  Pope  must  be  obeyed,  but  the  commands  of  Christ  may  be 
departed  from.    The  Pope  is  exalted  above  G-od. 

2.  But  the  institution  of  CHrist  is  a  law  to  us.  His  command 
is  binding;  it  cannot  be  violated  by  his  Church ;  he  said,  " Drink 
ye  all  of  it ;"  and  knowing  that  the  *'  Man  of  Sin"  would  arise  at 
a  friture  day  and  corrupt  this  ordinance,  he  reiterated  this  law  of 
communion  in  both  kinds,  by  special  revelation  through  the 
apostle  Paul.  ^'  He  took  the  cup,  saying,  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye 
drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me."  Did  Paul  restrict  the  cup  to 
the  clergy  ?  No :  addressing  himself  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  he  says :  '^  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and 
so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cwp^    (1  Cor.  xi.) 

'*  But  the  Church,"  says  another  Boman  Catholic  writer,  "  has  the 
power  to  make  any  change.  Has  she  not  baptized  iu  the  name  of 
Christ  alone,  when  Christ  commanded  that  baptism  should  be  admin- 
istered in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Has  she  not  changed  the  Sabbath  day?  Has  she  not 
abolished  the  law  respecting  '  the  eating  of  blood  and  of  things 
strangled '  ?"    We  answer,  % 

1.  It  is  then  confessed,  that  the  original  law  respecting  commu 
nion  in  both  kinds  has  been  changed  ru  the  Church,  after  the  days 
of  the  apostles. 

2.  But  the  change  of  the  Sabbatb  day  was  made  by  the  inspired 
apostles. 

8.  K  it  i/recorded  that  the  apostles  and  other  ministers  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  baptism  from  the 
baptism  of  John ;  yet  in  applying  the  water,  they  all  performed 
the  act  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;"  if 
they  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christy  they  then  baptized  as  Christ 
commanded  them  to  baptize. 

4.  *'  The  prohibition  of  blood  and  things  strangled,"  related  to 
a  Jewish  law,  and  had  in  view  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  See 
1  Cor.  X.  25.  But  any  Christian  may  observe  this  law :  the  gospel 
will  not  restrain  him.    But  will  the  Bomanists  permit  any  layman 
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in  their  communion  who  wishes  so  to  do,  to  partake .  of  the 
cap  ?    No. 

5.  But  we  deny  that  the  Ghuich  has  power  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  God,  and  change  the  institutiona  of  Christ:  if  she  can  take 
away  the  cup,  she  can  take  away  the  bread,  and  can  then  abolish 
the  institution  of  the  Supper  and  also  of  baptism ;  and  where  shall 
her  power  terzninate  ? 

We  treat  with  contempt  the  exposition  of  BeUannine,  who  says 
that  by  the  words,  ^'  driiik  ye  all  of  it,"  Christ  meant  that  the 
first  disciple  should  not  drink  the  cup  out;  but  so  drink  of  it, 
that  every  one  should  have  a  portion  of  it.  We  shall  not  pursue 
the  Catholic  writers  fiirther;  but  proceed  to  state  the  alignments 
which  evince  the  existence  of  the  law  requiring  communion  in 
both  kinds.  ' 

(1.)  The  conmiand  of  the  Saviour  is  express;  it  is  incorporated 
with  and  inseparable  from  tiie  whole  institution,  and  that  insti- 
tution a  sacrament  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  To  say,  as  the 
Bomanists  do,  that  in  partaking  of  the  hreadj  the  commumcants 
do  partake  of  the  cup,  and  thus  drink  of  the  blood,  is  not  true ;  for 
the  bread  was  not  made  a  sacramental  sign  of  the  blood  of  Christ: 
the  cup  was  appointed  to  be  the  visible  sign  and  seal  of  the  new 
covenant  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  not  the  bread:  these 
signs  have  their  appropriate  meaning,  and  must  not  be  confounded, 
though  they  relate  to  tiie  same  grand  object.  If  the  laity  do  par* 
take  of  the  cup  under  the  bread,  why  should  the  cup  itself  be 
withheld  from  them  ? 

(2.)  The  disciples  did  aU  drink  of  the  cup.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians did  the  same;  the  prohibition  of  the  cup  is  a  daring  iimo- 
vatiou,  unknown  to  the  Fathers. 

(8.)  We  argue,  from  the  relation  which  all  believers  sustain  to 
Christ,  if  they  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  that  lay  Christians  have 
as  much  an  interest  in  the  Saviour  as  the  clei*gy :  and  they  obtain 
by  tiie  blood  of  the  Lamb  as  full  remission  of  sins  as  ministers  of 
the  Word  do.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  institution  of  the 
Supper,  excepting  the  administration  of  it,  that  pertains  to  the 
clergy  exclusively. 

(4.)  In  1  Cor.  x.,  xi.,  Paul  declares  that  aU  beUevers,  as  such,  have 
a  right  to  the  cup :  for  is  not  the  cup  of  blessing  a  sign  of  com- 
munion in  the  blood  of  Christ? 
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(5.)  It  IB  difELcolt  to  conoeiye  how  the  GorinthkuiB  could  have 
abused  the  Supper  by  excess  in  drinking,  unless  they  had  by  law 
access  to  the  cup. 

Second.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  exphnatary  vxjrds  of  our 
Saviour,  in  relation  to  the  cup;  they  are  these:  ''  This  cup  is  the 
new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you :  for  many, 
for  the  remission  of  sins." 

1.  Here  let  me  remark,  that  if  the  Bomanists  insist  upon  the 
literal  sense  of  our  Lord's  words,  what  will  they  do  with  the  word 
cup^  in  the  text?  A  cup  is  a  material  vessel;  it  is  not  urine:  must 
we  then  say,  that  the  cup  Uself  is  changed  into  the  blood  of  Christ? 
No,  say  the  Bomanists;  there  is  a  meixmomy  in  the  words:  the 
cup  is  used  for  that  which  it  contains.  This  is  true;  but,  if  the 
language  be  figurative  in  one  sentence,  why  may  not  a  figure 
exist  in  another,  relating  to  the  same  object? 

2.  Admitting,  however,  that  by  the  cup  ilie  wine  is  meant,  how 
can  this  wine  be  the  new  covenantf  and  yet  our  Lord  as  plainly 
declares,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  testament,"  as  he  does,  ^'  This  bread 
is  my  body." 

Here  then,  again,  the  adversaries  are  obliged  to  come  to  our 
interpretation  of  our  Lord's  explanatory  words,  and  to  say  "  that 
the  cup,  that  is  to  say,  the  wine  in  the  cup,  is  the  sign  and  seal  of 
the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  procured  by  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesos. 

But  say  that  the  Mrine  (dreadful  thought  I)  is  converted  into  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  what  then  ?  the  result  is  nonsense :  for  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  not  the  new  covenant,  nor  is  it  the  mere  sign  of  it ; 
but  can  only  be  the  procuring  cause  of  its  blessing. 

After  what  has  been  said,  a  few  remarks  on  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  will  exhibit  their  true  sense. 

(1.)  '*  This  cup  is  the  new  testament"  The  Jews  in  the  pass- 
over  had  been  used  to  call  the  unne  which  they  dnxnkHie  cup;  this 
phraseology  our  Lord  adopts :  it  was  well  understood. 

(2.)  The  wine  then  is  the  symbol  of  the  New  Testament,  better 
translated  here  "  the  new  covenant,"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
old  or  Sinaitic  covenant,  of  which  Moses  was  the  mediator,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  beasts,  and  which 
had  appended  to  it,  for  gospel  purposes,  the  sacraments  of  circum* 
cision  and  the  pussover. 
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But  this  old  covenant  must  be  set  aside ;  a  new  one  must  be 
introduced,  of  which  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  should  be  the 
Mediator;  which  should  be  ratified  and  sealed  by  his  own  precious 
blood,  and  the  blessings  of  which  should  be  many  and  rich,  corre- 
sponding with  its  better  promises ;  not  of  an  angel  going  before, 
but  of  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  his  people ;  not 
of  rest  in  Canaan,  but  of  heavenly  rest  and  glory:  promises  which 
speak  plainly  and  openly  of  salvation,  of  pardon,  of  eternal  life. 

Now  the  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  symbol  of  the  new 
covenant  in  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  for  that  new  covenant  derived  its 
existence,  according  to  the  purpose  of  God,  from  the  manifestation 
of  the  sufferings  ^nd  death  on  the  cross,  attended  with  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  of  the  Saviour.    Hence, 

(3.)  Our  Lord  said,  "  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for 
many."  His  blood  was  shed,  he  tells  them,  not  for  them  alone, 
but  for  many  others :  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  even  for  all 
who  should  believe  in  his  name:  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;  he  therefore  adds, 
"  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Accordingly,  the  cup  as  well  as  the 
bread  are  signs  of  Christ  crucified,  and  to  all  who  believe,  seals  of 
pardoning  mercy  and  eternal  salvation.  This  will  be  brought  up 
again  when  we  speak  of  the  thing  signified  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Just  now  we  must  attend, 

Second,  to  the  actions  of  the  disciples,  who  were  the  first  commu- 
nicants at  the  Lord's  table.      These  actions  were  three,  viz :  • 

(1.)  "  They  took  the  bread  and  the  cup  as  their  Lord  coromanded, 
for  the  union  of  both  these  gives  the  idea  of  a  full  feast :  the  Sup- 
per having  both  meat  and  drink,  is  symbolical  of  that  spiritual  feast 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  provided  for  his  people,  and  in  which 
his  crucified  body  is  '^  meat  indeed,  and  his  atoning  blood  is  drink 
indeed," 

(2.)  The  disciples  "ate  the  bread;"  they  did  not  keep  any  part 
of  it  in  reserve  for  superstitious  uses.  We  are  told  indeed  that, 
under  heavy  persecutions,  the  early  Christians  reserved  pieces  of 
the  bread  to  give  to  their  brethren,  who  could  not,  in  consequence 
of  their  imprisonment,  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Supper. 
But  we  have  no  direction  for  this  practice,  whatever  pious  affection 
it  may  discover,  and  no  intimations  of  such  a  custom  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament. 
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(8.) The  disciples  "drank  of  the  wine."  Markziy.  23:  "they 
all  drank  of  it"  A  record  which  intimates  to  us,  that  the  Omnis- 
cient Spirit  foresaw  the  deeds  of  Antichrist  in  forbidding  the  cup 
to  the  laitj :  for  the  taking  of  the  tread  ?um  not  this  record  of  it  ia 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  then,  that  in  all  the  actions  of  the  disciples  at 
the  first  Supper,  (which  actions  we  are  now  to  imitate,)  we  discover 
no  opening  of  the  mouth  to  have  the  bread  inserted ;  no  kneeling 
and  worshipping  of  the  symbols ;  no  abstaining  from  the  cup. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention, 

^  T^  the  things  signified  and  sealed  by  the  visible  signs  in  the 
Supper.  These  have,  in  the  statements  just  made  to  refute  serious 
errors,  been  anticipated  in  a  great  measure ;  so  that  our  remarks 
on  this  branch  need  not  be  many. 

First.  The  signs,  in  general,  signify,- 

1.  The  one  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  offered  up  on  the  cross  for 
sinners. 

2.  The  blessings  procured  by  this  all-sufficient  sacrifice. 
S.  Our  participation  of  those  blessings  by  faitL 

4.  Our  union  to  the  Saviour,  and  our  communion  with  one 
anoth^  in  love. 

In  particular,  the  bread  broken  signifies, 

(1.)  The  suffering  Saviour,  his  body  broken  and  crucified,  eta 

(2.)  The  broken  bread  taken,  signifies  Christ  received  by  fiuth. 

(8.)  The  bread  eaten  nourishes  and  feeds  the  body ;  this  signifies 
the  nourishment  and  strength  derived  firom  Christ,  received  into 
the  heart  by  fiedth,  or  firom  the  spiritual  eating  of  the  "  true  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven." 

(4.)  The  bread  eaten  together,  the  communion  of  saints  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  common  salvation. 

The  toine  signifies  in  particular,  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  us. 

(1.)  Wine  lefireshes  the  animal  spirits,  satiates  thirst,  and  renews 
the  strength  of  the  body ;  so  the^roce,  or  Spirit  of  grace  procured 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  revives^  strengthens  and  satisfies  the  soul 
of  the  believer.  See  the  effects  of  this  grace  expressed  in  these 
terms,  John  vi.  14 ;  Fs.  xxxvi.  9 ;  Lsa.  xxv.  6. 

(2.)  As  wine  is  pressed  with  violence  from  the  wine^press,  so 
our  Lord  was  pressed  down  in  soul,  until  the  blood  flowed  firom 
the  pores  of  his  body,  etc. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  both  the  bread  and  the  wine  signify  the 
same  thing,  holding  np  to  view,  symbolically,  Chrifit  crucified  for 
OS ;  and  that  they  are  both  given  to  strengthen  our  faith,  in  look- 
ing unto  Jesus,  aa  the  source  of  pardon  and  salvation.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  symbols  in  the  Supper  be 
doubled  ?    We  answer : 

L  To  exhibit  the  semblance  of  a  feast 

iL  To  show  the  importance  of  the  institution,  the  richness  of 
the  new  covenant;  and, 

iiL  To  speak  longer  and  more  forcibly  to  the  external  senses, 

.  with  a  view  to  aid  the  mind,  and  to  give  the  stronger  assurance 

of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  the  certainty  of  the  promised  blessingB. 

Second.  The  visible  signs  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  also  seah  of 
the  covenant. 

(1.)  They  seal  and  confirm  the  grand  revelation  of  the  gospel, 
that  there  is  salvation  through  a  crucified  Jeeus ;  that  whosoever 
beUeveth  in  him  shall  be  saved. 

(2.)  They  seal  to  all  communicants  the  enjoymeut  of  the  inesti- 
mable privileges  to  be  found  in  the  visible  Church,  eto. 

(8.)  But  many  communicants  eat  unworthily,  and  are  con- 
demned. Many  commune  with  impenitent  and  unbelieving  hearts ; 
not  being  willing  "  to  submit  to  the  righteousness  of  God  our 
Saviour."  Yet  their  unregeneracy  cannot  destroy  the  proper 
character  of  the  sacrament,  though  they  only  eat  the  bread  of 
earth  and  drink  the  wine  of  earth. 

(4.)  The  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  for  true  believers,  and 
to  them  it  seals  the  right  to  all  the  blessings  procured  by  the 
Saviour,  and  dispensed  under  the  new  covenant,  and  exhibited  in 
its  promises,  viz :  The  Holy  Spirit,  remission  of  sins,  sufficient 
grace,  peace  and  communion  with  God,  adoption,  heirship  and 
glory. 

The  deed  of  gift  is  the  written  Word ;  the  Spirit  of  sanctifica- 
tion  enables  us  to^find  and  to  read  our  names  in  that  deed ;  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  visible  seal  to  that  deed,  with  all  its  bequests. 

6.  The  agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  is 
sufficiently  plain  from  what  has  been  said.  We  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  inquire  respecting, 

6.  The  lawjul  partoJcers  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

We  are  not  inquiring  who,  in  the  sight  of  God,  partake  ac^ 
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ceptably  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  derive  from  it  spiritual  benefit ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  in  this  ordinance  God  accepts  only  the 
penitent,  the  truly  humble,  who  believe  with  the  heart  unto 
righteousness,  and  take  up  their  crosses  respectively  to  follow 
Christ.  For  his  promises  are  made  to  §uch  alone.  ''  If  any  man 
love  me,  him  will  my  Father  love,  and  we  will  come  imto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him." 

But  here  we  are  inquiring  who  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Church — governing  fierself  by  the  laws  of  her  King,  but  unable  to 
read  the  hearts  of  men  rightly — ^to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord? 

Here  the  Erastians  are  ready  to  answer,  that  aJl  ihe  baptized 
are  lawful  partakers.  Here  churches  of  various  names  tell  us  that 
the  Lord's  Supper,  like  the  Word  preached,  is  a  converting  ordi- 
nance,  and  therefore  that  none  who  belong  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity ought  to  be  excluded ;  that  if  they  are  unconverted,  they 
may,  in  the  participation  of  this  affecting  ordinance,  be  converted ; 
that  if  they  are  wicked,  they  may  be  renewed  and  sanctified  in 
eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine;  and  that  all  that  is 
required  of  partakers  is,  baptism,  a  discerning  of  the  Lord's  body 
in  the  Supper,  and  devout  observance  of  it.  K  one  is  unbap- 
tized — ^if  another  does  not  perceive  the  relation  which  the  Supper 
sustains  to  Christ  crucified — ^if  a  third  will  not  use  this  sacrament 
religiously,  but  convert  it  into  a  carnal  feast  for  the  gratification 
of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  let  such  be  excluded,  but  no  other. 

But  against  this  doctrine,  viz :  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  convert- 
ing ordinance,  we  set  ourselves,  and  contend  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
not  a  converting  ordinance,  and  therefore  not  to  be  administered 
to  all  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  Christian  Church ;  we  mean,  not 
to  be  dispensed  to  those  who  give  no  evidences,  in  their  affections 
and  lives,  of  £Eiith  and  godliness.    Our  arguments  are  these : 

1.  The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  shows  that  it  was  de- 
signed for  confirming  £stith,  eliciting  love,  and  promoting  intimate 
communion  with  the  Saviour,  and  conmiunion  in  love  among  be- 
lievers. 

(1.)  Our  Saviour  did  not  invite  all  the  Jews  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  and  attended  public  worship,  to  eat  this  Supper,  in  the 
hope  that  tfiey  might  be  converted;  no,  he  adnumstered  this  ordi« 
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nance  to  his'  disciples,  who  by  the  mouth  of  Peter  had  before  said, 
"  We  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

(2.)  In  stating  the  design  of  this  sacrament,  he  declared  that  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  his  death,  as  the  atoning  sacrifioe  for 
sinners,  was  the  grand  object  in  his  view.  But  can  one  who  does 
not  embrace  this  Saviour  bj  faith,  who  gives  no  satisfictorj  evi- 
dence that  he  loves  him,  affectionately  rem^nber  his  death?  Can 
the  habitually  irreligious  show  forth  his  death?  No.  But  it  is 
objected,.  '*  Did  not  the  Saviour  administer  the  bread  and  the  wine 
to  Judas  Iscariot?    Who  is  a  greater  sinner  than  he  was?" 

We  answer,  first,  there  is  no  proof  that  Judas  Iscariot  ate  the 
Supper.  But  admitting  he  did,  we  observe,  second,  that  he  was 
secret  in  his  iniquity  and  treachery ;  he  had  maintained  a  respect- 
able profession  hitherto,  and  committed  no  overt  act  till  that 
night,  after  eating  the  passover  and  discovering  that,  the  Lord 
Jesus  knew  his  inward  vileness.  But,  third,  though  he  was  known 
to  be  a  bad  man  by  the  omniscient  Saviour,  yet  that  omniscience 
could  not  be  acted  upon  here,  inasmuch  as  a  rule  was  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  administration  of  the  Supper  to  his  ministers ;  and 
his  ministers  could  inspect  only  the  external  conduct  of  professors. 

2.  The  fepostle  taul  states  that  law,  by  which  the  visibly  impen- 
itent and  habitually  irreligious  are  eoccluded.  He  describes  those 
who  lawftdly  partake  (2  Oor.  vi.)  as  being  professedly  "the  tem- 
ple of  the  living  God."  He  states  that  the  Lord's  Supper  requires 
spiritual  union,  in  order  to  that  spiritual  communion  for  which 
that  sacred  ordinance  was  instituted.  1  Cor.  x. :  "  The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  commimion  of 
the  body  of  Christ  ?"  Hence  he  enacts  that  "  a  man  shall  examine 
himself,  whether  he  be  in  the  &ith ;  and  so,  when  he  hath  faith- 
fully examined  himself,  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that 
cup."  These  passages  speak  plainly,  and  forbid  us  to  admit  to  the 
Lord's  Table  not  only  hypocrites  and  secret  sinners,  but  also  those 
who  by  their  temper  and  conduct  show  that  they  are  not  "  the 
temple  of  the  living  God,"  that  their  souls  desire  no  communion 
with  true  believers  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that 
they  do  not  examine  themselves  whether  they  be  in  the  faith;  for 
their  unbelief  is  manifest 
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8.  The  symbols  of  the  Lord's  Supper  show  that  it  is  "  a  ./faw^" 
and  so  the  apostle  Paul  calls  it ;  aznl  that  it  is  designed  to  administer 
spiritual  nourishment  and  growth.  But  shall  we  put  the  hrwwn 
dead  to  feast  at  this  table  ?  Can  there  be  growth  where  there  is 
obviously  no  seed  of  grace,  and  no  principle  of  life?  Do  we  feed 
the  corpse,  to  make  it  grow  and  to  nourish  it?    Finally,  we  ask : 

4.  Who  were  the  primitive  partakers  ?  They  were  those  only 
who  comJtinvai  in  the  apostles'  doctrine,  and  who  were  "  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul"  with  those  who  openly  professed  to  believe 
in  Christ,  and  to  love  him  in  sincerity.  And  shall  those  now  be 
admitted  who  give  every  evidence  that,  instead  of  gathering  with 
Christ,  they  are  scattering  abroad? 

5.  ^^Holiness  becometh  thine  house,  O  Lord  1"  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  Christian  religion  has  this  in  view.  But  the  table  of  the 
Lord  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  that  religion ;  and  if  a  promiscuous 
multitude  be  admitted,  the  mystery  must  be  pro&ned,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  religion  be  lost,  the  Church  injured,  and  discipline  sub- 
verted. This  is  enough :  you  can  see  our  doctrine  well  stated  in 
the  eighty-first  Lord's  Day  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  where, 
against  Lutheran  laxity,  it  is  denied  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  con- 
verting ordinance ;  and  also  in  the  Westminster  Catechism,  against 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Objection.  But  did  not  all  the  Israelites  eat  the  passover  ? 

Answer.  This  argument  we  set  aside,  in  stating  the  doctrine  of 
the  passover. 

It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  Lord's  Supper  cannot  be  law* 
fully  administered  to  children^  as  the  children  of  believers  are  in 
the  covenant,  and  as  they  were,  under  the  ancient  dispensation, 
permitted  to  eat  the  passover  ?    We  answer : 

(1.)  Children  are  subjects  of  baptism,  but  cannot  partake  of 
the  Holy  Supper ;  because,  in  relation  to  this  sacrament,  there  is 
an  express  law  which,  in  its  enactments,  excludes  them.  This  law 
requires  those  who  sit  at  the  Lord's  table  to  ^^diseem  the  Lord's 
body,  and  to  examine  themselves."  Now,  children  are  physically 
incapable  of  these  acts. 

(2.)  The  passover,  we  have  said  before,  was  a  TnemcrM  feast^  as 
well  as  a  sacrament.  Hence  the  children  of  the  Israelites  could 
eat  of  it. 

We  conclude,  then,  with  observing,  that  baptized  adults^  who 
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give  credible  evidefices  of  Christian  piety,  and  are  not  under  sus- 
pension, are  alone  the  lawful  partakers  of  the  Holy  Supper.  But  we 
do  not  hereby  design  to  exclude  young  persons,  say  of  seven  or 
nine  years  and  more,  who  show  that  God  has  effectually  called 
them  by  his  grace.  Yet  those  of  this  tender  age  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  admitted,  especially  as  the  sacraments  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation.    It  remains  that  we  state, 

7.  The  €7id  for  which  the  Holy  Supper  was  instituted,  as  firom 
the  end  we  may  ascertain  the  obligations  which  it  imposes. 

(1.)  The  great  end  is,  the  glory  of  God. 

(2.)  Immediately  in  connection  with  this  is  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  procurer  of  the  redemption  of  his  people  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  on  the  tree  of  the  cross.  Hence  this  sacra- 
ment proclaims  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  incarnate  Son  of  God 
came  to  save  sinners ;  and  that  he  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God :  ye  who  believe  in  his  name  are  bought 
with  a  price.  Hence  the  observance  of  this  sacrament  has  in  all 
its  rites  a  direct  reference  to  the  death  of  Christy  as  the  procuring 
and  meritorious  cause  of  salvation ;  it  exhibits  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain ;  it  holds  up  the  grand  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  Jesus 
gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  and  that  through  his  blood  also 
there  is  remission  of  sins.  It  shows  who  is  Lord  of  the  redeemed, 
while  it  engages  them  to  avow  all  their  indebtedness  to  him ;  to 
commemorate  the  wonders  of  his  love,  and  to  say,  as  John  did, 
"  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  etc.,  unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever."    Amen. 

Such  being  the  end  of  this  institution,  those,  as  the  Unitarians, 
who  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and  salvation  by  his  blood 
as  the  ransom  price,  may,  as  they  do,  attach  no  importance  to  the 
observance  of  this  sacrament;  and  those  who,  like  the  Boman 
Catholics,  seek  to  make  good  works,  or  obedience  to  the  priests  or 
the  Church,  the  condition  of  pardon^  may  well  hide  the  strong 
features  of  this  great  institution  under  the  mummery  of  the  Mass ; 
for  they  know,  that  while  this  ordiDance  is  kept  with  the  words  of 
Christ  annexed  to  it,  it  will  and  must  speak  truths  of  vital  import- 
ance to  sinners.  If  the  preacher  teaches  another  gospel,  this  sa- 
crament will  contradict  him  when  he  stands  at  the  communion 
table. 

(8.)  Another  end  of  this  institution  is,  to  confirm  our  faith,  by 
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giving  to  his  promises  of  pardon  and  eternal  life,  visible  signs  and 
seals  that  he  did  die  foY  us,  that  he  does  love  us,  that  he  will  save 
OS,  and  that  the  promises  shall  be  fulfilled. 

(4.)  Another  end  is  to  promote  our  communion  with  him,  by 
calling  us  to  remember  him  in  his  death  and  blood-shedding  for 
oar  redemption,  and  to  know  again  the  love  of  Christ  which  pass- 
eth  knowledge.  In  this  ordinance  we  stand  removed  from  a  busy 
and  deceitful  world,  and  very  near  his  cross,  and  hear  him  say, 
"This  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you ;  this  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  the  remission  of  your 
sms. 

(6.)  Another  end  is  to  promote  the  communion  of  believers  with 
one  another  in  love.  It  is  a  social  ordinance.  We  drink  of  the 
same  cup  and  eat  of  the  same  bread ;  believe  in  the  same  Saviour, 
and  partake  of  one  Spirit,  and  are  therefore  called  to  be  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul;  forbearing,  forgiving,  comforting  one 
another,  and  uniting  our  efforts  to  do  honor  to  our  Bedeemer. 

(6.)  Another  end  is  to  afford  additional  external  means  by  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  consistently  operate  as  a  Comforter,  sealing  us 
unto  the  day  of  redemption. 

(7.)  Another  end  is  to  bind  us  ever  and  anon  to  obedience ;  for 
the  Holy  Supper  is  a  sacrament  of  the  everlasting  covenant — a 
covenant  in  which  we  engage  to  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  to  follow 
him  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  and  to  maintain  a  con- 
versation as  becometh  his  gospel.  I  study  to  be  brief  here,  and 
therefore  hasten  to  observe. 

That,  from  one  of  the  ends  aimed  at^  in  the  institution  of  the 
Holy  Supper — viz :  communion  with  one  another — ^we  must  pro- 
nounce all  private  and  individual  observance  of  the  Supper  to  be 
wrong :  for,  Jirst,  it  is  not  communion ;  second,  there  is  no  showing 
forth  the  death  of  Christ ;  there  is  no  public  Eucharistia  or  thanks- 
giving by  the  Church.  It  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians. 

It  is  easy,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  perceive  the  obligaiions 
which  this  sacrament  imposes  on  believers. 

i.  It  binds  them  to  make  Christ  crucified  the  object  of  their  fidth, 
his  sufferings  and  death  to  be  the  subject  of  their  meditations. 

ii.  It  binds  them  to  show  forth  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  con- 
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straming  influence  of  Iris  love,  by  living  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  graces  of  the  divine  life,  and  in  the  practice  of  godliness. 

iii.  It  binds  them  to  cherish  that  brotherlj  love  which  shall 
indicate  that  they  belong  to  one  divine  family,  and  to  exhibit 
those  sacraments  of  the  Divine  Image  which  shall  manifest  a 
femily  resemblance. 

iv.  It  binds  them  to  do  all  things  and  suffer  all  things  for 
Christ's  sake. 

Other  truths  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  presented 
in  speaking  of  its  history  and  pastoral  administration. 


LECTURE    XXVIII. 


'  THE  lord's  SUPPBB — THK  SUBJECT  OOlffUNlTSD. 

HISTORY  Of*  THB  LORD'S  SVFPUL 

Some  fitcts  may  be  obtained  fipom  the  history  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per :  and  therefore  we  now  call  your  attention, 

n.  To  that  HISTORY.  "We  shall  leaye  what  relates  to  that  late 
corruption,  the  Popish  Mass,  to  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
lecture. 

A  Popish  writer  tells  us,  without  sufficient  authority,  that  our 
Lord  supped  three  times  on  the  eventful  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed :  first,  he  ate  the  passover ;  secondly,  an  ordinary  sup- 
per, at  which  he  presented  Judas  with  a  sop ;  and  he  instituted 
and  solemnized  the  Holy  Supper. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  reading  the  history  of  the  Supper,  that 
the  ancients  did  not  sit  at  table  as  we  do;  but  in  eating  at 
meals,  reclined  on  couches,  or  on  the  floor  with  a  pillow  under 
the  elbow.  Hence  John  could  lie  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  woman  could  wash  and  anoint  his  feet  as  he  sttt  at  meat : 
for  the  feet  were  not  under  the  table,  but,  in  the  reclining  posture 
of  the  body,  extended  backwards. 

The  Popish  writers  further  attempt  to  sport  with  the  credulity 
of  the  ignorant,  by  fabling  that  it  was  a  square  table  at  which 
our  Lord  administered  the  Supper;  and  that  this  veiy  table  is 
in  preservation  at  Home.  So  also  they  say  that  the  cup  of  bless- 
ing was  a  silver  one;  and  they  say  further,  that  the  silver  cup 
shown  at  Jerusalem,  at  two  places  in  Italy,  and  at  Douay,  is  the 
original  one.  Their  fables  and  superstitions  with  respect  to  other 
articles  are  innumerable. 

To  detail  all  the  fabulous  stories  which  the  adherents  of  Bome 
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have  inyented  about  Peter  celebrating  znass  at  Antioch,  and  other 
apostles  at  otber  cities ;  and  about  the  forms  composed  by  the 
apostle  James  and  his  associates  for  the  saying  of  mass,  would  be 
a  waste  of  time.    Let  us  occupy  our  attention  with  facts. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  apostles  would  keep  the 
Lord's  Supper,  until  after  they  received  their  commission  to  act, 
and  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their  Master  promised,  in  especial 
communications.  Nor  did  they.  For  what  is  recorded,  Luke 
xxiv.  SO,  was  not  an  administration  by  the  Saviour  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  but  an  ordinary  supper,  at  which  he  made  himself  known 
to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection. 

But  immediately  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  apostles,  now 
enlightened  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  set 
themselves  immediately  to  observe,  among  other  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  Holy  Supper.  After  the  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  they  understood  the 
full  meaning  and  the  gracious  design  of  this  sacrament :  accord- 
ingly we  read.  Acts  ii.  42 :  "  They  [the  converts]  continued  sted- 
&stly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread,  and  in  prayers." 

Li  pursuing  the  history  before  mb,  let  us  attend, 

FiBST,  To  the  apostolic  age. 

In  examining,  then,  into  the  history  of  the  Holy  Supper  during 
the  lives  of  the  apostles,  we  find  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  administration  of  the  Supper  was  frequent:  on  every 
Lord's  day,  which  on  this  account  was  called  "  the  day  of  the 
breaking  of  bread ;"  and  on  other  days  of  the  week,  so  oft«n  as 
Christian^  came  together.  This  frequent  observance  of  the  Sup- 
per arose, 

(1.)  From  the  copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  power  of 
the  Word,  producing  strong  £uth  and  fervent  holy  affections ;  so 
that  believers  were  in  a  state  of  mind  qualifying  them  to  show 
forth  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  price  of  their  salvation* 

(2.)  From  the  rapid  increase  of  converts,  who  aft;er  baptism 
were  successively  brought  to  enjoy  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
table,  and  to  testify  that  they  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul. 

(3.)  From  the  persecutions  to  which  Christians  were  exposed ; 
for  the  endurance  of  which,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  an  external 
means  of  grace  well  adapted  to  qualify  them. 
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(4)  And  also,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  daily  in  the  observance  of  some  of  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion.  Highly  expedient  in  such  circumstances  was  it,  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  often  celebrated,  in  order  to  wean 
the  converts  from  their  former  observances,  and  engage  them  in 
an  important  and  deeply  aflfecting  service. 

2.  There  was  also  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  a  publication  and 
avowal  of  the  most  interesting  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  doctrines 
relating  to  the  character,  love,  and  death  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
blessedness  of  an  interest  in  him;  To  these  doctrines.  Christians 
would  give  their  practical  testimony.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  do  in  this  respect,  exactly  as  the  primi- 
tive churches  did:  for  the  circumstances  in^ which  we  are  placed 
are  different;  and  there  is  no  divine  law,  prescribing  the  par- 

.  ticular  times  and  number  of  times  that,  in  a  given  period,  we 
are  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  matter  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Church,  and  belongs  to  the  rules  of  order. 

3.  The  administration  of  the  Supper  in  the  primitive  Church 
was  very  simple  in  its  rites.  Agreeably  to  the  original  institution^ 
the  apostles  and  ministers  took  bread  and  wine  in  ordinary  use, 
(and  if  the  wine  was  strong,  they  mixed  water  with  it ;)  they  con- 
secrated these  material  substances,  brake  the  bread,  and  distributed 
portions  of  it ;  took  the  cup  and  presented  it,  with  thanksgiving 
and  prayer ;  instructing  those  around  the  table  in  the  design  of 
this  sacred  ordinance,  and  encouraging  their  hearts  to  believe  in 
and  follow  their  Lord  and  Saviour!  Kothing  could  be  more 
remote  £rom  carnal  exhibition  and  pompous  display,  than  this 
sacrament  was.  Hence  its  frequent  observance  was  easy,  while  the 
blessing  attending  its  administration  was  rich ! 

When  the  Supper  was  ended,  the  Christians,  without  any  spe- 
cial direction  from  God,  observed  a  feast  of  charity  or  love. 
These  ^'  agapas"  consisted  of  bread  ai^d  water  distributed  around, 
and  were  held  often  at  night  in  Chnstian  assemblies,  and  some- 
times on  occasions  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Connected  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary 
worship  of  God  by  Christians,  was  the  "  holy  kiss,  or  kiss  of 
charity,"  by  which  they  expressed  their  mutual  and  pure  affection 
for  one  another.    Kissing  was  much  in  use  among  the  ancients,  as 
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a  token  of  esteem;  and  when  in  our  times  it  is  laid  aside,  this 
affords  no  evidence  that  vicious  lusts  are  more  repressed.  The 
nominally  refined  manners  of  fashionable  society  cover  very 
slightly  gross  impurities. 

Let  us  however  proceed  with  our  history.  The  numerous  con- 
verts to  Christianity  included  many  who  were  struck  by  the  force 
of  the  extraordinary  testimony  given  from  heaven  to  that  religion, 
without  being  truly  humbled  and  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their 
minds.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  unregeneracy  of  heart 
would  be,  as  it  actually  was,  gradual  attempts  by  such  persons 
(some  of  whom  were  Jews,  and  others  Gentiles)  to  corrupt  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  by  their  favorite  tenets  of  Eastern  philo^ 
sophy  and  of  pharisaioal  Judaism,  and  to  modify  or  alter  the  ordi- 
nances of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  by  their  innovations. 

First  Accordingly,  we  find  that  as  early  as  A.  D.  94,  (Epiphan. 
Hseres.  80,)  the  heretic  Ebion,  who  was  a  Samaritan,  and  rejected 
important  parts  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  taught  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Holy  Supper,  these  erroneous  sentiments : 

1.  That  unleavened  bread  alone  must  be  used  in  the  Holy 
Supper ; 

2.  That  wine  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  water  alone  be 
used; 

8.  And  that  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  solemnized  but  once  in 
the  year,  as  the  passover  could  be  kept  but  once  in  a  year.  The 
Ebumiks^  however,  were  insignificant  in  number  and  influence, 
and,  on  account  of  their  various  heresies,  were  not  considered  to 
be  Christians  by  any  but  themselves. 

Second,  But  in  the  Christian  Church  at  Corinth,  abuses  were 
connected  in  practice  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  obtained  the  special  notice  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  led  him, 
under  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  administer  that  re- 
proof and  that  doctrine  to  which  we  must  now  direct  our  atten- 
tion. 

In  adverting  to  these  early  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle  says, 
chap.  XL  20:  "When  ye  come  together,  therefore,  into  one  place, 
this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper."  Verse  2l8t :  "For  in  eating, 
every  one  taketh  before  the  other  his  own  supper,  and  one  is  hun- 
gry, and  another  is  drunken."    Versd  22d:  "What  I  have  ye  not 
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houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  je  the  Ohttich  of  God, 
and  shame  them  that  have  not?  What  shall  I  say  to  you?  shall 
I  praise  you  in  this  ?    I  praise  you  not." 

1,  The  apostle  here  states,  that  same  among  the  Oorintluana, 
when  they  came  together  in  one  place  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  disregarded  the  end  for  which  this  ordinance  was  insti« 
tuted ;  treated  it  as  a  common  meal ;  ate  it  without  holy  preparation 
and  examination :  consequently,  this  corruption  was  to  destroy  the 
sacrament,  and  bring  iniquity  and  condemnation  upon  their  own 
souls.  This,  he  says,  '4s  not  to  eat  "the  Lord's  Supper"  to  any 
spiritual  benefit,  but  to  eat  and  drink  judgment  imto  themselves: 
''for  in  eating,  some  took  before  their  own  supper;"  and  became,  at 
this  preceding  entertainment,  "drunken."  Others,  who  had  no 
previous  feasting,  came  "  hungry"  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  sought 
to  satisfy  their  carnal  appetite.  "The^one,"  he  says,  "is  hungry, 
and  another  is  drunken." 

In  exhibiting  the  sense  of  these  words,  we  must  observe, 

(1.)  That  the  word  "other,"  in  our  English  version,  has  not  any 
corresponding  word  in  the  Qreek,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  in* 
serted.  The  original  resi^  thus :  "for  in  eating,"  or  in  celebrating 
the  Holy  Supper,  "every  one  taketh  before  his  own  supper,  and 
one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken." 

(2.)  That  in  keeping  the  passover  among  the  Jews,  it  was  cus- 
tomary among  that  people  to  eat  a  hearty  meal,  and  thereby 
remove  all  hunger  just  before  they  eUe  the  passover.  "Canon  pas 
chalis  hie  est,"  says  one,  "pascha  sive  agnus  paschalis  non  come- 
ditur  nisi  post  saturitatem,  hoc  est,  in  ipso  fine  coensB.  (Maharil  in 
suorituali.  Vide  Talmud  Pesachim,  fol.  70.)  As  the  carnal  appetite 
was  satisfied  by  that  previous  meal,  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  in 
a  religious  manner,  and  each  one  took  but  a  small  quantity  of  it. 

(3.)  Now,  as  the  first  converts  at  Corinth  were  principally  Jews, 
they  introduced  a  similar  custom  in  observing  the  Lord's  Supper- 
They  had  a  feast  prepared  in  the  place  where  they  assembled,  to 
go  be/ore  &ie  oekbration  of  the  Supper.  Of  this  meal,  furnished  by 
the  rich,  and  sometimes  quite  sumptuous,  all  who  were  invited 
partook;  and  in  partaking  of  it  freely,  one  became  drunken,  while 
another  communicant  at  the  Lord's  table,  who  had  not  eaten  of 
that  previous  feast,  (probably  because  they  were  either  poor  persons 
or  Gentile  converts,)  came  hungry,  or  without  being  filled,  to  th«9 
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Supper.  This  explains  the  apostle's  words:  "for  in  eating"  the 
Holy  Supper,  "every  one  taketh  before  his  own  supper,  and  one 
is  hungry,"  who  has  not  eaten  this  previous  supper,  "and  another," 
who  has  had  that  entertainment,  "is  drunken."  "Judaica  pars 
ecclesisd  nullo  modo  voluit,  ad  eucharistiam  accedere  absque  ccena, 
atque  convivatione  proecedanea  atque  paschativa,  ubi  laute  et 
afBuenter  excipiebantur,  et  ederunt  et  biberunt  KciX  eftiOvov,  atque 
ad  saturitatem  et  hilaritatem  sunt  pro vecti :  cum  Gentilitia  pars  h 
contra  istam  Judaizationem  horrens,  et  procoenia  talia  refugiens, 
nuva  adhuc,  et  jejuna  ad  sacramentum  acoedit,  hoc  est,  non 
coenata."    (Lightfoot.) 

Well  then  might  the  apostle  say,  "What!  have  ye  not  houses  to 
eat  and  to  drink  in?  or  despise  ye  the  Church  of  God,  and  shame 
them  that  have  not?  What  shall  I  say  to  you?  shall  I  praise 
you  in  this?    I  praise  you^ot." 

These  words  reprehend  those  who  connected  with  the  Holy 
Supper  convivial  entertainments,  which,  firom  the  manner  in 
widch  they  were  conducted,  cast  reproach  upon  the  Church  of 
God,  and  contempt  upon  its  poor  members. 

To  maintain  therefore  the  holy  character  and  important  design 
of  the  Holy  Supper,  the  apostle  then  proceeds  to  state, 

2.  What  had  been  made  matter  of  special  revelation  to  him,  in 
relation  to  this  sacrament,  verse  28d :  "For  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord,  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread;  and  (verse 
24th)  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said:  Take, 
eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you :  this  do  in  remem- 
brance  of  me." 

Some  have  thought  that  this  revelation  was  made  to  Paul  when 
he  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  in  vision,  2  Cor.  xii.; 
and  that  he  had  this  vision  at  Damascus,  when  "he  was  three 
days  without  sight,  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink."    (Acts  ix.) 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  what  was  revealed  to  him  he  fidth- 
fully  delivered  to  the  churches,  and  had  in  the  course  of  preach- 
ing the  Word  delivered  to  the  church  at  Corinth. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  before  said,  respecting  the  insti* 
tution  of  the  Holy  Supper  on  that  night  in  which  our  Tx)rd  was 
betrayed,  we  would  here  observe, 

n  ."^  That  between  the  eating  of  the  passover  and  the  institution 
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of  the  Sapper,  oxtr  Lord  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples.    See  John 
ziii.  4 :  "He  liseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments,"  eta 

(2.)  That  after  this  act  of  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  and  after 
"  he  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was  set  down  again  at  the  same 
table,"  (see  John  xiii.  12,)  he  proceeded  to  institute  the  Supper ; 

(S.)  And  that  in  this  institution  he  took  bread,  which  had  not 
before  been  broken,  but  a  view  and  whok  haf;  and  when  he  had 
given  thanks,  brake  it  To  which  the  apostle  refers  (1  Cor.  x.  17) 
in  saying,  "for  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one  body." 

8.  The  apostle  proceeds  with  his  account  of  the  institution,  verse 
25 :  "After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had 
supped,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood :  this 
do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me."  Verse  26 : 
"  For  as  ofteQ  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

(1.)  These  words  express  clearly  the  design  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
viz :  the  remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  death,  until  he  shall  come 
again  in  the  day  of  judgment:  but  at  Corinth,  many  r^arded 
this  Supper  as  an  ordinary  thanksgiving  feast,  and  thought  only 
of  their  ancient  deliverance  as  Jews,  while  they  were  solicitous  to 
excite  in  their  minds  cheerfulness  and  mirth.  But  "this,"  says 
the  apostle,  "  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper." 

(2.)  Paul's  words  also  imply,  that  the  Church  shall  continue  to 
exist,  and  by  her,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  observed  till  the 
Saviour  come. 

The  Holy  Supper  is  then  a  most  sacred  and  important  ordinance, 
intimately  connected  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  sublime  doc- 
trines of  redemption  by  his  blood,  and  with  that  holiness  of  heart 
and  life  which  alone  can  fit  Christians  for  a  joyful  meeting  with 
their  Saviour  as  judge  of  quick  and  dead.  Hence  the  apostle 
proceeds, 

4.  To  fence  the  "table  of  the  Lord,"  by  affixing  heavy  guilt  m 
unworthy  partakers.  Verse  27 :  "Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."'  It  is  of  moment  to 
determine  the  subject  to  which  the  word  "avo^wf  *'  particularly 
applies.  For  there  is  a  sinful  participation  of  the  Supper,  which 
is  either  before  God  and  his  Church,  or  before  the  Supreme  Being 
alone. 
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(1.)  We  partake  of  the  Sapper  imwortkHy  when,  with  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  before  men  which  is  unexoeptionable,  we  have  not 
in  cur  hearts  a  holy  principle  or  holy  affectioiuL  But  this  defect  is 
known  to  God  alone;  the  Church  cannot  perceive  it,  and  therefore 
it  is  ^^  not  that  eating  and  drinking  unworthily "  of  which  the 
apostle  here  speaks. 

(2.)  Again:  Those  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  "unworthily," 
who,  while  they  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  and 
discern  in  it  the  Lord's  body,  do  not  live  up  to  their  recorded 
vows,  but  lead  ungodly  lives;  such  persons  are  the  proper  subjects 
of  Christian  discipline,  yet  they  are  not  so  immediately  before  the 
eye  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage.    We  therefore  remark, 

(3.)  Again,  that  the  apostle  has  here  more  particularly  in  view, 
not  the  unregenerate  state  of  the  hearts  of  the  communicants,  but 
ike  open  profanaJtion  of  the  Holy  Supper  itsfi^^  This  pro&nation  is  com- 
mitted,  first,  by  destroying  the  holy  character  of  the  sacrament, 
and  conyerting  it  into  a  kind  of  rddgiaus  feast,  at  which,  by  eating 
and  drinking  the  bread  and  wine  as  common  food,  we  are  to  make 
ourselves  merry  with  thank^ving ;  and  second,  by  perverting  its 
end,  not  regarding  ite  visible  signs  as  referring  dixecUy  to  a  cruci- 
fied Jesus ;  not  using  them  in  a  holy  manner,  as  visible  tokens  of 
his  death,  as  the  substitute  of  his  people  in  law;  but  considering 
it  as  an  institution  designed  to  distinguish  Christians  from  idolaters, 
and  to  unite  them  in  a  kind  of  visibly  affectionate  and  joyful  com- 
munion at  a  common  table. 

Now  this  profimation  of  the  Holy  Supper  is  that  "  eating  of  the 
bread  and  drinking  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,"  of  which 
the  apostle  here  speaks,  and  of  which  some  at  Corinth  were  justly 
charged  It  is  an  awful  profanation :  and  while  it  implies  in  those 
who  commit  it,  no  renewed  mind,  no  living  fisdth  in  Christ,  no  dis- 
cerning of  the  proper  character  and  work  of  the  Saviour,  it 
expresses  a  wilful  contempt  of  the  authority  pf  him  who  instituted 
the  Supper ;  an  abuse  of  its  rites  and  perversion  of  its  end :  a<5cord- 
ingly,  the  apostle  declares  that  such  persons  are  "  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  I"  These  words  are  designed  to  say, 
that  as  the  Jews  firom  wicked  motives  rejected  Christ,  killed  and 
crucified  his  body  and  shed  his  blood;  so  those  who  in  that 
manner  "eat  the  bread  and  drii^  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unwor- 
thily," do  virtually  commit  the  sin  of  rejecting  Christ  as  an  aton- 
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ing  saciifice,  and  cracify  him  afireslu  ''  They  tread  under  foot  the 
Son  of  God,  and  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  they 
professed  to  be  sanctified  or  set  apart  as  a  redeemed  people,  an 
unholy  or  a  common  thing,  and  do  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of 
grace."  (Heb.  x.  19.) 

We  might  now  proceed  to  the  duty  which  the  very  character 
and  end  of  the  Holy  Supper  render  incumbent  on  those  who 
partake  of  it,  were  our  course  not  arrested  here  by  the  abuse  which 
Bdlarmine  and  some  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  have  made  of  the 
words  in  this  27th  verse. 

Bellarmine  says,  "  The  body  of  Christ  is  in  reality  present  in 
the  Mass,  and  is  received  into  and  eaten  by  the  mouth ;  for  in  any 
spiritual  eating  the  very  body  of  Christ  is  not  eaten  unworthily : 
besides,  in  eating  mere  bread  we  cannot  eat  judgment  to  ourselves : 
yet  it  is  plainly  said  that  we  are  guilty  of  the  body  of  the  Lord 
himself."    We  answer, 

i.  The  bread  and  wine  are  not  in  the  Supper  common  bread 
and  wine,  though  they  remain  the  material  substances  which  they 
were  before  their  consecration ;  but  these  substances  in  the  sacra- 
ment acquire  a  new  character  and  new  relations ;  they  are  made, 
by  Divine  appointment,  to  be  visible  signs  and  seals  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  sustain  to  the  Word,  honor,  and 
glory  of  this  Saviour,  an  intimate  and  special  relation ;  even  as  the 
wood  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  ancient  times  was  connected 
with  the  worship,  name,  and  glory  of  God.  If  this  be  so,  then  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  that  contempt  of  Christ  may  be  shown  by  a 
contempt  of  the  Holy  Supper ;  and  that  we  can  render  ourselves 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  by  profaning  the  ordi- 
nance, or  by  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine  unworthily. 

But, 

iL  Again,  if  the  bread  and  wine  be  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  then,  by  eating  and  drinking,  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  that 
sin ;  on  the  contrary,  we  do  the  very  act  that  is  required. 

iii  The  ungodly,  then,  in  the  Holy  Supper,  must  have  life:  for 
they  actually  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  (if  the  priest  will  let  them) 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man.    (John  vi.  54.) 

iv.  Lastly,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  apostle  says,  that  men  are 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  by  any  improper  eat- 
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ing  of  tlie  one  and  drinking  of  the  other,  but  bj  eating  the  bread 
and  drinking  the  wine  untoorihily. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  is  sufficiently  plain :  let  its  then, 

6.  Attend  to  the  duty  which  he  enjoins,  as  standing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sin  of  pro&ning  the  Holy  Supper :  verse  28 : 

''  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread 
and  drink  of  that  cup." 

(1.)  Here  is  a  special  law  enacted  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Sup- 
per. This  sacrament  must  not  be  administered,  save  to  those  who 
are  physically  or  mentally  capable  of  self-examination;  and  it 
must  not  be  partaken  of,  but  by  those  who  have  examined  them- 
selves in  the  required  manner. 

(2.)  But  what  is  included  in  this  self-examination  ?  The  apostle 
here  speaks  of  self-examination,  as  a  duty  which  is  calculated  to 
keep  those  who  are  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  froni  an 
open  profanation  of  the  Holy  Supper.  In  this  relation,  the  duty 
of  self-examination  comprehends  the  following  things,  viz : 

i.  An  inquiry,  whether  we  are  so  fer  advanced  in  the  know- 
ledge of  what  God  reveals  in  his  Word,  as  to  be  persuaded  that 
we  are  lost  and  undone  sinners  in  ourselves;  sinners  who  need  a 
Saviour  who  hath  given  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  who  hath  * 
died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God. 

ii.  An  inquiry  whether  we  seek  and  desire  salvation  through 
Christ,  and  rely  by  feith  upon  his  suflferings  and  death,  as  the 
meritorious  cause  of  the  remission  of  our  sins. 

iii.  An  inquiry  whether  we  understand  the  holy  nature  and 
design  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  That  it  is  an  ordinance, 
not  instituted  to  gratify  any  carnal  appetite,  but  to  feed  the  soul 
by  satisfying  its  holy  desires,  and  strengthening  its  graces :  not 
intended  to  commemorate  any  temporal  deliverance,  like  the  pass- 
over  was,  nor  merely  to  constitute  any  badge  of  distinction ;  but 
especially  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  redemption 
by  his  blood. 

If  self-examination  on  these  points  shall  lead  to  satisfi9bCtory 
results,  there  wiU  be  no  open  projunation  of  the  Holy  Supper, 

But  considering  the  design  of  this  sacrament,  we  should  aim  at 
something  higher,  viz:  acceptance  with  God,  and  spiritual  bene- 
fit ;  so  that  the  visible  signs  and  seals  shall  signify  and  seal  to 
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our  souls  all  that  thej  can  signify  and  seal.  With  this  object  in 
view,  the  duty  of  self-examination  is  to  extend  farther  and  em- 
brace additional  points.  On  this  subject  you  can  read  Henry's 
Oommunicants*  Companion.  Certain  it  is,  we  should  examine, 
first,  whether  we  haVe  truly  repented  of  our  sins ;  second,  whether 
we  are  in  the  faith,  cordially  believing  the  gospel ;  third,  whether 
we  act  living  fiaith,  receiving  Christ  in  all  his  offices ;  fourth, 
whether  we  are  resolved  to  follow,  serve,  and  honor  God  our 
Saviour ;  fifth,  and  if  we  have  professed  religion  some  time  before, 
whether  we  have  exhibited  evidences  of  conversion  in  our  lives, 
and  grown  in  grace ;  sixth,  whether  we  do  now  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteoushess. 

6.  So  important  is  this  duty  of  self-examination^  that  the  apostle 
is  careful  to  add,  verse  29 : 

"  For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drink- 
eth  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body." 

(1.)  The  sin  of  eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  as  it  violates 
gospel  obligations  to  the  Redeemer,  and  sets  mercy  at  naught,  is 
one  of  a  deep  dye,  and  excites,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure I  Those  who  commit  it,  eat  and  drink  judgment  (tcptfia) 
unto  themselves.  Their  deed  is  condemned  by  the  Most  High ; 
they  sin  grievously,  and  render  their  condemnation  the  heavier ; 
but  it  is'not  meant,  as  some  suppose,  firom  the  word  ''damnation" 
in  the  English  version,  that  sinners  are  irrevocably  damned,  and 
that  the  door  is  henceforth  closed  against  them.  This  error,  as  it 
troubles  many,  both  among  the  awakened  and  among  timid  Chris- 
tians, the  pastor  should  be  careful  to  correct.  Such,  if  they  un- 
derstand the  design  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  are  disposed  to  par- 
take of  it  agreeably  to  the  end  of  its  institution,  cannot  eat  and 
drink  unworthily,  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle's  words.  In  England 
and  other  countries,  where  a  participation  of  the  Holy  Supper  is 
required  to  qualify  men  for  civil  offices,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
thousands  who  do  not  discern  the  Lord's  body ;  and  those  minis- 
ters of  the  Word  are  treacherous  to  their  Divine  Lord,  who  ad- 
minister the  Supper  to  such.  For  it  is  to  be  inculcated,  that  such 
profanation  of  the  Supper  is  the  greatest  pardonable  sin  that  can 
be  committed. 

What  renders  that  sin  peculiarly  great,  is,  that  those  who  com- 
mit it  do  not  in  the  Supper  "  discern  the  Lord's  body." 
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L  lliej  do  not  believe  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  visible 
signs  of  the  Saviour's  body  broken  for  sin :  but  common  bread 
and  wine,  used  in  a  religious  feast  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

ii.  And  consequently  they  do  not  believe  that  Chrisrt  suffered 
and  died  to  satisfy  Divine  justice,  as  the  substitute  for  sinners. 
Hence  they  are  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  reject  the  sal- 
vation procured  by  his  blood. 

With  sentiments  resembling  these,  the  Unitarians  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  are  those  who  do  ''not  discern  the  Lord's 
body." 

7.  Let  me  add,  that  in  the  apostolic  day,  this  sin,  in  certain 
places,  was  followed  by  extraordinary  judgments:  at  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  new  dispensation,  miracles  of  mercy  and  of  justice 
were  wrought,  in  confirmation  of  Divine  truth ;  and  it  was  seen 
fit,  in  evidence  of  the  holy  nature  and  design  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, to  afflict  many  among  the  Christian  professors  at  Corinth  who 
profaned  that  ordinance,  with  sickness  and  death,  in  a  way  which 
indicated  that  they  had,  in  this  matter,  incurred  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. The  apostle  therefore  says,  without  describing  par- 
ticularly the  sickness  or  plague  in  its  name  and  course,  verse  30 : 

''For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and 
many  sleep"  in  death. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  times  of  the  apostles.  We  have  seen 
that  Christians  then  observed  the  Lord's  Supper  by  assembling  in 
one  place,  sometimes  in  the  day,  and  sometimes,  or  often,  in  con- 
sequence of  persecution  and  the  pressure  of  worldly  occupations,  at 
night;  that  on  such  occasions  the  Word  was  preached,  and  bread 
and  wine  (without  a  thought  that  these  material  substances  were 
changed  into  real  flesh  and  blood)  were  both  dispensed,  with 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  in  remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  death, 
and  in  evidence  of  t)ieir  deliverance  by  it.  Most  simple  was  the 
administration  of  the  Supper.  This,  Cardinal  Bessaho  is  obliged 
to  confess.  "Paul,"  he  says,  "delivered  to  the  churches  what 
he  had  received,  (de  Euch.  t.  6,  Bibl.  Patr. ;)  but  while  he  deliv- 
ered that  alone  which  is  recorded  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
it  is  certain  that  he  received  no  more,  and  that  he  saw  the  apostles 
in  the  administration  of  the  Supper  do  no  other  things ;  for  if  he 
had  seen  them  do  other  thingS|  he  would  have  delivered  that  alsa 
Afterwards  Clemens,  or  James,  or  somebody  else,  added  prayers, 
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psalms,  and  thanksgivings,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  not  from  any 
divine  law." 
Let  US  now  detaQ  the  history  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  days, 

Second,  Of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  wrote,  and  who  are  so  denominated 
because  they  lived  while  the  apostles  were  yet  alive,  are  five,  viz : 
Hermas,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Clemens,  and  Barnabas.  Their  writ- 
ings are  few  in  number,  being  principally  epistles  to  Christians, 
and  the  writings  of  some  of  these  Fathers  contain  no  remarks 
that  relate  to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  But  the  ancient 
Fathers,  L:en»us  and  Justin  Martyr,  immediately  follow  them,  and 
these  furnish  us  with  several  important  facts. 

During  their  lives,  the  Holy  Supper,  in  its  doctrine  and  admin- 
istration, was  still  pure.  They  have  left  us  a  few  records  on  this 
subject.  «. 

1.  Justin  says,  (in  his  2d  Apology :)  "We  take  this  not  as  com- 
mon bread  and  as  common  wine ;  but  as  holy  food,  through  the 
word  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving."  Li  his  dialogue  with  Try- 
phon,  he  says :  "  So  has  Christ  instituted  it,  and  so  have  the  apos- 
tles delivered  it  unto  us.  The  bread  is  given  to  us,  to  remember 
the  body  which  our  Saviour  took  up,  and  his^sofferings;  and  the 
cup  in  remembrance  of  his  blood,  which  must  be  received  with 
thanksgiving."  In  another  place  he  says:  "Christ  gave  it  in 
remembrance  of  his  sufferings,  which  purify  the  souls  of  men  from 
all  sins;  and  we  give  thanks  to  God  not  only  for  creating  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  man,  but  for  redemption,  by  which  we  are 
deKvered  from  sins." 

2.  IrensBUS  says :  "When  the  cup  is  mixed,  and  the  holy  bread 
receives  the  Word  of  God,  then  it  is  the  eucharist  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood." 

S.  Ignatius  says:  "As  there  is  one  flesh  of  Christ,  and  one 
blood  which  is  shed  for  us,  so  there  is  one  bread  broken  for  all, 
and  there  is  one  cup  for  the  whole  congregation." 

Here  you  observe  that  thdprimitive  Fathers  knew  nothing  of 
withholding  the  cup  from  the  lay  believers.  This  daring  innova- 
tion upon  the  sacred  institution  belongs  to  a  later  and  corrupt 
age. 
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"We  break  the  bread  [A^D.  110;  Epist.  ad  Ephes.]  which  ia 
the  medicine  of  immortalitj,  and  a  means  of  escaping  death,  and 
of  living  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." 

4  Irenseus  says:  "God  requires  that  we  offer  the  gift  upon 
the  altar ;  but  the  altar  is  in  heaven.  Thither  we  direct  our  prayers 
and  offerings." 

5.  Clemens  says  of  the  effect  of  the  Supper,  arising  firom  the 
divine  promise  of  blessing :  "  The  Eucharist  is  a  good  grace,  of 
which  those  who  partake  by  fiuth  are  sanctified  in  soul  and  body." 

Certain  it  is,  the  primitive  Church  held  the  ordinance  of  the 
Supper  in  high  estimation,  and  w;ere  zealous  in  the  observance  of 
it,  having  no  thought  of  any  transformation  of  the  bread  and 
wine ;  though  they  often  spoke  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  ordi- 
nance in  language  which  seems  to  us  unguarded,  and  this  they  did 
because  no  one  entertained  the  idea  of  transubstantiation. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Supper  was  observed  among  them, 
Justin  says,  (A.  D.  186 ;  Dial,  with  Tryphon :)  "  Coming  together, 
we  pray  that  we  may  be  found,  by  pure  doctrine  and  good  works, 
observers  of  the  commands,  and  obtain  everlasting  salvation* 
After  prayer,  we  greet  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss :  then.to  the 
chief  brother  (or  minister)  is  brought  bread  and  wine  mixed  with 
water ;  which,  having  received,  he  blesses,  and  thanks  the  Father 
of  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  exercising 
himself  some  time  in  thanksgiving.  After  prayer  and  thanksgiv* 
ing  is  done^  the  whole  assembly  says,  *Amen,'  which  word,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  signifies,  *  So  be  it.'  The  thanksgiving  being 
ended  by  the  preacher,  and  the  benediction  given,  the  deacons 
then  give  to  each  one  a  morsel  of  bread  and  the  common  cup 
which  has  been  blessed;  and  it  is  allowed  to  carry  the  bread 
and  wine  to  those  members  who  are  not  present.  That  Nourishment 
we  call  the  Eucharist^  of  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  partake  but 
those  who  receive  otit  doctrine  as  the  truth."  In  another  place 
this  Father  gives  other  circumstances  which  are  omitted  in  this 
account.  "On  Sunday,"  he  says,  "we  meet.  The  Scriptures  of 
the  apostles  are  first  read ;  after  the  reading,  the  minister  delivers 
an  exhortation,  stirring  up  believers  to  practise  those  worthy  things 
of  which  they  heard  in  the  reading;  then  we  all  stand  up  and 
pray ;  then  the  bread  and  wine  are  brought,  as  has  been  said." 

These  brief  not.ines  of  Justin  express  many  important  facts. 
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(L) .  They  alxow  U3  that  the  Lord's  Sapper  iiva^  observed  by  Chris- 
tians  in  a  very  simple  and  holy  manner,  without  those  ceremonies 
and  sapeistitions  which  afterwards  corrupted  this  ordinance. 

(2.)  They  exhibit  the  fS^^t  that  the  primitive  Christians  believed 
in  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  and  wh^  Justin  speaks 
of  giving  thanks  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  he  means  for  the  merits'  sake  of  the  Son  our  Saviour,  and 
under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  no  primitive  Christian 
believed  thfit  the  Holy  Spirit  has  died  for  him,  or  that  he  was  par- 
doned for  the  Holy  Ghost's  sake. 

(S.)  The  extracts  also  show  in  what  light  they  regarded  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  which  they  possessed,  for  these  were  read 
as  being  part  of  the  Word  of  God. 

(4.)  They  state  that  the  holy  kiss  was  given  in  their  assemblies ; 
but  then  it  is  observed,  that  in  their  assemblies  males  and  females 
sat  apart,  and  that  the  males  kissed  the  males,  and  the  females 
kissed  the  females.  It  was  afterwards  that  this  primitive  usage 
was  corrupted  by  promiscuous  kissing,  and  therefore  soon  discon- 
tinued in  the  Church,  (A.  D.  155.) 

With  the  age  of  the  apostolic  Fatheiis  I  shall  here  terminate  the 
history  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Other  interesting  facts  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  next  lecture,  on  the  Popish  Mass.  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe. 

First,  That  the  words,  "offering,"  "sacrifice,"  and  "altar,"  as 
they  were  terms  which  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  systems  of  religion 
had  brought  into  ordinary  use,  were  frequently  employed  in  some 
relation  to  the  Holy  Supper,  This  use  of  those  terms  in  this  ser- 
vice arose  from  the  circumstance  thiett,  on  occasion  of  keeping  the 
Supper,  which  was  almost  every  Lord's  day,  and  when  religious 
societies  had  no  funds,  every  believer  brought  with  him  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  bread  and  wine :  this  was  called  the  offenng  or 
sacrifice;  it  was  received  by  the  deacons  and  placed  upon  the  tablCi 
which  was  called  the  dUar  ;  of  these  provisions,  a  portion  was  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  Supper ;  the  rest  formed  the  feast  of  charity^ 
or  parts  sent  to  needy  Christians. 

Now  of  the  innocent  use  of  those  terms,  the  Boman  CathoKo 
writers  take  advantage,  to  maintain  their  superstitions  of  the 
Mass.  But  the  doctrine  and  doings  of  the  Christians  are  clearly 
exhibited  by  the  Pagan  writer  Csecilius,  in  Minutius  Felix,  who 
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tliuB  reproaclies  them:  "Ye  have  no  altars,  no  temples,  no  im- 
agesP 

Second.  Again,  corrupt  additions  and  imprudent  expressions 
were  soon  after  begun  to  be  connected  with  the  Supper.  Thus  •. 
Christians  did  i#t  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  changed 
into  the  real  body  and  blood ;  yet  to  express  the  reality  of  their 
Redeemer's  spiritual  presence,  they  often  expressed  themselves  in 
incautious  terms,  as  if  he  were  bodily  present.  Tertullian  and 
Origen  were  very  imprudent  in  this  respect ;  though  they  at  some 
times  explain  their  own  language,  so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
form  of  sound  doctrine.  Many  ceremonies  were  added ;  a  ritual 
was  composed  for  the  administration  of  the  Supper.  Pope  Gregory 
was  &mous  for  adding  new  ceremonials  to  this  holy  ordinance. 


LECTURE    XXIX. 


The  Popish  Mass. 


I  KBED  not  observe  to  you,  that  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Chureh 
there  is  an  ordinance  designed  to  hold  the  place  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Holy  Sapper,  and  that  the  observance  of  this  ordinance  is 
now  considered  in  that  Church  to  be  a  mark  of  membership  in  it^ 
and  of  course  to  operate  upon  the  well-being  of  souls  hereafter. 
This  ordinance  is  called  the  MdsSj  in  English.  It  is  celebrated  in 
the  Popish  churches,  to  procure  pardon  for  the  living,  and  espe* 
cially  to  deliver  souls  out  of  purgatory ;  and  no  person  is  accounted 
a  Christian,  by  the  Bomish  priests,  who  does  not  partake  of  the 
Mass  at  least  once  in  the  year,  and  does  not  believe  the  doctrines 
inseparably  connected  with  this  abominable  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  general  description  of  the  Popish  Mass  will  easily  account 
for  the  following  well-known  facts : 

1.  That  every  thing  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  con- 
sidered (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
at  Borne)  to  be  of  inferior  moment  to  the  observance  of  the  Mass. 

2.  That  great  visible  solemniiy  and  pomp  are  thrown  around  the 
Mass,  where  it  can  be  celebrated  in  due  order.  At  Borne  it  forms 
a  gorgeous  spectacle.  The  Pope  and  his  cardinals  in  their  splen- 
did habiliments,  keep  or  say  High  Mass  on  festivals,  in  circum- 
stances of  great  apparent  devotion  and  magnificence ;  and  in  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  private  Masses  follow  the  confession  and  ab* 
solution,  and  are  mad6  to  be  a  kind  of  certificate  to  the  dying  tan- 
ner, that  it  shall  be  comparatively  well  with  him  in  the  invisible 
world ;  not  that  he  shall  go  immediately  into  the  ^'  third  heaven," 
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(for  this  would  deprive  the  priests  of  much  gain,  in  saying  Masses 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead,)  but,  that  his  pains  in  purgatory  will  not 
be  so  severe  and  so  long  as  they  might  otherwise  be.  * 

8.  That  the  observance  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  form  one 
of  those  grand  characteristics,  by  which  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church  is  distinguished  from  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  existing 
among  the  various  denominations  of  Protestants.  The  Popes  will 
tolerate  (as  they  have  done)  most  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  as 
taught  by  Augustine,  however  disagreeable  some  of  those  doc- 
trines may  be,  provided  the  Masses  be  observed.  But  the  rgection 
of  the  Mass  is  viewed  by  them  as  being  a  sin  and  heresy  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  leading  to  speedy  excommunication.  I^  there- 
fore, Popery  shall  expire,  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  must  first 
decline  and  die. 

Every  Christian,  therefore,  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
Popish  Mass.  Especially  every  theological  student  should  inform 
himself  on  this  subject.  With  a  view  to  the  communication  of 
sach  knowledge  as  ntiay  be  useful  to  the  Church,  the  Popish  Mass 
is  made  one  of  the  particular  subjects  of  discussion  in  our  Heidel- 
berg Catechism ;  and  with  a  view  to  state  some  &cts  that  may  idd 
you  in  explaining  that  section  of  the  Catechism,  I  have  written 
ibis  lecture,  m  which  I  shall  speak, 

L  Of  thb  Mass  ik  gensral,  and, 

1.  The  name  by  which,  this  ordinance  of  Catholic  worship  is 
known  and  distinguished. 

The  propeor  name  of  the  Mass  is  the  Latin  "ifiissa,"  corrupted 
into  Mass. 

(1.)  The  Origin  of  the  name  of  this  rite. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  name  ^^Missa,"  we  must 
here  observe,  that  some  Popish  writers  have  sought  to  derive  it  from 
the  Hebrew  word  '*  Missah,"  which  signifies  a  free- will  offering. 
This  word  is  to  be  read  in  Deut.  xvi.  16 :  "  Missah.  nidbat  jade- 
oha ;"  "  Thou  shalt  keep  the  Feast  of  Weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
with  a  tribute  of  a  free-will  offering  of  thine  hand."  Instead  of  a 
"  free-will  offering,"  some  render  the  word,  "  a  sujficiency ;"  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  Israelites  should  give  so  much  as  would  be  sufficient : 
then  they  say,  that  the  "  Mass,  or  Missa,"  iB  so  denominated,  be- 
cause it  is  a  free-will  offeringi  offered  up  to  God  by  the  Church, 
sufficient  every  wajfor  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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But  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  this  Hebrew  original  of  the  Latin 
word  '^  Missa."  It  is  true  that  the  Christian  Church  has  borrowed 
some  words  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  "  Satan,"  '^  Osiana," 
"Sabaoth,"  "Halleluja,"  "pascha."  But  these  words  came  to  the 
Latin  Church  through  the  Greek  language,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament  Scriptures :  whereas,  if  we  search  the 
Greek  ancient  Fathers  carefully,  we  shall  no  where  find  that  thej 
used  the  word  '^  Missa." 

The  origin  and  first  use  of  the  word  "  Missa,"  we  trace  to  the 
Latin  FoilheTs  and  the  Latin  Imiguage,  These  were  accustomed  to 
call  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  ''  remissa  peccatorum :"  so  Tertullian, 
in  his  4th  Lib.  against  Marcion,  says,  ''  We  have  spoken  of  the 
Bemissa,"  that  is,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  So  Cyprian,  "  De  bona 
Patient;"  and  in  his  14th  Epistle:  '* He  who  blasphemes  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  '  no  remissa,' "  no  forgiveness  of  sins.  Now  as,  instead 
of  "  remissio,"  they  used  "remissa,"  so,  instead  of  "  missio" — send- 
ing— ^they  used  "missa." 

Certain  it  is,  the  "o^erl^,"  by  which  Christians  were  dismissed 
from  social  worship,  was  called  in  Latin,  "missio,"  or  "missa." 
This  dismission  was  twofold,  viz :  The  first,  that  which  was  made 
after  reading,  singing,  praying,  etc.,  and  before  the  Supper  was 
administered,  when  the  catechumens  and  strangers  were  sent 
away ; 

The  second,  that  by  which,  after  the  whole  worship  was  finished, 
the  congregation  was  dismissed.  When  the  rites  and  prayers 
were  ended,  the  deacon  cried  out:  "Ite,  missa  est;"  Go,  the  asr 
sembly  is  sent  away.  As  the  Lord's  Supper  was  firequently  cele- 
brated, and  as  the  word  of  dismission,  "missa,"  was  used  just 
before,  and  in  preparation  for  that  ordinance,  so  the  illiterate 
began  to  apply  it  as  ^  rwrns  of  the  ordinance  itself 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  name  "missa"  is  derived  from 
the  alms  collected  at  the  administration  of  the  Supper^  and  sent 
to  tthe  poor  of  the  Church.  This  opinion  has  little  to  support  it : 
it  would  be  probable,  had  the  word  "missa"  been  applied  to  the 
alms  and  collections,  as  things  sent. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  foolish  sentiment  of  Lombard, 
lib.  iv.  dist  18:  "The  missa,"  he  says,,  "has  its  n^une  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  heavenly  messenger  comes  to  consecrate  the 
life-giving  body,  according  to  the  priest's  words,  'Ahnighty  God, 
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* 
command  that  this  be  borne  by  the  hands  of  thy  holy  angel  on 

thy  high  altar.'    Therefore  it  is  called  'Missa;'  either  because  the 

Bacrifice  is  sent  away,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  preserved  in 

this  ordinance,  as  it  is  said,  '  Ite,  missa  est,'  follow  this  sacrifice, 

which  is  sent  to  the  heavenly  places,  or  because  one  is  sent  from 

heaven  to  consecrate  the  body  of  Christ." 

This  savors  Sufficiently  of  those  dark  ages  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  read  by  the  priests,  and  not  seen  by  the  people. 

(2.)  But  let  me  hasten  to  remark,  that  it  is  an  historical  fact 
of  moment  that  the  very  name  "  missa,"  as  applied  to  the  Holy 
Supper,  vHis  not  hnown  in  the  apostolic  age:  nay,  for  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  this  name  of  the  Supper  was  not 
heard  of.  Baronins  disgraces  his  learning  as  much  as  his  integrity, 
by  saying  that  this  naming  of  the  Supper  **  missa"  has,  among 
the  Hebrew  Christians,  the  apostle  James  for  its  author;  and 
among  the  Gentiles,  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter.  This  ridiculous 
assertion  drew  down  upon  Baronius  the  severe  animadversions  of 
Casaubon,  and  very  deservedly  too.  Who  must  not  smile  with 
contempt,  of  a  writer  who  tells  ns  that  a  Hebrew  or  Syriac  Jew 
employed  a  Latin  name,  and  that  one,  too,  altogether  insignificant 
to  distinguish  the  Lord's  Supper  I 

But  Baronius  appeals,  as  proof  of  his  assertion,  to  the  "  liturgy 
of  James :"  and  as  that  liturgy  is  at  this  day  to  be  read  both  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  he  would  make  us  believe  that  the 
Latin  is  the  work  of  James ;  the  Greek,  that  of  some  translator*. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  this  "  liturgy  of  James,"  and 
the  "liturgies  of  Matthew  and  Mark,"  are  contemptible  forgeries. 
Momaeus  and  A.  Rivetus  have  exhibited  this  fact  in  a  strong  light 

Having  now  shown  that  the  name  of  the  "Mass"  is  probably 
derived  firom  the  Latin  word  ^^missd!^  used  in  the  Latin  churches, 
when  Christian  congregations  were  dismissed  from  the  places  of 
public  worship ;  let  me  next  direct  your  attention  to  the  Mass 
itself^  as  a  religious  ordinance  in  its  materials,  and  in  its  adminis- 
tration. 

2.  The  visible  signs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mass. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  we  know  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  its  divine  institution  and  first  administration 
are  recorded,  is  an  ordinance  of  great  simplicity,  and  adapted  to 
the  spirit  and  glory  of  the  new  and  present  dispensation. 
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(1.)  The  common  table,  on  which  the  passover  waB  eaten,  was 
nsed  by  the  Savioor,  when  he  instituted  and  first  dispensed  "  the 
Holy  Supper:"  nor  does  he  give  the  least  intimation  to  his  disci- 
ples that  other  fiirnitnre  shonld  be  provided  for  the  celebration  of 
this  ordinance.  Accordingly,  no  other  than  a  eommcn  family  table 
was  ever  used  by  the  primitive  Christians.  Hence  the  Supper 
itself  came  to  be  called  ^'  the  table  of  the  Lord." 

But,  for  the  saying  of  Mass,  an  aliar  must  be  erected  in  the 
churches ;  and  it  must  be  richly  ornamented,  so  that  in  this  appur- 
tenance of  ancient  sacrifices,  under  the  Old  Testament,  truth  might 
be  obscured  under  the  New,  and  the  priesthood  at  the  altar  sustain 
in  the  view  of  the  common  people  a  richer  dress,  and  an  office 
resembling  that  of  Jewish  and  pagan  priests  in  their  temples.  Do 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  intimate  that  Peter  and  Paul  ever 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  at  an  altar  ?    Far  from  it 

(2.)  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  external  and  visible  signs  are 
bread  and  wine,  of  ordinary  xise ;  but  in  the  Popish  Mass  there  is 
no  bread,  but  wafers,  (an  article  unknown  and  unused  as  a  means 
of  human  sustenance ;)  usually  a  little  fiat,  round  cake,  bearing  an 
image  of  the  Saviour :  a  wafer,  not  even  broken  by  the  minister, 
but  given  as  it  is  manuJ&ctured  and  prepared  elsewhere;  not 
placed  on  the  table,  as  bread  in  a  common  supper,  but  concealed 
from  view,  and  deposited  in  a  richly  ornamented  box  or  chest, 
called  the  pix;  not  received  by  the  hands  of  the  communicants, 
but  put  into  their  mouths  by  the  finger  of  the  priest  Also  in  the 
Mass,  there  is  no  wine  for  the  use  of  communicants :  they  do  not 
see  or  perceive  it  by  any  sense,  as  a  visible  sign.  What  there  is 
in  the  cup  (and,  for  aught  the  church  knows  to  the  contrary,  there 
may  be  none  at  all)  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  priests  alone,  in 
opposition  to  the  very  design  of  the  institution.  But  on  this  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Divine  law,  we  cannot  here  dwell. 

(8.)  The  prescribed  actions  of  the  minister,  in  dispensing  the 
Lord's  Supper,  are  few,  though  solemn.  He  takes  the  bread  and 
breaks  it,  and  distributes  it,  giving  thanks:  he  takes  the  cup, 
gives  thanks,  and  presents  it  to  the  communicants,  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  visible  signs ;  the  nature  and  end  of  the  ordinance ; 
and  speaking  of  the  relation  of  Christians  to  their  Saviour,  their 
duties,  the  sources  of  their  consolation  amid  the  trials  of  this 
world,  and  their  authorized  hopes  of  a  better  state  of  existence. 
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But  ^o  can  describe  the  acts  of  a  Bomkh  priest,  in  celebrating 
the  Mass,  without  astonishment  at  the  daring  spirit  of  unhallowed 
innovation?  There,  he  inclines  his  body  on  one  side;  then  he 
bows;  then  he  tiims  himself  around;  then  he  advances;  then  he 
stands  still ;  then,  with  his  hand,  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
then  he  raises  his  arms  on  high ;  then  he  imitates  cme  who  sleeps ; 
then  he  seems  to  wake  up ;  then  he  breathes  upon  the  bread  and 
cup ;  then  he  mumbles  certain  Latin  words  in  a  low  voice ;  then 
he  speaks  and  sings  aloud ;  then  he  elevates  the  bread  and  host,  as 
thej  call  it;  (but,  according  to  their  doctrine,  he  has  lifted  up, 
with  no  effort,  the  real  body  of  Christ  above  his  head ;)  on  whidh 
act,  the  congregation  idolatrously  prostrate  themselves,  in  adora- 
tion of  a  little  paste-bread;  then  he  lays  the  host  down;  then  he 
kisses  the  cup,  with  other  superstitious  rites,  entirely  foreign  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper.  (See  an  account  of  the  whole 
in  Sleydan's  Hist  lib.  xxi.) 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  the  Mass  is  usually  enjoyed  by  the 
priest  alone;  while  the  people  look  on,  and  fall  on  their  knees  and 
worship  the  bread-god.  Certain  laymen  are  favored  with  the 
wafer-communion  at  special  times ;  but  the  multitude  partake 
usually  once  a  year,  and  always  on  their  knees,  with  their  eyes 
closed,  in  evidence  of  their  adoration. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  Popisli 
Mass  in  its  pompous  and  idolatrous  celebration ;  that  Mass,  in  which 
Pagan  idolatry  still  continues  to  triumph  over  Christianity,  fix)m 
the  light^of  which  it  once  fled,  like  darkness  before  the  rising  sun. 

Let  me  next  direct  your  attention  to, 

8.  The  doctrine  of  the  Popish  Mass,  from  a  statement  of  which 
you  will  more  clearly  perceive  how  far  the  Mass  is  removed  from 
the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

The  Council  of  Trent  has  settled  the  doctrine  of  the  Bomish 
Church  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.    It  is  this : 

(1.)  The  Fathers  of  that  Council  teach,  "  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  once  offered  up  himself  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross,  a 
sacrifice  in  his  death  unto  God  the  Father,  that  he  might  thereby 
procure  eternal  redemption ;  yet  that," 

(2.)  "  Because,  by  his  death,  his  priesthood  was  not  to  cease,  he 
has  left  to  his  Church,  in  the  Supper  instituted  in  the  night  in 
which  he  was  betrayed,  a  visible  sacrifice,  by  which  that  blood  v 
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one  of  the  cross  might  be  represented,  and  its  memory -preserved 
down  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  its  saving  virtne  be  applied  for 
the  remission  of  sins  which  we  daily  commit" 

(8.)  "  That  by  this  very  institution  he  declared  that  he  was  con- 
s^tuted  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek ;  and  that 
he  offered  up  to  God  the  Father  his  own  body  and  blood,  tinder 
the  forms  of  bread  and  wine." 

We  remark  here,  that  the  Savionr  never  did  offer  up  to  Ood  his 
own  body  and  blood  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  tome;  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  no  such  absurd  doctrine :  the  real  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  symbolically  exhibited  under  the  forms  of 
broken  bread  and  wine,  but  was  really  exhibited  on  the  accursed 
tree.  But  let  us  proceed  with  this  cunningly  devised  fable  of  the 
Man  of  Sin. 

(4.)  "  That  under  the  symbols  of  the  same  things,  he  delivered 
to  his  apostles,  whom  he  constituted  priests  of  the  New  Testament, 
[this,  by  the  by,  he  never  did,  but  made  all  his  people,  clerical  or 
lay,  kings  and  priests  unto  God,]  and  to  their  successors  in  office, 
himself  as  a  sacrifice,  and  commanded  them  to  take  and  offer  him 
in  these  words,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me/  as  the  Catholic 
Church  hath  always  understood  and  taught." 

Here  we  remark  again,  that  our  Saviour  never  did  deliver  him- 
self as  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered  up  by  his  ministers :  he  could  not 
do  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  expressed  in  the  words, 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me ;"  and  we  shall  prove  presently, 
that  it  is  false,  that'Hhe  Catholic  Church  has  always  understood 
and  taught"  that  such  doctrine  was  contained  in  the  words,  *Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me."  To  go  on  with  the  Fathers  of  Trent : 
that  it  might  be  known  what  kind  of  sacrifice  these  blind  leaders 
understood  that  to  be  which  is  offered  up  in  the  Supper,  they 
explain  themselves  more  clearly  by  affirming  that, 

(5.)  "As  in  this  divine  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  that  same  Christ  is 
contained  and  bloodlessly  sacrificed,  who  once  offered  up  himself 
by  a  bloody  death  on  the  altar  of  the  cross;  so  that  sacrifice  in  the 
Mass  is  truly  a  propitiaJmy  sojcrifice^  and  that  by  it  it  is  effected,  that 
if,  with  sincerity,  faith,  and  repentance,  we  draw  near  to  God,  we 
shall  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  For 
by  this  oblation  God  is  propitiated,  so  as  to  give  the  grace  and  gift 
of  penitence,  and  to  pardon  the  greatest  sins.     "The  victim,"  they 
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say,  "isjone  and  the  same,  and  he  is  now  the  same  offering,  by 
the  ministry  of  the  priests,  who  onoe  offered  himself  upon  the  cross," 

Let  me  just  remark  here,  that  the  Scripture  terms  '^sincerity, 
fidth,  and  repentance,"  sound  well,  and  are  excellent  qualifica- 
tions in  those  who  draw  near  to  6od  in  worship ;  but  what  the 
Boman  Catholic  priests  understand  by  those  terms,  may  be  learned 
&om  their  admission  in  their  churches  to  the  Mass,  of  multitudes 
of  ignorant,  unsanctified,  and  ungodly  men. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bomish  Church  concerning  the  Mass. 
It  is  not  our  design  here  to  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  this 
doctrine,  with  a  view  to  refiite  it  The  refutation  of  it  may  be 
found  in  systems  of  didactic  theology.  We  shall  just  remind  you 
here, 

L  That  the  whole  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the 
Mass,  is  founded  upon  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  transvbstantiaiion. 
For  if  the  bread  and  wine  remain,  after  consecration,  the  mateiial 
substances  which  they  were  before,  then  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
nothing  to  form  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  of:  there  is  no  suitable 
victim  to  be  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  divine  justice.  You  must 
therefore  change,  in  fancy,  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  Bomanists  teach  is  actually  done  in  the 
Mass,  before  you  can  get  a  proper  subject  for  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice I  Accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  followed  upon  the 
introduction  and  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
The  Mass  and  its  doctrine,  we  say,  came  into  a  corrupt  Christian 
Church  at  a  late  day,  after  the  opening  of  the  new  dispensation : 
for  transubstantiation  was  not  the  received  doctrine  till  centuries 
after  the  death  of  the  apostles  had  elapsed.  The  proof  of  this 
&ct,  is  what  we  shall  exhibit  in  this  lecture ;  for  it  is  one  that  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  the  Church  in  her  declensions  &om  original 
purity.    Meantime  we  remark, 

iL  That  the  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass, 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  full  atonement  for  sin,  made  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  he  was  visibly  upon  earth,  and  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  inspired  writers  on  this 
subject. 

Christ  once  suffered  and  was  obedient  unto  death.  This  sacri- 
fice of  himself  on  the  tree  of  the  cross,  was  a  sufficient  atonement, 
or  it  was  not.    If  it  were  a  sufiicient  sacrifice,  there  is  no  need  of 
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any  other  expiatory  sacrifice.  If  it  were  not,  then  a  sufficient 
atonement  has  not  and  cannot  be  made,  until  the  last  Pbpish  Mass 
shall  have  been  said  I  How  repiote  is  all  such  stuff  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  divine  Wordl  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  offering  or 
sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  was  to  God  of  a  "  sweet-smelling 
sa^^or;"  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  well-known  idiom  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  it  was  accepted  as  sufficient  (Eph.  v.  2.)  In  evi- 
dence of  which,  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him 
power,  etc. 

Also,  Heb.  vii.  27:  "Who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high 
priests,  to  ofier  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the 
people's ;  for  this  he  did  once^  when  he  offered  up  himself."  Heb. 
ix.  12 :  "  By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."  Verse  26 :  "  For  then 
must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world: 
but  now  once,  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hath  he  appeared  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  Heb.  x.:  "By  the  which 
will  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offiaring  of  the  body  of  Christ 
once  for  aliy  Verse  12 :  "But  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
The  heavens  must  therefore  receive  him,  until  the  times  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things ;  he  is  to  appear  a  second  time :  but  it  is 
without  sin,  unto  salvation ;  for  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."  How  thick  must  have  been  the 
darkness  that  enveloped  the  Christian  world,  how  great  the  cor- 
ruptions that  infected  the  visible  Church,  when  a  doctrine  contra- 
dicting the  plainest  truths  and  passages  of  the  Bible  could  be  re- 
ceived I  But  at  that  period,  unhappily,  the  Bible  was  not  read 
nor  understood. 

iii  The  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass  is 
opposed  hy  every  foLct  the  Scriptures  express,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Eedeemer.  Where  is  he  in  body,  who  once  died 
on  earth,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God? 
The  Scriptures  tells  us,  "He  is  risen  in  body;  received  in  his 
bodily  presence  up  into  glory ;  seated  in  body  on  the  right  hand  of 
Power;-'  a  condition,  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  would  leave 
him  to  be  broken,  mangled,  and  eaten  every  where,  in  the  Mass; 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  supreme  majesty;  exercising  unlimited 
dominion ;  invested  with  all  glory.    But  this  could  not  be  true,  if 
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the  same  Jesus  is  daily  offered  up  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the 
Mass.  The  two  states  are  inconsistent  Besides,  there  are  sl^ort 
intervals  of  time,  a  moment  now  and  a  moment  then,  when  the 
Komaniste  no  where  celebrate  Mass.  In  those  moments,  where  is 
the  body  of  the  Saviour,  and  what  is  its  con<Ution7  He  can 
hardly  be  glorified  in  heaven  at  one  moment,  and  the  next  be  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  on  earth,  and  the  next  again  be  glorified  in 
heaven. 

The  fact  is,  if  the  wafers  in  the  Mass  be  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  we  must  conclude,  from  the  frequency  of  saying  Mass 
in  all  hours  of  every  day,  that  the  state  of  the  Eedeemer  is  now 
one,  not  of  exaltation,  but  of  the  deepest  humiliation. 

iv.  If  Christ  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  who 
break  his  real  body?  who  ^^cnunfy  him  afresh f^^  Why,  the  Eo- 
mish  priests ;  they  are  the  executioners,  and  no  other :  therefore, 
they  are  worse  than  the  Jews ;  for  the  latter  killed  the  Lord  of 
glory  but  once;  whereas,  the  priests  do  it  often,  and  glory  in  it 
Thjis  we  believe  is  a  true  charge  in  one  sense,  but  a  charge  at 
which  every  true  minister  of  Christ  would  startle  I 

V.  But  the  fathers  of  Trent  tell  us,  "that  the  offering  up 
of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  sacrifice"  in  the  Mass,  is 
designed  "  to  represent  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour's  body 
on  the  cross  at  Jerusalem."  But  wherein  can  such  a  "  representa 
tion"  exist,  when  it  is  the  real  body  of  Christ  that  is  offered  up  in 
the  Mass,  and  when  in  all  the  visible  circumstances,  the  one  is 
so  unlike  the  other;  the  one  bloody,  and  the  other  unbloody, 
etc.,  etc.  ? 

vi.  FinaUy,  we  observe,  that  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians 
considered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  a  eucharistical  sacrifice^  not  a 
propitiatory  one ;  and  that  the  mass  and  its  imaginary  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ,  were  things  unknown  among 
Christians  for  many  centuries  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord. 
This  is  the  fiict  which  we  are  solicitous  now  to  establish,  and  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  inquire  into, 

4.  The  History  of  the  Mass. 

During  the  short  time  of  our  Lord's  continuance  here  on 
earth,  after  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  and  in  the  age  of 
his  apostles,  no  vestige  is  to  be  found  of  the  Popish  Mass :  and  83 
we  have  before  observed,  the  name  of  "missa,"  as  applied  to  any 
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ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  unknown  even  ieunong  the 
Latin  Ohristiaus. 

The  Saviour  appointed  the  Holy  Supper  to  be,  not  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  for  that  he  could  not  do ;  but  a  memorial  of  his  death ; 
("cif  avofjtvriaiv^'^  in  recordationem ;)  and  Paul  afterwards  taught 
that  such  was  the  design  of  the  institution :  to  preserve  the  re- 
ligious remembrance  of  our  crucified  Saviour, 

Now,  the  Romanists  offer  no  direct  proof  from  Scripture,  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  intended  to  be  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the 
body  of  Christ  Surely,  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  cannot 
constitute  the  Supper  an  expiatory  sacrifice ;  for, 

Ftrstj  The  Saviour  was  then  in  circumstances  not  immediately  of 
suffering,  as  a  victim :  but  of  worshipping  in  peace  with  his  dis- 
ciples in  the  passover  chamber.  He  was  not  then  crucified,  nor 
dying,  nor  dead ;  all  which  is  necessary  in  an  expiatory  sacrifice : 
there  was  no  blood  of  his  body  shed;  and  if  he  had  not  yet  died, 
it  was  impossible  that  an  expiatory  sacrifice  could  exist  in  the 
Supper ;  for  the  Council  of  Trent  expressly  declare,  that  the  Sup- 
per was  designed  "to  represent  that  bloody  one  on  the  cross." 
And  if  there  was  no  expiatory  sacrifice  in  the  first  Supper,  there 
could  be  none  afterwards ;  for  the  command  given  is  what  is  bind- 
ing on  the  ministers :  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  Not  do 
more,  or  something  else;  but  "do  this  I"  and  if  the  Saviour  did 
nothing  more  than  what  represented  "his  bloody  sacrifice  of  him- 
self on  the  cross,"  his  ministers  can  do  nothing  more  than  by  the 
same  means  represent  the  same  bloody  sacrifice. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  miserable  Romish  priests  had  the 
power  of  "  making  the  real  body  of  Christ,"  as  they  say,  out  of  a 
wafer,  yet  they  have  no  authority  to  do  it.  "  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me,"  does  not  require  them  to  make  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice in  the  Supper,  for  the  Saviour  did  it  not  I 

But  the  Romanists  try  to  sustain  themselves  principally  by 
Scripture  types  and  allegories :  to  this  coujse  of  argument,  we 
must  say,  with  the  Lutheran  Fathers,  in  their  apology  for  the 
Augsburg  Confession :  "  Quod,  allegori»  non  pariant  firmas  pro- 
bationes." 

Second.  Again,  we  observe  in  pursuing  the  history,  that  from 
the  death  of  the  apostles  to  Gregory  I. — ^that  is,  from  A.  D.  100 
to  A.  D.  600 — we  shall  find  no  traces  of  the  Popish  Mass. 
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(1.)  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  afibrds  in 
his  writings  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  Eucharist  was  con 
sidered  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  I 

In  his  first  apology  for  Christians,  he  says :  "After  we  have  bap- 
tized him  who  professes  his  &ith  in  Ohrist,  we  conduct  him  to  the 
brethren  assembled  together,  in  order  to  offer  up  common  suppli- 
cations, etc.  Prayers  being  ended,  we  salute  one  another  with  a 
kiss.  Then  to  him  who  presides  over  the  brethren  bread  is  brought, 
and  a  cup  of  water  and  wine;  having  received  these,  he  offei? 
praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  the  universe,  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  and  Spirit,  and  gives  large  thanksgivings  for  this,  that  we  are 
&vored  with  these  his  gifts.  When  prayer  and  thanksgiving  are 
ended,  all  the  congregation  who  are  present  say,  Amen — a  Hebrew 
word,  which  signifi«j,  May  it  be  so.  After  this,  those  whom  we 
call  deacons  [it  appears  there  were  deacons  in  the  churches]  dis- 
tribute to  every  one  bread,  wine,  and  water,  [the  cup,  it  appears, 
was  not  withheld,]  and  carry  these  to  absent  members;  and  this 
aliment  is  cajled  among  us,  'Eucharistia.'  It  is  .permitted  to  no 
other  to  partake  of  it  than  he  who  believes  our  doctrine  to  be 
true,  and  is  baptized,  and  as  Christ  hath  delivered,  is  alive.  Nor 
do  we  take  that  as  common  bread  and  drink ;  but  as  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour  by  the  Word  of  God  was  made  flesh,  and  shed  his 
blood  for  the  sake  of  our  salvation,  so  we  are  taught  that  the 
bread  and  wine,  for  which  thanks  are  given,  and  by  which  our 
flesh  and  blood  are  nourished,  [here  is  no  traDSubstantiation,]  are 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  incarnate  Jesus.  For  the  apostles  in 
their  writings,  which  we  caU  the  Gospels,  declare  that  Jesus  so 
commanded  them;  that  having  taken  bread,  he  gave  thanks  and 
said,  *Do  this  in  remembrance,'  etc." 

Now  in  this  minute  description  of  the  Holy  Supper,  there  is  not 
a  syllable  about  that  ordinance  being  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  A 
picture  is  drawn  of  that  sacrament  very  different  from  the  Eoman 
Mass. 

i.  But  it  is  said,  that  Justin  speaks  of  oblations^  in  connection 
with  the  Holy  Supper :  and  we  know  that  Eomish  writers  have 
snatched  at  the  word  "  oblations,"  and,  in  the  absence  of  proof, 
have  attempted  to  twist  this  word  into  the  shape  of  en  argument 
for  their  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  tihie  Mass.  But  to  explain  what 
the  Fal  aers  mean  by  these  oblations,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
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first,  that  Christiaiifl  were  generally,  in  the  first  age  of  the  Ohmoh^ 
persons  in  very  moderate  circumstances:  ''not  many  wise,  not 
many  noble  are  called,*'  but  the  poor,  etc.  Second,  that  they  were 
persecuted,  and  had  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  their  religion  as 
opportunities  offered.  Third,  that  bread  and  wine,  materials  for 
light,  alms  for  the  poor,  gifts  in  support  of  those  preaching  the 
gospel,  were  to  be  collected  when  Christians  held  their  religious 
assemblies.  Hence  it  became  a  custom  in  the  ancient  Church,  that 
on  holy  days  believers  should  bring  with  them  to  the  place  of 
worship,  their  oblations.  These  oblations  were  not  all  of  the  same 
kind ;  but  were  made  up  of  bread,  wine^  new  ears  of  com,  grapes, 
oil  for  lights,  garments,  money,  etc.  Of  these  oblations,  Irenasus, 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  others  speak;  for  it  was  a  custom  that 
continued  in  the  Church  during  many  centuries.  Now  these  offer- 
ings (Gab.  albas  pin»us)  were  used,  partly  for  the  immediate  ser- 
vice of  the  assembly  in  worship,  and  partly  for  the  use  of  ministers 
of  the  Word  and  of  the  poor.  Sometimes  certain  gifts  were  dis- 
tributed to  believers  assembled,  viritim^  to  signify  their  union  to  one 
head,  and  their  being  members  of  one  body.  C^rian  and  Augus- 
tine testify  to  these  facts. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  observe,  that  these  oblations  were 
offerings  to  Gk>d,  though  destined  for  the  use  of  man.  Hence  they 
were  called  sacrifices^  and  under  this  familiar  ncHne  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  Holy  Supper;  but  they  did  not  mean  the 
Eucharist  itself,  and  had  no  essential  connection  with  it.  What, 
then,  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  awful  doctrine  of  a  propitiatoiy 
sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Supper  ? 

ii.  But  the  Romanists  say  that  Justin,  in  his  dialogue  with  Try- 
pho,  aflbrds  some  proof  of  the  Eucharist  being  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice.    We  answer : 

'  It  is  true  that  Justin  in  that  dialogue,  using  the  language  of  the 
age  in  his  writing  to  an  unbeliever,  calls  the  Eucharist,  a  sacrifice^ 
and  Christians,  priests.  But  what  kind  of  sacrifices  he  means,  he 
himself  tells  us:  ^^ori  fteviutl  owevxalj  koI  evxapionai  vno  top  a^itxp 
yivbftevoi  reXeiai  fiovai  luu  euapearoi  etm,  r^  $ec^  Svcuu^  koi  ovto^ 
<prifuy  ''And  this  I  affirm,  that  prayers  and  thanksgivings  offered 
by  the  worthy  are  the  only  perfect  victims  de&r  to  Ghod,"  His  sacri* 
fices,  therefore,  in  the  Eucharist  are  prayers  and  thanksgivings^ 
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which  vre  believe,  with  all  the  ancient  Fathers,  render  the  H0I7 
Supper  a  eucharistical  sacrifice. 

iii.  But  it  is  said  that  Clemens  Bomanus,  in  his  writings,  fur- 
nishes us  with  such  proof.  Let  then  the  proof  be  exhibited. 
Where  is  it  ? 

"  It  is  to  be  found,"  say  the  Romanists,  in  the  "Apostolical  C!on- 
stitutions,"  of  which  they  say  that  Clemens  is  the  author,  and  in 
which  he  teaches  us  to  oi^fer  up  sacrijices  for  the  dead,  in  these  words : 
"erf  npoa<j)epo}iev  aoi  koi  vnep  navrwv  rav  ancucjvog  evapearqaavrGiv 
aoL  ayvuyu  narpiapxoiv — npofpriranf — aTroem/Awv,"  etc. :  "  as  yet  we 
offer  to  thee  for  all  the  saints  who  have  pleased  thee,  a  seculo,  for 
the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  righteous  men,  martyrs,  confessors, 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons."  In  reply  to  this  wretched  argu- 
ment, we  observe,  that  those  "  apostolical  constitutions"  which  bear 
the  name  of  Clemens,  are  riot  his  writings.  Even  Bellarmine  acknow- 
ledges that  they  have  no  name  in  the  Latin  Church.  Petavius, 
Baronius,  and  others,  say  they  are  forgeries.  Blondel  the  Pro- 
testant thinks  that  they  were  composed  in  the  third,  Conngius 
in  the  fifth,  Archbishop  Usher  in  the  sixth,  century.  Jortin, 
whom  you  can  consult,  says,  "  They  are  forgeries  which  came  into 
existence  after  the  days  of  Constantine ;  for  they  are  old  treatises 
jumbled  together  and  corrupted  without  judgment." 

But  admitting  those  "  constitutions"  to  be  the  workof  demena, 
they  prove  nothing  against  us ;  for  the  very  words  show  that 
"  npo<nl>epoiJLev"  is  to  be  translated,  "  we  pray."  In  the  same  chapter 
the  writer  uses  promiscuously  ^^npoa<f>€pofiev^^  and  ^' npwTKoXovfiev^*^ 
in  the  same  sense. 

Nor  can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  sense  they 
^^ prayed  for  the  dead:^^  not,  indeed^  as  if  they  thought  that  their 
prayers  could  profit  the  dead ;  but  with  a  view  to  recall  their 
virtues  to  memory,  and  to  thank  God  for  raising  up  such  eminent 
men  in  the  Church;  praying  that  they  themselves  might  be 
endowed  with  the  same  spirit,  and  follow  the  example  of  those 
holy  men.  Evident  is  it,  that  those  prayers  were  not  offered  for 
the  dead,  in  order  to  deliver  them,  as  the  Romanists  would  say,  from 
purgatory;  inasmuch  as  they  were  offered  up  for  the  patriarchs, 
apostles,  and  martyrs  tvho,  it  is  acknowledged  by  themselves,  never 
were  in  purgatory. 

iv.  But  the  Romanists  have  brought  another  passage  of  Clemena 
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Bomonus  to  prove  the  propMaJUmf  eacrifioe  in  the  Mass.  The  proof 
is  drawn  from  the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  to  liie  Corinthians, 
in  these  words:  "travra  ra^  noUiv  out>ukoiJuVj  6aa  6  rfetnronyf 
eirireketVy^  etc.  "We  ought,"  he  says,  "to  do  in  order  all  things 
which  the  Lord  has  commanded  us  to  do  at  stated  times,  to 
perform  duties  and  oblations ;  nor  has  he  commanded  them  to  be 
performed  hastily  and  disorderly,  but  at  set  times  and  hours." 
And  again:  "Those  therefore  who  make  their  oblations  at 
appointed  times,  are  accepted  and  blessed;  for  they  obey  the 
laws,"  etc.  Now,  because  Clemens  here  speaks  of  obJaiiom^ 
"  tvpoa^opa/g^^^  therefore  he  means,  say  the  Popish  doctors,  the  Eur 
tharisi;  therefore  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice;  and  therefore,  as  a 
sacrifice,  it  is  properly  called  propitiatory.  Such  reasoning  mer- 
its contempt;  for  it  should  be  proved  that  by  Maiiiona  is  meant^ 
the  Eucharist;  it  should  be  proved  that  as  these  oblations  were 
offered  by  the  people,  and  not  by  the  priests,  the  people  could  thereby 
make  the  Eucharist  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  for  this  the  Bomanists 
themselves  will  strenuoxisly  deny.  But  the  learned  weU  know 
that  the  word  "  Trpocr^opa"  is  used  by  the  Fathers  to  signify  gifts  to 
the  poor,  offerings  at  the  communion  table,  etc. 

Tertullian,  in  like  manner,  employs  "  <5ii)pa"  to  signify  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  offered  up  by  Christians. 

V.  But  our  adversaries  say  that  Irenseus  bears  them  out  m 
their  monstrous  doctrine.  We  might  here  content  ourselves  with 
observing,  that  this  Christian  Father  most  plainly  teaches,  first, 
that  God  does  not  require  expiatory  sacrifices  from  us ;  second, 
that  the  exercises  of  the  graces  are  the  spiritual  sacrifices  which 
God  requires ;  and  third,  that  the  Eucharist  is,  as  it  were,  a  spirit- 
ual sacrifice.  Hence  he  calls  the  Holy  Supper  "  an  oblation  and  a 
sacrifice" — words  of  every-day  use  in  his  times — ^because,  in  that 
ordinance,  we  offer  up  to  God  the  affections  of  grateful  hearts,  in 
praise  and  thanksgivings;  but  not  a  hint  does  he  give  of  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  in  the  Supper. 

What  further  does  Irenseus  do?  Why,  say  the  Massmen,  he 
applies  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (Mai.  i.  10, 11)  to  the  Eucharist : 
for,  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  eveiy 
place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offer- 
ing," etc. 
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We  answer : 

First  If  Irenasus  does,  he  does  not  therefore  exhibit  the  Encha* 
rist  as  a  propitiaiory  sacrifice^  bat  a  spiritual  sacrifice  of  holy  affec-^ 
tions  in  worship.  In  the  same  sense,  the  words  of  that  prophecy 
are  noyir  often  applied  by  Protestant  ministers  and  people. 

Second.  We  nnderstand  the  prophecy  as  well  as  Irensens,  and 
there  is  not  a  word  in  it  about  the  Eucharist.  But,  in  the  prophecy, 
the  word  wniD,  Minchah^  oblation,  occurs;  and  this  term,  say  k  La- 
pide  and  Castro,  denotes  "a  meat-offering,"  which  has  a  type  of 
the  Eucharist. 

This  is  bad  reasoning ;  But  it  serves  to  show  that  the  writings 
of  the  early  Fathers  would  afford  them  no  better  argument  in  sup- 
port of  their  idolatrous  Mass.  We  remark,  however,  first,  that  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  "  Minchah"  was  a  type  of  the  Eucha* 
rist  Second.  Oil,  frankincense,  etc.,  made  the  "Minchah;"  but 
of  what,  in  the  Eucharist,  could  all  this  be  a  ^rpe  f  for  the  "  Min- 
chah" was  not  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  it  was  an  offering  of  vari- 
ous inanimate  things.  (See  Spanheim.)  Third.  We  have  no  proof 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  in  the  eye  of  the  prophet.  Eu- 
sebius  (Demon.  Evang.)  explains  Malachi's  words  to  mean  prayer, 
thanksgiving,  and  other  spiritual  offerings. 
i,It  appears,  then,  that  during  the  second  century  we  can  find  no 
evidence  that  the  Fathers  believed  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice.  With  heretics,  in  this  inquiry,  we  have  nothing  to 
do ;  nor  is  it  the  place  to  state  the  various  xisages  in  relation  to  the 
bread  and  wine^  so  long  as  they  were  viewed  as  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  for  some  mixed  ccAd  and  others  warm 
water  with  the  wine ;  others  used  wine  unmixed.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  state  here  that  some  celebrated  the  Supper  more  frequently 
than  others ;  while  we  know  that,  ordinarily,  in  the  churches  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  observed  on  Sunday. 

ii.  But  let  us  proceed  to  the  third  century^  in  which,  if  we  should 
find  any  departure  fix)m  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles 
and  prinutive  Church,  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Supper,  it  would 
only  be  a  proof  that  corruptions  and  errors  were  growing  up,  from 
the  throng  of  Gentiles  that  were  pressing  into  the  visible  Church, 
and  from  the  disposition  of  ministers  to  speak  and  act  in  this 
matter  with  a  view  to  gain  proselytes. 

For  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  between  A.  D.  200  and  800,  cer- 
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tain  rites  and  cnstoms  obtained  an  entrance  into  parts  of  the  Chris  ■ 
tian  CSinrch,  which,  however  harmless  in  themselyes,  and  remote 
firom  the  snbsequent  eorruptions  of  the  Bomish  Chnrch,  did  give 
occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  Romish  Mass.  Such,  let  me 
remark,  was  the  practice  of  making  "  oblations  for  the  dead." 

We  cannot  here  explain  this  practice  in  full.  Let  it  suffice  just 
to  state,  that  it  began  to  be  a  custom  when  one  died  of  whom 
Christians  had  hope,  for  the  parents,  or  children,  or  friends  of  the 
deceased  to  bring  gifts  in  his  name,  as  well  as  in  their  own ;  and 
when  the  gifts  so  brought  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  were 
accepted  by  the  pastor  and  elders  of  the  Church,  the  acceptance 
of  4;hem  was  considered  to  be  an  evidence  that  the  deceased  had 
died  in  peace  and  communion  with  the  Church,  and  served  to  give 
comfort  to  his  or  her  surviving  friends.  Now,  those  gifts  so  made 
and  accepted  were  called  "  offerings  for  the  dead."  But  what  had 
they  to  do  with  the  bread  and  wine  converted  into  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  in  the  Supper?  Just  nothing  at  all.  Especially,  when 
they  had  not  any  immediate  respect  to  God ;  when  they  were  not 
designed  to  procure  his  mercy  for  any  departed  into  an  eternal 
state,  but  principally  to  elicit  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  in  rela- 
tion to  a  deceased  brother  or  sister. 

But  in  the  fourth  century  some  began  to  think  and  say  that 
these  gifts  did  procure  benefits  for  the  dead ;  and  as  the  gifts  were 
made  on  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Supper,  the  Supper, 
in  process  of  time,  as  the  general  darkness  increased,  was  made 
flie  means  of  delivering  souls  from  purgatory ;  and  for  that  pur-, 
pose  it  was  at  length  made  to  contain  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
This  is  the  true  history  of  the  abuses  springing  from  that  custom. 
But  to  return  to  the  third  century : 

It  is  certain  that  Cyprian,  particularly,  and  others,  did  use  Ian* 
guage  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  its  visible  signs,  which 
was  much  too  strong,  and  which  afterwards  gave  support  to  those 
who  introduced  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  though  that 
Father  would,  at  times,  explain  his  true  sentiments  and  speak 
soberly.  But,  in  this  century^  the  existence  of  a  propitiqiory  sacrifiee 
in  the  Mass  was  not  taught. 

iiL  The  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  need  not  be  told,  that  in 
the  fourth  century  there  was,  in  respect  of  the  sacraments  and  their 
administration,  no  disposition  to  return  to  primitive  purity  and 
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Bunplicity.  The  mixustera  drank  deep  into  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  were  anxious  to  put  the  sacraments  in  the  place  of  the  Pagan 
mysteries :  they  introduced  purgatory  among  the  realities  of  a 
future  world ;  they  connected  the  Supper  in  its  observance  very 
closely  with  future  happiness.  Hence  an  undue  veneration  began 
to  be  entertained  by  the  Christian  populace  for  the  symbols  and 
rites  of  the  Supper ;  but,  as  Basnage  says,  (dans  I'Histoire  de  TEglise, 
lib.  vii.,)  Christians  did  not  worship  the  symbols ;  still,  that  excessive 
veneration  gave  rise  to  those  errors  which  afterwards  infected  the 
Church.  People  began  to  think  that  the  symbols  and  rites  of  the 
Eucharist  did  possess  an  efficacy  (such  as  had  been  formerly  ascribed 
to  their  sacrifices  under  Paganism)  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God 
and  procuring  the  pardon  of  sin.  Many  now  ascribe  such  virtue 
to  the  alms  which  they  give,  without  supposing  that  those  alms 
are  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  For  it  is  very  natural  for  those  who 
do  not  sincerely  repent  and  believe  with  the  heart,  and  who  are 
stUl  anxious  to  be  saved,  to  seek  in  external  rites  for  an  efficacy 
that  will  quiet  their  consciences.  This  is  delightful  doctrine.  Let 
^e  then  observe,  that  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  rhetori- 
cal exaggeration  of  the  Fathers  in  speaking  of  the  Supper,  did 
much  evil.  They  apostrophize  the  Eucharist,  and  use  very  im- 
proper language;  as  for  instance,  Ambrose  thus  speaks:  '^Adorate 
hie,  scabellum  pedum  ejus ;"  not  meaning,  however,  that  the  sym- 
bols were  to  be  worshipped,  but  Christ,  represented  by  them.  Yet 
such  expressions  wrought  deep  injury  as  the  darkness  thickened. 

iv.  We  hasten  therefore  to  observp,  that  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century,  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  produced  that 
the  well-informed  Christian  teachers  and  churches  believed  that 
tJk  propitiaiory  sacrifice  existed  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  P.  Molinasus 
has  proved  this  in  his  "  Novitate  Papismi" 

V.  From  A.D.  600  to  850,  or  from  Gregory  I.  to  Leo  IV.,  was  a 
period  of  great  darkness.  The  voice  of  the  divine  Word  waxed 
feeble.  Its  sacred  pages  were  not  opened  to  Christian  congrega- 
tions. Thousands  in  every  place  were  unable  to  read.  The  priest- 
hood were  no  longer  either  the  "light  of  the  world"  or  the  "salt 
of  the  earth."  Ignorant  and  immoral,  they  converted  the  multitude 
into  abject  slaves  of  superstition,  with  a  view  to  increase  their 
gains  and  to  augment  their  power.  Yet  amid  this  thickening 
darkness,  the  Euchaxist,  with  numerous  corruptions  hanging  all 
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around  it,  was  not  considered  to  be  a  sacrifice^  properly  so  called. 
Fools,  to  be  sure,  talked  foolishly ;  but  such  men  as  Damascenus, 
Alcuin,  Isidore,  Beda,  and  Babanus,  did  not  believe  the  Eucha- 
rist to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice;  yet  these  eminent  men  were  not 
charged  with  heresy.  Private  Masses,  in  which  tiie  priest  alone 
partakes,  began  to  be  said ;  but  some  Councils  and  eminent  men 
opposed  this  wicked  innovation ;  yet  Charlemagne  used  his  power 
to  introduce  the  superstitions  of  Borne  into  foreign  countries. 

vi.  We  now  come  to  the  period  from  Leo  IV.,  A.D.  850,  to  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III.,  A.D.  1215.  This  was  a 
period  of  awful  darkness  and  declension.  The  priests  were  as 
licentious  as  they  were  ignorant ;  the  people  immoral  and  super- 
stitious, prepared  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
which  was  now  publicly  taught.  But  in  opposition  to  this  absurd 
doctrine,  which  disgraces  Christianity,  Berengarius,  Scotua,  and 
especially  Bertram,  raised  their  voices  and  employed  their  pens. 
But  the  torrent  of  error  rushed  on  with  an  overpowering  force. 
Accordingly,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1215,  supported  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  thereby  laid  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  the  imaginary  propitiatory  sacrifice  could  rest.  Still 
Lombard  and  Gratian  dared  to  dissent,  and  to  teach  the  true  doc- 
trine respecting  the  Holy  Supper. 

vii  At  length  the  day  dawned  when  the  sun  of  truth  arose 
above  the  dark  clouds  of  a  protracted  night.  Luther  and  his 
associate  Beformers  began  to  preach  the  Word  successfully ;  in 
opposition  to  their  efforts,,  the  Council  of  Trent  was  convened, 
A.D.  1589-40. 

This  Council  established  the  Bomish  Church  immovably  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  as  an  article  of 
fiedth  never  to  be  changed  while  Borne  lasts. 


LECTURE    XXX. 


THE  lord's  suffer— the  SUBJECT  RESUMED. 
m  PASTORAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Uavinq  spoken,  first,  of  the  doctrine,  and,  second,  detailed  the 
history  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  come  now  to  inquire  respecting 

m.  Its  pastoral  administratiok. 

By  this  act  is  to  be  understood  the  duties  incumbent  on  the 
pastor,.in  administering  the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Consider  this  duty, 

1.  In  general.  In  this  sense,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  evangelical 
pastor, 

(1.)  To  .teach  sound  doctrine  on  this  subjecft,  and  to  preserve  this 
holy  ordinance  in  its  original  simplicity  and  holy  beauty. 

i.  The  Supper,  from  its  immediate  connection  with  the  cross  of 
Christ,  has  most  important  doctrine  attached  to  it  It  was  designed 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  which  our  Saviour, 
the  incarnate  Son  of  Gt>d,  made  of  himself  on '  the  tl^ee  of  the 
cross ;  a  sacrifice  which  alone  hath  pardoning  and  saving  efficacy. 
This  relation  which  the  Supper  sustains  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God, 
whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  should  by  the  pastor  be  clearly 
and  frequently  exhibited  as  an  article  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and 
he  should  state  that  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  God  requires  in 
those  who  partake  of  the  Supper  acceptably. 

This  pastoral  duty  is  made  the  more  important  in  its  faithfol 
performance,  because  some  teach  that  the  Supper  is  merely  a 
memorial  of  Christ's  death,  in  so  far  only  as  his  death  was  a  con* 
Jirmatton  of  his  doctrine,  and  a  beautiful  example  of  patient  meek- 
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neaa  and- virtuous  suffering.  This  is  the  Sodnian  heresy;  while 
others  teach^  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Supper  is  itself  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifioe,  and  that  it  possesses  an  inherent  efficacy  in  the 
pardon  of  sin.  This  is  Papal  abomination ;  and  some  of  the 
Lutherans  ascocibe  an  efficacy  to  the  Lord's  Supper  (opere  operato) 
which  is  both  erroneous  and  delusive. 

ii.  The  Lord's  Supper  stands  also  connected  with  the  rnnplidty 
and  spirOual  heauly  of  Christian  worship.  This  doctrine  the  pastor 
should  carefully  teach,  and  carefully  guard  by  his  pastoral  admin- 
istration. As  the  Christian  Church  arose  amid  nations  who  had 
invested  their  various  worship  with  pompous  ceremonies,  there 
was  an  immediate  attempt  made  by  the  multitudes  who  believed 
the  goi^l,  to  put  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  into  some  similar  dress ; 
but  such  dress  corrupts,  its  beauty,  and  decades  its  holy  oha* 
racter :  and  the  Evangelical  Pastor  must>  especially  after  the  sad 
experi^ice  which  the  Church  has  had  of  the  effects  of  human 
additions  to  divine  ordinances,  strenuoxisly  insist  upon  it  that  this 
sacred  ordinance  always  appear  in  its  original  and  simple  attire. 
No  embellished  aJtar,  no  repetitions  of  prayers,  no  kneeling,  were 
seen  in  the  passover  chamber  when  the  Supper  was  first  insti- 
tuted. 

iii*  The  Lord's  Supper  requires,  in  those  who  are  qualified  to 
partake  of  it,  the  exercises  of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit:  it  calls  for 
knowledge,  repentance,  faith,  love  to  God  and  man,  love  to  Christ 
and  the  brethren ;  in  a  word,  holy  dispositions  and  affections. 
This  doctrine  the  pastor  must  faithfully  teach ;  for  it  is  most  im- 
.portant  in  its  place.  It  supports  the  character  and  the  design  of 
this  sacrament ;  it  fences  the  table ;  it  prevents  the  impenitent  and 
self-righteous  firom  deceiving  themselves,  and  it  preserves  the 
character,  while  it  promotes  the  peace  of  the  Church.    Lastly, 

iv.  The  Lord's  Supper  stands  connected  with  the  obligations  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  has  been  denied  that  "  the  Lord's  Supper  can  be  ealled  the 
renewal  of  the  New  Covenant,  on  our  part ;  and  in  support  of  this 
denial,  it  has  beed  said  that  its  grand  object  is  simply  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  our  suffering  and  dying  Saviour." 

We  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  when  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  religious  institute,  de- 
signed to  hold .  up  to  the  believer's  view  the  cross  of  Christ,  it 
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does  not  include  the  renewahof  the  covenant  But  we  deny  that 
its  character  is  that  of  a  mere  institute  for  preserving  religiouslj 
the  memory  of  the  Saviour's  death,  in  itself  considered.  We 
affirm,  that  the  Holy  Supper  was  designed  to  be  a  eajcrameafit  of 
the  new  dispensation  of  the  "everlasting  covenant;"  which  dis- 
pensation, with  a  view  to  distinguish  it  from  that  introduced  "  by 
the  giving  of  the  law,"  is  called  the  "New  Covenant,"  or  the 
"New  Testament."  Sustaining  this  character  and  special  relations 
to  "the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,"  the  Supper,  in  its  cele- 
bration, may  with  propriety  be  said  to  involve  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  on  our  part.    Let  me  dwell  a  little  on  this  point 

First  The  present  dispensation  of  grace  is  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  covenant:  for,  in  the  first  place, 
die  incarnate  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  is  expressly 
said  to  be  the  "Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,"  even  as  Moses  is 
said  to  be  in  an  inferior  sense  the  "  Mediator  of  the  first  covenant" 
And  as  the  Sinaitic  covenant  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  clean 
beasts  slain  in  sacrifice,  and  sprinkled  on  the  people  of  Israel,  so 
the  New  Covenant  is  ratified  by  the  blood  of  the  Mediator  him- 
self, vfhQU  he  "  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  and  oflfered  up 
himself  a  real  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Second,  In  the  second  place,  this  present  dispensation  of  grace  is 
further  exhibited  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  inasmuch  as  it 
proclaims  what  God  requires  firom  sinners  to  be  at  peace  with 
them,  and  states  the  conditions  on  whic^  he  will  pardon  them  and 
be  their  God ;  conditions  which  must  be  comnlied  with  on  our 
part,  before  we  can  be  saved.  God  as  plainly  says,  now,  to  men, 
"Do  certain  things  and  ye  shall  be  saved,"  as  he  ever  did  in  the 
covenant  of  works ;  and  these  things  are  faiik  and  rqpentance. 

But  here  it  may  be  said,  "We  dislike  the  term  'conditions,'  for 
it  seems  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  free  grace."  We 
observe  on  this,  first,  that  what  men  like  or  dislike,  is  not  the 
question ;  but  what  God  does  and  speaks :  and  he  does,  as  all  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  bear  witness,  exhibit  the  present 
dispensation  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  and  he  declares  that 
fiiith  and  repentance  are  the  conditions  of  the  spiritual  and  saving 
enjoyment  of  his  covenant  mercies.  But,  second,  the  word  "con- 
dition" conveys,  it  is  true,  the  idea  of  something  done  at  the  requi- 
sition of  another;  but  it  does  not  convey  the  idea  that  the  some- 
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thing  rendered  has  not  been  received.  The  word  condition  has  no 
retrospective  meaning:  it  has  respect  only  to  something  done,  as 
fiuth  and  repentance  are  exercises  of  our  hearts;  but  the  term 
condition  does  not  signify  that  we  ourselves  are  the  "  authors  and 
finishers"  of  what  we  do  and  render:  it  does  not  prohibit  that  the 
grace  to  believe  and  to  repent  should  come  from  God,  and  on  this 
account  exclude  '^boasting  and  merit."  The  alarm,  therefore,  at 
the  use  of  the  term  "conditions,"  is  wholly  false.  But,  to  return 
firom  this  digression : 

Having  proved  that  the  present  dispensation  bears  the  form  of 
a  covenant,  with  its  appropriate  conditions,  (for  both  faith  and 
repentance  look  to  the  cross  of  Christ,)  we  observe,  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  presupposes  that  we  stand,  in  consequence  of  repenting 
and  believing,  "accepted  in  the  Beloved;"  and  according  to  its 
design,  signifies  and  seeds  to  us  the  blessings  of  that  covenant. 
Hence,  when  the  Saviour  instituted  the  Supper,  he  expressly  said 
of  that  part  of  the  visible  sign  which  was  .the  symbol  of  his 
blood,  (for  by  blood  alone  could  the  covenant  be  ratified,)  "  This 
is  the  cup  of  the  New  Testament,  or  covenant,  in  my  blood." 
What  then  do  we,  in  partaking  of  the  Holy  Supper?  We 
actually  renew  our  covenant  engagements,  and  again  are  the 
promises  and  blessings  of  the  covenant  renewed  to  us.  This  the 
Evangelical  Pastor  must  teach,  exhibiting  the  fact  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  calls  for  a  life  of  repentance,  a  life  of  faith,  and  binds  to 
the  duties  of  the  covenant,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  one  pas- 
sage: "Ye  are  bought  with  a  price;  therefore  glorify  God  with 
your  bodies  and  your  spirits,  which  are  his."  This  branch  of  the 
subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  again,  before  we  close 
this  lecture. 

Such  is  that  first  duty  which,  as  a  minister  of  the  Word  and  a 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  the  pastor  owes  to  his 
divine  Lord  and  Master.    We  now  proceed  to  observe, 

2.  That  there  are  other  pastoral  duties  connected  with  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  Holy  Supper ;  and  those  duties  relate  both  to  the 
pastor  himself,  in  his  preparations,  and  to  the  professing  Christians 
in  full  communion,  and  under  his  pastoral  care. 

(1.)  To  speak  of  the  duties  which  relate  to  Ae  pastor  himself  in 
his  preparations  for  administering  the  Supper : 

First  Before  the  communion  Sabbath,  let  the  pastor,  by  the 
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aubject-matter  of  one  or  more  diBcourses,  invito  sinntirs  to  come  to 
the  Saviour,  and  press  the  duties  of  immediate  repentance,  of  Mth, 
and  of  the  open  profession  of  religion ;  let  him  insist  upon  the' 
obligations  springing  directlj  from  the  possession  by  men  of 
rational  souls,  and  from  the  relation  which  thej  sustain  to  an  infi- 
nitely great  and  glorious  God,  who  speaks  to  them  by  his  Word, 
of  obeying  the  known,  commands  of  the  gospel,  of  which  the  re- 
ligious observance  of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord,  is  one.  Discourses 
of  this  kind  will  fiJl  in  happily  with  the  coming  celebration  of 
that  ordinance,  and  with  his  parochial  visitations,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Second.  Before  the  communion  week,  let  the  pastor  do  his  ut- 
most to  arrange  his  worldly  business  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
Aall,  during  the  week,  have  few  interruptions  from  this  source. 
Communion  week  has  extraordinary  duties  always  connected  with 
it;  and  when,  in  addition  to  these,  other  coiicems  engage  the 
attention,  the  mind  of  the  pastor  becomes  oppressed  with  anxieties, 
and  unqualified  for  the  happy  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions. 

Third.  Early  in  the  communion  week,  let  the  pastor  begin  to 
make  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit  with  prayer,  and  keep  in  his 
thoughts  the  particular  nature  and  design  of  that  holy  ordinance 
which  he  is  called  to  administer ;  an  ordinance  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  so  important  in  its  relations, 
that,  after  its  institution  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
special  divine  revelation,  to  the  apostle  Paul.  "  I  received  of  the 
Lord,"  said  he,  "  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you,"  etc. 

When  preparations  are  made,  not  in  the  hurry  of  a  moment,  but 
in  due  season,  the  pastor  will  have  time  for  conversation  with 
those  who  may  be  in  trouble  of  mind,  and  may  solicit  his  advice 
and  instruction.  And  he  will  keep  his  own  mind  undisturbed; 
for  the  pastor  may  easily  render  the  sacramental  occasion  one  of 
torturing  solicitude  to  himself,  instead  of  a  season  of  holy  solem- 
nity ^  tender  religious  feeling  and  comfort,  by  an  improper  disposi- 
tion of  his  time  and  labor. 

(2.)  But  the  pastoral  duties  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  Supper,  relate  more  particularly  to  the  people  under  a  pastor's 
care.    In  relation  then  to  these,  let  me  observe: 

First  That  it  is. useful,  during  the  early  part  of  communion 
week,  to  call  the  church  to  a  special  prayer^meeting.    Some  of  the 
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Presbyterian  churehes  keep  a  daj  of  fiistiug,  just  before  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  There  appears  to  be  no  scriptural  or  provideiitial  oall 
for  this.  Fasting  has  respect  to  extraordioary  circumstauces  m 
which  the  individoalf  or  the  church,  or  the  nation  is  placed.  It 
may  therefore  be  connected  with  the  Supper,  in  a  time  of  great 
declension  and  persecution.  But  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  of 
itself  create  such  circuxnatances :  it  is  an  established  ordinance  of 
the  Kew  Testament,  adapted  to  all  times  and  circumstances;  and 
therefore  the  Church  is  not  called  regularly  to  fiurt  before  its  oele* 
bration. 

But  a  meeting  for  social  prayer  is  strongly  recommended  before 
the  observance  of  this  sacrament.  It  is  a  very  proper  means  for 
preparing  the  minds  of  Christians  to  keep  the  feast  in  mutual  love ; 
and  it  awakens  that  self-communion  and  self-examination  which 
such  a  feast  calls  for.  The  pastor,  if  his  other  duties  permit,  may 
be  present  in  the  prayer-meetiag;  and  before  he,  calls  another  to 
offer  prayer,  let  him  speak  a  '^  word  to  him  that  is  weary;*'  but  if 
he  be  dutiftJly  absent,  let  the  church  pray. 

Here  let  me  observe  by  the  way,  that  when  the  whole  church 
assemble  as  in  this  instance  to  pray,  let  the  pastor  keep  the  direction 
of  the  whole  exercise  in  his  own  hands;  let  him  call  upon  those 
members  only  to  pray,  whom  he  knows  to  possess  a  gift  that  will 
edify,  united  with  the  greatest  weight  of  religious  character  in  his 
church;  (for  all  who  can  pray  well  do  not  act  well ;)  and  let  him 
not  invite  more  than  two  or  three  to  pray  in  succession  at  one 
prayer-meeting. 

Second.  Another  most  important  pastoral  duty  of  the  com* 
munion  week,  is  the  examine/lion  o£  those  persons  who  desire  to 
enjoy  the  fiiU  communion  <^  the  ehurch.  This  is  a  great  and 
a  deUoate  duty.  Much  care  and  wisdbm«  are  required  U>  do  it  well ; 
for  the  pastor,  by  forgetting  that  there  are  babes  in  Christ,  may 
exclude  those  who  ought  to  be  received ;  and  by  unfidthfulneas  to 
his  God,  he  may  muster  into  anxious-seats  many,  and  fill  his 
church  with  those  who  are  not  abased  enough  to  know  and 
receive  the  Saviour  in  his  proper  offices,  or  with  those  who  neither 
love  the  truth,  nor  make  religion  their  chief  c<2ncerxL 

In  order,  therefore,  to  be  well  informed  with  respect  to  thoee 
who  shall  present  themselves  for  examination,  let  the  pastor  give 
notice  a  week  or  two  before  the  administration  of  the  Supper,  that 
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he  would  be  pleased  to  converse  privatelj  with  any  who  desire  to 
be  instructed  in  religion,  and  to  unite  f uU  j  with  the  Church.  I^ 
however,  he  visit  about  the  same  time  the  families  in  his  congre- 
gation, such  notice  will  not  be  necessary,  as  he  will  in  his  visitation 
course  be  able  to  converse  with  such  individuals  at  their  respective 
dwellings. 

Further :  On  some  day  of  the  communion  week,  let  the  pastor 
and  his  consistory  or  session  meet,  after  pubUc  notice  duly  given ; 
let  him  open  the  meeting  with  prayer ;  let  him  keep  a  record  of 
those  who  apply,  and  then  let  him  examine  them  affectionately 
and  fiuthfully. 

It  may  be,  that  some  one  offering  himself  or  herself  on  such  an 
occasion,  may  not  be  known  either  by  the  pastor  or  his  elders  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  religious  awakening  and  exercise.  In 
relation  to  such  an  one,  they  may  be  surprised  to  find  him  or  her 
aihong  the  applicants.  In  such  case,  let  the  pastor  proceed  with 
caution;  for,  to  authorize  the  reception  of  such  person,  there 
should  appear  something  extraordinary  in  his  or  her  experience ; 
either  long-continued  and  dose  attendance  upon  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  religion,  accompanied  with  that  self-diffidence  which 
conceals  religious  feelings,  or  very  strong  convictions  of  sin  just 
felt,  and  for  the  disclosure  of  which  before  there  was  hardly  time 
and  opportunity.  Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  leave  such  a  person 
a  little  longer,  to  examine  himself  or  herself,  and  to  be  inquired 
after  by  the  pastor  and  the  pious. 

Hasty  admissions  into  the  Church  of  those  whose  firgt  impres- 
sions are  very  recent,  is  what  every  faithful  pastor  will  carefully 
guard  against  An  abstinence  from  the  Lord's  table  by  a  sinner 
on  trial  for  a  few  months,  does  not  endanger  his  salvation,  if  he 
be  a  true  believer;  for  the  sacraments  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  salvation. 

Besides,  God's  operations  in  grace  are  in  correspondence  with 
the  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  men.  In  enlightening 
and  teaching,  Ifhere  is  a  process ;  so  also  in  bringing  the  renewed 
mind  into  exercise,  there  are  objects  to  be  presented — ^temptations 
to  be  met  from  remaining  an — conflicts  to  be  endured ;  all  which 
require  time  for  l3ie  development  of  the  real  principles  that  actuate 
the  man,  whether  he  is  bom  again  or  not.  But  as  every  one  who 
is  religiously  impressed  is  not  converted,  this  fact  affords  an  addi* 
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tional  reason  why  the  anxious  should  not  be  hastily  taken  into  full 
communion.  Our  Lord  said  of  the  seed  that  soon  perished,  that 
it  ^^quickfy  sprang  up;^^  while  of  the  seed  sown  in  good  ground  no 
such  record  is  made  of  quick  vegetation,  but  of  fruit-yielding; 
while  in  another  parable  he  illustrates  the  process  of  growth  in 
the  seed  of  grace — ^first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  afterwards  the 
full  com  in  the  ear.    But  here  it  may  be  asked, 

1.  Were  not  the  thousands  awakened  and  anxious  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  received  immediately  into  full  communion?  We 
answer, 

(1.)  If  Gbd  gives  another  such  Pentecost  season  by  his  miracu- 
lous operations,  let  the  same  thing  be  done.  To  reason  from 
extraordinary  dispensations  to  ordinary  operations  in  the  Church, 
which  is  a  cpmmon  mode  of  reasoning  with  the  Shakers,  Anabap- 
tists, and  other  fsmatics,  is  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  that  a  doc: 
trine  wants  proper  support. 

(2.)  Let  persecution  arise,  and  union  to  the  Christian  Church,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  be  attended  w^th  the  danger  of  losing 
life  and  property,  and  we  shall  hardly  raise  the  smallest  impedi- 
ment to  the  reception  of  any  number  that  may  be  religiously 
impressed,  and  profess  to  believe. 

(8.)  Let  men  exist  in  the  Church  who  can  strike  the  deceivers 
and  liars  dead,  as  Peter  did,  through  divine  agency,  in  the  instance 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  and  then  set,  if  you  please,  the  doors 
of  admission  wide  open,  and  receive  all  who  apply  for  entrance. 
It  is  remarkable  that  those  miracles  were  wrought,  that  the  insin- 
cere aud  unsanctified  might  be  checked  in  their  advance  towards 
Christian  communion.  It  is  written,  (Acts  v.  11,)  "  that  great  fear 
came  not  only  upon  all  the  Church,  but  also  upon  as  many  as 
heard  these  things."  And  how  did  that  fear  operate  ?  By  con- 
straining every  one  who  would  make  an  open  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  inquire  carefully  whether  he  had  not  transitory 
feelings  and  aflfections  in  religion,  but  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  in 
exercise.  And  this  very  iking  is  all  that  we  atJc  for.  We  merely 
request  that  time  be  taJcen  for  the  development  of  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  transient  feelings  of  a  religious 
appearance. 

2.  Further :  It  may  also  be  that  one  may  offer  himself  whose 
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mind,  u&<Ier  deep  convictions,  is  almost  recujb/  to  fiimk  mio  despair: 
how  shall  the  pastor  act  in  this  case  ?    We  reply, 

(1.)  That  in  examples  of  this  kind  therei  are  Yonetkii  which 
must  be  noticed,  as  they  form  import^iit  di£ferencee  "betw^n  per- 
sons who  ajre  exercised  in  religion.  One  may  be  almost  ready  to 
despair  under  pungent  conviotions  of  guilt,  and  apprehensions  of 
future  dreadful  misery,  who  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  gospel 
truth,  and  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  the  Saviour,  of  the 
ability,  the  invitations,  and  compassions  of  this  Saviour,  con- 
cludes that  there  can  be  no  mercy  for  him,  and  no  way  by  whioh 
he  can  escape  the  damnation  of  helh  In  this  case,  let  not  such 
a  person,  who  in  this  heavy  trouble  of  mind  applies  to  be  received 
into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church,  be  admitted.  But  let  the 
pastor  first  preach  to  him  Jesus  Christ  as  a  suitable  and  almighty 
Saviour ;  let  him  first  open  up  to  him  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
and  affectionately  invite  him  to  come  to'  Christ ;  and  then  let  him 
wait  to  see  what  effect  this  gospel,  through  the  divine  blessing,  has 
upon  the  sinner's  mind,  whether  it  be  received  or  rejected ;  and 
let  him,  in  his  pastoral  ministrations  towards  him,  act  accordingly. 
For  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  communion  of  the  Church  can  be 
no  remedy  for  a  pinner's  cure ;  no  substitute  for  the  Saviour,  his 
righteousness  and  grace.  This  is  the  abominable  doctrine  of  the 
Papists. 

But  despair  arising  from  wrong  ideas  of  faith,  oonveiaion  and 
spiritual  lights  &om  desires  to  have  abundant  consolation  and 
sensible  joys,  and  from  a  rush  of  temptations  upon  the  anxious 
mind,  may  be  found  associated  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  a  tender  conscience,  and  a  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  only 
desired  Saviour.  In  such  case,  let  the  pastor  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, but  admit  freely  such  a  person  into  the  full  communion  of 
the  Church ;  administerilig  at  the  same  time  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  consolation. 

(2.)  But  to  enlarge  a  little  here ;  let  the  pastor,  in  the  course  of 
nis  examination  of  those  who  offer  themselves,  direct  his  inquiries 
to  two  points,  viz:  First,  a  competent  knowledge  of  divine  truth; 
and  second,  an  experience  of  its  power  to  awaken,  sanctify,  and 
comfort  the  heart. 

i.  The  pastor  must  ascertain  whether  those  who  desire  to  be 
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reoeived  into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church,  posBefis  a  proper 
measure  of  the  knowledge  of  revealed  truth.  Men  know  of  the 
Saviour  and  his  salvation  but  by  the  written  Word :  henoe  "  the 
Scriptures  must  be  searched.^'  The  Spirit  of  God  operates  by  the 
truths  contained  in  those  Scriptures:  hence  religion  is  called 
'< light,"  "wisdom,"  " understaticUng,"  and  '* knowledge;"  and 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  those  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  Christian  experience,  may  either  blindly  believe  what  the 
Church  believes,  or  have  certain  dreams,  visions,  and  raptures, 
without  number ;  but  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table, 
for  they  cannot  be  believers  with  the  heart,  nor  belong  to  that 
holy  nation  that  keepeth  the  truth;  and  therefore  the  confession 
of  their  mouths  cannot  be  received. 

In  requiring  knowledge  of  divine  truth  as  a  qualification  for 
Church  communion,  the  pastor  must  b6  careful  not  to  ask  too 
much,  nor  be  satisfied  with  too  little. 

ii.  Some  ministers  ask  for  too  much  knowledge  as  a  prerequisite. 
They  dislike  inquiries  about  Christian  experience,  and  consider 
religion  to  be  snugly  treasured  up  in  a  well-stored  understanding ; 
whereas,  it  is  principally  an  afiection  of  the  heart :  hence  their 
outcries  against  religious  awakenings,  revivals,  and  stories  of  con- 
version and  Christian  experience.  They  require  Christians  to  be, 
as  they  phrase  it,  "still-bom."  Accordingly,  they  insist  much 
upon  doctrinal  knowledge;  and  if  a  person  be  well  versed  in  the 
mere  science  of  divine  truth,  be  a  regular  attendant  on  worship, 
leading  a  moral  life,  they  receive  him. 

Let  the  Christian  pastor  never  forget  that  Qod  requires  the 
heart ;  let  him  ask  for  the  knowledge  of  great  truths;  but  let  him 
make  suitable  allowance  for  the  want  of  knowledge  of  letters  in 
some,  the  slender  education  of  some,  the  poor  advantages  which 
some  have  had  to  improve  their  minds  in  irreligious  families,  the 
weak  understandings  of  some,  and  the  low  circumstances  in  which 
others  have  been  placed,  provided  he  shall  discover  in  such  persons 
a  strong  sense  of  their  sinftd  and  lost  condition,  a  deep  conviction 
of  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  a  hearty  reliance  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  that  sincere  love  of  God  their' Saviour,  which  leads  from 
grace  to  gratitude  and  duty. 

The  Christian  pastor  therefore  must  inquire  into  the  religious 
experience  of  those  who  offer  themselves.    The  experience  of 
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Christians  is  one  in  substance,  but  very  various  in  the  degrees  of 
oonviction,  £uith,  light,  comfort,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  temptations  and  deliverances.  Let,  then,  the  evangelical 
pastor  study  to  know  what  measure  of  knowledge  and  experience 
constitutes  a  babe  in  Christ;  and  having  this  knowledge,  he  will 
find,  that  satisfactory  answers  to  the  few  following  questions  will 
comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  on  Christian  experience,  viz : 

(i.)  Has  God  brought  you  to  see  that  you  are  a  lost  and  undone 
sinner  by  nature  and  practice  ? 

(iL)  Have  you  searched  the  Scriptures,  with  a  desire  to  know 
what  you  should  do  to  be  saved? 

(iii.)  Have  you  given  yourself  to  prayer,  and  asked  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  mercy  ? 

(iv.)  Can  your  prayers  and  works  save  you? 

(v.)  Have  you  received  Christ,  wh^  saves  sinners  by  his  own 
merits  and  power,  and  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace? 

(vi.)  Is  this  Saviour  precious  to  you,  and  do  you  love  his  people, 
his  Word,  his  ordinances,  and  his  ways? 

(vii.)  Do  you  wish  to  live  in  communion  and  fellowship  with 
God's  people? 

(viii.)  What  progress  have  you  made  in  religion? 

Third.  In  a  word,  let  the  pastor  in  this  examination  he  famiUar 
and  tender^  while  he  is  solemn  and  faithful. 

But  there  is  one  case,  in  respect  of  which  he  may  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  act  It  is  the  case  of  a  person,  serious,  attentive  to  public 
ordinances;  a  worshipper  of  God  in  his  family,  godly  in  his  life, 
and  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  gospel,  but  at 
the  same  time  does  not  remember  to  have  had  that  concern  of 
mind  which  others  have  had,  and  has  no  religious  experience  to 
relate.  On  this  case,  we  remark,  let  such  a  person  he  admitted^  pro- 
vided he  is  alive  to  the  excellency  of  Christ,  and  has  knowledge 
of  the  conflicts  created  by  indwelling  sin  in  his  own  heart:  for, 

1.  Recording  in  the  memory  and  relating  articles  of  religious 
experience,  is  a  talent  which  some  Christians  of  large  experience 
do  not  possess:  while  this  talent  of  talking  about  religious  exercises 
is  in  the  possession  of  several,  who  show  by  their  tempers  and 
lives,  that  they  have  never  been  converted.  The  true  convert  is 
often  a  silent  man  in  relation  to  his  own  experience,  from  an  in- 
sight into  his  infirmities  and  defects,  which  throws  a  doubt  over 
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his  best  religious  enjoyments;  while  the  hypocrite  converts  evezy 
change  of  feeling  and  every  elevation  of  his  ammal  spirits  in  wor- 
ship,  into  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence  and  love. 

2.  But,  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Let  the  pastor 
look  at  the  preiHxiling  dispositions  and  habits  of  a  man  in  religion, 
and  attach  more  importance  to  these  than  to  words  of  experience. 
If  there  be  no  records  of  agonusing  convictions,  these  may  not 
have  been  necessary,  from  various  circumstances,  in  the  minds  of 
some  whom  God  is  pleased  to  draw  with  "cords  of  love."  The 
celebrated  John  Livingston  had  no  such  convictions,  which  once 
led  him  to  entertain  doubts  respecting  his  own  conversion,  and  to 
ask  that  he  might  feel  them.  His  request  was  granted  to  his  own 
sorrow.  The  eminent  preacher  Daniel  Burgess  said,  "It  is  no 
matter  whether  the  plough  run  deep  or  undeep,  if  the  com  do  but 
grow  well." 

8.  But,  again,  admitting,  in  the  case  of  the  person  proposed, 
that  the  pastor  is  somewhat  at  a  loss,  yet  let  him,  on  what  appears 
to  be  a  sincere  profession  of  Mth  as  far  as  it  goes,  admit  to  full 
communion,  and  leave  the  whole  case  to  God,  who  has  commanded 
us  "  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things."  In  one  word,  let  the 
examination  conclude  with  a  short  prayer  and  exhortation,  and 
the  consistory  be  dismissed. 

Here  let  me  observe,  that  the  practice  in  some  churches  of 
pastors  receiving  privately  the  confession  of  individuals,  and  merely 
reporting  to  the  session,  is  irregular,  and  not  to  be  commended. 
The  church  has  elders  under  ordination  oaths,  to  watch  expressly 
over  this  important  matter,  namely,  the  reception  of  members 
into  full  communion;  and  those  elders  ought  to  hear,  inquire,  and 
judge  for  themselves;  especially  as  every  pastor  is  not  a  £uthful 
watchman  at  his  post 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  rich  gentleman  or  that  great  lady 
in  the  congregation  is  not  willing  to  come  before  the  whole  con- 
sistory to  be  examined,  but  prefers  a  private  conference  with  the 
minister.  We  reply,  that  confessum  is  to  be  suspected  at  its  origin^ 
in  which  pride  appears  to  he  stronger  than  hve.  Certain  it  is,  the 
reception  of  members,  the  more  it  is  clothed  with  solemnity  and 
care,  the  more  it  wiU  exalt  the  character  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

Fourth.  But  other  important  duties  are  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Siq>per.     The  pastor,  before  com- 
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munion,  must  inquire  of  his  elders  whether  the  members  in  fall 
oommunion  have  maintained  their  holy  standing,  or  whether  anj 
one  has  so  acted  as  to  call  for  suspension  from  the  table,  and  to 
act  accordingly. 

But  we  must  come  nearer  to  the  actual  obserrance  of  the 
ordinance  itself.  With  a  view  to  prepare  for  communion  in  this 
ordinance,  and  to  guard  its  purity,  it  is  thought  expedient, 

1.  That  during  the  communion  week,  what  is  called  a  preparatory 
discourse  should  be  delivered.  This  discourse  must  have  a  rela- 
tion, first,  either  to  the  sacrament;  or,  second,  to  the  duty  and 
advantages  of  observing  it  in  a  holy  manner;  or,  third,  to  the 
qualifications  of  acceptable  oonmiunicants.  Hence  texts  may  be 
selected,  suited  to  one  or  other  of  these  subjects ;  though  it  is  true 
that  the  qualifications  of  acceptable  communicants  is  more  appro- 
priate  to  self-examination.  But  the  field  here  is  large,  and  dis- 
oourses  which  are  preparatory  may  be  spoken  occasionally,  upon 
the  promises  of  God  to  his  dear  people;  the  duty  of  making  an 
open  profession  of  our  faith,  and  of  giving  a  practical  testimony 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  the  medium  of  reconciliation,  sanctifica- 
tion,  strength,  and  comfort.  But  let  the  pastor  act  fidthfhlly,  and 
forbid  those  to  approach  the  Lord's  table  who  do  not  love  the 
Saviour  in  sincerity,  and  desire  to  be  found  in  him,  etc. 

The  preparatory  discourse  is  not  to  be  addressed  to  the  wicked, 
but  to  the  professedly  pious.  Some  preachers  forget  this.  TOte 
Preparatory  ought  to  be  one  of  thought  f  and  in  preparing  it,  "the 
pastor  should  remember  two  things :  first,  that  the  perfection  of 
grace  is  not,  in  this  state  of  existence,  the  Evidence  of  Christian 
character :  the  law  of  duty  is  perfect ;  the  Christian  character  is 
imperfect.  Some  preaohers  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  stating  duty  and  describing  character:  hence, 
in  doing  the  latter,  they  require  that  every  grace  of  the  heart 
shall  appear  in  its  perfection^  and  thereby  afflict  the  souls  of 
God's  people;  therefore,  second,  let  the  pastor  keep  in  view,  thai 
there  are  degrees  in  grace ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  him,  at  all 
times,  to  expose  the  self-deceiver  and  to  "feed  the  lambs." 

Fi/lh,  Another  duty  which  the  pastor  is  called  to  discharge  is, 
the  delivering  of  an  Action  Ssrmon.  This  sermon  should  be  short, 
practical,  tender.  There  are  other  occasions  on  which  the  pastor 
may  labor  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  wicked,  to  reprove  the  back- 
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sliding  and  lukewarm  professor,  and  set  his  &ce  Kke  a  flint  against 
prevailing  errors  and  vices.  But  on  this  solemn  occasion,  he  is  to 
speak  more  particularly  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  God's  dear 
people,  and  to  lead,  in  the  exercise  of  stronger  faith  and  love,  into 
green  pastures,  and  to  help  to  bear  afflictions  with  patience,  and 
to  rest  in  God  their  Saviour. 

Sidh,  The  appropriate  subjects  of  discourse  immediately  before 
actual  communion,  are,  first,  the  Saviour  in  his  sufferings,  extent 
of  his  love,  and  excellency  of  his  knowledge ;  and,  second,  the 
benefits  of  the  covenant ;  among  which  ia,  third,  the  happiness  of 
the  heavenly  state. 

!•  The  pastor,  after  sermon,  must  read  the  form,  as  it  serves  to 
explain  the  ordinance  and  to  fence  the  table. 

2.  He  must,  by  prayer,  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
sacramental  servioe. 

8.  He  must,  as  a  minist^  of  the  Word,  break  th^  bread  with 
his  own  hands,  and  distiibute^both  it  and  the  cup. 

4.  During  the  participation,  the  Scriptures  may  be  read,  hjimns 
ftuiig^  and  short  addresses-  may  be  made.  The  addresses  should 
hot  ]$6  theological  nor  rhetori6al|  but  plain  and  aflbclionate,  stir- 
ring up  faith  and  love. 

'  Ssvenffi.  In  the  primitive  <^areh,  it  was  an  invariaUe  custom 
for  believers  to  celebrate  the  Supper  by  themselves^  others  being 
removed.  This  was,  a  few  years  back,  the  practice  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant Churches ;  but  a  new  custom  has  been  adopted.  Whether 
it  be  an  improvement,  is  questionable. 

Mghih.  Let  the  pastor  exhort,  that  the  whole  communion  Sab* 
bath  he  most  rdigioushf  »inetlfiecL 


LECTURE     XXXI. 


PASTORAL  DirriSS— THS  SUBJZCT  BESUHSD. 
CATECHETICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  another  great  pastoral  dutj,  that  of 

OATEGHIZma  THE  CHILDREK  AND  YOUTH  OF  THE  CONOREOATIOK 
COMMITTED  TO  A  PASTOB'S  INSTBUCTIOK  AND  OYEBSIGHF. 

L  The  charackr  of  this  duty. 

The  general  character  of  this  duly  is  that  of  ^'preaching  the 
Word,"  or  teaching  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in  the 
H0I7  Scriptures.  The  apostle  Paul  delivers  this  exhortation  to 
his  beloved  son  in  the  gospel,  the  celebrated  evangelist,  Timothy. 
2  Tim.  L  18 :  "  Hold  ftst  the  form  of  sound  words  which  thou 
hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

1.  By  the  "  sound  words,"  the  "  vyt4uv6ivTov  Aoya,"  the  apostle 
doubtless  understands  those  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  that  sys- 
tem of  divine  truth  which  he,  together  with  other  servants  of 
Christ,  were  employed  in  teaching,  and  which  is  '^  according  to 
godliness."  He  calls  it  elsewhere  (Titus  i.  9)  "sound  doctrin^" 
"the  gospel,"  and  the  "faithful  Word." 

The  apostle  here  uses  a  phraseology  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
when  they  wished  to  express  the  good  constitution  of  a  thing  in 
itself,  and  the  good  effects  it  was  calculated  to  produce. 

That  thing,  so  constituted,  they  denominated  "sound."  Thus 
we  find  that  Herodotus,  Lucian,  Elian,  and  other  Greek  writers, 
call  kingdoms,  governments  and  laws,  sound;  and  philosophers 
applied  the  same  term  in  describing  a  doctrine  or  a  system  of 
doctrines  of  their  schools. 

The  "sound  words"  of  the  Christian  Mth  are,  then^  those  doc- 
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trines  of  the  Bible  which  'originate  in  divine  inspiration ;  which 
are  not  only  true,  but  of  high  importance  to  men,  as  intelligent 
beings  and  sinful  creatures;  and  which  are  calculated  to  produce 
the  most  blessed  effects  upon  their  minds,  being  used  bj  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  enlighten,  and  to  restore  the  diseased  heart  to  a  state 
of  moral  health,  beauty  and  strength,  and  therefore  called  '*  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation :"  "  for  all  Scripture  is  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
instruction  and  correction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work." 
(2  Tim.  iiL  15, 16.) 

2.  To  these  "sound  words,"  which  Timothy  as  a  disciple  had 
heard   from   his  distinguished   teacher,  is    ascribed  "a  form," 

The  word  ''form,"  according  to  the  acknowledged  meaning  of 
the  Greek  term  in  this  connection,  signifies  ''a  sketch,"  ''a  concise 
representation,"  "an  epitome"  of  those  doctrines  of  Christianity 
which  the  apostle  denominates  "  sound  words." 

Now,  teachers  of  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  in  all  ages, 
have  prepared  such  sketches,  and  used  them  for  the  better  instruc- 
tion and  the  quick  improvement  of  their  scholars.  We  have 
them  stiU  in  use  in  all  the  schools  of  learning. 

8.  Whether  the  apostle  Paul  had  communicated  to  Timothy 
such  a  brief  outline  of  the  Christian  system  in  writing^  other  than 
his  inspired  epistles,  (which,  that  he  did,  is  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  expositors,)  we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.  We  are 
sure  that  he  often  did  so  verbally^  when  he  instructed  Timothy : 
and  this  mode  of  instruction,  let  me  observe,  is  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed directly  by  the  Greek  verb  "  canj^ew"  and  "  Karrix^f^,"  I 
catechize ;  which  are  not  often  used  by  pro&ne  writers,  and  signify, 
to  communicate  instruction  or  information  by  sounds  through  the 
ear,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  as  we  say.  "  Ttepi  wv  Kanj^ffiri^  kurfiw,^^ 
says  the  evangelist  Luke,  Luke  i.  4:  'Hhat  thou  mightest  know 
the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed 
by  word  of  mouth  or  by  catechizing." 

4.  We  also  know,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  early  ministers 
af  the  Wordy  after  the  apostles,  to  prepare  and  furnish  such  writ- 
ten forms  or  sketches  of  doctrine,  for  the  instruction  of  their 
young  Christian  disciples.    Of  this  fact,  we  have  abundant  testi- 
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monies :  these  have  been  collected  bj  Hettinger,  Llln&nt,  Bud- 
dseus,  and  Professor  Van  Alpbon,  etc 

These  skeftches,  or  forms,  received  the  namea  of  cieeds,  apolo- 
gies, and  Catechisms. 

It  is  with  the  last  of  these  forms  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  with 
the  pastoral  duty  connected  with  them,  that  yonr  attention  in  this 
lecture  is  to  be  occupied. 

IT.  Let  me  first  speak  of  Catechisms  in  general,  and  give  Ae 
history  of  that  Catechism  which  is  one  of  the  syn^bolical  books  of 
the  Beformed  Protestant  Church  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

1.  Such  written  compilations  of  divine  truth  among  Christians 
have,  by  ly^ay  of  distinction,  been  called  ^^ Catechisms ;^^  for  they 
are  drawn  up  by  questions  and  answers,  and  thei^oie  resemble 
the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  when  one  teaches  aaodier  by 
word  of  mouth. 

2.  We  know  not  that  by  cUvine  direMcm  any  Catechism  of  this 
kind  was  composed  in  the  primitive  Church  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  and  ignorant,  and  therefore  no  existing  Catechism  has 
divine  authority  over  our  fidth,  or  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  written  Word  of  God,  or  the  directoiy  of  our  fidth  and  prae- 
lice. 

Yet  we  do  know  that  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  distinguished 
between  "the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ"— those 
truths  which  were  first  taught  by  the  ambassadors  <rf  the  Saviour 
to  the  ignorant,  and  which  are  naturally  comprehended  in  a  short 
Catechism — and  other  truths  resting  upon  those  "first principles," 
and  indicating  an  advancement  in  the  science  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  (Heb.  vi. :)  "  Therefore,  leaving 
the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  as  matters  now  suf* 
ficiently  explained  and  known,  "let  us  go  on  unto  perfection." 
These  words  not  only  show  that  in  the  Christian  religion,  as  in 
every  other  science,  there  are  elementary  principles,  but  also  indi- 
cate the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  apostles. 

All  Church  history  testifies  that  the  prifnitive  Christians  did 
attend  to  the  injunction,  "  Bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  ministers  of  the  Word  -did 
take  great  pains  in  instructing  adult  inquirers  in  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truth. 

Now,  whether  we  instruct  young  persons  or  tiie  ignorant  adult^ 
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oially  or  b j  a  wriftton  fonn,  it  muflt  be  doae  oataAetibaUy.  And  if 
a  parent  in  hid  hotue,  or  a  pasloar  in  bis  congi^ation,  baa  not  a 
written  or  printed  Oatec^osm,  be  will  soon  accommodate  himself 
with  one  of  his  own  composition ;  and  if  it  be  approved,  it  will 
be  copied  and  transmitted  among  deacendaiits,  and  friends,  and 
neighbors.  All  the  efforts  of  ingenioiia  leaaoners  oannot  prevent 
the  use  of  written  Catechisms,  for  these  are  the  means  of  instruct 
tion  recommended  by  reason  and  experience. 

S.  Early  therefore  were  Catechisms  composed  and  uaod  in  the 
Christian  CHorch.  Sach  compositions  would  naturally  result  from 
the  duty  of  instructing  children  in  religion  by  their  pareiiis,  and 
from  the  religions  schools  established  among  Christians.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  such  forms  and  catechetical  summaries  of  Christian 
doctrine  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mark,  Hermes,  Dionyaius,  etc. 

Letting  alone,  however,  historical  accounts  oi  this  kind  which 
refer  to  centuries  remote,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  that  Cat- 
echism which  is  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  oar  Church.  I 
mean  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

IIL  History  of  Catechisms,  and, 

1.  Of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

The  history  of  this  Catechism  is  an  interesting  one.  Let  me 
here  request  you  to  note  that  this  Catechism  is  not  the  work  of 
divines  in  the  Netherlands ;  nor  does  it  owe  its  origin  to  the  Syncd 
of  Dort.  It  existed  before  that  Synod  met.  It  was  composed  at 
the  period  of  the  Beformation,  and  from  its  character  and  relatioas 
soon  became  the  Catechism  of  the  great  Reformed  Church  in  (}er* 
many,  Switzerland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  other  countries.  No  Catechism,  therefore, 
in  the  Protestant  Church  has  had  Un  equal  circulation  among  the 
nations  professing  the  Christian  faith ;  nor  has  any  that  we  know 
of  been  attended  with  equal  utility.  Hence,  from  the  Oerman 
language,  in  which  it  was  originally  composed  and  published,  it  was 
soon  translated  into  all  the  modern  European  langus^ges.  A  Latin 
version  was  made  of  it  at  an  early  day  after  its  first  publication ; 
and  afterwards  it  wa^  translated  into  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the 
Ethiopic,  and  sev^ifly  Asiatic  languages. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  a  choice  summary  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  Parens  speaks  correctly,  when 
he  says:  "Qaamdiu  hsec  Catechesis  (qusB  est  vere  vnorimwfu:) 
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fideliter  tenebitur  tamdiu  extabit  in  Scdesia,  yer»  Theologud 
luculeiitain  iceliirfXiav,  et  non  sunt  de  futuri  qui,"  etc  That  is,  in 
English,  "  So  long  as  this  Catechism  (which  is  truly  a  form  of 
sound  words)  shall  be  fidthfiilly  kept,  so  long  shall  there  be,  in 
the  Church  of  God,  an  excellent  pledge  of  sound  theology ;  nor 
shall  there  be  wanting  men  who  will  rightly  defend  the  foundation 
of  sound  doctrine  against  the  sophisms  of  heretics,  and  transmit 
them  down  to  others." 

The  oocasidn  on  which  this  Catechism  was  composed  was  this: 
The  Lutherans  had  drawn  up  the  ** Augsburg  Confession  of 
Faith,"  in  which  the  Beformed  believed  there  were  several  errors ; 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  ''  ubiquity  of  Christ's  human  nature," 
and  his  bodily  presence  (unintelligibly  expressed)  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. Hence  those  divines  and  other  Christians  who  thought 
oorrectly  on  these  subjects,  could  not  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  But  the  Lutherans  insisted  upon  the  reception  of  this 
Confession,  as  a  preliminary  to  communion  with  them.  The  Be- 
formed in  Germany  refused ;  disputes  arose ;  Brentius  and  other 
learned  men  exposed,  in  their  writings,  the  errors  contained^  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  This  defense  of  diyine  truth  exasperated 
the  Lutherans,  who,  notwithstanding  the  judicious  advices  of  ^ 
Melancthon,  were  determined  to  disown  the  Reformed  churches, 
numerous,  respectable,  and  kindly  disposed  as  they  were  towards 
their^Lutheran  brethren,  and  break  communion  with  them,  which 
was  done. 

Things  were  in  this  unhappy  state  among  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  when  Frederic  m.,  surnamed  the  "Pious,"  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  who  hod  before  renounced  Lutheranism  and  embraced 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  A.  D.  1560,  and  who  had,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  true  religion  and  science,  established  at  Heidelberg,  in 
the  Paltz,  a  college  bearing  the  name  of  "Collegiimi  Sapientise," 
ordered  the  divines  of  that  respectable  institution  to  draw  up  a 
Catechism,  which  should  exhibit  the  faith  of  the,Reformed  Church, 
in  affirmation  of  her  belief  in  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  of  those  points  of  doctrine  in  which  she  differed  from  the 
Romanists,  from  the  Lutherans,  and  froni_^e  Anabaptists,  and 
which  should  serve  as  a  form  of  sound  doctrine  to  be  used  in  her 
communion. 

This  college  in  the  city  of  Heidelberg  (which  was  considered  U^ 
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be  the  second  mother-city  of  the  Beformed  Church,  Qeneya  being 
the  first)  was  erected  for  the  special  pturpose  of  preparing  young 
men  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and  had  for  its  Principal  or  Chancellor 
at  that  time,  Dr.  Zechariah  TTrsinus,  to  whom  Caspar  Olevianus  and 
other  professors  were  assistants.  Now  those  two  distinguished 
divines,  viz:  Ursinus  and  Olevianus,  composed  the  Catechism, 
which,  from  the  city  where  it  had  its  origin,  where  it  was  pub- 
lished first  and  explained  in  regular  discourses,  was  called  "the 
Heidelberg  Catechism."  After  the  work  was  finished;  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  critical  examination  of  the  principal  divines  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  then  published,  A.  D.  1563.  Such  was  the  work, 
and  such  its  utility,  that  Mosheim,  though  a  warm  Lutheran  and 
bitter  Arminian,  is  constrained  to  say,  "  that  this  Catechism  was  a 
form  of  instruction  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  Calvinist&" 
This  is  true.  It  was  the  Catechism  of  the  Beformed  Protestant 
Church :  not  considered  to  belong  to  this  or  that  sectional  Church ; 
but  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
Ursinus  undertook  to  deliver  lectures  upon  its  parts  in  their  natural 
order.  These  lectures  were  printed  in  the  Latin  language,  A.  D. 
1584,  and  contributed,  as  a  small  system  of  divinity,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  through  Europe.  The  celebrated  Pa- 
rens, the  scholar  of  TTrsinus,  afterwards,  by  additions,  improved 
those  lectures ;  and  still  later,  the  distinguished  theologians,  Fes- 
tus  Hommius  and  Spiljardus,  annexed  their  improvements.  The 
whole  was  divided  into  Lord's  Days,  as  it  was  intended  that  min- 
isters should  expound  it  in  the  public  worshipping  assemblies 
each  Lord's  day,  and  show  to  the  people  that  the  doctrines  taught 
therein  were  those  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Such  is  the  Catechism  of  our  Church.  As  you  may  be  called 
to  preach  the  Scripture  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  it,  I  have 
given  you  this  brief  history  of  that  useful  work.  And  let  me 
add,  that  it  differs  from  most  other  Catechisms  in  use  in  this  im- 
portant respect:  it  is,  in  its  answers,  the  profession  of  an  ^dult 
Christian's  &ith ;  for  the  questions  are  proposed  to  one  who  has 
learned  divine  truth  froA  the  Bible,  and  who  has  believed  with 
the  heart;  and  therefore  it  commences  witb  fitcts  relating  to  the 
believer's  union  to  Christ  his  Saviour.  Then  it  exhibits  the  lost 
condition  of  men,  their  depravity  and  guilt,  which  required  a  Sa- 
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yiour  to  redeenii  and  a  divine  povor  to. renew  the  heart  of  the 
ainner,  and  work  in  him  living  faith.  After  it  has  arrived  at  this 
point,  the  Catechism,  in  opposition  to  the  daily  calumnies  of  the 
Papists  in  the  timey  of  the  BefonnaticHi,  (who  were  wont  to  say 
that  the  Refonners  denied  the  Christian  fSuth,  because  they  reject^ 
the  supiomacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,)  proceeds  to  adopt  the  common  symbol  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  the  ages  past,  viz;  "the  Apostles'  Creed,"  and  to 
show  that  the  Christian  did  believe  all  the  articles  of  this  creed, 
and  was  therefore  one  in  doctrine  with  the  primitive  and  ancient 
Church  of  Christ.  This  is  wisely  done,  and  had  in  the  Beforma- 
tion  a  very  important  and  blessed  effect. 

But  while  the  Beformed  Church  thus  agreed  in  faith  with  the 
ancient  Church,  she  could  not  symbolize  with  Borne.  Hence  the 
Catechism  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  idolatry  of  the  Bomish  Mass, 
while  it  opposes  the  errors  of  the  Lutherans  in  relation  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But  the  Antinomians  had  arisen  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  i^ainst  whose  doctrines  the  Catechism  protests  by  exhib- 
iting the  moral  law  of  Ood,  notaasL  condition,  but  as  a  rule  of  Ufe, 
agreeably  to  which  the  Christian  will  walk,  in  expressing  his  love 
to  Grod,  his  Creator  and  Bedeemer,  and  his  gratitude  for  his  deliv- 
erance from  sin  and  the  curw. 

Let  me  observe,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
there  js  another  shorter  Catechism,  usually  bound  up  in  our  books. 
This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  former,  and  is  designed  to  show  those 
great  leading  truths  of  the  gospel,  of  which  it  is  required  that 
every  one  who  is  admitted  into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church 
shall  have  knowledge. 

2.  0/  the  Westmimitr  Catechism. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Westminster  Catechism. 
This  excellent  Catechism  stands  connected  with  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  met  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster, in  England,  A.  D.  1643.  This  Assembly,  you  will  observe, 
did  not  consider  themselves  (for  in  truth  they  were  not)  a  Syjiod^ 
or  ecclesiastical  court  regularly  called,  and  delegated:  for  they 
were  not  the  representatives  of  the  cleygy  and  the  churches,  but 
rather  a  committee  or  council  of  Parliament. 

The  English  Parliament,  who  were  entering  into  serious  conflict 
with  King  Charles  L  respecting  their  own  powers  and  the  rights 
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of  the  Crown,  convened  this  Assembly  bj  their  authority.  The 
delegates  composing  this  Assembly  were  not  chosen  '*  by  the  votes 
of  ministers  and  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  government," 
but  "Parliament  chose  all  the  members  themselves,  merely  with  a 
view  to  have  their  opinion  and  advice  for  settling  the  government, 
liturgy,  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  they  were 
confined  in  their  debates  to  such  things  as  the  Parliament  pro- 
posed."   (See  Nonconformist  Memorial,  Vol.  1.)         / 

la  these  respects,  there  was  an  obvious  difference  between  the 
Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  tor, 
though  the  States-General  in  Holland  called  a  National  Synod, 
yet  the  delegates  composing  that  Synod  were  chosen  in  the  order 
of  the  Presbyterian  government,  and  were  the  representatives  of 
the  churches.    But  let  me  proceed  with  the  history. 

After  the  Assembly  had  continued  long  in  session,  and  "settled 
pretty  well  the  discipline  of  the  Church,"  it  was  moved,  A.  D.  1646, 
to  finish  the  Confession  of  Faith :  "And  while  the  confession  was 
carrying  through  the  Assembly,  committees  were  appointed  to  reduce 
that  Confession  into  the  form  of  Catechisms.  They  reported  two 
Catechisms :  one  larger,  for  the  service  of  a  public  exposition  6! 
divine  truths  in  the  pulpit,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  conti- 
nental churches;  the  other  smaller,  for  the  instruction  of  children. 
In  both,  the  articles  relating  to  church  discipline  (an  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance) are  entirely  omitted. 

The  Larger  Catechism  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  divinity,  and 
the  Smaller  a  very  accurate  summary.  The  answers  being  theolo- 
gical theses,  or  definitions,  have  by  some  been  thought,  in  certain 
particulars,  too  abstruse  for  the  capacity  of  young  children.  These 
Catechisms,  however,  have  been  very  useful  in  the  churches  using 
the  English  language;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  highly  prized, 
so  long  as  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  re- 
ceived. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  Westminster  Catechism  is  somewhat  differ- 
ently arranged  &om  the  Heidelberg.  It  begins  with  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Natural  Beligion,  and  passes  on  to  Bevealed,  according 
to  the  method  usually  pursued  in  the  systems  of  didactic  theology. 
Hence  both  those  excellent  forms  may  be  used  in  the  same  reli- 
gious society,  without  disturbing  each  other,  and  with  manifest 
profit  to  both  preachers  and  people. 

34 
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But  it  bas  been  said^  tbat  if  tbe  Heidelberg  Oatecbism  be  Cidvin* 
isttc  in  its  doctrine,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  words  in  the 
Fifteenth  Lord's  Day,  viz :  "  that  Christ,  in  his  sufferings,  sustained 
the  wrath  of  God  against  the  sins  of  all  mankind f^    We  answer: 

1.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Catechism,  like  that  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  is  moderate  Calvinism.     But, 

2.  Every  person  who  attends  to  the  phraseology  of  the  sentence 
here  adduced,  will  instantly  perceive  that  it  was  not  designed  to 
express  the  doctrine  of  universal  or  unlimited  atonement:  for  it  is 
not  said  that  the  Saviour  sustained  the  wrath  of  God  for  the  sins 
of  all  mankind,  but  ^^againsV^  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  "Against" 
is  the  proper  translation  of  the  Dutch  ^^tegen^^^  and  of  the  Latin 
^*aduersu3j^^  which  was  originally  used  with  design,  and  not  "|m)." 
Why  is  this  remarkable  departure  from  the  ordinary  terms  of  the 
Pelagians  made  by  the  compositors  of  the  Catechism  here,  if  they 
intended  to  express  the  very  doctrine  of  that  sect?  No  other 
reason  can  be  assigned,  than  that  they  did  not  intend  to  teach  that 
doctrine;  nor  in  this  place  to  mark  out,  at  oS,  the  extent  of  the 
atonement. 

8.  But  the  obvious  design  of  this  phraseology  was  to  express, 
first,  that  Christ  endured  the  wrath  of  God ;  excited,  not  by  the 
sins  of  the  apostate  angels,  but  by  the  sins  of  apostate  men.  The 
angels  were  passed  by.  He  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men.  Second, 
the  intensity  of  that  divine  wrath  which  the  Saviour  sustained.  It 
was  wrath  awakened,  not  by  the  transgressions  of  Israel  and  Judah 
alone,  as  the  Jews  once  thought,  but  by  the  sins  of  thousands  of 
every  nation  under  heaven,  a  vast  and  inntmierable  multitude  of 
sinners  of  every  country.  Third,  the  distinction  between  this 
displeasure  of  God,  and  that  which  is  excited  by  the  sins  of  his 
children,  or  those  who  are  reconciled  to  him.  God  punishes  in 
love  his  backsliding  children,  because  he  is  displeased  with  their 
sins;  but  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  expression  of  his  wrath 
against  the  sins  of  mankind,  or  of  our  apostate  race. 

Accordingly  wo  find  that,  agreeably  to  this  sense  of  those 
words,  the  ministers  who  composed  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and  their  immediate  successors,  were  all  Calvinists,  who  believed 
in  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement    ' 

Let  this  suffice  in  relation  to  Catechisms,  which  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Church  before  they  are  used  by  pastors  as  means 
of  public  instruction.    Let  me  direct  your  attention  now, 
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,  lY*  To  the  pastoral  doty  of  cateohetical  instruction.  Parents  aie 
bound  to  catechize  and  instruct  their  children  religiously,  in  their 
houBeholda  lespectivjalj.  But  in  addition  to  this,  pastors,  in  their 
churches,  are  alao  bound  to  instruct  in  divine  truth  the  young 
under  their  pastoral  care,  catechetically« 

Very  important,  in  its  place,  is  this  pastoral  duty,  not  merely 
fitym  its  antiquity  in  the  Christian  Church ;  not  merely  &om  the 
high  Yalufi  which  Christians  have  always  set  upon  it;  but,  espe- 
cially, 

1.  From  the  rdation  which  baptized  children  sustain  to  the  visi- 
ble Church  and  her  God.  In  a  certain  sense,  they  are  the  children 
of  the  Church;  to  a  certain  degree,  they  are  her  members.  Under 
tiie  ancient  economy,  Jehovah  claimed  the  children  of  the  Israel- 
ites as  being  his  property. 

Now,  ministers  of  the  Word  are  his  stewards,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant,  infants  bom  and  baptiased  in  his  Church 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Qod  which  the  children  of  the  Jews 
did ;  and  therefore  are,  properly,  under  the  stewardship  and  pas- 
toral care  of  his  gospel  servants.  As  shepherds,  they  mxist  extend 
their  affectionate  labors  to  the  Iambs  of  the  flock ;  as  laborers  in 
the  '^garden  of  the  Lord,"  they  must  cultivate  the  youngest  plants. 
"Feed  my  sheep;  feed. my  lambs." 

It  is  not  sufficient,  as  we  have  said,  that  parents  catechize  their 
children ;  nor  that  school-teachers  aid  in  communicating  to  their 
pupib  a  portion  of  religious  instruction.  These  are  important 
helps,  but  cannot  absolve  the  pastor  from  the  performance  of  that 
duty  which  his  office  imposes  in  relation  to  those  children  who 
are  members  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  trust  which  a  Christian 
minist^  cannot  delegate  to  others ;  he  must  see  to  it,  that  children 
dedicated  to  Ood  be  instructed  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  thus 
be  qualified  for  his  service;  and  he  must  direct  the  whole  system 
of  early  instruction  and  religious  training. 

2.  The  duty  of  pastoral  catechizing  is  obviously  tmportont  from 
the  consideration,  that  in  no  well-regulated  society  are  children 
and  youth  neglected  in  their  early  education.  Are  children  in 
civil  society  permitted  to  grow  up  without  that  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  business,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  common  weal  ?  No ;  schools  are  every  where  provided :  and 
even  among  the  savages,  children  are  instructed,  to  the  extent  of 
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the  attainments  of  their  parents,  in  the  lessons  of  traditionary 
science,  and  of  the  arts. 

Now  the  Church  of  Christ  is  in  her  nature  a  society^  and  her 
existence  in  this  world  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth ; 
and  that  truth,  comprehending  those  doctrines  of  Qt>d  and  those 
required  affections  of  the  human  heart,  to  which  innate  depravi^ 
and  the  spirit  of  the  world  are  opposed,  must  he  early  inculcated^  in 
order  that  the  mind  may  "grow  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,"  uninfluenced  by  those  errors  which  have  a  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  young.  Leave  children 
uninstructed  by  parents  and  ministers  in  the  first  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  they  will  most  certainly  acquire  those 
notions  which  fortify  the  depraved  heart  in  impenitency,  and  give 
security  and  peace  to  the  wretched  sinner  in  his  downward  course. 
What  striking  evidences  of  this  fact  may  be  collected  in  those 
districts  of  country,  or  of  a  large  city,  where  the  Word  is  not 
preached,  and  where  parents  and  children  are  ignorant  of  divine 
truth,  and  like  miserable  sheep  in  a  desert  without  a  shepherd  I 
Before  the  Methodists,  Calvinistic  and  Arminian,  arose  in  Eng- 
land, and  extended  their  ministerial  labors  to  the  collieries,  it  is 
said  that  the  colliers  and  their  children,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  thousands,  were  but  little  removed  from  the  state  of  savages, 
and  as  wicked  as  they  were  ignorant.  Ignorance  of  divine  truth 
is  seen  in  our  cities  to  be  accompanied  with  the  neglect  of  the 
worship  of  Ood,  the  profanation  of  his  Sabbath,  and  the  practice 
of  every  vice. 

8.  The  duty  of  catechizing  becomes  therefore  very  important, 
when  we  duly  estimate  the  advantages  which  the  young  derive 
from  it  These  have  been  so  great,  that  the  habits  of  a  whole 
people  have  been  formed  by  such  early  religious  instructions ;  and 
the  habits  were  such  as  to  distinguish  them  &om  neighboring  peo- 
ple as  being  a  moral,  intelligent,  and  religious  nation.  Scotland^ 
under  the  ministry  of  her  old  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  diligently 
catechized  the  chUdren  of  their  parishes,  while  they  fEUthfully 
preached  the  Word,  exhibited  such  a  picture.  What  a  different 
character  did  her  population  deservedly  sustain  from  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  not  only,  but  of  England  also,  with  her  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  beneficed  clergymen !  What  a  striking  dissimilarity 
was  observed  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Papists  of  Ireland, 
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in  respect  of  intelligence  and  morals ;  aUd  between  the  Protestant 
and  Popish  cantons  of  Switzerland ! 

4.  But  catechizing  is  an  important  duty,  for  it  is  actually  preachr 
ing  the  Word,  and  preaching  it  in  a  mode  adapted  to  the  capacities 
of  those  to  be  instructed.  If,  therefore,  the  Divine  Word  is  fitted  to 
do  the  heart  good ;  if,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  it  can  awaken, 
oonyict,  convert,  and  sanctify ;  then  is  preaching  it,  in  the  way  of 
coUechisringj  a  means  of  salvation,  and  a  means  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment, and  such  as  God  will  bless.  Hence  the  advantages  arising 
firom  it  to  the  young  can  scarcely  be  duly  estimated.  For  children 
may  be  savingly  impressed  and  converted,  so  soon  as  they  can  be 
catechized.  God  has  displayed  his  power  in  converting  children 
of  five,  seven,  nine,  or  twelve  years  of  age,  of  which  remarkable 
instances  are  upon  record.  In  every  Christian  congregation,  almost, 
catechizing  has  been  blessed  to  the  souls  of  the  young.  Many 
Christians  date  their  first  serious  impressions  in  that  instructive 
exercise;  and  sometimes  awakenings  have  commenced  in  the 
assembly  of  catechumens,  and  extended  through  a  congregation. 

Certain  however  it  is,  while  some  of  the  young  have  been 
restrained  by  what  they  heard^in  the  catechetical  exercise,  many 
have  acquired  thereby  that  knowledge  of  divine  truth  which 
served  to  render  them,  in  after  life,  more  intelligent  and  useful 
Christians. 

What  encouragement  has,  then,  the  Christian  pastor  to  engage 
in  this  good  work  ?  By  catechizing  the  young,  in  connection  with 
his  other  labors,  he  is  '^  sowing  his  seed  beside  all  waters ;"  he  is 
taking,  as  it  were,  the  start  of  worldly  influence,  to  gain  over  the 
young  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion ;  he  is  carrying  the  noble 
design  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  into  execution ;  he  is  training 
up  the  young  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here,  and  for  the  king- 
dom of  glory  hereafter. 

But  I  shall  not  enlarge  ftirther  on  this  branch,  but  shall  proceed 
to  observe,  that  another  consideration  powerfully  recommends  the 
duty  of  catechizing. 

6.  It  is  a  duty  productive  of  benefits  to  the  pastow  himself.  All 
the  benefits  cannot  be  enumerated  here :  let  it  suffice  to  say, 

(1.)  That  by  weekly  discussions  of  important  doctrines  he  will 
better  retain  the  measure  of  theological  science,  and  will  become 
familiar  with  the  system  of  divine  truth.    When  ministers  are  left 
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to  the  choice  of  their  subjects  of  discourse  in  public  senrice,  it  ao 
happens  that  several  branches  of  doctrine  and  of  duty  are  over- 
looked; but  catechetical  instructions  oblige  them  to  follow  an 
ord^j  which  exhibits  one  important  truth  after  another ;  serves  to 
bring  up  to  their  view  subjects  of  difficulty  which  require  more 
thought,  and  ready  and  practical  subjects,  to  which  they  had  not 
before  directed  their  particular  attention.  A  growth  in  intellectual 
power,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  knowledge,  naturally  results  firom 
this  course. 

(2.)  The  pastor  will  also  acquire,  by  the  more  plain  and  familiHr 
mode  of  instruction  called  catechizing,  a  talent  for  extemportzinff. 
This  talent  is  of  great  utility  in  the  gospel  service*  If  every  thing 
which  the^pastor  is  to  say  in  publicly  preaching  the  Word  must 
first  be  written  by  him,  his  task  wiU  be  severe,  and  his  useful 
labors  in  many  respects  will  be  restricted.  Very  desirable  there* 
fore  is  it  that  he  should  possess  the  capacity  of  speaking  in  an 
edifying  manner  without  written  helps,  and  be  qualified  to.  ^presB 
himself  fluently  on  a  portion  of  Scripture,  or  a  dootrine  merely,, 
on  an  arrangement  formed  hastily  in  his  mind. 

Now,  catechizing  is  that  pastoral  service  which  is  well  adapted 
to  call  forth  and  to  improve  the  talent  ofexiemporizinff.  For  in  this 
service  excellency  of  composition  is  not  looked  for;  strict  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  matter  is  not  required ;  the  field  i9  laxge ; 
the  language  may  be  fiuniliar,  without  giving  offense;  incorzect 
expressions  may  be  recalled  and  amended ;  and  the  pastor,  if  at  & 
loss  at  one  point,  may  pass  quickly  to  another;  he  may  intermix 
explication  and  application,  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  speaks  to 
edification.  And  let  me  add,  that  the  improvement  of  the  talent 
of  extemporizing  (a  talent  which  is  not  the  result  of  mere  intel- 
lectual attainments)  is  a  matter  of  moment^  when  the  pastor  is 
considered  to  be  a  rvler  in  the  house  of  God,  as  well  as  a  minister 
of  the  Word.  As  a  member  of  Glassis  and  of  Synod,  he  will 
find  his  active  usefulness  in  the  Ohuroh  to  be  greatly  promoted 
by  his  ability  to  discuss  a  subject  well  without  committing  hia 
thoughts  to  writing. 

(3.)  The  pastor,  by  catechizing,  acquires  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  his  flock,  secures  to  himself  the  xespect  and  love 
of  the  rising  generatioUi  and  is  in  a  better  situation  to  observe  the 
impressions  made  by  divine  truth  upon  the  minds  of  the  young. 
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For  catechizing  may  be  denominated  an'  extended  family  .visitation. 
In  that  ex6]:ci8e  the  parents  and  children  of  a  neighborhood  meet 
their  pastor ;  he  addresses  them  on  subjects  deeply  interesting  to 
both,  and  in  a  manner  that  can  be  rendered  interesting  to  both, 
and  can  show  that  he  labors  to  "  have  Christ  formed  in  them." 
On  such  occasions,  how  many  things  may  be  said  to  little  chil- 
dren which  are  hardly  admissible  in  a  regular  public  discourse 
to  a  congregation  1  How  much  may  be  said  to  parents  in  relation 
to  their  baptismal  vows  in  behalf  of  their  o&pring  I  What  ardor 
may  be  anxiously  displayed  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the 
young  I  What  concern  evinced  that  they  may  early  "  be  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  escape  the  corruptions  that 
are  in  the  world  through  lust"  I 

The  pastor  has  only  to  engage  and  persevere  a  little  while  in 
thid  duty,  and  he  will  perceive  the  many  benefits  arising  &onvit. 
He  will  (ceteris  paribus)  become  endeared  to  his  people;  they 
will  grow  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  "not  be  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  Breaches  will  not  be  made  in 
the  society  by  itinerant  preachers  of  another  persuasion. 

(4.)  But  let  catechetical  instructions  be  withheld  or  neglected, 
and  the  Church  wiU  decline  first  in  purity  of  doctrine,  and  then 
invariably  in  purity  of  practice.  Beligious  excitements,  which 
are  not  true  revivals^  may  for  a  little  while  conceal  the  evils  of  a 
departure  from  sound  doctrine,  but  ultimately  they  will  open  the 
door  for  the  admission  of  various  errors,  and  accelerate  the 
approach  of  the  Church  either  to  Arianism  or  to  Popery.  Those 
who  read  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  with  attention,  know 
well  that  the  religious  excitements  produced  by  the  mpnks,  as 
preaohers,  led  to  the  structure  of  mystical  Babylon ;  for  extremes 
will  invariably  meet.    I  shall  conclude, 

Y.  With  a  fcvD  directions  in  relation  to  the  pastoral  duty  of 
catechizing. 

1.  Before  a  young  pastor  begins  to  catechize,  it  may  be  useful 
that  (me  or  more  sermons  be  preached^  exhibiting  the  importance  of 
that  duty ;  showing  the  relation  which  children  baptized  sustain 
to  the  visible  Churdi  and  her  God ;  the  tSLiG  which  the  Church  is 
bound  to  exercise  over  her  children,  and  her  anxiety  to  have  tbem 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  Ood ;  and  manifesting 
that  this  solicitude  is  particularly  alive  in  the  breast  of  the  pastor. 
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A  faithful  pastor  in  his  mimstry  will  never  overlook  the  young 
under  his  special  charge.  He  will,  from  year  to  year,  deliver  ser^ 
mons  addressed  particularly  to  them,  and  composed  with  a  view 
to  their  instruction  and  benefit. 

2.  K  the  pastoral  charge  be  a  congregation  situated  in  the  conn* 
try,  let  it  be  distributed,  for  the  convenience  of  parents  and  their 
children,  into  districts,  as  such  districts  will  always  secure  a  larger 
number  of  catechumens  than  if  the  society  be  formed  to  convene 
in  some  central  place ;  let  the  elders,  as  in  duty  bound,  Ornish 
the  pastor  with  a  register  containing  the  names  of  the  children  in 
such  a  district ;  and  when  assembled  in  the  catechetical  exercise, 
let  the  names  of  the  catechumens  be  regularly  called  as  questions 
are  proposed;  and  let  efforts  be  made  by  the  church,  that  the 
children  of  the  poorest  be  enabled  to  attend. 

8.  Insist  upon  the  parents'  attendarwe  upon  the  catechetical  lec- 
tures, with  their  children.  Their  vows  bind  them  to  do  this. 
Pastors  are  coadjutors  with  them,  in  their  attempts  to  "bring  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  Cate- 
chetical lectures  comprehend  the  public  worship  of  God  and  the 
preaching  of  his  "Word ;  in  addition  to  Sabbath  devotions,  they 
afford  an  opportunity,  during  the  week,  for  engaging  in  the  solemn 
and  profitable  exercises  of  religion. 

In  promoting  catechetical  societies,  and  in  rendering  them  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  religion,  much  will  depend  on  the 
circumstance  of  parents  assembling  with  their  children.  Let  then 
the  catechetical  lectures  be  so  conducted,  that  it  shall  never  be 
thought  that  children  alone  are  concerned  in  the  prayers  offered 
up  and  in  the  instructions  given.  Let  the  pastor  preserve  in  this 
exercise  all  the  solemnities  of  the  public  worship  of  God ;  let  him 
preach  the  Word,  with  prayer  and  singing ;  let  him  throw  his  soul 
into  his  work,  and  use  every  effort  by  himself  and  by  his  church 
officers  to  render  catechizing  an  important  exercise  jp  the  view 
of  the  young  and  the  old ;  let  him  not  be  satisfied  with  the  ability 
of  the  children  to  repeat  "  the  answers,"  but  preach  with  all  the 
talent  he  possesses :  let  him  be  regular  in  his  attendance,  create 
no  disappointments,  but,  by  his  industry  and  zeal,  make  it  one  of 
the  fixed  habits  of  the  people  of  his  care,  to  engage  with  him  in 
this  duty. 

Then  people  of  every  age  will  be  assured  that  they  will  hear 
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the  Word,  and  be  edified ;  then  neighborhoods  will  attend ;  then  ' 
Christians  (as  I  have  known  them  to  be)  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  turn  for  catechizing  announced  for  their  neighborhood ;  and 
then,  as  we  may  hope,  sinners  will  be  awakened,  and  the  godly  be 
built  up  in  their  most  holy  faith. 

But  an  unfaithful  and  slothful  pastor  is  not  pleased  with  an 
institution  which  calls  him  "to  labor  frequently  in  Word*  and 
doctrine."  He  neglects  regular  catechizing;  or  fritters  it  away 
into  an  insignificant  exercise  of  asking  small  children  a  few  ques- 
tions ;  or  finds  a  substitute  in  Sunday-schools,  in  which  others  are 
called  to  labor  in  his  stead.  He  himself  in  the  meantime  is  thus 
relieved  from  a  course  of  instruction  which,  next  to  Sabbath  wor* 
ship,  has  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
church. 

4.  In  examining  the  catechumens,  a  tender  manner  should  be 
adopted  by  the  pastor,  for  the  encouragement  of  little  and  timid 
children ;  and  every  excitement  affectionately  administered  to  all 
the  youth  to  read  and  study  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  easy  for 
a  preacher  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  master ;  but  it  is  hard  for  the 
pride  of  our  nature,  especially  when  supported  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  superior  intelligence,  to  be  the  servant  of  all. 

5.  Let  the  pastor  honor  his  own  Church,  by  using  her  Oatechisms, 
Every  denomination,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  will  have 
their  Articles  of  Faith,  and  their  Confessions,  and  Catechisms. 
These  will  naturally  arise  from  the  different  views  which  men  have 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Our 
Church  has  her  Catechisms :  let  these  be  used ;  and  if  there  be  any 
answer,  with  its  question,  which  can  be  amended,  let  the  ministry 
in  Presbytery  do  it,  after  mutual  consultation.  If  a  minister  be 
responsible  to  Presbytery  for  his  doctrine,  it  follows,  that  he  ought 
not  to  use  a  Catechism  which  has  not  been  examined  and  approved. 

6.  Sometimes  half  an  hour  will  elapse,  while  the  people  are 
collecting,  and  before  the  exercise  commences:  this  time  some 
pastors  employ  in  light  talk  with  those  around  them ;  but  it  is 
time  which  ought  to  be  profitably  expended  in  serious  conversation^ 
especially  with  aged  Christians,  that  others  present  may  hear  and 
be  instructed. 

Afler  the  close  of  the  whole  exercise,  the  pastor  should  tarry 
at  the  place,  that  he  may  speak  to  anxious  inquirers,  if  any  such 
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ahotJd  wish  to  converse  witibi  Idm.  Kever  should  the  mixiister  of 
Chiist,  in  charge  of  a  congregation,  give  room  for  others  to  think 
l^t  he  regards  his  proper  labor  as  a  task^  which  he  per&rms  in  the 
spirit  of  a  hireling ;  and  that  he  is  g^  when  the  work  is  done, 
that  he  may  hasten  home  and  engage  in  more  agreeable  employ- 
ments. The  words  of  Paul  should  be  inscribed  deeply  upon  the 
heart  and  conduct  of  the  pastor:  '*  Ourselves  your  servants  for 
Jesus'  sake." 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that,  allowing  good  talents  and 
exempkry  conduct  to  a  Christian  pastor,  regular  and  judicious 

moting  the  growth  of  a  congregation  and  the  prosperity  of  a 
church.  After  some  years  spent  in  this  labor,  the  pastor  himself 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  such  catechizings  have  been 
less  beneficial  to  souls,  than  the  more  studied  and  accurate  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  in  the  great  congregation.  At  any  rate,  "  preach 
the  Word ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,''  etc. 

Plans  have  been  adopted  to  make  a  denomination  larger,  by 
running  hastily  into  union  with  another  sister  denomination;  but 
scarcely  were  such  xmions  effected,  but  they  were  perceived  to  be 
fraught  with  evils,  and  mourned  over :  as  the  old  Presbyterians 
now  mourn  ov^r  the  close  connection  with  the  Congregationalists, 
who,  they  say,  aim  to  destroy  Presbyterianism ;  and  as  ministers 
of  the  late  Associate  Beformed  Church  regret  the  union  of  their 
denomination  with  the  Presbyterians,  who,  they  say,  are  departing 
from  the  fSuth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  not  pleased  with  these 
contracts.  They  are  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Ae 
union  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  but  often  destructive  of  her 
peace  and  purity.  The  union  of  Christians  consists  in  their  being 
connected,  as  members  of  one  body,  with  Christ  the  head,  and  not 
in  having  two  arms  or  two  legs  bound  together  by  ligaments. 

Yet  we  believe  that  our  Church  ought  to  adopt  thA  Presbyterian 
Confession  as  her  ovm^  and  place  among  her  symbolical  books,  i^ 
WssTiciKSTER  Catechishs.  Such  acts  would  show  to  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  that  there  was  union  in  &ith  and  affection. 
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JPASTOEAL  DUTIES — THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
PASTORAL  nsiTATIONS — ^PART  L 

Pastoral  yisitations — under  whicli  tenns  we  compreliend  all 
the  religious  conversation  which  the  pastor  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office  ought  to  have  with  the  individuals,  as  such,  who  make  up  his 
particular  charge  or  congregation — ^form  another  branch  of  minis- 
terial duties ;  and  they  are  a  duty  which,  while  they  require  much 
grace  and  talent  to  perform  them  well,  operate  in  no  small  degree 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  and  secure  the  end  which  the 
institution  of  the  gospel  ministry  has  in  view.  Mere  preaching 
the  Word  in  public,  is  but  ''casting  the  net  out  of  the  ship." 
Pastoral  visitations,  which  include  the  more  private  dispensations 
of  the  Word  to  families  and  persons,  are  a  drawing  of  the  net  to 
the  shore,  to  ascertain  what  it  contains  fit  for  our  Master's  use. 

I.  Of  Pastoral  Visit ations>  as  a  Dutt. 

That  pastoral  visitations  is  a  dufyf  will  hardly  be  denied.  Let 
me,  however,  exhibit  proo&  of  this  fhct. 

1.  The  very  nature  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  of  the  pastoral 
office,  implies  the  £Edthful  discharge  of  this  duty.  This  office  com- 
prehends not  only  a  pr(ymulgaJtion  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  laws 
of  the  gospel  kingdom;  but  an  oversight  of  the  fiock,  "Troi/iotvcre;" 
feeding  the  flock,  ^^ettwKcmawrt^'^^  taking  the  oversight  thereof; 
expressing  such  a  movement  among,  such  an  inspection  o^  the 
sheep,  as  is  considered  to  characterize  good  shepherds  and  careful 
overseers. 

A  Christian  pastor  is  properly  said,  "  e7r«y«on«a' :"  First,  by 
watching  over  his  charge;  second,  by  inspecting  it.     Inspection 
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is  a  pastoral  duty.  All  the  discoiuses  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles,  presuppose  such  in- 
spection ;  for  they  relate  to  the  temper  and  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  the  pastor  is  to  minister,  and  describe  their  character  and 
state.  Jer.  xv.  19 :  "If  thou  take  the  precious  from  the  vile,  thou 
shalt  be  as  my  mouth.'*'  "Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and 
confirm  the  feeble  knees."  "Feed  my  sheep,  filed  my  lambs.'' 
Now  such  knowledge  of  the  people  can  be  acquired  only  by  care- 
fiil  inspection.  As  one  remarks,  (Soto,  lib.  x. :)  "Haud  offida 
gregi  prsestabit  pastor,  nisi  cuj  usque  oyis  faciam  et  balatum  nove- 
rit,  ut,  non  per  relationes,  aut  per  aliiim :  sed,  de  vultu^  gestu  et 
voce,  animi  morbum  deprehendat." 

Most  certainly  the  work,  and  therefore  the  vx>rth  of  the  gospel 
pastor,  does  not  depend  upon  the  mere  pouring  out  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  however  correct  they  may  be  in  themselves;  but 
results  from  adapting  well  his  discourses  to  the  moral  habits  and 
states  of  those  whom  he  addresses.  He  must  aim  to  make  the 
Word  spoken  "  a  word  in  season."  He  must  "  rightly  divide  the 
Word  of  truth."  He  must  "change  his  voice,"  as  Paul  did  (Gal. 
ii.  20)  when,  after  addressing  the  spiritual,  he  proceeds  to  speak  to 
those  who  are  carnal. 

Now,  this  cannot  be  done  without  inspection  by  the  pastor; 
a  duty  imposed  by  the  solemn  obligations  of  his  office,  in  conneo* 
tion  with  the  various  tempers  and  characters  of  the  people  under 
his  pastoral  care. 

But  the  minister  of  Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  office, 
must  "watch  over"  as  well  as  inspect  those  who  are  under  his 
care.  "  For  they  watch  for  your  souls  [says  Paul,  Heb.  xii.]  as 
they  that  must  give  account." 

This  watchfulness,  which  Christian  pastors  must  exercise,  con- 
sists in  a  deep  solicitude  of  mind  to  ward  off  the  dangers,  and  to 
promote  the  spiritual  safety  and  welfare  of  their  respective  fiocks; 
but  this  solicitude  could  not  be  an  enlightened  one  without  coi^ 
responding  exertion^  and  that  exertion  must  be  directed  to  that 
careful  inspection  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 

K,  therefore,  inspection  and  watchfulness  be  duties  incumbent 
upon  pastorS;  it  follows  that  pastoral  visitation  becomes  an  im- 
portant duty ;  for  without  such  visitation,  the  pastor  can  neither 
inspect  properly,  nor  watch  over,  with  due  diligence  and  care. 
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2.  But  obligationa  to  pastoral  yisitations  are  confirmed  and  re- 
commended by  the  examples  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  apostles. 
Our  Sayiour,  whose  pastoral  care  might  be  said  to  have  extended 
over  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  could  not,  from  the 
extent  of  his  charge,  be  so  particular  in  his  yisitations  as  an  ordi- 
nary Christian  pastor  of  one  congregation ;  yet  we  find  him  going 
about  doing  good,  yisiting  in  succession  the  various  towns  and 
villages  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee :  sometimes  entering  into 
the  houses  of  rulers,  and  sometimes  ministering  to  the  poor  in 
their  houses;  then  to  multitudes  on  the  highway,  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  in  the  desert  He  is  now  addressing  himself  to  Zaccheus, 
and  anon  he  is  exposing  the  motives  which  actuated  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  made  those  observations  and 
discriminations  which  proved  that  he  closely  inspected  persons,  in 
their  various  sentiments,  habits,  and  circumstances. 

The  apostles  were  not  in  their  labors  restricted  to  a  congregation. 
The  world  was  their  field,  and  on  them  devolved  the  care  of  all  the 
churches ;  yet,  wherever  they  were  laboring,  they  discharged  the 
important  duty  of  visitation.  The  apostle  Paul  describes  their 
practice  in  this  respect,  by  what  he  finds  occasion  to  say  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus,  in  relation  to  his  own  ministry  in  that  city. 
Acts  XX.  20 :  "  How  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  to 
you,  but  have  showed  you,  and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and 
from  house  to  house." 

Gospel  ministers,  at  this  day,  are  not  invested  with  apostolic 
powers;  but,  like  the  apostles,  they  are  "laboring  in  the  same 
Word  and  doctrine,"  and  to  the  same  great  end;  and  therefore  are 
bound  to  imitate,  by  their  pastoral  visitations,  those  noble  exam- 
ples. If  it  be  not  given  to  a  pastor  to  work  miracles,  and  to  speak 
divers  tongues,  in  furtherance  of  the  grand  object  of  his  ministry, 
yet  he  may  so  approve  himself  to  God  and  man  in  his  sacred 
office,  that  it  shall  be  said  of  him : 

"A  skilfal  vorkman  he 
In  Qod't  great  moral  vineyard :  what  to  prane 
With  eantiouB  hand,  he  knew — what  to  uproot : 
What  were  mere  weeds^  and  what  eeleetia]  plants 
Which  had  nnfading  rigor  in  them,  kntw; 
Nor  knew  alone,  but  watched  them  night  and  daj, 
And  reared  and  nourished  them,  till  fit  to  be 
Transplanted  to  the  paradise  above." 
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8.  But  the  duty  of  pastoral  visitation  also  results  £rom  Ae  wants 
of  those  many  persons  to  whom  the  ministers  of  the  Saviour  are 
sent  with  his  messages. 

Much,  indeed,  can  be  said,  in  the  public  dispensation  of  the 
Word,  to  the  whole  congregation ;  but  not  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  said  to  every  irtdividual.  The  cases  of  some  hearers  are 
peculiar;  and  the  sins  of  others  such  a3  Cannot  be  particularly 
treated  of  in  public  discourses. 

Much  that  relates  to  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  souls, 
must  be  spoken  in  private  conference,  and  be  the  Jesuit  of  private 
Qzamination.  Sometimes  even  anzious  souls  are  held  in  bondage 
to  particular  temptations  of  the  adversary;  and  in  relation  to  such 
trials  they  keep  an  injurious  silence,  which  cannot  be  broken,  but 
in  the  way  of  pastoral  visitations,  and  by  means  of  affectionate 
conversation.  Thus  I  once  conversed  with  a  young  man  who  was 
on  the  borders  of  despair :  his  troubles  were  created  by  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  committed  the  sin  of  perjury,  in  swearing  that 
he  had  not  embezzled  the  goods  of  his  employer,  of  which  sin  he 
was,  firom  a  regard  to  his  own  character,  afiraid  to  speak  to  others. 

But  admitting  that  even  more  could  be  said  in  public  preaching, 
yet  no  individuals  can,  in  the  course  of  puilic  worship,  speak  of 
the  power  of  divine  truth  upon  their  souls ;  and  consequently,  that 
judgment  of  tiiose  who  are  exercised  in  religion  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  pastor,  but  through  pastoral  visitations  and  in  private  con- 
versationa  Very  important  do  such  visitations  become,  when  it 
is  considered  that  while  mere  slight  impressions  in  religion  quickly 
discover  themselves,  as  they  did  in  Jehu,  by  a  proud  zeal  and 
high  self-conceit,  which  prompts  the  hypocrite  to  stand  upon  the 
heads  of  experienced  Christians,  and  say,  "  See  how  zealous  and 
bold  I  am/'  a  true  work  of  grace  in  the  soul  is  always  attended 
with  a  shame-ftcedness,  diffidence,  and  humility,  which  call  for  the 
particular  visits  of  pastors,  to  seek  such  out  in  their  wounded  con- 
dition ;  to  bind  up  their  wounds  after  careful  examination,  and  to 
encourage  their  hearts  by  resolving  their  difficulties,  and  speaking 
a  word  in  seasoii  to  him  that  is  weary. 

Very  correctly  therefore  does  Calvin  say :  "  Haud  excusabilis 
est  eorum  negligentia,  qui  habita  una  concione,  quasi  pensum  sol- 
verint  in  reliquura  tempus,  secure  degunt  ac  si  in  templo  vox 
eorum  asset  inclusa,  cum  inde  egressi  prorsus  obmutescunt :"  '*  Their  , 
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negligence  is  inexcusable,  wbo,  having  delivered  a  sennon,  as  if 
tli6ir  task  were  finished,  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  unengaged  in 
the  gospel  service,  as  if  their  voice  were  confined  to  the  church 
building;  so  that,  when  they  left  it,  they  were  rendered  dumb." 

Buoer,  another  Reformer,  entertained  the  same  correct  notions 
respecting  that  pastoral  duty  of  which  we  are  speaking.  "  Non 
satis  est  pastori,  concioneih  habuisse :  sed,  in  modum,  seduli  et 
fidelis  imperatoris,  dies  noctesque  preefectum  plebi  Dei  oportet  cir- 
cumspicere,  solicite  oocasionem  captare,  nihil  intentatum  relinquere, 
quo  dolo,  quave  virtute,  captas  a  Satana  mentes  Ghristo  asserat, 
regnique  Dei  pomseria  proferat :"  "  It  is  not  enough  that  the  pa%- 
tor  has  preached  a  sermon,  but  as  a  leader  to  the  people  of  God, 
he  ought,  after  the  manner  of  an  inde&tigable  and  faithful  general, 
to  watch  day  and  night,  anxiously  to  seize  upon  proper  seasons, 
and  to  leave  nothing  untried,  that  he  may,  by  any  guile  or  by  any 
noble  effort,  rescue  souls  taken  captive  by  Satan,  and  extend  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 

n.  Pastoral  visitations,  let  me  now  observe,  are  of  two  kinds :  first, 
that  which  is  general  and  at  stated  times,  and  made  to  the  whole 
congregation  committed  to  his  care ;  second,  that  which  is  par- 
ticular and  occasional,  paid  to  individuals  or  families,  to  which  he 
is  called  by  special  providences,  or  the  particular  condition  of  per- 
sons under  his  spiritual  oversight.    I  shall  speak, 

1.  Ot  general  and  stcUed  visitations  by  the  pastor. 

This  is  a  duty  which  corresponds  well  with  the  relations  which 
the  Christian  pastor  sustains  to  a  particular  church  and  congrega- 
tion committed  to  his  care.  Besides  occasional  visits  to  persons 
and  families,  it  has  been  customary  in  the  Eeformed  Dutch 
churches,  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  this  country,  that  the  pastor 
should  at  certain  times  visit  in  order,  and  accompanied  by  an  elder, 
the  families  composing  his  special  charge,  preaching  to  them  the 
Word  of  life,  and  adapting  that  Word  to  the  various  states  in 
which  the  individuals  addressed  should,  on  familiar  conversation 
with  them,  be  found.  This  custom,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Church  of  ministers  &om  other  denominations, 
and  the  reluctance  of  many  pastors  to  engage  in  such  an  arduous 
duty,  has  fallen  in  many  congregations  into  disuse.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  evident  has  inflicted  no  little  injury  on  the  CliurcL 
The  easiest  pastoral  duties  are  seldom  the  most  beneficial. 
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Yet  such  general  visitation,  bj  reason  of  the  various  other  duties 
which  the  pastor  has  to  perform,  cannot  be  frequent  It  may  be  an 
annual  visitation ;  or,  if  the  pastor  be  young,  the  congregation  may 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  portions,  and  the  whole  be  visited  in 
the  space  of  two  or  three  years.  Usually,  pastors  who  have  been 
settled  some  years  can  visit  one  half  of  a  congi*egation  in  the 
spring,  and  the  other  half  in  the  autumn  of  the  year. 

The  time  best  suited  to  this  general  family  visitation  will  be 
found  a  few  weeks  before  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
That  season  of  self-examination  among  professing  Christians  is 
also  the  time  generally  selected  for  the  admission  of  members  into 
the  full  communion  of  the  church.  To  aid  the  former  in  their 
duty,  and  to  ascertain  how  those  who  desire  the  full  communion 
of  the  church  are  furnished  with  knowledge  and  exercised  in  heart, 
that  season  must  be  well  adapted. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  family  visitation  be  Umited  to  that 
season.  Hence  some  pastors  engage  in  this  duty  immediately  after 
the  administration  of  the  Supper. 

Let  me  now  remark,  that  pastoral  family  visitation  has  many 
considerations  or  arguments  to  recommend  it. 

(1.)  It  directly  serves  to  give  the  pastor  that  knowledge  of  his 
flock  which  he  could  not  otherwise  acquire,  and  thus  qualifies  him 
to  preach  the  Word  with  a  more  particular  reference  to  their 
states,  sentiments  and  trials.  Conversatio^  opens  the  heart.  Mliny 
persons  are  unwilling  to  express  their  serious  thoughts,  afler  living 
in  a  careless  and  sinful  manner.  Hence  they  bide  from  society 
their  first  religious  impressions.  But  the  pastor  draws  near  to 
them;  he  affectionately  addresses  them  at  their  own  dwellings. 
Will  such  not  be  disposed  to  disclose  their  concern  of  mind,  if 
such  concern  in  any  measure  exists  ?  or  will  they  not  unfold  their 
unconcern  and  dislike  of  religion — those  vain  thoughts  and  carnal 
affections  which  lull  them  into  security  ?  Most  certain,  it  will  be 
easy  in  such  pastoral  visitations  to  discern  what  spirit  men  and 
women  are  of;  what  are  the  sentiments  which  they  cherish ;  what 
is  the  disposition  which  they  discover  towards  God.  Especially 
if  they  are  self-righteous,  leaning  upon  some  amiable  quality  or 
good  deeds  of  their  own,  but  "  not  submitting  to  the  righteousness 
of  God,"  their  state  will  be  easily  discerned :  for  sinners  are  apt  to 
speak  of  that  of  which  they  are  proud. 
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When  the  arrows  of  conviction  first  reach,  the  hearts  of  men, 
they  striye  to  conceal  from  others  their  alarm  and  distress ;  and  so 
long  as  thej  ''keep  silence,"  Satan  has  great  advantage  over  them. 
Their  ignorance  of  divine  truths,  and  of  the  methods  of  divine 
grace  in  saving  sinners,  renders  his  temptations  at  some  times  veiy 
strong. 

Now,  pastoral  visitation  serves  often  to  break  their  injurious 
silence ;  it  engages  the  awakened  to  tell  to  one  who  will  sympa- 
thize with  him  and  direct  him,  how  he  feels ;  it  calls  out  a  state- 
ment of  the  troubles  which  the  anxious  experience,  and  of  the 
particular  difficulties  under  which  they  labor ;  it  administers  to 
their  special  instruction,  and  affords  the  servant  of  Christ  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  their  particular  cases. 

Many  a  sinner  has  been  preserved  from  despair ;  many  tender 
plants  have  been  discovered  to  have  just  vegetated,  unfolding  the 
principle  of  grace  ''  in  the  blade ;"  many  mourners  have  been  com- 
forted,  on  occasion  of  such  visitation.  For  such  visitation  is  a 
search  after  those  who  may  be  religiously  impressed,  or  those  who 
may  be  cast  down  in  spirit,  or  of  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the 
way. 

If  then  it  be  important,  in  the  wise  dispensation  of  the  Word, 
that  the  pastor  should  know  "  the  state  of  his  flock,"  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  his  visitation  of  fiunilies  will  tend  in  a  drrect 
manner  to  increase  that  knowledge. 

(2.)  Another  consideration  of  moment  in  this  argument  is,  that 
£unily  visitation,  in  a  stated  and  regular  manner,  affords  a  pastor 
access  to  those  who  cannot,  £rom  their  youth  and  situation  in  life, 
fall  often  into  his  company.  The  persons  I  refer  to  are  the  young 
in  families,  and  especially  the  servants. 

The  pastor  may  catechize  the  youth,  and  thus  give  them  instruc- 
tion, warning,  and  reproof;  he  may  exercise  them  diligently  in 
Bible  classes ;  but  these  exercises  do  not  lead  to  that  interchange 
of  thought  which  serves  to  unfold  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  in  relation  to  their  own  feelings  in  religion — their  actual 
state  before  God,  either  in  impenitence  or  in  concern  of  mind 
about  their  lost  condition  or  their  future  state.  But  when  the 
pastor  comes  into  families,  he  can  speak  freely,  not  only  to  parents, 
but  to  their  children ;  not  only  to  the  masters  and  mistresses,  but 

to  the  servants  and  helps.    All  are  inspected ;  all  are  conversed 
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with.  A  word  in  seaaon  may  be  spoken  to  the  yonngeat  who  can 
nndexBtand  it;  and  evidenoea  are  not  wanting  of  the  bleaaing 
which  haa  attended  the  word  so  apoken. 

•  But  the  servants  in  a  fiunily.are  ezduded  from  priyilegea  which 
others  enjoy;  their  labor  confines  them  much  to  the  domestic 
establishment;  their  situation  in  life  keeps  them  out  of  that 
ordinary  Christian  converaation  with  the  pious,  who  are  not  of 
the  household  to  which  they  belong.  Now  fiunily  visits  bring  all 
such  serving  members  in  the  house  into  familiar  intercouiae  wiJih 
the  pastor!  He  can  speak  to  them  about  their  souls*  state;  he 
can  inquire  whether  they  are  imdcr  concern  and  exerolBed  io 
religion,  and  he  can  exhort  them  affectionately  to  esci^  for  their 
lives.  It  was  probably  in  a  private  dwelling  that  Onesimus  heaaed 
Paul,  and  was  converted.  Certain  it  is,  fSimily  visitation  enables 
the  pastor  to  get  into  the  comers  of  the  field  which  he  cultivatei^ 
and  there  also  to  sow  his  seed. 

(8.)  Another  aigument  in  &vor  of  the  diUy  of  &mily  visitation, 
is  the  fact^  that  it  is  a  duty  which,  when  performed  in  a  judiciona 
manner,  serves  to  endea/r  a  pastor  to  his  peopk. 

The  success  of  a  minister  in  the  gospel  service  depends,  next 
to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  upon  the  congregation;  on  the 
regard  which  the  people  entertain  for  him,  as  one  qualified  to 
edify  them  by  his  instruction  and  example ;  and  as  one  who  givea 
evidence  *^  that  he  careth  for  their  souls."  If  they  have  no  esteem 
for  him,  they  will  not  attend  upon  his  ministrations  of  the  Word; 
but  go  elsewhere  to  receive  benefit  He  may  be  well  able  to 
preach ;  but  if  he  neglects  to  show  concern  for  their  souls'  salvar 
tion,  they  will  not  cherish  him  with  reverence  and  affectioB« 
Even  a  general  awakening  (though  it  may  arrest  for  a  time)  will 
not  check  the  expressions  of  their  indifference  and  displeasure, 
unless  they  are  set  only  on  the  popular  forms  of  Christianity. 
For,  when  that  religious  excitement  subsides  a  little,  dissensions 
will  soon  arise,  and  terminate,  as  we  often  see,  in  a  S€{>aration  of 
the  pastor  firom  his  flock.  Hence  the  i^ostle  Paul  enjoins  upon 
ministers  so  to  act  as  to  gain  the  affections  of  their  people  in  tha 
Lord;  and  upon  congregations  to  ''hold  such  as  labor  in  the 
Word  in  reputation,  and  to  esteem  them  highly  for  their  work's 
sake." 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  dut^  of  &mily  visitation,  if 
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well  peiformeu,  lias  a  direct  tendency  to  gain  the  affisctionft  of  a 
people.  It  manifests  a  tender  concern  for  their  souls,  preaching 
to  them  the  Word  "  £rom  house  to  house ;"  it  promotes  intimacj^ 
and  iriendship  between  the  pastor  and  those  of  his  ohai^  giving 
more  liberty  to  some  who  are  diffident  to  speak  to  him  on  matters 
connected  with  their  present  exercises  and  hopes,  and  their  eternal 
wel&ie,  and  making  him  personidly  acquainted  with  otbevs  who 
would  keep  themselv^is  awayfix>m  his  society;  and  it  exhibits 
that  engagedness  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  which,  when  it  is 
seen  in  a  minister  of  Christy  is  no  little  recommendation  of  him 
to  those  to  whom  h€r  ministers. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  a  pastor  mani^sat  yery  great 
ardor  of  mind  in  the  gospel  service,  by  his  £uthful  and  pungent 
tisoourses  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  weekly  lectures,  and  in  popular 
jtnd  fashionable  religions  societies? 

He  may  indeed  wax  very  hot  in  his  publio  discourses  in  the 
pulpit,  and  yet  show  very  UtSe  of  that  engagedness  of  spirit  which 
people  are  quick-sighted  in  distinguishing  from  the  animation 
which  oratory,  or  the  mere  reputation  of  a  pc^ular  preacher 
requires,  and  which  engagedness  we  consider  to  be  a  high  recom* 
mendation.    It  is  the  touchstone  of  love  to  the  Saviour. 

A  preacher  may  figure  in  missionary  societies,  and,  by  his  warm 
md  eloquent  addresses,  appear  to  be  consumed  with  ardor  in  the 
oause ;  and  yet  be  seen  at  home,  attending  calls  till  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  to  wean  his  young  people,  I  suppose,  firom  the  ensnare 
ing  pleasures  of  this  world ;  and  a  preacher  may  be  much  engaged 
in  the  popular  addresses  of  the  day,  and  yet  be  yery  negligent 
about  the  souls  of  his  people  in  his  own  parish,  and  even  about 
his  own  soul. 

But  to  be  studious  and  yet  ihithful  in  the  pulpit ;  to  be  per* 
ssvering  in  the  work  of  the  ministiy,  without  regard  to  popular 
i^plause ;  to  be  willing  to  be  unnoticed  abroad  and  in  the  news* 
papers,  while  you  are  follotring  the  poor  into  their  cottages,  and 
the  mechanic  into  his  plain  dwelling,  with  the  messages  of  graoa^ 
to  seek  out  the  *'  lost  sheep  in  a  dark  and  cloudy  day,"  is  to 
exhibit  that  engagedness  of  spirit  in  the  goq)el  service  which  the 
apostle  Paul  so  strongly  recommends  to  Timothy :  *'  I  charge  thee 
therefore  before  Ood  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge 
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the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom;  preach 
the  Word ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  reprove,  le- 
bnkei  exhort  ^th  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine.  For  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine ;  but  aflCT 
their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
itching  ears ;  and  they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth, 
and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables.  But  watch  thou  in  all  things, 
endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  fiill  proof 
of  thy  ministry."    (2  Tim.  iv.  1-5.) 

Now,  the  duty  of  family  visitations  is  one  of  those  duties 
which  serve  to  manifest  that  noble  spirit.  It  is  a  hard  duty;  and, 
while  it  exposes  the  pastor  to  the  various  trials  arising  fix>m  the 
various  tempers  And  habits  of  men,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  all 
his  talents  and  all  his  graces;  but  it  puts  a  aeal  to  his  faitMu) 
pulpit  exertions ;  it  brings  a  pastor  near  to  the  objects  of  his  cana, 
and  cannot  fail  to  raise  him  in  their  affectionate  regards, 

(4.)  Another  weighty  consideration  is  this :  Pastoral  visitation 
is  in  substance  "a  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God"  to  the  indi- 
viducds  of  a  family^  in  circumstances  more  private,  and  after  gain- 
ing a  better  knowledge  of  their  respective  states.  As  being  a 
ministration  of  the  Word,  it  is  a  means  of  Divine  appointment, 
and  as  such,  it  will  be  owned  and  blessed ;  it  is  a  laboring  in  the 
harvest  field ;  and  though  to  one  and  another  the  returns  may  not 
be  plentiful,  yet  every  minister  will  pick  up  grains  sufficient  to 
make  Buth's  share,  when  she  gleaned  in  the  field  of  Boaz. 

How  often  has  good  resulted  from  it  to  souls  I  Where  is  the 
pastor  who,  after  visiting  his  congregation,  can  say,  ''My  time 
and  labor  have  been  misspent  1"  How  often,  on  such  occasions^ 
does  he  learn  that  his  sermons  have  impressed  the  hearers,  and 
receive  thereby  encouragement  to  labor  on  with  assiduity ;  and 
this  too  at  a  time  when  he  thought  his  ministry  was  abnost  fruit- 
less of  good. 

How  often  has  the  seed  which  drop{)ed  in  this  mode  of  sowing, 
vegetated  and  yielded  fruit  1  The  troubled  mind  has  been  re- 
lieved and  unburdened,  the  careless  have  been  led  to  reflect 
seriously,  families  have  been  persuaded  to  worship  (Jod  daily ; 
the  weak  in  faith  have  been  strengthened,  and  the  mourner  com- 
forted ;  and  even  the  pastor  himself  has  sometimes,  in  this  work; 
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been  instruoted  by  the  conversation  of  aged  Christians ;  "for  as 
face  answereth  to  fece  in  a  glass,"  so  the  work  of  God  in  one 
mind  develops  more  or  less  of  that  work  in  another. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  pastoral  visitations  have 
important  uses  and  advantages.  Let  the  pastor  then  not  neglect 
this  duty.    I  proceed  to  observe, 

(5.)  That  the  benefits  resulting  from  pastoral  visitations  to  the 
congregation,  will  depend  much  on  ike  manner  in  which  this  duty  is 
performed.  A  pastor  may.  though  ignorance  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  Word  of  God ;  he  may,  through  ill-temper,  or  at  least 
imprudence ;  he  may,  through  want  of  Christian  experience  in 
religion,  and  through  the  indulgence  of  a  fanatical  spirit,  do  more 
injury  than  good  by  his  pastoral  visitations. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  this  duty  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  and 
trials;  and  that,  to  perform  it  well,  much  grace  and  wisdom  are 
required.  Various  characters  exist  in  a  congregation,  from  the 
mere  youth,  through  all  the  gradations  of  manhood,  to  advanced 
and  extreme  old  age ;  from  the  mere  careless  sinner,  through  all 
the  degrees  of  impenitency  and  ungodliness,  to  the  openly  pro- 
fane and  reprobate ;  and  from  the  sound  in  faith  down,  through 
the  various  grades  of  error,  to  the  avowed  scomer  and  infidel. 
And  it  may  be  that  some  persons  may  conceal  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pastor  their  errors,  whether  those  of  the  Arminian, 
Unitarian,  Universalist,  and  Deist,  until  they  are  avowed  unex- 
pectedly at  a  pastoral  visitation  I  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  we 
discover,  from  the  various  characters  to  be  addressed,  that  every 
kind  of  ministerial  talent  will  be  brought  into  requisition  I  From 
house  to  house,  as  the  pastor  proceeds  in  his  work,  he  meets  with 
changes  in  temper  and  in  state;  in  excuse  for  depravity ;  in  argu- 
ment for  wrong  notions  and  for  self-righteous  propensities !  In 
one  fiimily,  he  must  converse  with  the  hardened  sinner ;  in  an  ■ 
other,  with  the  worldly-minded,  and  those  who  are  proud  of  their 
wealth,  proud  of  their  contributions  to  the  Church,  and  regard 
ing  themselves  as  fiishionably  great,  and  entitled  to  high  respect ; 
and  in  a  third,  perhaps,  he  must  defend  the  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  refute  unsound  doctrine  I  In  one  house  he 
finds  those  who  are  at  ease,  making  pillows  under  every  armhole, 
and  in  another  he  must  speak  to  the  troubled  mind,  the  luke- 
warm, the  backsliding,  and  the  truly  pious  I     Now,  what  various^ 
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taldmt,  what  ri<^  experience,  what  visdom  are  n^oeesaiy,  to  d0 
these  things  well  I     *'  Who  is  sofficient  for  these  things?" 

It  will  not,  then,  be  out  of  place  to  consider  for  a  moxnemt  haw 
the  pastor  is  to  proceed  in  this  duty. 

i.  Let  the  pastor,  befoie  he  begins  family  visitationf  aiin  to 
acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  he  oan  obtain  of  the  ^etUimenjts  and 
habits  of  the  members  of  the  families  under  his  cara  The  elder 
in  the  neighborhood,  or  any  jndiciouB  Ghristiwi,  may  give  him  the 
desired  information.  If  he  cannot  procure  it^  let  him  feel  his  way 
before  he  advances  into  the  exhibitimi  <^  &cts  touohing  temper 
aQd  state.  Let  him  not  describe  an  individual  as  prajerlessii  and 
entirely  inconsiderate  of  his  soul's  state,  before  he  has  proper 
evidence.  There  were  several  thousands  in  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  of  whom  the  prophet  had  no  knowledge. 
Those  who  quickly  push  themselves  in  religious  professions  to  the 
notice  ot  every  eye,  are  seldom  the  most  de^ly  exercised:  empty 
barrels  make  the  greatest  sound. 

Ministers,  as  fishers  of  men,  most  throw  the  gospel  net  But 
do  fishers  cast  their  nets  every  where  in  the  wateis?  Ko;  they 
first  examine  the  bottom  of  a  river  where  they  wish  to  fish,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  obstacles  lie  in  the  way,  and  endanger  the 
net  So  let  ministers  act  in  the  gospel  service.  Let  them  tij  to 
know  what  men  believe,  before  they  address  them  on  their  per* 
sonal  views  of  truth  and  duty.  A  neglect  of  this  caution  has 
sometimes  involved  the  young  pastor  in  difBiculties.  He  has  found 
himself  unexpectedly  engaged  in  argument  with  a  Deist  or  a  Uni- 
versalist  in  his  own  fiimily,  of  whose  erroneous  sentiments  he  had 
no  knowledge,  and  consequently  oould  have  made  no  preparation 
to  meet  him* 

ii.  Let  the  pastor  publish  the  time  when  he  will  visit  a  particular 
neighborhood,  that  those  who  desire  Ins  visits  may  be  prepared  to 
receive  hinii  and  that  the  careless  may  have  no  excuse  for  their 
absence. 

iii  In  his  visitations,  let  him  not  pass  by  the  Jiabitations  of  the 
pooT^  nor  co^imder  any  family  too  mean  wnd  insignificant  to  be  attended 
to.  The  " gospel  must  be  preached  to  the  poor."  "Condescend,'* 
says  Paul,  "  to  men  of  low  estate."  The  Master  regarded  the  poor 
in  his  ministry;  their  souls  are  precious.  It  is  certain,  that  if  any 
gospel  minister  can  fill  the  place  of  worship  with  the  poorer  class 
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<yf  fieople,  he  will  soon  find  those  of  a  higher  daas  Sedling  into  his 
doeietj;  for  it  is  only  among  the  poor  that  the  pride  of  wealth  can 
be  yarioufli J  dispkjed.  The  Methodists  now,  in  most  places,  bq;ih 
to  afford  illnstrations  of  this  fact  The  rich  in  soeietj  are  joining 
them,  and  producing  a  change  among  them. 

ir.  It  is  dlAcult  to  direct  a  pastor  how  he  is  to  proceed,  and 
what  in  particnlar  he  is  to  say,  in  the  varions  families  into 
Whioh  h6  shall  enter.  Much  hesre  must  d!q)end  upon  his  good 
sense  and  careful  observation;  but  we  must  say,  fint^  let  his 
manner  be  gmAt  and  affectiimcUe;  not  magisterial  and  inquisito- 
liai :  let  him  speak  and  act  as  the  fiiend  of  souls ;  not  as  one 
who  holds  the  power  of  judgment  in  his  own  hands.  Sdoond^ 
let  him,  in  his  conversation,  endeavor  to  recommend  the  Saviour; 
to  exhibit  the  vahie  of  the  soul,  the  necessity  of  repentance  atid 
faith,  and  the  suitableness  of  Gt>d^s  salvation  to  the  wants  of  isin- 
ners.  Let  him  urge  the  impenitent  to  turn,  seek,  and  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate.  Let  him  inquire  whether  any  are  concerned  in 
miad;  whether  the  Word  of  Ood  has  impressed  any  heaH; 
whether  any  do  pray ;  and  whether  the  Scriptures  be  read^  and 
fiunily  won^ip  be  observed.  Whether  any  have  come  to  Ohrist, 
and  found  the  one  pearl  of  great  price.  And  according  as  these 
questioBB  are  yari<rafily  answered  by  varions  penionB,  peihajos  of 
the  same  &mily,  let  him  adapt  his  discourse^  tirging  the  importance 
of  religion,  of  immediate  repentance,  and  of  embracing  the  Sa* 
viour,  whose  invitations  he  brings.  Thirdy  if  the  person  addressed 
professes  to  be  a  convert,  or  is  actually  a  member  in  full  commu- 
nion, let  the  conversation  turn  upon  the  evidences  of  conversion, 
upon  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  the  renunciation  of  self;  upon  the 
trials  of  faith,  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  obliga- 
tions to  be  holy,  and  to  work  for  Qod.  Let  the  difficulties  of  the 
pious  mind  be  resolved,  the  weak  in  faith  be  encoun^d,  and  the 
feeble  knees  be  strengthened. 

I  shall  conclude  this  lecture  with  a  few  advices. 

1.  It  may  be  proper  for  the  pastor  to  make  his  ^#isit  shortf  if 
he  discover  that  the  circumstances  in  which  a  family  happen  just 
at  that  time  to  be  placed,  whether  arising  from  external  trials  or 
temper,  are  unfavorable  to  his  design.  ^'  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things.'' 

2.  Let  the  pastor,  if  he  knows  a  parent  to  be  unsoxmd  in  faith, 
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not  attack  him  on  his  heUrodaxy;  nor  argu6,  unless  he  is  foFoed  to 
do  it :  bat  speak  of  repentance,  coming  to  Christ,  and  the  neoes- 
sitj  of  experiencing  the  power  of  religion  in  our  souls.  Some 
people  make  argument  a  substitute  for  true  religion  in  the  heart 
This  is  one  of  the  refuges  of  lies. 

8.  From  the  known  temper  of  heads  of  families  towards  reli- 
gion, it  may  sometimes  be  wise  to  begin  with  the  children.  The 
hardened  heart  of  a  parent  is  sometimes  softened  through  the  exer- 
cises of  mind  in  his  children. 

4.  If  the  person  addressed  is  of  a  temper  to  be  overcome  by 
fear  on  occasion  of  a  pastoral  visit,  let  the  pastor  begin  by  talking 
on  common  topics^  and  after  some  time  take  occasion  to  introduce 
serious  matters.  ^ 

6.  Let  the  pastor  avoid,  in  his  pastoral  visits,  being  the  arbiter 
in  disputes  among  neighbors.  One  may  complain  to  him  of  an- 
other;  but  let  him  urge  every  one  to  see  to  it  that  his  heart  be 
right  with  Ood. 

6.  Lastly,  let  the  pastor  conclude  his  visit  by  praying  affection- 
aJtdy  with  each  family  before  he  retires.  Such  prayers,  together 
with  the  exhortations  which  he  delivers,  must  of  course  be  short ; 
but  short  as  those  services  may  be,  they  are  important,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  performed  in  a  hurried  and  slovenly  manner,  as 
if  the  work  were  irksome,  and  the  pastor  anxious  to  get  away. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  religious  &mily  visitation,  and 
census-taking. 


LECTURE    XXXIII. 


PASTORAL  DUTIES^-THB  SUBJECT  OONTINUSD. 
PASTORAL  VtSITATIONS — ^PART  a 

Having  disposed  of  that  branch  of  pastoral  visitation  which  is 
denominated  general  and  stated,  we  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  that  which  we  call, 

2.  Occasional  and  more  particular  pastoral  visitation. 

Here  let  me  premise  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor 
to  be  among  his  people,  exhorting  and  instructing  them,  as  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded,  in  a  social  intercourse  as  well  as  in  particular 
visits  paid  to  individuals  and  to  families. 

But  the  ncUure  of  these  visits,  it  will  be  perceived,  exdudes 
them  from  the  direction  of  any  particular  rule  or  law ;  they  must 
be  occasional,  depending  on  certain  events  as  they  occur  in  provi* 
dence,  such  as  sickness  and  other  calamities ;  such  as  concern  of 
mind  and  special  duties  to  be  performed ;  depending,  as  to  their 
number  and  frequency,  on  the  leisure  and  gifts  of  a  pastor,  and  on 
the  state  of  religion  in  his  congregation. 

For,  it  is  an  undoubted  £Etct,  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  diverse  to  ministers  of  the  Word,  one  pastor  will  possess  a 
much  superior  talent  for  religious,  profitable,  and  impressive  con- 
versation, than  another  of  equal  and  superior  piety  and  learning. 
Some  men  called  to  the  ministry  are  naturally  diflSident  or  habit- 
ually reserved  in  company ;  their  words  are  comparatively  few, 
but  weighty ;  they  do  not  talk  much,  but  always  speak  with  intel* 
liggnce  and  to  purpose ;  but  in  the  composition  of  discourses,  and 
in  preaching  from  preparations,  they  exhibit  much  power  and  do 
much  go9d.    Now,  such  ministers  are  not  so  well  qualified  for 
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those  visits  which  are  attended  with  benefit  to  souk,  as  others. 
Hence  thej  are  tempted  to  confine  themselves  to  close  study,  and 
to  apply  all  their  energy  to  those  parts  of  the  ministry  which  suit 
their  taste  and  talents.  Dr.  Watts  was  not  active  abroad.  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  whose  ministry  was  so  remarkably  blessed,  lived 
principally  in  his  closet,  and  seldom  visited  his  parishioners. 

But  other  servants  of*  Christ  are  endowed  with  a  ready  elocution, 
and  exhibit  much  ease  and  talent  in  conversaftion.  With  such 
gifts  they  may  be  profitably  employed  in  visiting,  and  can  do 
more  good  than  the  former  class;  yet,  under  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  naturally  oomtnunioative  and  eloquent  in  company, 
they  are  too  apt  to  neglect  reading  and  study,  and  to  be  too  much 
abroad  in  parochial  visits.  It  is  certainly  an  honor  to  be  called 
"  a  good  pastor ;"  but  a  minister  should  also  desire  to  be  considered 
a  good  preacher,  and  not  make  his  capacity  to  gain  the  favor  of 
his  people  by  his  familittr  visits,  an  airgument  for  his  neglect  <^ 
study. 

In  those  in  whom  the  gradual  improvemefit  of  the  mind,  by 
reading  and  <K>mpdfiition,  is  combined  wil^  conveitiatiohal  ft»2en<s, 
provided  the  gifts  are  properly  exercised,  we  may  look  fi>r  mlofe 
extensive  and  pen&ament  usefulness  in  the  Ohutish  of  Ood. 

I  have  directed  your  attention  to  the  variofus  gifts  of  minist^ra, 
Ihftt  you  may  examiii^  into  your  own,  and  guard  against  a  mistake 
in  the  use  of  g^  which  pastors  sometimies,  in  common  with  other 
Bi^,  huve  been  known  to  make.  If  your  conversational  talent  %e 
small,  be  cautious  in  tfa^  publie  and  frequent  use  of  it.  The  great'^ 
eBt  succ^  in  tlie  ministry  does  not  invariably  attend  the  greatest 
%qOmtb.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  he  who  moves  about  daily  in 
his  congregation,  is  not  always  the  most  industrious  laborer  id 
(Stod^s  vineyaffd.  Wias  the  apostle  Paul,  when  employed  in  writing 
An  ^istle  to  the  Church,  not  engaged  as  usefully  as  when  he  wa6 
]^€$aohi&g  at  AtheniB  ? 

Sleeping  thd  faicts  as  above  stated  in  view^  I  proceed  to  observe 
now  that  the  oceasienal  visits  of  the  pastor  to  the  people  of  las 
ch^ge  ate  of  three  kinds,  vie :  First.  Yisits  which  are  ineumbent 
at  the  time.  SecontL  Visits  which  are  designed  to  prbmote  r^ 
gi(Mi)  but  are  not  required  by  any  special  providence.  Tl^rd. 
Yi^tS  which  are  merely  social  and  &miliar. 

I  aball  begin  with  the  most  importimt  of  these,  viz :   . 
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L  YisitB  wluch  are  made  the  present  duty  of  the  pastor  bj 
the  q^edal  providence  qf  OocL  These  visits  are  to  be  paid,  first,  to 
the  sick;  seoood,  to  the  afflicted^  third,  to  the  awakened  and 
troubled  in  mind ;  and  fourth^  to  believeis  under  the  pressure  of 
sore  trials  of  fidth. 

iBt  The  sick  in  bocfy.  These  specially  claim  the  attention  of  the 
pastor.  By  the  sick  we  do  not  mean  those  who  are  affected  with 
eUght  indispositions  of  body,  but  the  flicVneffl  must  be  such  as  to 
ereate  an  oecasicm  <m  which  the  world  shall  be  excluded  for  the 
time,  and  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  thoughts  of  the  sick,  and 
serious  reflections  be  invited.  It  is  true  that  some  persons  in  a 
ooBgregation,  who  attach  great  importance  to  themselves,  choose 
to  be  constantly  con^laining,  and  are  ready  to  find  fiiult,  if  the 
pastor  be  not  as  fiequent  in  his  visits  as  the  medical  attendant^ 
whose  numerous  calls  increase  his  profits.  This  unjust  requisition 
is  a  trial  which  the  pastor  must  endure ;  he  must  not  expend  that 
time  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  aervioe  of  all,  in  waiting  upon 
the  hysterical  and  the  courters  of  illness. 

But  persons  may  be  sick,  indeed,  of  whose  illness  the  pastor  has 
no  knowledge,  and  therefore  is  excused  from  visiting;  but  if  he 
knows  the  fieict,  let  him  notwait  to  be  emit  for;  he  is  not  a  physiciaUi 
but  a  pastor.    .A^ain : 

Visits  to  the  sick,  whose  confinement  and  exposedness  to  death 
opefSL  a  better  field  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  of  the  Word,  are 
important  as  being  a  ^^prc^per  season  for  sowing,"  It  is  therefore 
an  obvious  pastoral  duly,  but  one  which  has  its  difficulties,  and 
which  in  m(»re  than  one  respect  requires  care  in  its  performance. 
Let  me  then  observe, 

(1.)  That  the  pastor,  before  he  visits  the  sick,  should  try  to 
obtain  knowledge  (if  he  does  not  possess  it)  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  person  to  be  vinted,  that  he  may  speak  the  ''  Word 
in  wisdom,"  and  make  it  a  "  word  in  season." 

{2«)  Let  the  pastor^  btfore  he  enters  the  chamber  of  the  sick, 
ecHisider  what  ought  to  be  said  on  such  oocasions,  and  look  up  to 
God  for  his  blessing* 

(S.)  Let  him,  wh^L  near  the  sick,  remember  that  the  circum- 
stance of  thmr  sickness  imposes  certain  restraints  upon  his  speech, 
and  upon  the  religious  exeieises  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage. 
Certain  disorders  of  the  body  demand  mueh  stillness  to  be  ob* 
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served  aromid  the  sick ;  they  are  unable  to  endare  much  noise, 
and  especially  much  conversation.  To  their  feeble  state  let  the 
pastor  accommodate  his  discourse  and  his  prayer;  making  his 
visit  short,  unless  otherwise  requested,  and  contracting  his  suppli- 
cation and  remarks  within  a  small  circle. 

Some  ministers  forget  their  duty  in  this  respect.  Their  visits 
aiBict  the  sick ;  they  talk  so  loud  and  so  long ;  they  pray  so  loud 
and  so  long,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  exercises  of  public 
worship.  This  is  imprudent :  though  it  may  manifest  that  zeal 
which  fanatics  make  to  be  a  substitute  for  all  the  graces,  yet  it  is 
a  zeal  without  knowledge. 

(4.)  The  pastor,  in  his  manner  towards  the  sick,  should  be  tender 
and  affectionate;  the  occasion  calls  for  sympathy.  The  gospel 
messages  are  sweet  tidings :  soft  and  kind  feeling  should  charac- 
terize the  minister  of  Jesus  near  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

(5.)  But,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  pastor  not  be  overcome  by 
sympathy,  but  be  faithful  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duty.  His  own 
compassions  must  not  lead  him  to  pervert  or  misapply  the  Word 
of  God.  His  respect  for  an  affluent  and  powerful  family  must 
not  dispose  him  "to  daub  with  untempered  mortar,"  or  to  be 
treacherous  to  his  divine  Master  and  his  truth.  The  desire  to 
please  the  family  of  the  sick,  and  to  gain  favor,  must  not  lead  him 
to  deceive  the  sick  by  encouraging  unscriptural  hopes ;  by  accom- 
modating the  laws  of  the  gospel  to  his  wishes.  "  Be  thou  faith-  - 
ful  unto  the  death.'"  Some  pastors  have  a  good  word  for  every 
body ;  all  the  sick  are  going  to  heaven ;  every  little  concern  of 
mind  they  declare  to  be  the  evidence  of  conversion,  and  then  deal 
out  the  promises  with  a  lavish  hand.  Now,  the  Word  of  God  re- 
quires the  pastor  to  adapt  his  discourse  and  his  prayers  to  the 
character  of  the  sick,  so  &r  as  he  is  able  to  ascertain  it  Now  the 
characters  of  the  sick  are  of  three  kinds,  viz :  the  irreligious,  the 
doubtful,  and  the  pious. 

First  The  irrehgious.  Some  of  the  sick  have  giv^n  no  evidence 
of  repentance  while  in  health :  they  have  been  known  to  be  either 
ungodly  or  impenitent  and  careless,  living  jbr  firom  Gt)d,  without 
prayer,  and  slaves  to  the  world :  nor  do  they  exhibit  in  sickness 
any  serious  concern,  any  proof  of  being  impressed  by  the  p6wer 
of  divine  truth.  What  shall  the  pastor  say  to  such  characters  ? 
We  answer :  He  must  say  aU  that  Qod  bids  him  say  to  the  impeni- 
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tent  and  the  ungodly,  in  any  ciicumstanoes,  without  handling  the 
Word  deceitfully. 

The  manner  of  deliyering  divine  truth  in  the  sick-chamber 
should  be  different  from  that  in  the  pulpit ;  but  the  tnUh  iisdf 
must  be  faithfully  preached  with  affectionate  solemnity  I  With 
every  expression  of  deep  feeling  and  anxiety  to  save  a  soul,  he 
should  speak  of  the  danger  to  which  the  impenitent  sick  are 
exposed ;  of  the  necessity  of  deep  humiliation  before  God,  and  of 
a  change  of  heart,  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  he  should  preach 
to  the  sick  the  power,  compassion,  and  grace  of  Christ;  give  his 
Master's  invitations  to  all  the  lost  and  wretched ;  urge  an  imme- 
diate recq)tion  of  this  Saviour,  and  proclaim  that  the  door  into 
the  sheepfold  is  still  open,  and  that  mercy  still  calls. 

The  Unitarian  preacher  cannot  do  this  consistently  with  his 
doctrine, ''  that  there  is  no  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  employed  in 
conversion,  and  that  the  habits  of  the  impenitent  cannot  be  broken 
immediately."  But  the  goq)el  preacher  can  do  it  consistently 
with  the  Word  of  God,  with  his  conmiission,  and  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  saved.  At  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day — that  is  to 
say,  just  before  the  sun  of  human  life  sets — he  has  a  warrant  to 
go  into  the  market-place  and  renew  the  gospel  call,  and  we  know 

th'at  such  calls  have  not  been  made  in  vain. 

« 

1.  It  may,  however,  be  found,  that  the  impenitent  sick  are  very 
ignorant  of  divine  truth,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  irreli- 
gious education  and  habits,  they  are  little  removed  firom  the  be- 
nighted  state  of  the  G^itiles.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  7 
We  answer :  The  pastor  must  do  exactly  what  is  to  be  done  in  all 
similar  cases  of  ignorance.  He  must  take  pains  in  instructing  in 
the  first  principles  of  the  Ghiistian  religion ;  reading  those  parts 
of  Scripture  which  relate  to  Christ  the  Saviour ;  opening  up  the 
scheme  of  salvation.  He  must  explain  how  sinners  are  saved  by 
the  blood-shedding  and  intercession  of  Christ  as  the  meritorious 
cause  of  pardon,  and  by  faith  as  the  instrumental  cause.  He  must 
urge  to  prayer  for  mercy  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  be 
particular  in  explaining  what  is  meant  by  asking  for  '^Christ's 
sake." 

After  all  our  efforts  to  instruct  by  preaching,  a  surprising  degree 
of  ignorance  of  divine  truth  will  be  detected  among  individuals, 
and  follow  some  of  them  to  their  sick-beds ;  and  while  their  minds 
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axe  held  in  such  ignorance,  how  can  we  hope  for  good  thingS)? 
Can  fsuth  be  exercised  when  its  objects  are  unknown?  Let  than 
the  ignorant  be  taught  Throw  gospel  light  aronnd  the  aick«beds 
of  the  benighted.  If  we  speak  to  them  of  the  damnation  of  hdl^ 
let  us  be  sure  to  tell  them  who  Jesus  Ohrist  is,  and  what  he  has 
done  to  save  sinners.    Again : 

2.  It  may  be  that  the  sick  discover  grecU  Jtardnees  of  hearty  and 
seem  to  be  without  concern  of  mind.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this 
case?    We  reply: 

The  sick,  in  this  unhappy  condition,  are  to  be  told  plainly, 
^'that  those  who  harden  their  hearts  against  God  shall  Ml  into 
mischief;"  that  the  impenitent  shall  perish.  But  obduracy  of 
heart  in  sickness  springs  fix>m  eith^  avowed  or  secret  infidelity, 
and  will  be  found  supported  by  wrong  notions  concerning  the 
character  of  God,  the  great  evil  of  sin,  the  requirements  of  the 
moral  law,  and  the  awful  realities  of  a  iuture  judgment.  To  these 
serious  errors  the  remarks  of  the  pastor  must  be  directed :  for 
hardness  of  heart  is  not,  in  those  who  have  enjoyed  means  of  in* 
formation,  the  mere  insensibility  of  ignorance ;  it  is  the  ofEqmng 
of  those  strong  lusts  of  the  flesh  which  have  darkened  the  mind, 
and  led  to  the  belief  of  dangerous  errors. 

8.  In  a  few  instances,  hardness  of  heart  is  associated  with  an 
^ffsaltei  opinum  of  one's  own  goodness  and  righteousness.  '*  The 
whole  "  are  not  alarmed ;  the  sick  in  heart  fear.  Kow  from  this 
reflige  of  lies,  the  impenitent  sick  must  be  driven  by  a  fidthful  ex- 
hibition of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  the  most  plain  deda* 
ration  that  Christ  can  save  only  those  who  feel  undone  in  them* 
selves.    I  here  add,  that, 

In  addressing  the  impenitent  sick,  the  pastor  needs  wisdom.  He 
must  speak  alarming  truths :  yet  he  must  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  his 
divine  Master,  who,  while  he  addressed  impenitent  Jerusalem, 
*!*w^t  over  it*' 

Second,  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  the  sick  who  are  of 
dovhfful  character.  Under  their  bodily  affliction,  such  are  seriousL 
Their  minds  are  exer^sed  in  religion,  though  not  with  that  power 
which  manifests  a  change  of  heart,  and  shows  the  pleasing  fea> 
tures  of  the  ^'new  man."  The  pastor  is  at  a  loss  what  to  deter- 
mine on  thia  oaoa  He  is  not  saUnflwL  He  know*,  that  ii» 
pressure  of  sickness  awakens  fear ;  and  fear  of  death  excites  » 
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fleriousnossi  aooompanied  with  jMrofessions  of  repentance  and  exhi- 
bitions of  religious  fbelings  which  last  no  longeor  than  the  cause  of 
the  alarm  exists.  Now,  in  this  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
proper  character  and  state  of  the  sick,  how  is  the  pastor  to  act? 
We  reply : 

1.  Let  him  not  call  in  question  the  sincerity  ot  professions  which 
are  marked  by  humiliation  before  Gbd,  and  not  obviously  the 
mez6  offipring  of  the  fear  of  death  and  heU.  It  is  better  for  us 
who  cannot  look  into  the  human  heart  to  be  deceived  by  profts- 
sions,  than  in  any  one  iostance  to  '^  break  tiie  bruised  reed." 

2.  But  the  pastor  can  so  speak  to  such,  as  to  take  time  fbr  1^ 
enlightening  of  his  own  mind,  and  for  the  development  of  tarue 
religious  affections  in  their  souls.  His  discourse  therefore  should 
relate  to  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  influence  of 
slavish  fear  in  the  human  mind,  and  to  the  distinguishing  evidences 
of  repentance,  fidth,  and  love.  In  doubtful  cases,  he  may  increase 
the  numb^  of  his  visits  to  the  sick. 

8.  But  the  smallest  evidences  of  a  change  of  heart  must  be  care- 
fully and  gladly  noted;  fOT  the  promise  comprehends  ^'the  bruised 
reed  and  the  smoking  flax.''  And  where  but  '^a  day  of  small 
things"  has  dawned  upon  the  exercised  mind,  there  the  pastor 
should  not  hesitate  to  speak  encouragement  and  comfort. 

4.  It  may  be,  however,  that  one  weak  in  lEedth  is  restrained  from 
expressing  his  own  gracious  exercises  and  hopes  in  religion  during 
sickness,  by  the  thought  "  that  he  has  not  those  deep  and  awftd 
convictions  of  sin  which  converts  have  had,  and  which  usually 
create  much  distress  in  the  soul."  K  this  be  perceived  by  the 
pastor,  it  then  becomes  him  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  teaching, 
not  that  the  sinner  may  be  a  convert,  and  still  be  blind  to  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  the  greatness  of  his  own  sins ;  (for  we  cannot  conceive 
iA  a  sinner  becoming  a  gospel  penitent,  and  a  true  believer  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  without' seeing  "the  sinfulness  of  sin,"  without  a  broken 
heart  before  God,  without  such  discoveries  of  his  own  depravity 
and  guih  as  to  renounce  every  self-righteous  hope ;)  but  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  operates  variously  upon  various  minds  actually  renewed 
by  his  grace.  Hence  every  convert  does  not  experience  those  terrify- 
ing convictions  which  seized*  upon  the  soul  of  the  Philippian  jailer. 
His  convictions  may  have  begun  early  in  life,  almost  as  soon  as 
he  could  reflect,  and  been  gradually  deepened,  without  creating 
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those  visible  distresses  which,  under  the  awakening  power  of 
divine  tnith,  fill  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  habitually 
thoughtless  and  wicked.  And  add  to  which,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
may,  immediately  upon  conviction,^  lead  the  mind  ahready  fur* 
nished  with  doctrinal  knowledge,  to  see  "the  Saviour  in  his 
beauty,"  and  to  embrace  him  by  &ith ;  and  thus,  instead  of  pro- 
ta^cted  alarm  and  distress,  create  hope  and  peace. 

Deep  and  terrifying  convictions,  therefore,  although  usefol  in 
their  place,  are  no  evidences  of  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  remark- 
'  able  that  John  Livingstone,  whose  ministry  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land was  so  signally  blessed,  never  experienced  such  convictions. 
Humility,  Mth,  and  love,  are  the  evidences  of  divine  life  in  the 
souL  % 

Third,  The  last  class  are  the  pious  side. 

But  the  pastor  will  find  it  his  duty  to  visit  the  truly  regenerate 
and  pious  on  their  sick  and  dying-beds.  In  such  visits  there  is 
that  delightful  thought,  that  neither  sickness  nor  death  can  do 
injury  to  the  soul;  "for  who  can  separate  us  fix)m  the  love  of 
Christ?"  "Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints." 

I  need  not  say  that  the  Christian  pastor  must  place  himself  near 
the  pious  sick,  with  all  the  promises  and  consolations  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  as  £hey  are  passing  over  Jordan,  bring  near  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  assuring  them  that  the  waters  shall  not  overwhelm 
their  souls,  but  that  they  shall  soon  and  safely  enter  into  the 
heavenly  Canaan. 

But  the  truly  pious  in  sickness  may  be  assaulted  by  tempta- 
tions, and  be  cast  down  and  troubled  in  spirit;  and  a  godly  person 
may  fear  that  he  is  unconverted,  "  because  he  enjoys  so  little  of 
the  presence  of  God  in  his  sickness ;  because  he  seems  to  be  for- 
saken and  deserted  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  What  in  this  case  shall 
the  pastor  say  ?    We  submit  the  following : 

1.  Let  him  exhort  such  person  to  review  his  past  experience  in 
religion.  What  comforts  he  has  before  had  I  What  affections  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  implanted  in  his  soul  I  How  near  and  dear  the 
Saviour  has  been  in  times  past  I 

2.  Let  him  remind  such  that  the  Son  of  God  himself  was  deprived 
of  the  consolations  of  the  Divine  presence  in  his  last  moments ; 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  trial,  the  Holy  Spirit  sometimes  withholds 
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his  more  enlivening  grace  in  sickness  and  in  death,  that  the  mind 
of  the  believer  may  exercise  a  "  naked  faith"  in  the. divine  Word, 
may  lie  low  again  before  Ood,  and  may  wrestle  in  prayer.  The 
hottest  battle  is  sometimes  just  before  a  complete  victory  is 
gained. 

8.  Let  the  pastor  call  such  to  renetved  humiUty  before  God,  to 
a  consideration  of  the  infinite  love  and  grace  of  the  Saviour,  and 
to  the  exercise  of  that  faith  in  the  promises  which,  in  proportion 
to  its  strength,  will  draw  more  or  less  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation. 

4.  Let  him  preach  that  sensible  comfort  and  joy  is  not  Christ; 
but  that  Crod  will  give  comfort  to  his  people,  if  not  in  this  world, 
surely  in  the  world  to  come :  "For  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous, 
and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart."    "  If  he  tarry,  wait" 

5.  Let  these  remarks  suffice,  in  relation  to  the  sick.  But  what- 
ever be  the  chifracter  of  the  sick,  let  the  pastor  on  his  visits  engage 
in  prayer.  In  some  cases  the  prayer  may  be  short,  but  let  it  be 
pertinent. 

But,  in  these  visits,  the  pastor  may  be  counteracted  by  the  phy- 
sician of  a  £Eunily,  who  hates  religion  and  drinks  into  infidelity; 
and  who,  under  the  pretense  of  keeping  his  patient  quiet,  wishes 
to  exclude  the  pastor,  and  send  the  sick  into  eternity  under  the 
soothing  and  stupefying  infiuence  of  opium. 

6.  In  this  situation,  let  the  pastor  be  discreet,  bcit  firm^  and 
very  distinctly  make  known  his  desire  to  see  the  sick;  for  never 
does  the  visit  of  a  prudent  pastor  injure  the  sick:  it  often  relieves 
their  minds^  and  aids  in  their  recovery. 

We  proceed  to  observe,  next,  that  the  pastor  must  visit, 

2nd.  The  affUcted.  Those  persons,  we  mean,  who  are  afflicted  in 
the  course  of  divine  providence.  These  are  of  various  character 
and  state.  Some  ore  careless  and  irreligious,  and  others  are  godly 
persons.' 

1.  With  regard  to  the  irreUgioiiSy  whom  Qod  has  afflicted,  the 
pastor  in  his  visits  must  say  all  that  should  be  said  to  the  impeni- 
tent ;  taking  occasion  to  remind  them  of  what  sinners  deserve  at 
the  hand  of  God,  of  the  emptiness  of  this  world  of  aU  substantial 
happiness,  and  of  the  vastly  sorer  judgments  that  await  the  im- 
penitent in  the  world  to  come. 

But  let  the  pastor  not  speak  of  particular  afflictions  as  being 
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special  judgments  of  God  for  partictdar  sins ;  for  he  is  not  author- 
ized so  to  interpret  the  dispensations  of  Heaven :  but  while  he 
leaves  the  judgments  of  Qod,  as  an  "  unfathomable  deep,"  let  him 
take  broader  and  surer  ground,  and  call  the  irreligious  under  thdr 
afflictions  to  "  hear  the  rod  and  who  hath  appointed  it." 

2.  The  afflictod  ptotis.  Ood  afflicts  his  own  dear  children. 
"Whom  he  loveth  he  chasteneth."  Let  the  pastor  comfort  the 
godly  under  their  afflictions,  by  teaching  them  that  their  afflictions 
are' trials  and  correctives,  yet  not  peculiar  trials,  and  not  indications 
of  Divine  indignation  excited  by  the  greatest  of  sins  committed, 
but  trials  common  to  the  righteous,  and  actually  blessings  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  promises  as  the  words  of 
Jehovah,  which  not  only  speak  of  good  to  come,  but  refer  directly 
either  to  some  infirmity  in  believers,  or  to  some  trial  and  affliction. 
Hence  the  very  promises  show  that  the  godly  may  be  feeble  and 
afflicted  in  this  life,  and  yet  speak  patience  and  coi&olation  to  their 
souls.  Let  the  pastor,  however,  call  the  pious  under  affliction  to 
the  exercise  of  deep  humility,  faith,  hope,  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Too  often  are  ministers,  in  addressing  the  afflicted,  led  to  con* 
sider  mere  submission  and  silence  as  constituting  that  resignation 
which  is  one  of  the  graces  of  the  divine  life,  and  consequently  a 
mark  of  grace.  This  is  an  error;  for  evangelical  resignation  in* 
eludes  not  only  submission,  but  a  holy  acqwiesomot  in  the  Divine 
will. 

But  let  me  remark  here,  that  while  some  godly  persons  are 
tempted  to  think  that  they  cannot  be  the  children  of  God,  because 
they  have  been  so  remarkably  prosperous,  hardly  knowing  what 
affliction  is,  other  pious  persons  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  cast 
down,  from  a  view  of  their  multiplied  afflictions :  every  thing  has 
seemed  to  make  against  them,  and  they  have  been  ready  to  conclude 
that  God  did  not  love  them,  and  that  they  were  still  unconverted* 
Now,  it  is  easy  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  thd 
prosperous  godly,  by  requesting  them  to  remember  that  their  course 
is  not  finished,  and  that  afflictions  will  yet  come,  for  which  they 
should  gird  up  their  loins  like  a  man,  and  prepare  themselves.. 
But  to  speak  consolation  to  the  hearts  of  the  godly,  whose  afflio- 
tions  are  uncommonly  great,  is  not  easy.  But  the  pastor  must  direct 
their  attention  to  recorded  examples  of  severe  afflictions  in  the  Bible, 
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to  the  promises  which  suppose  great  and  uucommon  trials,  to  the 
happj  influence  of  time  and  patience,  and  to  the  eternal  weight  of 
glory  in  heaven.  He  must  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  and  pray 
for  a  large  measure  of  grace  to  be  imparted  to  them,  and  speak 
much  of  Ood  in  his  infinite  glories,  particularly  of  his  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  redeeming  mercy;  reminding  the  godly  that 
they  have  chosen  Jehovah,  and  not  creature-comforts,  as  the  por- 
tion of  their  souls. 

The  pastor  must  visit  those  persons  whom  he  knows  to  be, 
ZtA.  Awakened  and  troubled  in  mind.  In  this  particular  duty,  the 
pastor  needs  much  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  much  wisdom. 
Christian  experience  and  grace.  Some  ministers,  who,  with  all  their 
zeal  in  general  action,  have  never  been  truly  humbled  and  broken 
before  Grod,  and  never  converted  by  his  grace,  are,  through  want 
of  experience  in  the  agonies  of  the  new  birth,  altogether  unquali- 
fied to  deal  with  deeply  awakened  sinners  and  troubled  minds.  It 
is  easy  to  hide  their  ignorance  here,  by  taking  up  the  ordinary 
religious  slang  of  the  day,  and  saying  to  those  under  concern,  "You 
must  immediately  submit  to  God,  or  you  will  be  damned;  you 
must  believe  in  Christ  right  away :  it  is  easy  to  believe ;  all  you 
have  to  do,  is  to  give  your  heart  to  God."  By  using  such  lan- 
guage, which  the  one  adopts  parrot-wise  from  another,  many 
preachers  show  that  they  have  nev^r  looked  deep  into  the  sinful- 
ness of  their  own  hearts,  never  felt  the  burden  of  their  own  guilti- 
ness, never  entered  themselves  in  by  the  strait  gate ;  but  conceal 
their  want  of  true  repentance  and  the  &ith  of  God's  giving,  under 
the  appearance  of  busy  action  and  various  self-righteo^is  efforts. 
"  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the  ditch."  "Art  thou 
a  teacher  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?"  John  Berring- 
ton  of  England,  who,  after  he  was  a  settled  minister,  became  throngh 
grace  a  converted  man,  when  souls  came  to  him  under  concern  of 
mind,  did  not,  before  he  acquired  Christian  experience,  know  what 
to  say  to  them.  There  are  those  in  the  ministry  now,  who  are  in 
like  manner  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  salvation.  They  some- 
times make  zeal  in  tract,  missionary,  and  temperance  societies,  a 
substitute  for  a  renewed  and  experienced  mind  in  religion.  So  did 
the  Pharisees  of  old.  "  They  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte."  They  raised  money,  went  out  as  missionaries,  and 
endured  severe  trials,  and  still  were  unhumbled  and  self-righteous 
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Pharisees.  There  caa  be  no  substitute  tot  actual  Christian  exp^ 
,  rieuce  of  the  power  of  diyine  grace. 

But,  admitting  a  minister  is  a  converted  man,  he  xequiresy  for 
this  duty,  carefiil  study  of  the  operations  of  sia  and  grace  in  his 
own  heart.  He  should  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Hoi  J  Spirit  and  the  workings  of  sin  under  all  its  dis^ 
guises. 

(1.)  The  first  thingto  be  noted  by  the  pastor  is,  (hat  there  are  ci6£|T06» 
in  awakening. 

i.  Every  little  concern  of  mind  is  not  that  awakening  from  the 
sleep  of  sin  which  results  in  an  anxiety  to  be  interested  in 
the  salvation  which  is  by  Jesus  Christ.  Thousands  are  afraid 
to  die;  and  the  fear  of  death  occasionally  produces  serious 
thoughts;  and  such  thoughts  will  induce  one  ''to  walk  softly .'^ 
Now  such  concern  of  mind  in  men  is  generally  eased  off  by  offering 
up  a  prayer  or  two  in  secret,  by  reforming  a  little  and  doing  a  few 
good  works ;  without  any  perception  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  the 
enmity  of  the  heart  against  God,  and  of  the  ill-desert  of  the  sinner. 

Su(di  concern  of  mind  is  not  uncommon  where  Christians  live 
and  the  gospel  is  preached ;  and  if  ministers,  anxious  to  fill  their 
churches  wiUi  professors,  are  satisfied  with  such  awakening,  if  it 
be  followed  by  a  general  profession  to  believe  in  Christ,  the  conse- 
quence will  be  most  unhappy  in  the  churched.  Professors  of 
religion  wiU  abound,  who  have  "a  name  to  live,  but  are  dead," 
Those  professors  after  a  little  while. will  show  the  unregenerate 
disposition  of  their  hearts,  by  disliking  the  doctrines  of  grace,  by 
siding  with  ministers  who  oppose  them,  and  by  crying  up  a  system 
of  doing,  doing,  doing,  as  soothing  to  their  own  self-righteous 
propensities. 

Carefully,  therefore,  must  the  faithful  pastor  teach,  that  such 
slight  awakening  is  no  sufficient  preparation  for  either  an  evan- 
gelical repentance,  or  a  cordial  reception  of  Christ  as  "  the  Lord 
our  righteousness."  I  say,  toiih  the  heart:  for  not  a  few,  and 
among  them  ministers  of  the  gospel  too,  doctrinally  assent  to  the 
article  of  "justification  by  faith  without  works,"  while  practically 
they  reject  it,  and  live  after  all  upon  their  own  religious  character 
and  doings. 

Very  carefully  must  the  pastor  open  the  deceits  of  sin  under 
such  slight  Concern  of  mind,  and  inculcate  that  the  last  thing 
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whioh  tihe  aiimer  forsakes  la  coming  to  Christ  ifl,  r^ormed  and 
reUgioua  ad/,  The  pride  of  the  heart  never  will  submit  to  the 
righteousness  of  OocL  How  very  much  it  looks  like  a  dereliction 
of  sel^  when  a  sinner  in  liis  agony  of  mind  i&  heard  to  say,  "  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  give  the  whole  world^  if  he  had  it,  to  obtain 
an  interest  in  Christ;"  yet,  after  all,  this  is  only  the  deceitful 
working  of  a  self-righteous  spirit,  that  ia  anxious  to  give  some- 
thing, and  to  have  a  price  in  its  own  hand  for  salvation,  rather  than 
receive  that  salvation  a$  it  is  offered,  "  without  money  and  with* 
out  price." 

But  while  the  pastor  is  not  to  attach  great  importance  to  slight 
coacern  of  mind,  he  must  be  equally  eareful  not  to  treat  it  as  stark 
naugJU;  for  there  may  be  in  it  the  commencement  of  a  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  awakening.  iHe  lyiust  rejoice  to  see  any 
thoughtless  sinner  beginning  to  think  seriou3ly;  and  he  must 
endeavor  to  render  such  serious  thoughts  deeper  and  more  en- 
lightened. 

ii.  But  in  the  souls  of  some,  the  pastor  will  find  a  stronffer  work 
of  conviction.  They  are  greatly  alarmed  at  their  danger ;  they 
perceive  their  sins  to  be  many  and  great  f  they  are  lost  and  un- 
done in  themselves;  they  acknowledge  that  Uieir  condemnation 
is  just;  they  fear  they  may  be  damned  for  ever,  and  in  deep 
anriety  they  pray  much,  read  much^  and  hasten  to  hear  the 
Word. 

Under  this  degree  of  conviction  and  awakening,  the  pastor  will 
vejoice  to  discover  the  manifest  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  '*  in 
turning  up  the  £edlow  ground,"  before  he  sows  the  seeds  of  divine 
life. 

But  he  must  be  careful  to  teach  that  such  awakening  and  dis- 
tress ts  not  conversion* 

First  He  must  now,  in  a  particular  manner,  expose  the  work- 
ings of  selfrighkoimi£s$^  lest  the  awakened  should  rest  on  a  sandy 
foundation.  For,  when  sinners  are  thoroughly  awakened  without 
being  converted,  they  are  strongly  excited  to  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  personal  improvement  in  goodness  as  may  not  alto- 
gether purchase  pardon,  but  may  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
recommend  them  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  They  expect  to 
gain  this  by  their  frequent  and  fervent  prayers,  by  their  reforma- 
tions, by  their  care  to  avoid  sin,  by  enlisting  in  the  ranks  of 
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those  who  tij  to  do  good  in  various  ways:  and  in  this  yery  oomtse 
some  persevere  and  are  lost 

Second.  Now  the  pastor  must  exert  himself  in  exposing  the  de 
ceitfulness  and  self-righteoasness  of  the  human  heart.    He  must 
strip  the  sinner  of  his  remaining  rags.    He  must  break  him  down, 
by  examining  into  his  views  and  ends  in  praying  and  in  doing 
good,  and  show  that  these  are  defective  and  insufficient. 

Third,  He  must  preach  Christ  in  his  offices  a  great  deal,  and 
show  that  there  is  but  one  salvation^  and  that  is  by  graoe  alone. 
He  must  aim  to  bring  the  awakened  to  lie  at  the  mercy-seat,  and 
proclaim  that  Jesus  will  surely  save  such,  and  such  alone.  "  For 
he  satisfieth  the  hungry  with  good  things,  but  sendeth  the  rich 
empty  away." 

iii.  But  once  more;  there  are  instances  of  awakening  power 
under  the  gospel  Word,  that  exhibit  the  distressed  mind  ainh^ 
ing  into  despair!  These  call  for  the  special  attention  of  a  pastor, 
and  require  careful  treatment.  Such  awakened  sinners  think 
"there  is  no  mercy  for  them;  that  they  must  be  lost  for 
ever ;  that  their  damnation  is  certain,"  for  various  reasons.  The 
one  so  concludes,  because  he  hto  been  uncommonly  wicked,  and 
his  sins  are  too  great  to  be  pardoned ;  another,  because  he  has 
sinned  away  his  choicest  opportunities  and  his  former  convic- 
tions, and  it  is  now  too  late  to  seek  and  hope  for  pardon ;  a  third, 
oecause  he  has  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  fourth,  because 
his  seeking  has  had  no  happy  result;  he  has  grown  worse,  and 
heaven  is  shut  against  him,  and  God  is  more  and  more  hostile  to 
him. 

First  In  cases  of  this  kind,  let  the  pastor  be  very  serious :  for 
the  temptations  of  the  adversary  in  such  desponding  minds  are 
unusually  strong,  and  lead  sometimes  to  thoughts  of  self-destruc- 
tion, and  often  to  an  unwillingness  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  pray 
any  more,  or  even  to  listen  to  religious  conversation ;  and  in  a 
few  cases,  the  temptations  of  Satan  are  aided  by  nervous  diaor^ 
ders  and  a  morbid  imagination. 

Second.  In  dealing  with  such  distressed  persons,  let  the  pastor 
bring  their  case  in  prayer  before  God  in  his  doset;  and  ask  Chris- 
tians to  do  the  same ;  and, 

Thii-d  As  the  despair  of  the  mind  in  such  instances  springs  &om 
various  thoughts,  let  the  pastor  reply  to  each.    K  it  arises  from  a 
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sense  of  great  sinMness,  let  the  infinite  yalue  of  the  atonei&ent 
be  dwelt  upon;  the  power  of  Jesus  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners 
be  preached ;  the  examples  in  Scripture  of  such  saved,  be  called 
up ;  and  the  invitations  of  the  Saviour  be  opened  and  renewed. 
Let  the  distressed  readBunyan  and  Newton.  If  despair  is  created 
bj  the  sense  of  opportunities  and  convictions  misimproved,  let  the 
pastor  proclaim  that  the  door  is  not  shut ;  that  God  is  still  waiting 
to  be  gracious ;  and  that  the  concern  of  mind  on  this  subject  is  of 
itself  an  evidence  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  withdrawn,  and 
that  salvation  is  not  denied.  K  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the 
belief  "  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  committed," 
let  the  pastor,  in  his  visits  to  such,  begiji  with  prayer  to  God  for 
special  aid ;  then  speak  of  the  many  godly  persons  who  in  sea- 
sons of  darkness  and  temptation  have  judged  wrong  about  their 
state ;  and  of  some  who  thought  they  had  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin,  and  who  afterwards  saw  they  were  mistaken,  and 
recovered  all  their  peace  and  comfort ;  if  the  pastor  can  in  these 
oases  mention  names,  with  the  histories  of  the  persons,  it  will  be 
better ;  (and  for  such  purpose,  every  Christian  pastor  should  be  a 
reader  of  the  lives  and  experience  of  godly  persons ;)  and  thence 
let  him  conclude,  that  in  a  matter  involving  our  eternal  hopes  and 
God's  mercy  in  Christy  we  should  not  be  hasty  in  our  judgment, 
but  take  time  and  reflect  long,  with  earnest  prayer.    And, 

Finaliy.  Let  the  pastor  afterwards  proceed  to  speak  of  the  nature 
ef  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  inquiring  whether  it  is  a  sin 
which  can  be  committed  at  this  day.  For  some  think  that  it  was  a 
sin  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  day,  or  the  age  of  miracles ;  for  as  it 
formed  an  extraordinary  case  under  the  dispensations  of  grace,  it 
seemed  to  require  a  sinning  against  the  extraordinary  light  which 
miracles  afforded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

But  if  the  pastor  thinks  that  the  sin  can  now  be  committed^  let 
him  open  its  nature  by  showing  that  it  is  made  up  of  knowledge 
and  enmity  against  Christ  and  his  gospel ;  that  those  who  commit 
it  afterwards  hate  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  people  with  a  fierce 
hatred,  curse  him  in  the  spirit  of  devils,  and/ceZ  no  concern  of  mind 
about  an  interest  in  him.  Then  let  the  pastor  show  that  in  the 
case  before  him  such  malignity  does  not  exist  To  do  this,  he  must, 
from  previous  conversation,  have  ascertained  firom  the  distressed 
himself  that  he  would  desire^  above  all  things,  to  be  interested  in 
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Ohrist,  and  tliat  hie  agony  springs  from  a  belief  that  he  is  excluded 
from  such  an  interest.  In  most  snch  cases,  love  to  the  Savionr  in 
the  heart  will  be  detected,  instead  of  malignity.  Let  the  pastor 
also  recommend,  with  the  Scriptures,  the  reading  of  such  books  as 
he  judges  most  useful ;  but  let  him  do  his  utmost  to  keep  away 
from  the  troubled  in  mind  injudicious  talkers,  and  those  who  have 
no  Christian  experience. 

ir.  But,  lastly,  the  mind  of  one  may  be  sinking  into  despair  in 
consequence  of  rdief  being  delayed^  after  much  seeking  and  impor- 
tunate prayers.  In  duch  a  case  what  must  the  pastor  say  ?  We 
reply.  First.  He  must  be  careful  to  show  the  difference  between 
pardon  as  the  act  of  GFbd,  and  comfort  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
believer,  and  also  between  faith  and  comfort ;  inasmuch  as  there 
may  be  great  faith  where  there  is  little  comfort.  Second.  He  must 
inculcate  that  the  heart  of  the  distressed  may  yet  have  a  root  of 
bitterness  in  it,  through  pride ;  and  therefore  more  humility  may 
be  required,  for  "  God  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  Third.  He 
must  inquire  whether  in  all  the  previous  seeking  there  has  not 
been  too  much  of  a  self-righteous  spirit  and  hope.  Fourth.  He 
must  teach  that  delays  are  no  denials.  Fifth.  That  delays  are  for 
the  trial  of  faith,  hope,  and  patience.  Sixth.  That  some  of  God's 
children  have  waited  long  before  they  were  relieved.  Seventh. 
That  we  have  no  claim  upon  God ;  yet.  Eighth.  That  his  promises 
will  be  fulfilled  in  due  season.  Ninth.  He  m\ist  exhort  to  watch- 
fulness, importunate  prayer,  and  steadfast  looking  to  Christ  aa  our 
intercessor  with  the  Father. 

I  have  hinted  that  amid  th^e  spiritual  troubles  of  the  mind 
there  may  be  a  diseased  nervous  system  cooperating  to  increase 
dejection,  and  give  force  to  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one.  This 
fisict  must  be  attended  to  by  the  pastor.  He  must  recommend  rem- 
edies for  the  body,  while  he  labors  to  remove  burdens  from  the 
mind. 


LECTUKE    XXXIV. 


PASTORAL  VISTTATIONB-HrHB  SUBJECT  OONTINXnSD. 
PASTORAL  EXERTIONS  IN  SEASONS  OF  RELIGIOUS  DECLENSION. 

Ws  are  still  employed  with  the  duty  of  pastoral  visitations* 
OttT  last  lecture  concluded  with  the  manner  in  which  the  pastor 
should  minister  to  awakened  minds  in  his  yifflts. 

In  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  have  but  to  observe^  thai 
he  preaches  the  gospel  best,  who  best  exhibits  the  deceits  of  sin 
and  the  various  lineaments  of  the  Divine  image  in  the  souls  of 
the  regenerate ;  and  that  the  pastor,  in  his  visits  to  the  awakened, 
should  inculcate  the  following  doctrines  of  Ihe  gospel  according  as 
they  may  apply,  viz : 

That  the  awakening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  preparatory 
to  conversion,  and  therefore,  so  far,  it  is  a  token  for  good.  That 
convictions,  however  strong,  are  no  evidence  of  conversion,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  rdied  upon.  That  convictions  form  a  season 
of  peculiar  temptations,  and  strong  attacks  by  the  adversary  of 
souls.  "The  strong  man  armed^'  is  likely  to  lose  his  palace,  and 
therefore  raves.  That  the  awakened  are  -much  tempted  to  think 
either  that  they  give  themsdves  undue  concern  for  the  present,  or 
that  their  sins  are  too  many  and  great  to  be  forgiven.  That  in  the 
exercise  of  prayer  particularly,  their  hearts  are  often  sorely  tempted. 
That  despair  of  mercy  through  Christ  is  the  greatest  sin  which  we 
can  commit.  That  Christ  Jesus  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  able 
to  save  the  chief  of  sinners ;  willing  to  receive  all  who  come  to 
him.  That  the  troubled  in  mind  have  a  divine  warrant  for  coining 
to  Christ ;  for  God  has  commanded  them  to  believe  in  his  Son, 
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Jesus  Chriflt,  and  the  Sayiour  calls  them.  And  that  therefore  it  is 
the  duty  of  sinners  to  come  to  the  Saviour  immediately,  freelj, 
and  cordially. 

These  doctrines  should  be  dwelt  upon,  as  they  constitnte  l&e 
glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

I  proceed  now  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pastor, 

4th.  To  visit  those  whom  he  knows  to  mourn  in  2!i(m. 

By  the  mourners /in  Zion,  I  underetand  the  godly  persons  who. 
without  being  sick  in  body  or  afflicted  in  their  &milies,  are, 
through  religious  declension,  weakness  of  &xt\  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, and  a  gloomy  habit  of  mind,  brought  into  spiritual  troubles 
and  shaken  in  their  hope  of  salvation.  I  need  not  observe,  that 
there  are  such  in  the  churches.  The  regenerate  are  in  a  state  of 
conflict  with  sin  and  Satan;  there  is  a  foe  in  their  own  bosoms; 
and  this  enemy  sometimes  prevails  to  such  a  degree  as  to  involve 
them  in  darkness  and  fear,  and  to  cozistrain  them  to  go  "  monniing 
under  the  sun."  Indeed,  the  godly  are  sometimes  in  a  mental  cpn- 
dition  which  is  marked  by  all  the  distresses  and  alarming  apfu^e- 
hensions  of  future  damnation  which  the  awakened  experience. 

Admitting  then  that  the  pious  may  be  sorely  wounded  and  oast 
down  in  spirit,  they  are  to  be  the  objects  of  the  attention  and  care 
of  pastors;  for  the  ''Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls"  has 
given  to  his  servants  this  charge:  "Feed  my  sheep;  feed  xaj 
lambs."     "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God," 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the  various  cases 
of  those  who  mourn  in  Zion.  Let  it  suffice  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  ones. 

(1.)  A  pious  mind  may  be  met  with,  not  a  little  agitaied  by  the 
reflection,  that  it  has  never  felt  the  comforts  and  joys  which  others 
speak  of^  and  may  hence  conclude  that  it  is  still  unrenewed  and 
graceless. 

i.  Let  the  pastor,  in  his  visit,  teach  tii^t  such  a  conclusion  is. not 
warranted  by  the  divine  Word;  for  comforts  and  joys  are  Aot 
made  to  be  the  evidences  of  conversion  to. God;  but  repentance, 
&ith,  love,  etc*  Then,  too,  there  are  degrees  in  faith :  a  faith  may 
be  so  weak  as  to  have  little  comfort  and  joy,  while  many  doubts 
of  a  personal  interest  in  Christ  may  stand  connected  with  it  "  O 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?" 

ii  Let  the  pastor  urge  the  acquisition  of  an  abiding  peace  of 
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mind,  by  tbe  exerciflfe  of  fiuth  in  the  pionuses :  by  living  near  to 
Godf  and  being  active  in  his  service. 

(2.)  Another  pipns  mind,  that,  on  being  converted,  experienced 
great  comfort,  transporting  joy,  and  fervent  love,  may  complain 
that  it  enjoys  those  feelings  no  more;  and  therefore  not  only 
mourns,  but  fears  that  it  has  lost  the  spirit  of  religion. 

i.  This,  we  remark,  is  no  uncommon  case  in  the  churches. 
Hence  those  who  are  unrenewed  in  mind  will  sometimes,  adopt 
the  very  language  of  this  complaint,  in  order  to  be  thought  Chris- 
tians. They  wiU  speak  of  comforts  and  joys  which  they  have 
never  had,  or  which  they  have  given  to  themselves^  without  any 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  pastor  has  need,  therefore,  of  dis- 
criminating here  between  persons  and  characters. 

ii.  But  admitting  the  person  complaining  to  exhibit  satisfactory 
evidence  of  true  piety,  then  the  pastor  may  attempt  to  administer 
consolation,  by  teaching  the  following  doctrines,  viz : 

The  degree  of  comfort  and  joy  which,  on  conversicm,  some  expe- 
rience, is  rendered  greater  by  the  circumstance  that  they  were  just 
before  in  deep  distress,  regarding  themselves  as  for  ever  lost  in 
darkness,  not  perceiving  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  When  therefore  the  Spirit  of  Ood  enlightened  them  to 
*'see  the  King  in  his  beauty,"  and  mad^  them  willing  to  embrace 
him,  and  conscious  that  they  were  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  the 
transition  was  such  as,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  to  fill  them  with  wonder,  delight^  and  joy.  Now,  as  such  a 
believer  can  never  place  himself  again  in  exactly  the  same  state  in 
which  he  was  "  before  and  when  he  first  believed,"  so  he  can  never 
again  experience  in  the  same  way  his  first  comforts  and  joys. 
This  ought  to  be  carefully  noted,  and  it  ought  to  be  inculcated  by 
the  pastor,  that  the  want  of  those  first  joys  now  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  a  loss  of  religion  or  of  the  Divine  favor. 

iii.  But  whilst  this  error  of  the  pious  mind  is  to  be  corrected, 
the  pastor  should  exhort  that  mind  to  return  to  its  first  love  by 
mourning  over  its  past  neglects,  and  its  misimprovements  of  grace 
received ;  by  realizing  the  excellences  of  the  Saviour,  which  are 
still  the  same,  and  by  comprehending  his  love,  which  is  unchange- 
able. 

iv.  The  pastor  should  press  such  a  mourning  Christian  to  render 
his  present  love  more  productive  of  good  than  even  his  first  love 
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was :  for  usually  the  first  love  of  a  convert  Expends  itself  in  ex- 
tolling the  Saviour,  and  in  talking  of  the  won<ier8  of  his  love  and 
grace  in  saving  us :  but  our  present  love  may  be  rendered  much 
more  productive  of  benefits  to  the  Church  and  to  the  souls  of  men, 
by  active  services  for  God;  doing  more  for  the  promotion  of  his 
glory,  by  increasing  usefulness  in  his  kingdom. 

Such  a  course,  it  should  be  preached,  would  give  us  more  of  the 
presence  of  heaven,  and  brighten  our  evidences  of  grace ;  for  to 
him  that  puts  out  his  talents  to  usury,  more  shall  be  given. 
"  Occupy  till  I  come."  "  Put  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  light" 

(3,)  But  another  pious  mind  may  be  troubled  by  the  thoughts 
that  all  its  comforts  in  religion  are  so  short-lived;  that  its  happy 
seasons  last  but  a  little  while ;  and  hence  may  conclude,  that  it  has 
never  been  renewed  by  divine  grace. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  some  Christians  have  short-lived 
comforts ;  they  scarcely  entertain  a  comfortable  hope  before  it  is 
broken  by  suspecting  that  it  may  not  be  a  right  hope,  and  that 
all  of  religion  in  the  soul  may  be  wrong.  Under  these  sui^idons, 
they  go  mourning  and  enervated  on  their  pilgrimage.  Should 
such  a  case  present  itself  to  the  pastor,  he  must  in  express  terms, 
first,  condemn  that  suspicious  habit  of  the  mind,  as  being  both 
sinful  and  unreasonable ;  death  to  all  growth  in  grace :  and  call 
to  repentance  on  account  of  this  sin  as  cherished.  Second,  he 
must  enjoin  a  serious  review  of  past  experience,  to  ascertain 
whether  repentance  and  faith  have  been  exercised ;  and  fervent 
prayer  for  more  stability  of  mind  and  a  more  dutiful  confidence 
in  God.  If  the  mind  of  the  believer  chooses  to  be  constantly  sus- 
pecting its  own  principles  of  action,  it  must  be  satisfied  with  short- 
lived comforts ;  but  it  should  aim  at  a  better  habit  of  feeling,  a 
nobler  walk  with  God. 

(4.)  Another  pious  mind  may  have  dedined  in  gracSj  become 
first  careless,  then  cold  in-  prayer,  then  far  removed  from  God,  and 
at  length  alarmed. at  its  own  state,  and  asking  for  some  consola- 
tion. In  conversing  with  such  a  Christian,  the  pastor  must  be 
fidthful  to  his  divine  Master ;  he  must  attempt  to  give  no  comfort 
to  the  declining  Christian,  but  explicitly  teach  that,  in  a  state  of 
religious  declension,  all  past  evidences  of  conversion  are  to  be 
justly  suspected.    He  must  call  to  repentance  for  such  wander^ 
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ings  aad  backslidings  from  God.  He  must  exhibit  the  unhappi- 
ness  and  dagger  of  such  a  state ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  preadii 
that  God  will  be  gracious  to  his  penitent  and  returning  people ; 
that  he  will  heal  their  backslidings  and  love  them  freelj.  The 
graciousness  of  the  Saviour  to  Peter  after  "he  had  gone  out  and 
wept  bitterly,"  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  methods  of  divine 
grace  towards  the  pious  who  return  from  their  declensions. 

And  it  must  be  preached,  too,  that  concern  of  mind  on  finding 
ourselves  in  a  declining  state,  is  an  evidence  that  the  principle  of 
divine  life,  ^*  the  root  of  the  matter,"  is  in  us. 

(5.)  But  a  godly  person  may  be  a  mourner  in  Zion,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  exposed  to  strange  and  violent  temptations  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  mind.  He  may  find  his  mind  disturbed  continu- 
ally, and  to  his  great  affliction,  by  wicked  and  by  atheistical 
thoughts.  In  prayer,  and  whithersoever  he  goes,  such  questions 
as  these  may  press  into  his  meditations:  "  What  if  the  Scriptures 
be  not  true?  Perhaps  there  is  no  God,  no  providence,  no  future 
state  t  Perhaps  religion  is  all  a  delusion  I "  And  though  he  tries 
to  shake  off  such  thoughts,  they  will  return  and  harass  him. 
How  is  the  pastor  to  treat  a  case  of  this  kind  ?    We  answer, 

i.  This  trial  may  be  regaided  by  the  pastor  as  a  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  one.  How  fer  the  agency  of  the  tempter  may  be 
concerned  in  it,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  yet  we  consider  it  to  be  one 
of  the  "  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one." 

ii.  The  pastor  must  delight  to  show  that  such  thoughts  are  un- 
welcome,  afflicting,  and  hateful  to  the  Christian  himself,  causing 
him  distress  and  mourning ;  and  therefore  that  they  cannot  be  an 
element  of  character,  nor  form  our  state  before  God.  Here  then 
is  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  troubled  mind. 

iii.  To  be  delivered  from  such  thoughts,  prayer,  reading,  and 
occupying  the  mind  with  important  subjects  of  meditation  must 
be  recommended;  and  especially  must  the  afflicted  Christian 
answer  the  tempter  in  his  own  way,  by  asking  aj^  quickly  and  as 
often,  "  What  if  there  be  a  God,  glorious  in  holiness ;  a  future 
state  and  a  future  judgment?  What  if  the  Scriptures  be  true? 
*  Where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ?' "  This  is  hold- 
ing up  the  shield  of  faith  in  our  defense. 

iv.  Let  the  distressed  Christian  oocupy  his  ndnd  in  duty,  and 
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this  trial  wiU  soon  pass  away.     ^If  ye  will  do  mj  wflly  ye  ahall 
know  my  .doctrine,"  said  the  Sayidnr,  **  whether  it  be  of  God." 

I  shall  here  stop  in  the  enumeration  of  those  various  trials  of 
faith  which  cause  mourning  in  Zion.  Various  other  oases  might 
be  adduced,  but  those  above  mentioned  will  be  sufficient  for  the  * 

direction  of  the  pastor,  as  those  do  involve  the  principles  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  all  the  others. 

I  shall  add,  that  modern  sermons  and.  writings  are  c^- little  use 
to  the  afflicted  in  Zion ;  and  therefore  the  pastor  should  furnish 
himself  with  better  books,  and  recommend,  among  others,  Sibs'  . 
Bruised  Beed,  Priestley's  Looking*Glass,  Bomei^ae's  life  of  Faith, 
Pike  and  Hay  ward's  Cases  of  Conscience,  and  other  valuable  works, 
such  as  Newton's  and  Eutherford's  Letters. 

I  have  now  done  with  visits  rendered  incumbent  on  the  pastor 
by  a  special  providence,  and  shall  proceed  in  the  next  pls^  to 
speak  of, 

n.  Visits  by  the  pastor  which  are  designed  to  promote  religioB, 
but  are  not  required  by  any  special  providence,  and  therefore  are 
voluntary^  if  I  may  so  express  it,  on  his  part 

Every  &ithftil  pastor  will,  accordii^  to  his  lesiure,  from  more 
direct  calls  engage  in  this  duty.  The  young  minister  will  have 
less,  the  older  will  have  more  leisure  for  this  work.  He  will  visit 
individuals  of  various  character  and  sentimiants ;  trying  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  the  ii*religious  to  eternal  things,  and  giving  aid  to 
those  who  have  believed  through  grace ;  stirring  up  one  and  another 
to  be  more  engaged  in  securing  heaven  £ox  themselves,  and  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness*  In  these  visitSi 
much  will  depend  on  address  and  talent  for  religious  conversation. 
A  pastor  may  be  very  zealous^  and  as  he  movea.  along,  be  may  call 
every  one  to  repentance,  and  boldly  tell  sinners  **  that  they  are 
going  to  hell,"  and  yet  do  very  little  good.  But  the  pastor  who  is 
more  intent  on  doing  good  than  on  showing  himself,  and  who  has 
knowledge  of  Jiuman  nature,  will  seek  to  be  well  informed,  to 
time  his  observations  w^ll,  to  be  prudent  and  affectionate  in  his 
address. 

To  pass  happily  from  common  topics  of  discourse,  to  religion, 
requires*  a  special  talent.  This  talent  was  displayed  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  during  his  abode  withmen,  and  should  be  cultivated 
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by  his  servants.  For  the  improvement  of  it,  a  disposition  to  turn 
&vefy  thing  we  see  aild  hear  id  some  spiritual  benefit,  and  the 
reading  of  such  works  as  "Havel's  Husbandry  and  Navigation," 
will  be  subsidiary. 

It  remains  that  on  the  branch  of  pastoral  visitations  I  should 
speak,  in  the  third  place, 

III.  Of  visits  which  are  purely  social  and  civil  I  remark,  that 
such  visits  should  be  paid  by  pastors  as  often  bs  they  can  find 
leisure :  the  reasons  are  numerous. 

(1.)  Social  visits  promote  intimacy  and  firiendship.  People  in 
comfortable  circumstances  love  to  entertain  their  pastor  at  their 
own  houses.  They  consider  his  visits  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
them ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  esteem  for  him,  will  be  their 
readiness  to  attend  upon  his  ministrations. 

(2.)  Social  visits  give  to.  persons  more  knowledge  of  their  pas- 
tor: they  come  to  regard  him  not  only  as  a  religious  teacher,  but 
as  a  friend  to  their  families;  they  begin  to  place  confidence  in 
him ;  to  speak  to  him  more  freely,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
welfare  also. 

(3.)  Social  visits  afford  to  the  people  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain that  their  pastor  is  a  well-informed  man.  He  may  be  well  read 
in  theology,  and  he  may  preach  instructive  sermons ;  but  sermons, 
the  common  people  say,  may  be  taken  out  of  books,  and  they 
know  that  ministers  have  studied  theology.  Still  they  desire 
other  evidence  of  a  well-furnished  mind,  and  such  evidence  they 
can  obtain  on  occasion  of  social  visits.  They  want  to  know  the 
temper  and  turn  of  their  pastor,  which  is  but  seldom  displayed 
from  the  pulpit  or  in  conversation  purely  religious. 
.  (4.)  Social  visits  afford  the  pastor  an  opportunity  to  give  infor- 
mation, such  as  his  better  education  and  more  extensive  reading 
enable  him  to  give,  on  an  infinite  variety  of  topics ;  some  of  which 
tend  to  elevate,  the  common  understanding^  while  others  throw 
some  light  upon  the  Bible. 

(5.)  But  social  visits  are  more  particularly  useful,  as  adminis- 
tering to  the  pastor's  increase  of  knowledge.  He  is  called  to 
minister  among  men,  and  to  live  with  them.  The  ravens  are  not 
to  feed  him ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  his  comfort  that  he  should 
know  something  of  the  world,  its  passing  events  and  various  em- 
ployments.    For  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge,  social  visita- 
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tioB  is  the  pastor' 8  school  Letting  the  private  aJBEsdis  of  fondlies 
alone,  and  discx>untenancing  all  gossiping^  he  should  otherwise  be 
willing  to  learn  something  firom  professional  men,  j&om  the  fSumer 
and  from  the  mechanic.  He  should  tax  every  person  for  a  con- 
tribution to  his  growing  sum  of  knowledge,  and  gather  good  firuit 
from  every  tree  within  his  reach. 

Most  certainly  the  pastor  who  will  talk  only  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  concern  himself  with  nothing  but  what  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  his  ministerial  work,  will  find  himself  less  informed, 
less  useful,  and  less  influential  than  others. 

But  while  social  visits  are  also  to  be  recommended  as  affording 
seasons  of  relaxation  to  the  pastor,  and  thereby  promoting  his 
health  and  animal  spirits,  two  evils  in  relation  to  this  duty  are  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  First  These  social  visits  must  not  be  too 
frequent;  they  must  not  interrupt  study  and  other  serious  em- 
ployments. Some  ministers  are  too  much  aloi\g  the  road  and  too 
little  in  their  study.  They  find  it  most  pleasant  to  pay  a  social 
visit,  and  most  irksome  to  write  a  sermon;  and  as  social  visits 
serve  to  render  them  more  popular,  they  indulge  themselves  ex- 
travagantly in  this  agreeable  employment  And,  Second.  These 
social  visits  must  not  be  void  of  the  soli  of  religion.  The  pastor 
must  still  be  intent  on  his  Master's  business.  Whatever  be  the 
topics  of  conversation  in  the  main,  he  must  not  conclude  such  a 
visit  without  leading  the  thoughts  of  those  around  him  to  some 
profitable  religious  reflection.  If  asked  to  conclude  his  visit  with 
prayer,  he  should  rejoice  to  do  it.  He  should,  if  even  unasked, 
pr9pose  prayer,  provided  circumstances  suit  Of  this  he  is  to 
judge. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  duty  of  pastoral  visitations,  and  must 
next  direct  your  attention  to  another  pastoral  duty  connected 
therewith,  viz : 

THE  DUTT  OF  PASTOBAL  EXKRTIOif  IN  A  TIME  OP  RELIGIOITS 

DECLENSION. 

I  need  not  observe  to  you,  that  religion  will  sometimes  decline 
in  Churches,  Such  declensions  occurred  in  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church ;  and  ecclesiastical  histories  testify,  that  every  where  in  tbe 
Christian  Church,  and  very  early  in  some  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  declensions  have  existed.    Indeed,  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  or 
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the  Papal  religious  structure,  is  the  ofi&pring  of  such  departure 
&OQI  the  spirit  and  the  doctrines  of  true  religion  I  Mark  the 
present  state  of  Germany,  the  yerj  cradle  of  the  Befonoation ; 
"  how  is  the  fine  gold  become  dim !'' 

The  causes  of  such  declensions  are  various,  and  cannot  here  be 
particularly  enumerated.  Let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  some  de- 
clensions are  to  be  traced  up  to  the  gospel  ministry ;  for  a  fSuihAil 
ministry  will  excite  i^;ainst  the  Church  the  persecutions  of  the 
world ;  but  an  unfSEdthful  ministry  will  produce  internal  deden 
sions  in  the  Church  itsel£ 

I.  Ministers  are  the  causes  of  declension, 

1.  When  they  depart  from  sound  doctrine  to  please  the  world ; 
yielding  up  one  divine  truth  after  another  to  gratify  the  irreligious 
sentiments  of  the  great  and  fashionable,  and  to  conform  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age.  In  some  places,  this  departure 
from  sound  doctrine,  as  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  will  be 
concealed  under  the  mantle  of  high  religioxus  excitements,  creating 
wonderful  zeal,  and  rushing  into  &naticism,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
early  history  of  Monachism,  with  its  imposing  self-denials  and 
multiplied  mortifications  of  the  flesh.  In  other  places  truth  will 
be  abandoned,  to  conciliate  its  enemies,  and  to  form  a  peace,  and 
greater  union  of  nominal  Christians  in  the  visible  Church ;  to 
acquire  more  proselytes,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  a  great  multi 
tude ;  for  where  is  the  minister  who,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  can 
bear  to  stand  alone  in  the  defense  of  the  truth  ? 

But^  with  whatever  show  of  religion  the  departure  from  the 
truth  may  be  attended,  declension  in  religion  is  the  natural  and 
inevitable  result.  Excitements  will  pass  away ;  but  error,  when 
believed,  will  influence  temper  and  conduct,  and  lead  to  greater 
errors.  The  Reformed  ministry  in  France  began  by  little  depart- 
ures from  sound  doctrine;  presently  a  number  began  to  think 
that  they  might  fraternize  with  the  Papists,  the  difference  in  essen- 
tials being  small ;  and  at  length  a  Reformed  Church  hardly  existed. 
So  it  has  been  and  so  it  will  be  in  every  country  under  heaven. 
For  the  Spirit  of  truth  operates  by  the  truth. 

2.  Again,  ministers  are  the  causes  of  religious  declension,  by 
conforming  too  much  in  their  habits  of  life  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  living  carelessly,  exhibiting  little  seriousness  in  their  tern- 
pers,  and  little  piety  in  their  walk ;  delighting  in  merry  company, 
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and  in  dimng  and  other  parties,  fix>tn  which  religion  is  excluded, 
and  by  which  intemperance  and  dissipation  are  promoted. 

8.  Once  again,  nmusfc^n  are  the  canses  of  dedension,  b77>reach 
ing  un/aithfitUy,  though  they  preach  the  tratk ;  "  healing,  saith 
God,  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly;  crying,  Peace,  peace, 
where  there  is  no  peace;"  treating  the  troubles  of  the  heart  as 
signs  of  a  disordered  mind;  insisting  only  upon  a  form  of  godli- 
ness, and  diahking  its  power  in  the  soul ;  fllHng  their  sermons 
either  with  arguments  in  defense  of  general  Christianity,  or  a 
morbid  sentimentalism,  instead  of  coming  home  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  sinners,  and  exhibiting  Christ  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  the  damnation  of  helL 

4.  Ministers  promote  religious  declensions  by  a  tteaeherous  use 
of  the  other  key  of'  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  viz :  Christian  difr 
oipline;  they  admit  every  one  who  applies  into  the  fall  <5ommti- 
nion  of  the  Church;  profane  the  sacraments,  and  leave  careless  pro- 
fessors uncorrected  by  warning  and  discipline,  to  di^race  the 
name  of  religion.    Most  declensions  begin  with  ministers. 

But  ministers  may  be  correct  and  fai&ful,  and  declensions 
may  still  occur,  through  the  increasing  depravities  of  the  people. 
Moses  was  faithful  in  all  God's  house,  yet  religion  declined  in  that 
generation  whom  he  served.  Elijah  was  preeminent  in  labor  and 
in  zeal,  yet  depravity  like  a  tc^rent  swept  the  minds  of  the  Israel- 
ites away  from  God. 

n.  Here  again,  when  declensions  originate  with  Ae  p^(^^  the 
cause?  are  various  at  various  times;  and  it  would  require  a  series 
of  lectures  to  exhibit  them  fully.  Let  me  observe,  that  the  people 
are  composed  of  two  classes,  viz :  communicants  and  non-commtx- 
nicants. 

1.  The  professors  in  fall  communion  are  those  who  sometiziieB 
administer  greatly,  hy  their  $lotk^  prtckj  and  toorldlmessyto  iedidn- 
sion  from  God. 

(1.)  They  neglect  prayer  and  watchfulness. 

(2.)  They  become  absorbed  in  their  worldly  interests;  are  intent 
to  a  sinful  degree  on  money-making,  speculation,  and  the  increase 
of  wealth.  High  markets  and  prosperous  circumstances  affect 
deeply  and  unhappily  their  spiritual  state,  disposing  them  either 
to  fashionable  life  or  to  avarice,  rendering  them  more  ambitious  to 
elevate  their  families  than  to  acquire  fresh  evidences  of  their  peace 
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with  Qod.  Aooordinglj,  lliey  become  careless  in  their  wftlk,  cold 
in  their  affections,  decline  themselyes,  and  help  on  declension  in 
the  churches. 

(8.)  Professors  sotdetimes  yield  to  the  inflnence^  <^-<an  uneon^ 
verted  aristocracy  in  the  church  and  congregation.  They  have 
not  fortitude  to  iinthstand  the  influence  of  the  great  in  society, 
who  have  favors,  and  offices,  and  smiles  to  bestow ;  and  who, 
while  they  contribute  their  moneys  to  the  support  of  religious 
institutions,  still  act  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  by 
which  they  are  actuated.  These  men  sometimes  bend  profes- 
sors of  ngligion  to  their  authority  and  wishes,  become  masters 
in  a  congregation,  and  of  course  religion  declines. 

I  recollect  an  instance  of  this  weakness  in  one  who  was  an  elder 
in  my  church.  No  professor  was  so  loud  in  exclahning  at  home 
against  the  u^  of  notes  by  ministers  as  this  man.  As  this  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  in  practice  to  myself,  who  preached  without 
notes,  I  often  defended  notes,  on  the  ground  that  some  servants 
of  Christ  could  preach  better  with  notes  than  without,  though  I 
wished  the  general  practice  of  the  Church  to  be  such  as  it  then  was. 

This  elder,  as  a  delegate,  went  with  me  to  the  Gfeneral  Synod ; 
a  Synod  which  happened'  to  comprehend  a  few  great  and  powerful 
lay  elders  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  in  which  the  practice  of 
using  notes  was  discussed.  On  taking  the  question,  the  elder  with 
me  voted  in  &vor  of  notes ;  and  when  we  were  returning  home, 
I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his  vote,  to  which  he  replied,  that  he 
did  not  like  to  differ  from  those  great  men.  I  observed,  that  if 
we  should  be  persecuted  on  account  of  our  feith,  as  persecution 
was  usually  set  on  foot  by  the  great  men  of  this  world,  I  hoped 
he  would  not  bow  to  their  influence.  This  elder  afterwards  rather 
declined  than  improved  in  religion. 

(4.)  Professors  also  promote  reli^ous  declensions  by  becoming 
warm  political  partisans,  and  entering  deeply  into  political  con- 
flicts. 

(6.)  And  let  me  add,  that  professors  may,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  engage  in  the  various  benevolent  operations  of  the 
day,  also  administer  to  religious  declensions.  This  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  those  who  do  not  reflect  deeply.  Yet  it  is  a  fact, 
that  thousands  of  professors  make  the  ardor  in  promoting  good 
operations  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world,  a  substitute  for  vititl 
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I^ligion,  and  roll  these  things  over  and  over  in  their  thoughts,  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  fidth  in  Christ  which  justifies  without  works 
in  our  personal  pardon.  Hence  there  is  already  in  the  American 
churches  a  complaint  that  professors  are  so  deficient  in  deep  per- 
sonal pietj  and  Christian  experience.  Certain  it  is,  few  tell  us 
how  they  came  to  Christ ;  tl^ej  seem  to  have  had  a  broad  waj 
and  easy  travelling. 

2.  But  declensions  in  religion  may  be  produced  by  a  general 
corruption  of  the  people^  apart,  in  the  first  instance,  from  professors 
of  religion.  There  are  times  when,  through  the  agency  of  the 
rich,  great,  and  fashionable,  "  iniquity  abounds  f "  the  young  break 
through  the  restraints  of  education,  the  laws  of  God  are  disre- 
garded, godliness  is  reviled,  vicious  pleasures  are  pursued,  men 
live  wholly  to  themselves,  and  puU  sin  as  with  a  cart-rope.  Amid 
this  abounding  iniquity,  "  the  love  of  many  professors  of  religion 
waxes  cold*" 

8.  I  shall  only  add,  that  there  are  eoctraordtnary  events  which 
operate  to  produce  declensions  in  religion :  such  as  war  in  a  coun- 
try, violent  disputes  among  Christian  sects,  parties  in  a  congrega- 
tion formed  by  family  feuds,  and  quarrels  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Word ;  and  lastly,  fanaticism,  and  errors  which  spring  from 
religious  excitements,  and  inflict  deep  wounds  on  religion. 

III.  Admitting,  now,  one  or  more  of  these  causes  to  have  pro- 
duced a  lamentable  declension  in  religion,  in  a  congregation  under 
the  care  of  a  pastor,  the  question  arises,  How  is  he  to  apt  in  this 
sad  state  of  things? 

Every  one  who  knows  under  what  solemn  responsibilities  minis- 
ters of  Christ  act,  will  immediately  reply,  that  the  Christian  pastor 
is  bound  to  use  uncommon  exertions  to  check  the  progress  of  such 
religious  declension,  to  counteract  it  by  all  means,  and  to  revive 
truth  and  godliness.  How  can  he  be  faithful  to  his  God,  and 
remain  inactive  in  circumstances  so  injurious  to  the  Divine  name 
and  honor?  How  can  he  love  his  Saviour,  and  be  indifferent  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom?  How  can  he  pity  lost  sinners, 
and  yet  leave  them  amid  the  snares  of  the  destroyer? 

It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Evangelical  Pastor  to  be  alert  and 
laborious  when  religion  declines.  He  is  called  to  mourn  over  it, 
to  examine  into  its  causes,  and  to  use  every  proper  means  to  obtain 
a  revival  of  Gt)d's  work  with  power.     I  here  suggest, 
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1.  If  on  examination  he  finds  that  hia  own  neglect,  carelessness, 
and  conformity  to  the  world,  have  contributed  to  the  declension  of 
religion,  he  should  be  alarmed,  repent,  reform  instantly,  for  there 
is  a  dreadful  woe  impending  on  the  unfaithful  shepherd.  He 
should  be  much  engaged  in  secret  prayer,  and  determine  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  to  bring  both  his  mental  powers  and  his  holy  exam- 
ple into  the  service  of  the  gospel. 

But  is  it  proper  that  a  minister  shall  appear  before  the  whole 
congregation,  and  confess  his  faults?  No,  by  no  means.  The 
public  worship  of  God  is  social,  and  not  the  place  nor  time  for 
private  confessions.  In  this  act  there  is  a  show  of  humility,  but 
very  little  religion.  A  minister  has  opportunities  enough  in  pri- 
vate conversations  to  speak  of  and  deplore  his  own  past  negli- 
gence ;  but  his  best  confessions  will  be  made  by  moiftning  before 
God  in  secret,  and  putting  on  the  armor  of  light  in  public. 

Let  him  no  longer  handle  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully,  nor 
depart  from  the  truth  to  please  men.  Let  him  tell  sinners  their 
danger,  call  them  to  repentance,  and  point  them  to  the  Saviour  as 
the  only  covert  from  the  storm,  and  every  eye  and  ear  will  soon 
perceive  the  change  which  divine  grace  has  wrought  in  him. 

2.  Should  the  pastor  trace  the  declension  either  to  professors 
of  religion,  or  to  the  corruption  of  morals  in  the  people^  he  must 
endeavor  to  counteract  and  remove  it,  by  private  exhortation  and 
admonition,  by  his  public  preachings,  by  praying  societies,  and 
benevolent  exertions.  Affectionately,  but  faithfully,  should  he 
admonish  lax  professors,  and  exhort  them  to  rise  and  trim  their 
lamps,  otherwise  they  must  fall  under  the  denomination  of  '*  foolish 
virgins ;".  loudly  should  he  call  them  to  work  for  God,  to  maintain 
a  conversation  such  as  becometh  the  gospel,  to  show  their  love  for 
the  Saviour  and  his  cause,  and  to  acquire  evidence  of  their  peace 
with  God. 

Distinctly  should  he  state  their  own  sins,  and  the  prevailing 
vices  in  th6  congregation  which  are  the  sources  of  the  evil. 

8.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  principal  means  in  the  hand  of  the 
pastor  to  effect  a  reformation  and  revival,  is  (he  public  and  faithfid 
preaching  of  the  Word.  But  here  wisdom  must  be  united  with 
zeal,  patience  with  labor.  It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  the  pre- 
vailing vices,  and  scold  the  profane  swearers,  drunkards,  game- 
sters, and  other  sinners,  and  even  to  produce  a  little  reformation, 
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vithont  soy  radical  healing  of  the  declension.  I^e  pastor  must 
go  deeper  for  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  in  the  ay^rsioa.  of  the 
human  heart  to  Qod,  and  itef  disregard  of  the  obligations  of  reli- 
gion, and  its  love  of  sin.  The  principal  subjects  of,  his  di^courses^ 
in  a  time  of  declension,  must  therefore  be, 

(1.)  God ;  his  right  to  rule ;  his  right  to  our  supreme  Ipye  and 
services ;  his  right  to  condemn  and  punish  the  impenitent, 

(2.)  The  cerUdnty  and  awfulness  of  such  punishment,,  as  it  is 
expressly  declared  in  Scripture. 

(S.)  The  danger  of  the  sinner,  and  the  wiqlcedi^esa  of  his  hearL 

(4.)  The  necessity  of  immediate  r^epentance,  and, 

(5.)  Embracing  the  gospel  offer. 

(6.)  The  love  of  Christ  for  lost  sinners. 

(7.)  The  necessity  of  holiness  4»  the  .enjoymemt  of  heayen. 

(8.)  The  excuses  of  sinners. 

(9.)  And  the  misery  of  the  damned. 

On  these  important  subjects  the  pastor  should  dwell  with  all  the. 
talent  with  which  he  is  endowed ;  being  more  intent  to  preach 
solemnly,  forcibly,  and  searchingly,  than  frequently.  Indeed,  in 
a  time  of  religious  declension,  more  pains  should  be  bestowed  on 
sermons;  they  should  be  such  as  to  attract  attention  by  fyery 
good  quality  of  a  pulpit  discourse,  and  to  bring  people  to  the  place 
of  worship. 

4  But  as  an  additional  important  means  in  promoting  leyiyal^ 
the  pastor  should  collect  the  pious  into  praying  societies.  ''  God 
will  be  inquired  oi^"  and  prayer  is  powerful.  In  such  associations 
the  godly  should  be  directed  to  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  gnuce  and 
supplication  particularly,  and  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  Church.  So  also,  should  any  sinner  be 
impressed  and  awakened,  the  &ct  shcmld  not  be  concealed,  but 
spoken  of  with  thanks  and  rejoicing;  ''for  the  angels  rejoice  in 
heaven  over  the  sinner  that  repenteth ;"  and  the  knowledge  that 
one  thoughtless  sinner  is  awakened  is  often  blessed  by  the  Spirit 
to  render  another  more  thoughtful  of  his  eternal  condition. 

6.  In  aid  of  his  efforts  in  promoting  a  remval  cfreligicn^  the  pad- 
tor  should  recommend  strongly,  when  he  cannot  be  present  with 
a  praying  society,  that  such  sermons  as  the  "  Yillc^e  Sermons," 
Davies'  and  the  Lyme  Street  Sermons,  and  Baxter's  ''Call  te 
the  Unconverted,"  ehojtdd  be  read.    These  works  are  highly  instruct- 
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ire,  and  have  been  ixurtromental  in  enlightening  and  awakening 
thottoands,  Many  segrmons  now  pnblished  are  a  WTetcked  subsfci- 
tnte  lor  Uiose  Taluable  productions. 

Here  a  question  may  be  asked :  "  Should  a  protracted  meeting  be 
held,  in  order  to  check  declensions  and  promote  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion ?"  The  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  on  whai  is  meaM 
by  a  protracted  meeting ;  for  such  a  meeting  may  be  good  or  evil, 
aecording  to  the  doctxines  preached  and  the  measures  adopted. 

I  remarkj  then,  that  to.  call  to  his  aid,  and  hold  subordinate  to 
his  diiection,  the  efforts  in  preaching  and  praying  of  several  of  his 
brother  pastors,  sound  in  the.  faith,  and  judicious  in  their  treatment 
of  awakened  sinners,  during  two  or  three  consecutive  days,  may 
be  done  by  the  pastor,  and  be  highly  useful,  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  religion:  for,  first,  it  is  scriptural,  several  apostles 
having  acted  together  at  times,  in  the  primitive  Church ;  second, 
it  exhilHts  a  combination  of  strength,  a  concert  of  action,  and  inti* 
mates  that  the  evil  to  be  counteracted  is  greaij  and  that  the  work 
to  be  done  is  xmportanL  Declensions  in  religion  are  wrought  by 
combinationB.  Wickedness  advances  through  associations.  Hence 
wiion  in  religious  efforts  is  to  be.  recommended,  and  is  productive 
of  good 

The  Spirit  of  God  has  furnished  various  ministers  with  various 
prominent  gifts*  They  are  not  all  equally  "  sons  of  consolation," 
nor  equally  "  sons  of  thunder."  Now,  at  a  protracted  meeting, 
those  various  gifteare  brou^t  into  operation  upon  various^nunds, 
and  may  therefore  have  an  influence  more  extensively  benefidaL 
Their  employment  in  this  manner  is  like  increasing  the  length  of 
a  seine^  with  the  probability  of  enclosing  more  fish. 

But  every  good  thing  may  be  abused,  and  the  Devil  may  be 
converted,  in  certain  aspects,  ''  into  an  angel  of  light"  So,  what 
is  excellent  in  a  well-regulated  protracted  meeting,  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  structure  of  error,  fanaticism,  and  ultimately,  of 
deeper  declension  in  religion. 

Every  kind  of  protracted  meeting,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. Some  are  fraught  with  great  evils ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  meetings  at  which  regular  agents  in  creating  certain  excite- 
ments are  employed,  and  to  whose  agency,  to  the  exclusion  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  pastor,  the  congregation  is  committed  Such  meetings  as 
derive  Iheir  principal  aliment  from  false  teachers  and  false  doc^ 
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trine ;  such  as,  in  order  to  secure  fkme  by  tie  number  of  new  con- 
yerts,  and  to  impose  upon  a  credulous  public,  break  down  the  guards 
wbich  the  Church,  from  experience,  has  set  up  against  ignorance 
and  an  excited  imagination,  and  for  the  trial  of  the  heart ;  resolv- 
ing the  whole  matter  of  conversion  and  admission  into  an  affirm- 
ative answer  to  such  general  questions  as  these,  (an  answer  which 
hordes  of  poor  deluded  Catholics  are  prepared  every  day  to  give 
to  their  priests:)  "  Do  you  submit  to  God?  Will  you  submit  now, 
or  be  damned  for  ever?  Have  you  a  comfortable  hope?"  Such 
meetings,  in  a  word,  as  exhibit  the  art  of  man,  in  place  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  substitute  slavish  fear  for  faith,  and 
leave  the  awakened  like  cakes  half  turned ;  calling  women  to  pray 
pubhcly,  and  making  the  boldest  hypocrites  the  prominent  men  in 
the  Church. 

Let  the  pastor,  at  every  risk,  (even  if  he  be  persecuted  unto 
death,)  set  kisfaoe  against  such  meetings.  Their  commencement  may 
be  imposing,  but  their  end  is  always  injurious  to  truth  and  godli- 
ness. 

6.  It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  pastor  may  in  no  small 
degree  promote  religion  when  it  languishes,  by  engaging  his  peo- 
ple in  aiding  the  missionary  cause,  (of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,) 
in  circulatin'g  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  scattering  tracts  of  a  reli- 
gious character,  and  in  furthering  the  progress  of  temperance. 

The  best  societies  may  be  perverted  to  eilect  wrong  ends.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  more  people  work  in  a  good  cause,  the  less 
aflFection  will  they  display  for  its  opposite.  By  contributing  to 
the  building  of  tabernacles,  they  are  kept  firom  idolatry. 


LECTURE    XXXV. 


PASTORAL   DUTISS--THE  SUBJECT  CONTIKtJED. 


PASTORAL  TiaiLANCB  IN  8KA80N8  OF  GBNERAL  AWAKBNIHO  AMD  BNLAROBMXNT 

IN  THE  CHURCH. 


I  ooiCE  now  to  speak  of  -  another  important  pastoral  duty,  vhs: 

That  of  pastoral  vigilance  in  seasons  of  aioahenings  and  conversion 
in  a  congregation^  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  professors  of  religion. 

This  duty,  you  observe,  is  rendered  occasional^  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  create  it ;  for  general  awakenings  and  frequent 
conversions  are  not  ordinary,  but  extraordinary  events  in  the 
Church,  and  therefore  demand  extraordinary  exertion  and  vigi- 
lance from  the  Chrii^tian  jpastor ;  for  his  trials  will  be  uncommon, 
both  internal  and  external — trials  which,  to  endure  well  and  to 
render  ultimately  subservient  to  the  honor  of  religion,  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  chiirch,  require 
.  great  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  special  grace. 

Hence  we  discover  so  many  ministers  not  sufficiently  vigilant 
over  themselves  and  over  others,  in  times  of  general  awakenings^ 
deeply  injured  in  their  sentiments,  spiritual  state,  and  subsequent 
usefulness,  by  the  effects  resulting  from  the  stir  of  religion  under 
their  ministration.  It  was  during  the  great  revivals  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  that  ministers  whose  labors  had  been  signally  blessed, 
were  tempted  by  the  prominence  which  they  had  acquired,  to  strike 
into  new  ways :  two  of  them  at  length  became  Shaking-Quakera 
Dr.  Froeligh  was  the  leader  in  the  defection  fix>m  our  Church ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  general  awakening  under  his  ministry  served  to 
move  him  into  the  course  which  he  unhappily  pursued.  It  elevated 
him  in  his  own  opinion ;  and  when  he  was  not  appointed  after- 
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wards  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Ghurch,  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  brethren,  and  matured  the  subsequent  secession.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  seasons  of  revivals  that  the  principal  errorists  and  fanatics 
who  have  troubled  the  Church  have  sprung  into  existence.  How 
forcibly  do  these  facts  speak  to  us  I  how  clearly  do  thej  exhibit 
caution,  humility,  and  vigilance,  as  our  duty,  whenever  the  Word 
which  we  preach  is  accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  awakening 
influence  I 

But  before  I  speak  particularly  of  the  pastoral  course  to  be 
pursued  in  an  awakening  season,  it  will  be  useful  to  remind  you 
here  of  two  or  three  important  facts  in  Ood*s  dispensations  towards 
his  visible  Church. 

First.  There  is  no  special  dimteprrniiae  given  in  the  Scriptures 
to  any  gospel  minister,  that  his  labors  will  be  blessed  with  a 
general  awakening  of  sinners,  and  with  the  conversion  simul- 
taneously of  many  under  his  ministry.  The  prosnises  given  to 
ministers  are  sufficiently  ample,  but  expressed  wisely  and  in 
general  terms.  The  Saviour  has  promised  to  be  with  them  always ; 
to  strengthen,  aid,  and  comfort  them  under  their  various  trials ;  to 
use  them  as  instruments  of  blessing  to  others,  wd  through  them 
to  '^  bless  the.  provisions  of  his  house,  and  to  &ed  his  poor  with 
bread."  But  there  are  no  particular  promises  in  the  Word,  that 
any  particular  number  shall  be  converted,  or  that  many,  shall  be 
converted  at  once,  under  the  ministry  of  any  man. 

There  is,  then,  a  divine  and  holy  sovereignty  which  the  ^irit 
of  God  has  reserved  to  himself  in  this  matter.  He  will  give,  and 
he  will  withhold,  in  measure  and  manner  as  seemeth  good  in 
his  sight.  He  will  impart  of  his  influence  in  refreshing  drops,  or 
in  gentle  and  insinuating  dews  of  the  night,  or  in  abundf^nt  rains, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.  This  be  has  done 
through  the  ages  past ;  this  he  will  continue  to  do  till  the  mil- 
lennial period,  during  which  (as  he  has  especially  promised)  he  will 
pour  out  his  grace  upon  the  human  family,  like  floods  upon  the 
dry  ground.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  even  the  ministry  of  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  served  to  exhibit  this  sovereignty  of 
ih»  Holy  Spirits  In  eome  places  where  he  mintstered,-  rtone  were 
awakened ;  in  other  places,  two  or  three  were  converted ;  and  in 
other  places  again,  many  were  renewed,  and  the  harvest  was  greaU 
"  For  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth." 
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Qn  the  review,  then,  of  the  past  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  con- 
nection with  the  preaching  of  ministers  and  its  effects,  we  discover, 
that  in  the  works  of  awakening  and  of  conversion,  (for  they  are 
distinct  operations,  and  by  no  means  inseparable,)  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  been  pleased  to. pursue  two  methods,  viz : 

I.  Ordinanly^  h^  has  brought  his  Word  home  to  the  hearts  of 
sinners,  by  awakening  one  or  a  few  from  time  to  time,  so  that  his 
work  did  not^  from  the  small  number  impressed,  excite  public 
observation,  or  produce  a  general  iieligions  excitement  After 
Paul  had  preached  at  Athens,  we  discover  the  Holy  Spirit  to  have 
wrought  by  the  Word  on  the  minds  of  a  few  persons ;  but  no> 
such  awakening  and  movement  among,  the  people  as  was  seen  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Indeed,  the  greater  number  of  Christians  through  every  age 
past,  and.  all  the  world  over,  have  been  effectually  called  by  the 
Word  and  Spirit  in  times  of  no  general  revival.  They  seemed  to 
be  awakened  alone,  or  associated  with  a  very  few  in  the  congre- 
gatioA;  in  a  year,  from  one  to  a  dozen  would  seek  and  give 
evidence  of  conversion.  Thus  ordinarily  does  the  Holy  Spirit 
operate  in  adding  to  the  churches  from  year  to  year.  And  who 
shall  prescribe  to  God  a  different  course  in  the  bestowment  of  his 
blessings?  and  who  will  undertake  to  dictate  that  He  shall  not 
save  a  few,  but  many  at  onoe?  Bather  should  we  ever  wonder 
and  rejoice  that  one  sinner  is  brought  to  repentance,  than  to  feel 
discontented  that  our  ministrations  do  not  result  in  general  and 
powerful  awakenings. 

.  Take  a  score  and  a  half  of  years,  where  the  gospel  is  faithfrilly 
preached,  and  count  the  number  awakened  and  truly  converted, 
and  they  will  be  found  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  those  who, 
during  the  same  period,  have  given  evidences  of  piety  in  a  con- 
gregation in  which  a  religious  excitement  has  existed ;  and  such 
extended  calculations  it  is  the  duty  of  pastors  to  make,  before 
they  speak  di^aragingly  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  g<»q>el  kingdom. 

These  &cta,  however,  are  overlooked  by  some  ministers  and 
professing  Christians,  who  seem  to  be  quite  miserable  if  there  be 
no  religious  excitement  all  around  t^iem.  Beady  are  they  to 
think  and  say,  "  that  there  is  little  religion,  little  of  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  in  a  congregation,  when  there  is  no  general  awakening  in  it" 
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The  scriptural  indications  of  steady  piety,  substantial  godliness 
of  life,  purity  of  morals,  regular  observance  of  divine  ordinances, 
and  Church  order  and  beauty,  go  in  their  estimation  for  nothing. 
If  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  operate  as  they  wish,  they  intimate 
"  that  he  does  not  operate  at  all."  I  need  not  point  to  the  wick- 
edness of  such  thoughts  and  sentiments,  but  remark,  that  those 
persons  ought  (though  I  know  they  will  not)  suspect  the  reality 
of  their  own  conversion,  who  cannot  enjoy  the  comfort  of  religion 
but  under  the  influence  of  a  religious  excitement  This  feverish 
religion,  which  must  have  stir  around  it,  and  which  requires  pub- 
licity to  keep  it  in  holy  action,  is  not  a  sound  state  of  the  mind« 
It  is  one  of  the  deceits  of  Satan.  When  the  ministry  of  the 
Wesleys  in  England  was  blessed  to  the  awakening  of  mapy,  an 
excitement  arose  which  was  marked  in  many  places,  particularly 
in  the  city  of  Bristol,  with  violent  nervous  a£fections,  which  pros- 
trated the  body,  yet  left  the  mind  free  to  think.  Wesley  thought 
that  God  here  interposed  by  miracles,  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
Word.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  party  was  formed  among 
the  Methodists,  who  considered  conversion  to  be  connected  with 
these  excitements.  Hence,  to  keep  religion  alive,  they  set  them- 
selves to  create,  by  various  means,  periodical  excitements.  But 
John  Wesley  himself  lived  to  see  among  his  disciples,  that  great 
stir  and  agitation  in  public  worship,  in  prayer  and  class-meetings, 
did  not  indicate  the  promotion  of  true  religion.  "  Our  people,"  he 
said,  '^  have  a  great  deal  of  religion  abroad,  but  I  am  afraid  too 
little  piety  at  home." 

Let  the  pastor  here  remember  to  adore  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  re- 
joicing in  the  discovery  of  his  agency  in  human  hearts,  when  he 
awakens  men  one  by  one.  Let  him  preach  the  Word ;  be  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and  if  one  and  another  are  succes- 
sively, and  without  exciting  observation,  impressed  and  converted, 
let  him  give  thanks,  and  persevere  patiently  in  his  work.  In  this 
course  some  excellent  missionaries  among  the  heathen  have  spent 
their  days,  bringing  now  and  then  a  lost  sheep  into  the  fold,  but 
witnessing  no  extensive  awakenings ;  and  they  shall  not  lose  their 
reward. 

But  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  occasionally,  in  one  or 
more  congregations,  the  Holy  Spirit  departs  from  his  ordinary 
method  in  adding  converts  to  the  Church,  and  operates  with  great 
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power  upon  the  souls  of  many  sinners  cU  once.  This  he  did  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  in  many  places  where  the 
gospel  was  first  preadied ;  this  he  did  at  the  Beformation  in  Ger- 
many, Scotland,  and  other  countries.  ,This  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
done  in  our  own  country,  in  instances  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned here ;  for  it  is  just  as  easy  for  divine  power  to  operate  upon 
the  hearts  of  many  sinners,  as  to  awaken  one  individual  out  of  a 
multitude.    '*  When  he  worketh,  who  shall  let  it  ?'' 

There  is,  then,  in  truth,  a  divine  influence  attending,  at  some 
times  and  in  some  places,  the  Word  preached,  which  produces  a 
general  awakening  or  religious  concern  among  those  who  have  it 
This  event  is  known  to  be  an  uncommon  one,  and  therefore  at- 
tracts special  attention.  It  is  often  called  a  revival,  because  it 
generally  results  in  reviving  religion  in  the  souls  of  the  godly, 
and  in  the  increase  of  converts.  But,  strictly  speaking,  a  general 
awakening  and  a  general  revival  of  religion  are  not  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  former  may  exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  where 
there  is  little  of  the  latter.  OccaaionaUy,  during  the  dark  ages, 
the  minds  of  multitudes  were  agitated  with  a  religious  concern, 
which  did  not  result  in  a  true  revival,  but  in  an  increase  of  super- 
stitions. The  bones  may  be  shaken,  even  so  fu*,  that  bone  may 
come  to  its  bone,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  life  in  the  body.  This 
leads  me  to  state, 

II.  Another  important  &ct  in  relation  to  this  subject,  viz: 
That  the  Spirit  of  Ood  may  communicate  so  much  power  to  the 
Word,  as  to  produce  a  general  aioakening^  not  with  a  view  to  con- 
vert many  thereby,  but  particularly  for  the  further  trial  of  the 
hearts  of  sinners  under  the  dispensations  of  the  gospel. 

Every  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  dis- 
covery of  guilt  and  danger,  is  not  accompanied  with  a  heart 
reriewed  by  divine  grace.  Every  sinner  awakened  is  not  converted; 
nor  is  the  Spirit  of  God  bound  to  convert  those  whose  fears  he 
alarms ;  he  may,  through  the  Word,  extend  his  operations  just  as 
&r  as  he  pleases,  and  he  may  cease  to  operate  when  he  pleases. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  relation  to 
an  individual,  may  be  and  sometimes  is  true  of  his  operations  in 
tclation  to  a  multitude.  He  may  awaken  many  together,  and  con* 
vert  but  few.  He  may  fill  the  public  mind  with  a  religious  con- 
cern, and  still  withhold  his  renewing  grace ;  in  consequence  of 
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wbich,  the  general  awakening  may,  through  the  depravity  and 
pride  of  the  human  heart,  result  in  more  evil  ikan  gtnod^  and  aoqniro 
ultimately  more  the  character  of  a  judgment  than  of  a  Ueeong. 
'  In  the  purposes  of  Infinite  Wiadom^  it  may  be  necessary  to  ^ 
veldp  Hu  strengA  of  sin,  not  only  under  the  miaistrationaof  the 
gospel,  bttt  under  the  power  of  strong  convictions  and  awaken* 
ings.  Accordingly,  in  past  dispoisations,  we  perceire  that  rains 
of  awakenings  have  desoended  upon  ground  which,  uotwithBtand*^ 
ing,  brought  forth  "  thorns  and  briers."  The  generation  that  came 
out  of  Egypt  saw  the  works  of  God  at  AeBedSea,andr^oioed; 
and  at  Mount  Sinai,  they  saw  the  majesty  of  Deity ;  they  were 
generally  awakened  and  troubled  in  mind ;  yet  they  wese  so  far 
from  being  cony^ted,  that  they  declined  and  perished  in  the  wil- 
derness. Other  parts  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites  serve  to  illvc 
trate  the  same  fitct 

Let  the  pastor  in  the  Chnstian  Church  therefore  be  wise  in  the 
observance  of  the  various  q[)«rataons.of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  never 
conclude  that,  if  there  be  a  general  excitement,  there  must  of 
course  be  an  extensive  blessing,  and  a  great  revival  of  religion^ 
For  a  great  excitement  may  be  a  great  trial  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
on  which  they  may  fail,  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  in  various  ways, 
and  exhibit  little  improvemoent. 

This  fact,  while  it  serves  to  explain  to  us  how  rdigion  has  come 
to  decKne  soon,  in  a  cc^untry  and  among  a  people,  immediately  after 
a  great  awakening  has  occurred,  should  excite  us  mxich  to  prayer, 
that  awakenings  may  result  in  conversions,  and  prove  rich  and 
substantial  blessings  to  the  Ohurch ;  and  should  render  pastors^ 
amid  awakenings,  uncommoiily  vigilant  and  inoorruptibly  fidthfuL 
The  reasons  which  render  such  pastoral  vigilance  in  tunes .  of 
awakening  an  important  duty,  I  shall  now  state. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  pastor  to  be  always  fitithiblY 
laborious,  and  vigilant ;  but  when  the  WokI  preached  is  instru- 
mental through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  awahening  nw^ 
at  once,  and  in  exciting  a  general  religious  concern,  then  his  faithfiil- 
ness  and  his  vigilance  in  the  gospel  service  shotdd  be  doubled;  for 
religious  excitements,  as  is  well  known,  have  a  most  powerful 
tendency  to  bring  into  action  that  principle  which  our  Creator  has 
superadded  to  our  moral  constitution,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  which  is  denonrinated  sympathy* 
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That  there  is  such  a  principle,  every  one  knows ;  and  its  operar 
tions  are  such,  and  so  strong,  that  Adam  Smith  has  attempted  to 
explain  from  this  sin^e  principle  all  the  phenomena  of  moral  per- 
ception. His  theory  is  erroneous ;  yet  when  so  mnch  has  beeh 
ascribed  to  sympathy^  we  are  cldled  to  look  at  this  principle,  and 
carefally  note  its  operations  and  effiscts  in  certain  circumstances. 

Now  the  operations  and  effects  of  sympathy,  when  excited  in 
consequence  of  what  has  transpired  in  social  meetings,  have  been 
both  curious  and  surprising.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  principle, 
large  companies  have  been  known  to  be  affected  with  joy,  sorrow, 
lassitude,  and  melancholy,  without  perceiving  any  rational  cause 
for  these  various  feelings.  I  shall  not  here  detail  facts,  seemingly 
of  an  extraordinary  character,  which  those  who  have  searched  into 
the  human  constitation  have  stated  to  be  the  effects  of  sympathy; 
but  hasten  to  remark,  that  the  operations  of  this  principle  as  seen 
in  society,  have  been  eagerly  snatched  at  by  infidels  and  other 
enemies  of  true  religion,  as  sufficient  to  account  for  those  strong 
and  extended  feelings  which  characterize  religious  awakenii^s.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  religious  excitements  there  is  no  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  no  divine  power  or  influence ;  for  the  whole  of 
what  is  exhibited,  remarkable  as  it  may  be,  is  produced  by  sym- 
pathy. 

This  we  deny,  and  consider  the  sentiment  to  be  blasphemous  and 
erroneous,  even  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view;  for,  letting  alone 
what  the  Scripture  saith  on  this  all-important  subject,  sympathy 
alone  cannot  account  for  all  the  effects  produced  in  those  religioui 
awakenings  which  result  in  real  conversions.  A  number  of  persons 
are  awakened  at  once  by  the  Word  spoken,  and  their  concern  of 
mind  is  secret  and  unperceived.  Here  can  be  no  operation  wha^ 
ever  of  sympathy.  Sympathy,  moreover,  imparts  no  light  to  the 
understanding;  it  gives  no  knowledge  of  divine  truths:  and  though 
it  may  bring  the  affections  into  strong  exercise  for  a  time,  yet  it 
produces  no  radical  change  of  heart,  no  permanent  holy  prind- 
ples  of  action.  But  where  the  gracious  influences  of  God's  Holj 
Spirit  are  imparted,  there  is  light,  knowledge ;  the  simple  become 
wise,  and  the  depraved  are  transformed  into  new  creatures  in 
Christ. 

But  while  there  is  a  divine  agency  in  real  general  awakenings 
under  the  gospel,  those  awakenings  occur  among  sinful  men  who 
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hare  the  principle  of  sympathy  ui  their  eonstitution.  And  ihis  psin* 
oiple,  let  me  obaerye,  is  liable  to  be  brought  into  vigorons  action 
under  a  religious  excitement,  in  the  minds  of  those  on  whose  hearts 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  operate.  When  one  or  two  are  awakened, 
as  weeks  roll  away^  their  concern  of  mind  is  first  concealed  by 
themselves,  then  known  to  a  few;  and  in  the  whole  process  of  the 
change,  there  is  no  occasion  created  by  their  exercMses  on  which 
the  sympathy  of  others  can  be  excited. 

But  very  diJSerent  is  it  during  a  general  reUgtaus  exciUmenL  Such 
an  excitement,  it  is  well  known,  addresses  itself  most  powerfully 
to  our  sympathy,  and  calls  this  principle  into  vigorous  and  exten< 
sive  action.  Many  around  us  are  troubled  in  mind,  many  weep^ 
some  rejoice,  all  are  variously  agitated ;  a  religious  movement  is 
every  where  discoverable,  and  religious  meetings  to  keep  up  the 
excitement  are  frequent.  Can  it  then  be  surprising  that  the  syn/^ 
pcUhy  of  those  who  behold  such  scenes  should  be  awakened?  No; 
this  principle  is  a  chord  which  will  vibrate  at  the  touch  of  such 
displays  of  religious  affection.  It  is  a  combustible  portion  of  the 
human  mind,  which  without  a  spark  of  divine  influence  will  be 
easily  ignited,  and  bum  furiously.  These  facts  have  been  devel- 
oped  in  every  extensive  awakening.  They  were  known  in  Eng- 
land,  under  the  ministry  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys ;  under 
the  ministry  of  Tennent,  Davenport,  and  others;  and  during  the 
great  revival  in  Kentucky,  when  persons  were  seen  to  &11  through 
sympathy,  who  had  no  previous  concern  of  mind,  no  conviction 
of  their  guiltiness  before  God. 

So  well  is  this  fact  known,  that  those  persons  who  are  anxious 
to  acquire  fame,  and  extend  their  influence  by  means  of  religious 
excitements,  soon  form  plans  and  arrange  their  measures  so  as  to 
operate  upon  sympathy.  Their  skill  in  the  mechanism  of  their 
arrangements  is  great,  their  belief  in  the  simple  power  of  the 
Word  is  feeble,  and  they  judge  from  their  own  experience  of  it. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ;  when  it  is  perceived  that  religious 
awakenings  call  sympathy  into  action,  how  watchful  should  the 
Christian  pastor  be  over  the  operation  of  this  principle,  and  re- 
quire that  those  who  profess  to  be  exercised  in  religion  should  be 
actuated  by  a  higher  principle.  In  this  case,  he  will  not  huny 
the  reception  of  members ;  he  will  not  be  duped  by  the  exhibition 
of  those  feelings,  and  even  tears,  which  sympathy  so  readily  pro- 
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duces,  nor  by  that  zeal  which  it  creates,  nor  that  religious  .cant 
which  it  so  easily  learns  to  use;  but  take  time,  require  knowledge, 
repeated  self-examination^  self-abasement,  and  the  renunciation  of 
self-righteousness.  If  the  work  in  the  human  heart  be  of  God, 
it  will  stand,  for  it  is  a  work  for  eternity ;  and  humble  souls  are 
afiraid  of  being  deceived,  and  are  not  the  first  to  cry  out,  "  Receive 
OB ;  we  are  surely  converted." 

2.  Another  consideration,  enforcing  the  duty  of  pastoral  vigi- 
lance in  times  of  general  awakening,  is  the  fact  that  m^n  are 
inclined  1o  confiyrm  to  the  existing  predominant  influence  in  society^ 
whatever  it  may  he.  Hence  we  hear  much  of  the  influence  of 
fashion,  and  the  force  of  popular  opinion ;  and  in  consequence  of 
their  sway  in  society,  some  writers  have  spoken  of  a  principle 
existing  in  the  human  constitution  which  they  ciall  the  principle 
of  assimilation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  in  awakening 
seaaons  wickedness  and  iqfidelity  are  arrested  in  their  course,  and 
religion  is  rendered  fashionable,  and  has  for  a  time  a  commanding 
influence  over  many  minds.  Hence  mot  a  few  peraons,  who  were 
wont  to  follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil  when  irreligion  was  pre- 
dominant and  strict  godliness  decried,  are,  when  the  current  has 
changed,  and  religious  feeling  become  fashionable,  seen  again  to 
imitate  the  many,  to  become  quite  reformed  and  religious,  and 
sometimes  to  render  themselves  quite  conspicuous  in  season  of 
awakenings,  by  their  fervent  prayers  and  enthusiastic  boldness 
and  zeal.  Into  this  course  they  are  the  more  freely  impelled,  by 
the  well-known  fact  that  piety  is  always  respectable  in  good  soci' 
ety,  and  that  their  respectability  will  be  j)romoted  by  professions 
of  religion. 

Now,  when  from  such  motives,  sinners,  in  a  time  of  general 
awakenings,  are  seen  to  hurry  into  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
deceiving  themselves  and  imposing  upon  the  godly,  how  careful 
ought  the  pastor  to  be  in  the  examination  of  their  principles  and 
in  checking  their  ardor  I  how  vigilant  in  inculcating  much  prayer 
and  self-examination ;  in  requiring  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and 
in  affording  time  for  serious  reflection  1  For  if  the  human  heart 
bo  actnated  by  no  higher  principle  than  assimilation^  it  will  proba- 
bly liappen  that  such  heart  will  return  to  its  folly  (unless  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  church  discipline)  whenever  religion  declines  again. 

38 
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This  will  account  for  the  apostasies  that  are  seen  soon  after  an 
awakening  has  subsided.    But  take  another : 

8.  Pastors  are  also  urged  to  great  vigilance,  in  times  of  gen 
eral  awakenings,  by  the  fact  that  the  slavish  fear  of  hell  operates 
powerfully  at  such  times  in  making  professors  of  religion.  All 
know  that  they  are  sinners,  soon  to  die  and  to  pass  into  eternity ; 
and  under  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  most  men  believe  in  a 
future  state  of  existence,  in  a  judgment  to  come,  and  in  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked ;  and  though  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and  amid  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  business,  conscience  may  sleep, 
and  "the  terrors  of  the  Lord"  be  so  much  lost  sight  of  as  to 
create  no  alarm,  yet  there  is  generally  in  human  minds  a  secret 
fear  connected  with  every  serious  contemplation  of  death  and 
eternity. 

Now,  this  fear  becomes  strong  and  perceptible  in  seasons  of 
extensive  awakenings.  The  sinner  is  im>  longer  ashamed  to  show 
it,  for  almost  all  around  him  exhibit  either  concern  of  mind,  or 
the  peace  arising  from  the  enjoyment  of  religious  comforts.  The 
example  of  the  many  who  are  engaged  in  seeking  mercy  serves  to 
impress  the  thoughtless  with  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
religion,  and  of  the  reality  of  their  danger ;  to  make  them  more 
attentive  to  the  Word  spoken;  to  rouse  their  consciences  into 
action,  and  to  awaken  their  fear  of  future  damnation. 

And  this  fear  alone  will  prompt  sinners  to  do  much  in  a  religious 
way.  It  will  cause  them  to  weep  and  pray  much;  to  practise 
many  self-denials ;  to  be  active  in  religious  service,  zealous  of  cer- 
tain good  works,  and  prepared  to  make  religious  professions.  Far, 
very  far  will  it  impel  them,  while  their  hearts  are  yet  unrenewed. 

How  vigilant  therefore  should  the  pastor  be  in  times  of  excite- 
ment, over  the  interests  of  his  Master's  kingdom ;  guarding  the 
Church  against  those  who,  if  they  are  received,  will,  from  their 
leading  principle  of  action,  .settle  down  into  formal  Christians ; 
and  striving  to  prevent  men  from  deceiving  themselves !  Fearlessly 
should  he  stand  at  the  gate  of  Zion,  and,  regardless  of  every  im- 
portunate request  to  enter,  require  a  better  principle  of  action  than 
the  fear  of  hell.  "  Thou  believes t,"  he  should  say,  "  that  there  is 
one  God ;  thou  doest  well :  the  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble." 

4.    Another  argument  in  support  of  the  required  duty  of  pas- 
toral vigilance  in  seasons  of  awakenings,  is  afforded  by  the  fact, 
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that  when  the  profession  of  religion  becomes  fashionable,  the  strony 
principk  of  self-righteousness  will  press  forward  to  unite  in  such 
profession.  Such  profession  will  be  regarded  as  an  important 
item  in  the  structure  which  the  self-righteous  attempt  to  erect  for 
their  own  salvation.  The  Pharisees  were  warm  professors  of 
religion.  I  need  not  enlarge  here.  If  the  Christian  minister  is 
solicitous  to  serve  his  God,  and  to  preserve  his  church  pure,  he 
will  be  careful  to  require  the  most  decided  submission  to  the 
righteousness  of  God;  the  most  entire  reliance  upon  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  salvation. 

5.  One  consideration  more  let  me  mention,  by  which  the  duty 
of  pastoral  vigilance  in  seasons  of  general  awakening  is  enforced. 
It  is  this :  In  such  season^,  the  pastor^s  otvn  heart  is  deeply  affectedy 
and  its  various  aflfections  are  much  excited;  his  joy  is  awakened 
in  the  view  of  God's  work ;  he  perceives  many  striving  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate ;  he  sympathizes  with  those  in  distress ;  he 
rejoices  with  those  who  have  found  the  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  all  his  feelings  become  tender. 

Now,  in  this  state  of  mind,  unless  he  has  grace  to  be  vigilant,  he 
will  be  led  to  open  the  door  too  freely  and  too  wide  for  admission 
into. the  Church.  He  will  yield  too  much — ^in  pitying  others  in 
their  distresses — ^to  ignorance,  to  a  general  desire  to  be  religious, 
and  to  join  the  pious ;  while  he  ought  to,  stop  awhile  to  instruct, 
to  examine,  to  undeceive  the  presumptuous,  and  to  require  better 
evidences  of  conversion. 

And  while  acting  under  this  tenderness  of  spirit  too  precipi- 
tately, may  not  Satan  stir  up  his  pride  to  make  the  number  of 
converts  as  large  as  possible?  We  have  seen  that  exaggerated 
accounts  of  converts  have  been  animadverted  upon  by  judicious 
men  in  the  papers,  even  after  lax  admissions  had  been  practised. 

To  the  above  I  would  now  add  the  following,  regarding  the 
manner  of  exercising  this  pastoral  vigilance. 

The  arguments  which  we  have  just  offered,  render  the  pastoral 
duty  on  which  we  insist,  very  plain.  But  the  important  question 
still  remains  to  be  answered :  How^  or  in  what  way,  is  this  vigilance 
to  be  exercised  in  seasons  of  general  awakenings  ?  In  answer  to 
this  question,  we  observe,  * 

Firfit.  That  the  pastor  should  be  careful  not  to  auo^t  those  mea- 
sures during  general  awakenings,  nor  to  indulge  in  those  pn^ach- 
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mg8  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  bring  those  principles  and 
passions  into  action  which  operate  to  mislead  sinners^  and  to  give 
them  wrong  opinions  of  their  own  state,  and  wrong  notions  of 
leligion. 

1.  His  measures  in  such  seasons  of  excitement  must  not  be  soch 
as  to  excite,  in  a  high  degree,  either  syTwpathy  or  slavish  fear.  He 
must  discourage  in  worship,  or  in  social  meetings  for  prayer  and 
couference,  loud  and  hysterical  outcries,  weepings,  and  groanings 
and  shoutings.  These  things  have  been  artftilly  encouraged  by 
some  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  to  create  sympathetic 
emotions  and  frights,  as  though  the  force  of  truth  and  the  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  sufKcient  to  produce  awakening  and 
conversion.  Hence  many  converts  of  men  have  been  produced, 
who  were  not  the  converts  of  God.  The  Methodists  fonnerly 
wrought  much  in  this  way,  though  experience  has  taught  them 
better.  And  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Roman  Catbohcs 
exhibit  images  of  the  Saviour  expiring  on  the  cross,  and  endeavor 
to  overpower  the  soul  by  strains  of  exquisite  music.  These  are 
not  God's  means  of  grace. 

2.  To  prevent  the  undue  operation  of  sympathy,  the  pastoi 
should  not  congregate  the  excited  in  one  place,  apart  feom  the  con- 
gregation. He  may  require  the  aids  of.  young  converts  in  prayer- 
meetings,  but  avoid  making  the  meeting  to  be  composed  of  the 
awakened  alone.  Such  assemblies  have  almost  always  been  the 
parents  of  fanaticism,  by  giving  to  certain  minds  an  impulse 
towards  that  high  degree  of  excitement  which  made  their  religion 
to  consist  wholly  of  feeling,  instead  of  knowledge  and  faith.  Let 
the  church  meet  and  worship,  and  let  the  pastor  converse  and 
pray  with  individuals  apart. 

8.  Anxious-meetings,  therefore,  for  the  same  and  other  reasons, 
are  not  to  be  recommended.  These  meetings  are  very  favorable  to 
ministers  who  have  themselves  no  religious  experience.  What  is 
to  be  said  at  such  meetings  to  the  excited,  can  be  easily  said  by 
those  who  have  experienced  no  change  of  heart.  Such  sayings 
as  these:  "Gome  to  Christ;  submit  immediately;  you  will  be 
damned  if  you  do  not  submit ;  this  moment  repent,  and  turn  to 
God;  don't  hesitate,  or  tarry  in  the  plain;  escape  for  your  life! 
Can't  you  give  up  your  heart?  you  can  if  you  will.  Have  you 
now  a  comfortable  hope?"    All  this  may  be  repeated  by  one  who 
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knows  no  more  of  true  repentance,  and  of  actual  coming  to  Christy 
and  closing  with  him,  than  the  horse  that  grazes  in  the  plain. 
And  it  is  to  hide  the  want  of  experience,  that  measures  have  been 
invented  by  which  it  is  so  easy  "to  wrap  it  up." 

But  apart  from  this  consideration,  anxious-meetings  are  objec* 
tionable,  because  they  afford  no  sufficient  time  to  ascertain  whether 
convictions  of  sin  are  from  enlightened  views,  deeply  seated  in  the 
mind,  or  whether  the  present  distress  is  not  the  mere  offspring  of 
the  slavish  fear  of  hell,  powerfully  excited  by  being  told  that 
damnation  awaits  one  who  does  not  instantly  give  his  heart  to 
God.  They  afford  no  sufficient  time  for  the  awakened  to  ascer- 
tain, amid  their  excited  and  bewildered  feelings,  the  proper  cha- 
racter of  their  wishes,  desires,  and  feelings.  The  hearty  we  know, 
is  incomparably  deceitful  How  often  is  the  sincere  and  expe- 
rienced Christian,  after  much  deliberation,  perplexed  in  trjdng  to 
perceive  the  predominance  of  a  holy  principle  amid  the  conflicla 
of  sin  and  grace  in  his  sonl  I  What,  then,  must  be  the  state  of 
one  who  has  jnst  been  awakened,  who  is  called  to  answer  from 
agitated  and  hurried  feelings,  and  who  has  not  any  acquaintance 
with  the  proper  evidences  of  the  new  birth !  Many  an  answer 
has  been  given  to  questions  in  anxious-meetings,  without  due  and 
prayerful  examination;  and  when  a  sinner  has  once  committed 
himself,  and  been  hurried  into  the  communion  of  the  Church  in 
this  way,  he  settles  down  into  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  Christian, 
and  also  that  religion  is  easily  acquired;  that  you  can  believe 
when  you  please,  and  be  converted  just  as  easy  as  to  remain 
unconverted.  Converts  of  this  description  will,  when  their  zeal 
wears  ^  little  out,  trouble  the  Church,  and  prepare  for  more  serious 
and  disastrous  changes. 

4.  I  shall  not  detail  any  additional  considerations,  save  one.  It 
is  this :  For  tu)  useful  purpose  is  there  a  necessity  for  anxious-meet- 
ings. There  have  been  extensive  awakenings,  and  gi-eat  revivals, 
in  Europe  and  America;  revivals,  the  happy  effects  of  which  have 
been  seen  for  two  generations,  and  during  half  a  century,  without 
anxious-meetings,  and  their  usual  concomitants.  When  we  there- 
fore look  at  the  evils  springing  from  them,  we  must  say  they  are 
not  even  expedient. 

Second.  But  the  pastor,  during  a  general  awakening,  must  see 
to  it  that  he  does  not  preach  imprudenity  nor  erroneously. 
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Much  evil  has  ariseu  from  wrong  preachings  during  excitements. 
From  this  source  have  flowed  many  fanatical  sects.  Exceedingly 
careful  therefore  should  the  pastor  be,  that  he  preach  the  words  of 
soberness  and  truth,  not  only,  but  preach  them  in  due  harmony. 

1.  Preaching  merely  to  excite  the  feelings,  without  enlightening 
the  understanding;  to  create  alarm,  without  exhibiting  the  Saviour 
in  his  offices  and  his  moral  excellences,  is  altogether  wrong.  If 
Christianity  is  not  light,  knowledge,  wisdom,  but  only  excitement 
and  zeal,  it  cannot  be  from  God.  But  men  are  so  constituted  that 
the  doctrines  which  they  receive  are  the  impulse  to  their  action ; 
anO.  if  that  doctrine  be  not  true,  it  must  be  false.  Simon,  the 
sorcerer,  was  as  much  moved  in  his  course  by  doctrine  as  the 
apostle  Paul.    All  the  wicked  have  their  doctrines. 

2.  Preaching  merely  about  damnation  and  the  terrors  of  hell, 
so  as  to  drive  men  into  the  communion  of  the  Church  through 
slavish  fear,  and  to  say  little  about  Christ,  and  salvation  through 
free  grace,  is  not  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  to  mislead  sinners,  and 
fill  the  Church  with  self-righteous  professors,  settled  on  their  lees. 
Some  are  anxious  only  to  awaken  through  fear;  and  the  awakened, 
in  their  view,  are  the  converted,  if  they  will  join  the  Church.  This 
is  awful  deception.  True  religion  springs  from  the  knowledge  and 
the  reception  of  Christ;  and  it  is  love,  and  not  fear,  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  evangelical  repentance.  While  therefore  the  danger 
of  sinners  be  exposed,  let  that  "gospel  which  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation"  be  much  preached. 

3.  But,  above  all,  let  no  errors  be  preached,  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  apparent  converts.  The  whole  system  of  Popery 
is  founded  on  two  principles,  viz :  that  the  depravity  of  the  heart 
is  easily  overcome;  and  secondly,  that  slavish  fear  and  self- 
righteousness  constitute  the  very  essence  of  religion.  Now,  in 
some  excitements,  of  late,  there  is  an  alarming  approximation 
towards  those  two  principles  by  certain  preachers ;  for  they  pro- 
claim that  it  is  as  easy  for  a  sinner  to  repent  and  believe,  as  to 
continue  impenitent  and  unbelieving.  How  a  man  who  has  expe- 
rienced  the  power  of  religion  can  preach  this,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. They  try  to  hurry  sinners  into  the  Church,  by  saying  that 
they  must  repent  immediately  or  be  lost  for  ever,  which  they  have 
no  authority  for  saying,  and  which  the  providence  of  God,  in 
numerous  instances,  shows  to  be  a  falsehood  after  they  have  said  it. 
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They  make  light  of  the  resisting  moral  power  of  sin ;  converts  to 
be  the  zealous  members  of  a  religious  party,  and  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  to  be  scarcely  necessary  for  the  sinner's  pardon. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  here,  but  proceed  to  observe,  that  all  such 
errors  will  show  their  unhappy  effects,  both  amid  and  after  excite- 
ments. Let,  then,  the  pastor  make  no  compromise  with  human 
depravity,  and  thereby  set  aside  the  necessity  of  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  conversion,  for  this  error  tends  directly  to  Socinian- 
ism.  Let  him  preach  the  truth  with  all  solemnity,  and  leave  it  to 
work  its  way,  through  the  operations  of  a  higher  power.  Let  his 
aim  be  to  humble  the  sinner  deeply,  to  make  him  solicitous  to 
experience  those  divine  influences,  without  which  the  dead  may 
indeed  be  dressed  up  in  the  garments  of  the  living,  and  be  changed 
into  nominal  Christians  and  self-righteous  professors,  but  cannot 
be  made  to  live.  Let  him,  in  a  word,  so  preach  "  that  Christ  shall 
be  seen  to  be,"  in  the  work  of  salvation,  what  Paul  describes  him 
to  be,  "  all  in  all." 

We  shall  close  this  lecture  with  a  few  additional  directions. 

(1.)  Let  the  pastor  set  his  face  against  every  thing  during  a  reli- 
gious awakeniug  that  verges  towards  undue  excitement  and  fana- 
ticism; inculcating  the  importance  of  secret  prayer,  searchings  of 
Scripture,  and  careful  examinations,  as  the  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  as  every  grace  of  the  divine  life  has  its  counterfeit 
Good  will  arise  from  showing  the  difference  between  true  and  fiJse 
repentance,  living  and  dead  faith,  false  and  true  hope. 

(2.)  Let  the  pastor  dwell  much,  in  his  sermons,  on  the  necessity  of 
humility  and  poverty  of  spirit;  discountenancing  forwardness,  rash- 
ness, and  extravagance  of  every  kind,  which  in  some  new  profes- 
sors are  apt  to  appear  under  the  name  of  zeal  for  religion.  It  is 
by  the  sweetness  of  holiness,  and  tenderness  of  love,  and  not  by 
the  fire  of  zeal,  that  our  religion  is  to  recommend  itself  to  others. 

(3.)  Let  the  pastor  not  be  too  hasty  in  showing  his  new  converts, 
in  calling  them  ujj  to  pray  frequently  in  public  prayer-meetings^  but 
rely  more  upon  the  prayers  of  old  and  experienced  Christians. 
Some  men  become  professors  at  such  times  who  are  naturally 
talkative  and  eloquent;  hence  they  grow  before  others  in  the  gift 
of  prayer.  Of  these  gifted  men  in  prayer  let  the  pastor  beware. 
They  soon  learn  to  know  that  they  have  a  superior  gift.  They 
often,  when  encouraged,  assume  too  much,  and  seek  to  be  leaders. 
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Almost  all  who  trouble  a  churoh,  in  and  after  aa  e:tcitemeiit,  are 
those  who  have  much  gift  in  prayer,  with  little  grace, 

(4.)  Let  the  pastor  watch  over  his  own  spiriL  Sometimes  it 
happens,  not  only  that  his  own  natural  ardor  of  mind  is  much 
increased  in  a  season  of  awakening,  but  that  so  many  ardent 
minds  are  brought  near  and  around  him,  that  he  is  liable  to  be 
unduly  excited,  and  in  this  state  to  say  and  do  things  which  ought 
•to  be  left  unsaid  and  undone.  Davenport  split  upon  this  rock ; 
and  Whitefield  committed,  in  the  ardor  of  his  first  successful 
ministry,  many  errors  which  he  in  after  hfe  acknowledged  and 
regretted.  Let  the  pastor,  then,  be  unusually  sober  and  watchfuL 
To  operate  in  an  extensive  revival,  and  to  maintain  a  dignified 
and  exalted  character,  requires  much  grace. 

(5.)  Let  the  pastor  do  his  utmost  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  censo- 
riousness,  which  is  liable  to  arise  and  wax  strong  under  a  general 
awakening.  The  subjects  of  such  awakening  are  excited,  and  in 
this  state  they  are  often  seen  to  judge  rashly  concerning  the  state 
of  others,  and  to  speak  of  those  Christians  who  do  not  exhibit  the 
Uke  warmth,  as  having  no  religion,  as  being  unconverted,  and 
enemies  to  God's  work.  Ah!  let  us  be  careful  here,  walking 
humbly  and  inoffensively,  and  pitying  those  who  lag  behind,  and 
praying  for  them,  instead  of  using  censorious  language.  Some 
of  thiese  laggers-behind  have  gone  on  steadily  in  their  Christian 
course,  when  bright  stars  have  fallen,  and  been  extinguished^ 
"  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear." 

(6.)  Let  the  pastor  call  loudly  for  the  proper  fruits  of  conversion^ 
in  a  life  of  godliness,  in  good  works ;  and  require  that  Christians 
should  ^  more  than  others,  and  exhibit  a  sterling  and  elevated 
morality. 

But  let  him  not,  in  the  midst  of  an  awakening,  divert  the  akten* 
tion  of  the  people  from  religion  to  the  building  of  a  new  house  of 
worship,  or  set  them  about  raising  his  own  salary.  "  There  is  a 
time  for  all  things." 

(7.)  Let  not  the  pastor  so  talk,  or  preach,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
religion  without  excitement  Into  this  serious  error  some  have 
fallen.  Hence,  when  the  awakening  ceased,  instead  of  rejoicing 
in  the  piety  and  order  of  the  Church,  they  have  been  dissatisfied, 
and  run  into  measures  calculated  to  produce  artificial  excitements. 

(8.)  Let  the  pastor  not  run  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  an  account 
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of  the  revival;  and  if  he  be  called  upon  by  distant  Christian 
friends  to  write  such  an  account  for  their  information,  let  him 
avoid  all  exaggeration  and  vaporing.  Let  his  account  be  modest 
and  simple,  praising  God,  and  forgetting  himself. 

Such  extravagant  accounts  have  been  published  as  to  sink  revi- 
vals in  the  public  estimation. 

(9.)  Let  the  p^or  be  eareful  to  have,  himsej^f,  «  private  conver- 
sation with  every  one  who  professes  to  be  exercisfed  in  religion, 
and  who  offers  for  full  communion.  Such  private  converse  and 
examination,  as  it  ^dmiis  of  every  thing  being  said  with  delibera- 
tion, and  of  the  unqualified  being  kept  back  by  tender  advices, 
without  paining  their  minds,  is  all-important,  and  the  neglect  of  it 
has  led  to  great  evils.  In  many  places  where  awakenings  have 
existed,  pastors  have  preached,  and  presently  twenty  or  twenty-five 
tave  offered  theinselveB  for  admission,  one  half  of  whom  have 
not  conversed  with  the  pastor.  Now,  in  such  a  collection,  the 
examination  of  individuals,  conmdering  that  all  are  more  or  less 
afFected,  must  b^  slight.  But  what  is  worse,  individuals  are 
brought  under  temptation  to  say  any  thing  rather  than  not  be 
admitted  with  others.    To  which,  let  me  add : 

10.  Let  the  pastor,  irfker  conversing  with  individuals,  seek  flpom 
Ohristians  who  dwell  near  them  information  con<5erning  them  as 
exercised  and  converted  persons. 


LECTURE    XXXVI. 


PASTORAL  DUTIES — THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
PASTORAL  INSTRUCTION  BT  EXAMPLE. 

In  one  of  our  early  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  it  was  said 
that  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  terms  instruction  and  government ;  and  that  instruction  com- 
prises two  things,  viz :  First.  Instruction  by  words ;  and,  Second. 
Instruction  by  example. 

How  the  pastor  is  to  instruct  by  words^  in  the-  various  pastoral 
duties  of  praying,  preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  cate- 
chizing, and  visiting  families  and  individuals,  we  haVe  shown  in 
the  preceding  lectures. 

We  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  pastoral  duty  of  in- 
structing those  under  his  charge  by  his  Christian  Example. 
Precept  teaches,  but  example  moves. 

That  the  Christian  pastor  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  gos- 
pel by  his  example,  is  a  fact  so  obvious,  that  were  nothing  said  in 
Scripture  on  this  subject,  we  should  infer  it  from  the  connection 
which  his  office  has  with  the  great  end  which  the  gospel  is 
intended  to  subserve,  under  the  moral  government  of  God.  But 
the  Holy  Spi^A  has  spoken  very  particularly  by  Paul  iu  1  Tim. 
iv.  12 :  "  Be  thou  an  example  to  the  believers."  "  Example," 
"  TVTTOf,"  "  a  figure,  model,  pattern."  Here  the  word  is  used  figur- 
atively, and  has  an  allusion  to  those  who  taught  the  art  of  writing, 
and  placed  before  their  scholars  "  copies"  to  be  imitated.  Now, 
such  copies  should  the  lives  of  Christian  pastors  be.  The  epistles 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  affi^rd  other  passages,  which  have  in  view  the 
same  important -object. 
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What  Christian  ministers  ought  to  be,  is  plainly  to  be  perceived 
in  those  places  where  the  Saviour  calls  them  "  the  light  of  the 
world"  and  "  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

We  hasten,  then,  to  observe,  that  if  the  pastor  is  to  instruct  by 
his  example^  its  great  lineaments  must  be  displayed  in  three  par- 
ticulars, viz: 

L  In  the  performance  of  duties  required. 

II.  In  avoiding  those  vices  which  are  forbidden.     And, 

in.  In  bearing  trials  with  patience  and  fortitude. 

In  the  performance  of  duties  required,  the  pastor  must  be  an 
example  to  the  people  committed  to  his  care,  and  to  all  around 
him. 

I.  The  duties  required  of  us,  it  is  well  known,  respect,  first, 
God ;  second,  our  fellow-men ;  and,  third,  ourselves. 

1.  The  duties  which  we  owe  to  God,  consist, 

(1.)  In  holy  affections  of  the  heart,  and  in  those  effects  which 
such  affections,  wherever  they  exist,  produce  in  the  conduct  of 
life. 

(2.)  Our  affections  towards  God  cannot  be  seen  by  others  as 
they  exist  in  the  mind,  but  are  to  be  perceived  through  our  tem- 
per and  our  conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  expressed  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Now,  in  such  conformity  of  temper  and  life,  the  Christian  pas- 
tor must  be  an  "example  to  others."  Eminent  piety  should 
appear  in  his  temper.  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord"  should  be  in- 
scribed upon  all  his  conduct. 

(3.)  In  particular,  he  should  set  himself  to  imitate  his  divine 
Master.  Paul  did  this ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  knew  that  his  ex- 
ample would  be  a  proper  pattern  for  others  to  copy  after.  "Be 
ye  followers  of  me,"  said  he,  "  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ." 

In  copying  after  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  the  Christian 
pastor, 

(4.)  Will  show  that  he  loves  God  above  all;  and  that  this 
supreme  love  of  God  prompts  him  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  make  that  glory  the 
great  end  to  which  he  refers  his  thoughts  and  actions. 

He  will  also,  in  imitation  of  his  Master,  "  give  himself  unto 
prayer,  reverence  God's  Word,  and  observe  the  ordinances  of 
God's  house.     These  sacred  ordinances,  I  need  not  say,  must  be 
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observed  by  the  pastor  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  in 
a  manner  externally  solemn,  and  comporting  with  their  sanctity 
and  design. 

Especially  must  the  pastor  religiously  devote  to  God  that  por- 
tion of  time  called  ihe  Lor^s  day.  But  I  need  not  enlarge  here, 
but  remark  further, 

2.  That  the  pastor  must  be  an  example  in  the  performance  of 
those  duties  which  respect  our  felhw-men:  Those  duties  are  various. 
They  relate  to  different  persons,  and  if  neglected,  will  expose  the 
pastor  to  severe  animadversions.  Let  a  minister  be  learned  and 
eloquent ;  let  him  talk  very  piously ;  yet  if  he  be  unjust  in  his 
censures,  unfeithful  to  his  word,  unkind  in  his  disposition,  avari- 
cious, quarrelsome,  proud  and  obstinate,  he  will  command  little 
respect.  His  morality  should  be  more  elevated  and  pure ;  his 
self-denial  with  respect  to  worldly  enjoyments  more  decided ;  and 
his  whole  conduct  towards  others  more  expressive  of  the  kind 
and  beneVolent  affections  than  those  of  ordinary  characters. 

(1.)  He  should  be  rigidly  jiist  and  honest  in  his  dealings.  Many 
will  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  him  in  trade  and  in  market. 
He  will  be  cheated  in  bargaining,  even  by  professors  of  religion ; 
but  be  it  so :  rather  than  imitate  such  in  talents  and  arts  of  this 
.kind,  let  him  suffer  loss,  and  appear  a  simpleton  in  bargaining 
rather  than  a  knave. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  particulars.  At  the  commencement  of  these 
lectures,  and  when  speaking  of  the  qualifications  for  the  pastoral 
office^  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  various  graces  which  regulate  and 
adorn  the  conversation  of  ministers  of  the  Word  whom  God  ap- 
proves.   Let  it  be  sufficient  to  observe, 

(2.)  That  the  pastor  should  give  unequivocal  evidence  of  being 
a  "  lover  of  good  men.^^  He  must  converse  with  all ;  but  it  should 
be  seen  that  he  holds  in  higher  esteem,  and  draws  into  his  intimacy 
and  confidence  persons  of  distinguished  piety.  Unhappily  this  is 
not  always  done  by  those  who  have  the  oversight  of  a  church. 
There  are  pastors  who  keep  the  pious  who  are  poor,  and  who 
are,  though  well  to  live,  undistinguished  in  the  world  of  fashion 
and  wealth,  at  a  distance  from  them,  while  their  intimate  friends 
and  associates  are  those  who  exhibit  very  little  of  the  divine  life, 
but  are  the  great  and  elevated  in  society.  Does  not  the  apostle 
James  speak  pointedly  in  reproof  of  such  conduct,  James  ii.  ? 
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and  is  not  the  adage  true,  when  applied  to  ministei's  and  their 
associates,  ^^  that  birds  of  a  feather  will  flock  together  7"  How 
exemplary  in  this  respect  were  those  eminent  servants  of  Christ 
who  have  just  gone  home,  Rodgers,  Livingston,  Witherspoon, 
and  D wight;  they  treated  the  irreligiously  great  with  polite  atten- 
tion, and  were  willing  that  they  should  bring  gold  and  fine-  linen 
to  aid  in  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle;  but  their  intimate  and 
confidential  friends  were  those  who  were  known  to  love  -their 
Master  and  their  Saviour  in  sincerity. 

So  also  we  should  be  respectful  to  the  irreligious  who  are  ele- 
vated in  society,  and  try  to  save  their  souls ;  but  we  should  so  act 
as  never  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt  by  any,  that  we  love  Hie  pious 
f)iost,  ihiugh  their  circumstances  in  life  may  be  ordinary.  We  must 
be  decidedly  "  lovers  of  good  men ;"  and  also, 

(3.)  "Lovers  of  hospitality,'^  temperate  in  all  things,  bumble  and 
harmless. 

(4.)  Especially  should  a  Christian  pastor  show  that  he  can  endure 
vijuries  wiUi  patience;  that  he  can  forgive  those  who  despitefully 
use  him ;  and  not  only  suffer  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  but,  in  his 
intercourse  with  various  classes  of  men,  manifest  ,a  kind,  benevo- 
lent, merciful,  and  sweet  disposition.  If  a  pastor  is  ready  to  take 
fire  at  every  injury  he  receives,  or  discovers  in  his  intercourse 
.with  men  a  hasty  and  litigious  spirit,  he  will  ill  Tecommend  the 
religion  of  Jesus  to  others.  Chrysostora  and  Martin  Lutbet  often 
injured  the  cause  of  Christ  by  their  violent  passions. 

If  a  pastor  is  very  zealous  in  preaching  the  duty  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  funds  of  missionary  and  benevolent  societies,  while  he 
manifests  himself  an  avaricious  and  niggardly  disposition,  the  in- 
consistency will  soon  be  perceived,  and  injure  both  his  character 
and  ministry.  But  in  showing  mercy  and  doing  good,  let  him  in 
the  exercise  of  sound  discretion  go  to  the  extent  of  his  temporal 
means,  and  by  his  example  stimulate  his  fiook/*to  go  and  do 
likewise." 

It  is  an  honor  to  the  minbtry  at  this  day,  that  they  lead  in  all 
benevolent  and  useful  undertakings.  Certain  it  is,. "good  will  to 
men"  should  be  inscribed  upon  their ^conduqt,  as  it  is  upon  their 
religion. 

I  have  spoken  of  prudenoe  and  other  virtues  before,  I  shall 
hasten  to  say. 
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(5.)  That  in  his  own  family^  the  pastor,  in  performing  the  duties 
which  relate  to  others,  must  exhibit  a  feir  example  of  the  benign 
and  blessed  eflFects  of  that  religion  of  which  he  is  a  teacher. 

He  must  rule  his  own  house  well ;  this  must  be  done  by  regular 
domestic  Worship,  by  instruction,  by  reproof,  and  by  the  example 
of  a  sweet  and  holy  temper  and  carriage. 

The  eyes  of  parishioners  look  sharp  into  a  pastor's  dwelling, 
and  mark  his  temper  and  habits  there.  They  want  to  know  what 
he  is  at  home,  and  they  have  a  right  to  know  it ;  though  the 
means  by  which  some  attempt  ]k)  acquire  this  knowledge  are  base 
and  reprehensible.  They  will  employ  servants  to  carry  news, 
and  by  this  very  course  corrupt  good  servants,  and  finally  disturb 
in  no  small  degree  the  peace  of  a  pastor's  family.  You  will  know 
more  of  these  facts  hereafter. 

But,  in  preparation  for  these  and  other  domestic  trials,  resolve 
to  observe  double  circumspection  in  your  own  house.  Put  no 
confidence  in  servants,  unless  their  goodness  and  fidelity  have 
been  long  tried  and  clearly  evinced ;  and  let  your  whole  conduct 
in  your  family  be  dignified  and  pious.  Guard  against  ill-temper ; 
make  those  near  you  to  respect,  if  they  will  not  love  you ;  and  if 
children  and  servants  will  be  wicked,  let  them  have  no  excuse  for 
their  conduct,  either  in  your  laxity  or  undue  rigor  in  the  exercise 
of  government,  or  in  your  careless  walk  and  neglect  of  duty. 

8.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  example  which  the  pastor  should 
exhibit  in  performing  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself  and 
family.  For  many  things  to  be  stated  here  will  be  mentioned  in 
speaking, 

II.  Of  that  example  which  the  pastor  must  set  in  avoiding  those 
vices  which  are  forbidden. 

1.  Avarice  must  be  avoided.  The  pastor  must  not  be  "  a  lover 
of  filthy  lucre." 

2»  Ambition  must  be  avoided.  "  He  must  not  be  high-minded." 
This  passion — that  is  to  say,  an  inordinate  desire  of  honors  and 
preferments — ^has  given  rise  to  many  heresies,  and  been  the  parent 
of  the  whole  Papal  hierarchy.  Under  its  influence,  ministers 
envy  one  another,  and  defi^me  one  another.  Under  its  influence 
a  pastor  is  discontented  with  his  situation  among  a  plain  people, 
and  aims  to  occupy  a  great  church  in  a  great  city,  for  which 
he  ifl  but  slenderly  qualified. 
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8.  He  must  avoid  eoccess  in  eating  and  drinking.  "  Gluttony" 
was  formerly  charged  upon  the  clergy  as  being  a  very  prevalent 
sin.  The  instances  are  at  this  day  few.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  so  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  of  late  years  been 
addicted  to  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquor.  Some  bright 
stars  have  been  extinguished  by  this  low  and  beastly  vice.  To 
support,  therefore,  the  character  of  the  ministry,  and  to  operate 
against  a  sin  so  exceedingly  prevalent  in  this  country,  let  pastors 
exhibit  the  greatest  temperance.  "  They  must  not  be  given  to 
wine :"  nor  is  this  sufficient ;  they  must  discountenance  the  unne- 
cessary use  of  spirituous  liquor  by  their  example.  They  must  be 
abstemious,  sober,  and  self-denied. 

4.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  a  pastor  must  avoid  any  thing 
that  looks  like  habitual  fretfulness  and  discontentment  Fretfulness 
will  show  itself  in  our  domestic  relations  principally.  It  disturbs 
the  peace  of  others;  it  renders  us  those  who  are  hard  to  be 
pleased.  Besides  its  sinfulness,  it  is  in  a  gospel  minister  an  undig- 
nified  habit,  and  calculated  to  render  his  company  very  disagree- 
able, if  not  disgusting. 

From  his  own  house,  a  pastor  may  carry  this  unhappy  temper 
into  his  pastoral  relations,  and  let  it  appear  in  conversation  and  at 
consistorial  meetings.  "Whatever  then  a  people  may  do  to  render 
his  situation  comfortable,  he  is  not  satisfied.  His  mind  is  full  of 
discontent,  and  his  mouth  is  full  of  complaints  and  groanings. 
He  is  always  overloaded  with  troubles.  Every  thing  disturbs 
him.  Such  a  pastor  ought  to  inquire  whether  he  finds  substantial 
rest  in  religion ;  and  whether  an  habitually  discontented  person 
can  be  at  peace  with  God,  though  he  be  at  war  with  his  divine 
providence.  How  diflferent  was  Paul's  temper  I  and  how  differ- 
ent ought  every  Christian  pastor  to  be !  Certain  it  is,  a  minister 
of  Christ  should  be  an  example  in  amiability  of  disposition  and 
in  contentment  of  mind.  This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  his 
example  should  extend, 

5.  To  his  bearing  with  firmness  the  adversities  by  which  he  is 
tried. 

The  Holy  Spirit  enjoins  it  upon  all  Christians  to  "  be  patient 
in  tribulation,"  and  "  to  endure  hardships,  like  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ ;"  and  should  not  the  Christian  pastor  go  before  his 
flock  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  ? 
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When  he  is  afflicted  iu  his  family,  shall  he  f epiue,  and  diecover 
excessive  sorrow  ?  No ;  he  must  set  a  bright  example  of  resig- 
•nation. 

6.  When  he  is  persecuted  abroad,  he  acts  ill  if  he  rushes  into 
contentions,  displays  great  irritation,  and  seeks  revenge.  Let  him 
show  that  he  can  bear  patiently,  sujQFer  unrighteously,  and  yet  be 
happy,  because  **  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon 
those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake."  But  I  shall 
dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  observing, 

That  the  necessity  and  importance  of  such  an  example  as  we 
have  insisted  upon,  are  so  evident,  that  to  detail  the  proofs  at 
large  to  those  who  believe  the  Scriptures,  and  desire  to  serve  the 
Lord  Christ  in  the  ministry  of  his  Word,  would  be  almost  wasting 
time.  I  shall  therefore  just  remark,  that  such  a  holy  example  by 
a  pastor  is  important, 

(1.)  Because  the  luiture  of  the  pastoral  office  and  all  its  obliga- 
tions rec^uire  it 

(2.)  Because,  without  it,  a  Christian  minister  injures  the  cause 
which  his  public  discourses  profess  to  advocate.  He  grieves  the 
pious,,  upholds  the  wicked,  exposes  religion  to  the  ridicule  of.  its 
enemies,  brings  reproach  upon  the  ministry,  destroys  his  own 
usefulness,  and  retards  the  growth  of  the  Church,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  an  example  is  necessary,  also, 

(3.)  Because  it  is  the  only  evidence  which  the  pastor  can  give 
of  his  own  conversion,  and  of  his  sincerity  in  his  sacred  profession. 
His  words  of  pious  import  are  worsejhan  nothing^  if  contradicted 
by  his  temper  and  conduct,  etc. 

(4.)  Because  a  pastor  who  is  wanting  in  pious  example  displeases 
God.    See  I^v.  x. 

(5.)  Because  the  influence  of  example  is  required  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  people.    And, 

(6.)  Because  a  pastor's  own  interest,  comfort,  peace,  and  useful- 
ness, stand  inseparably  connected  with  such  example.  The  most 
unhappy  beings  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  usually  those  who 
preach  the  gospel,  and  set  a  perverse  example  to  others.  They 
are  at  war  with  their  own  consciencee^  and  who  does  not  despise 
them? 

III.  I  shall  now  conclude  t^ese  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology, 
with  first  ojBfering  some  considerations  exciting  to  the  faithful  per- 
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formance  of  pastoral  duties ;  and,  second,  presenting  additional 
considerations  to  support  and  comfort  faithful  pastors  under  the 
difficulties  and  trials  of  the  gospel  ministry.  These  two  particu- 
lars comprehend  the  last  branch  of  pastoral  theology;  for  you 
remember  the  definition  for&erly  given  of  this  theology,  "  that  it 
is  a  science  which  treats,  not  only  of  the  qualifications  and  duties, 
but  also  of  the  trials,  encouragements,  and  consolations  of  the 
Evangelical  Pastor." 

1.  In  offering,  then,  some  excitements  to  the  fiuthful  discharge 
of  pastoral  duties,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  Christian  pastor 
may  be  animated  to  holy  diligence  by  the  consideration, 

(1.)  That  he  derives  his  commission  from  Godj  and  that  in  this 
great  work  he  is  a  special  servant  of,  and  a  fellow-laborer  together 
with,  God.  This  consideration  dwelt  upon  the  mind  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  animated  him  in  his  course.  *'I  serve  God,  and  I  am 
his,"  was  his  exciting  reflection.     "  Whose  I  am,  whom  I  serve." 

A  similar  commission  had  the  Master  of  assemblies.  The  Son 
of  God  came  and  preached  the  gospel.  Angels  have  been  de- 
lighted to  be,  so  far  as  they  could,  employed  in  this  noble  service. 
The  best  and  noblest  of  men  have  been  engaged  in  it,  and  endured 
its  various  trials.  Prophets  and  apostles  are  the  predecessors  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Word. 

(2.)  Another  animating  consideration  to' the  Evangelical  Pastor, 
is  that  which  the  design  and  object  of  his  office  afford. 

Why  has  God  instituted  the  gospel  ministry  ?  To  save  immor- 
tal souls  I  What  is  the  end  for  which  a  divine  commission  to  preach 
the  Word  is  put  into  the  hands  of  certain  men?  It  is  not  a  com- 
mission to  heal  bodily  sickness,  nor  to  instruct  men  in  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  not  to  deliver  lectures  on  policy  and  government, 
but  to  make  known  the  great  salvation  of  God,  and  to  act  in  sub^ 
ordination  to  the  Saviour  himself,  in  plucking  brands  out  of  the 
burning,  and  destroying  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  How  inferior 
is  every  other  work  in  which  the  powers  of  intelligent  creatures 
can  be  employed,  when  compared  with  this  I  What  high  interests 
are  here  involved  I  Look  back,  and  compare  the  course  of  Paul 
the  apostle  with  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  I  The  on6  is  em- 
ployed in  a  work  of  heavenly  benevolence,  and,  amid  all  his  suf- 
ferings and  contumelies,  sustains  the  exalted  character  of  one  of 
the  greatest  bene&ctors  of  the  human  race ;  the  other  resembles 
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llie  lion,  rushing  forward  to  exUbit  his  Btnength  in  slaying  more 
than  he  can  devour. 

Let  the  Christian  pastor  often  reflect  upon  the  inestimable  vftlne 
of  one  precious  soul ;  and  that  in.  the  gospel  service  he  is  to  work 
for  the  saving  of  souls;  and  that  through  the  eternal  ages  and  in 
brighter  worlds  it  may  often  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  mare  ^oettk  than  one^  to  be  his  companions  in 
bliss. 

(S.)  But,  in  addition  to  those  powerful  eonsiderations,  what  ex- 
citement must  the  Evangelical  Pastor  find,  in  the  thought  of  what 
he  owes  to  that  Saviouir  who  died  for  him  on  the  tree  of  the  cross, 
and  through  whose  infinite  compassions  he  has  been  enrolled 
among  the  redeemed  from  everlasting  destruction  t 

Why  did  Saul  of  Tarsus  hasten,  after  his  coinverfiion,  from 
Damascus  into  the  regions  of  Arabia,  to  preach  the  gospel?  Why 
did  he  speed  his  course  afterwards  to  the  cities  and  provinces  of 
the  Gentiles,  to  make  known  that  Jesus  was  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  that  sinners  might  "  be  reconciled  to  God  by  his 
death  ?"  Did  he  not  know  that  the  world  would  hate  and  perse- 
cute him,  that  the  Jews  would  conspire  against  him  to  kill  him, 
and  that  the  abettors  of  idolatry  would  show  him  no  mercy  ? 
Yes,  he  knew  it  all;  and  he  soon  felt  the  keenness  of  those 
resentments,  the  cruelties  of  those  hatreds,  which  spring  from 
opposition  in  religion.  Why  then  did  he  not  "confer  with  flesh 
and  blood,"  and  decline  *Ho  serve  the  Lord  Christ?"  Paul  tells 
us  the  reason :  "  His  grace  to  me,"  he  says,  "  was  exceeding  abun- 
dant." I  was  in  the  very  suburbs  of  hell,  but  his  mercy  inter- 
posed ;  his  arm  snatched  me  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  into  which 
I  was  ready  to  fiill ;  never  shall  I  be  able  to  repay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  I  owe  him.  Let  my  suiFerings  and  trials  in  the 
gospel  service  be  what  they  may,  I  will  preach  "the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ."  I  will  tell  lost  sinners  that  there 
is  a  Saviour  of  infinite  power  and  compassion,  and  urge  them  to 
come  to  him.     "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 

And  should  not  the  same  grateful  and  noble  sentiment  live  in 
the  heart  of  every  Christian  pastor  "  whose  name  is  now  written  up 
among  the  living  in  Jerusalem?"  Who  and  what  is  he?  Does 
he  not  owe  as  much  to  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  as  Paul  did  ?  Is  he 
not  saved  out  of  the  same  -pit,  by  the  same  grace,  and  to  be  an 
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heir  of  the  same  eternal  ^lory  ?  Can  he  be  too  thankful  ?  can  he 
love  too  much,  and  can  he  do  and  suffer  too  much  in  evidence  of 
his  gratitude  and  aflfection  ? 

Let  then  the  pastor  feel  all  his  indebtedness  to  his  Redeemer, 
and  he  will  go  on  in  his  service  with  a  spirit  that  no  discourage- 
ments can  break,  with  a  courage  that  no  difficulties  can  deter. 

2.  But  the  gospel  service,  if  there  be  trials  of  a  peculiar  kind 
connected  with  it,  has  its  peculiar  consolations  too.  Let  these 
consolations  be  his  additional  excitement  to  duty. 

(1.)  His  Master  is  with  him.  "  Lo  I  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

(2.)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  promised  to  be  his  helper  and  com- 
forter, so  that  he  shall  say  from  experience,  **  When  I  am  weak, 
then  am  I  strong." 

(3.)  He  has  the  sweet  consciousness  arising  from  his  engaged- 
ness  in  a  work  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  men. 

(4.)  And  he  has  the  promise  that  he  shall  not  labor  in  vain,  nor 
lose  his  reward.  "  If  he  suffer  with  his  Saviour,  he  shall  also 
reign  with  him."  *'If  he  turn  many  to  righteousness,  he  shkll 
shine  as  a  star  in  the  midst  of  the  firmament."  It  was  to  his 
ministers  particularly  that  the  Saviour  said :  "Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

What  were  the  consolations  of  the  mighty  conquerors  of  the 
world,  of  Julius  Caesar,  Tamerlane,  and  others,  when  compared 
with  those  of  Paul  or  Peter,  who,  looking  upon  their  success  in 
the  conflict  with  the  powers  of  sin  and  darkness,  and  upon  intel- 
ligent creatures  turned  from  lying  vanities  to  God,  could  say, 
"Ye  are  our  hope,  our  joy,  our  crown  of  rejoicing!"  Mark  the 
conqueror  of  the  world,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  last  moments, 
when,  recovering  from  a  fit  of  inebriation,  he  bequeaths  a  kingdom 
which  he  could  no  longer  hold  **  to  the  most  worthy ;"  and  then 
turn  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  is  heard  to  say :  "  The 
hour  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the^  faith.  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousncvss  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  in  that  day." 

But  if  the  consolations  of  the  faithful  pastor  are  so  rich,  how 
sad  must  be  the  feelings,  how  dark  the  prospects  of  the  minister 
of  Christ  who  has  become  tired  of  his  service,  and  returned  to  tluj 
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friendship  of  the  world,  and  who  has  been  instrumental,  by  his 
unfaithfulness  and  example,  in  preventing  sinners  from  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! 

(5.)  It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  Evangelical  Pastor  is 
further  excited  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  he  shall  soon  be  called  to  render  in  his  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

The  years  of  human  life  here  are  few ;  the  years  expended  in  the 
gospel  ministry  usually  one  half  less.  Then  comes  eternity  with 
its  awful  realities.  Then  follows  judgment  with  its  solemn  scenes. 
Then  Jesus  shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  the  pastor  and  his 
flock  shall  appear  before  him  to  give  their  account ;  account  by 
the  pastor,  of  what?  of  the  praises  which  he  has  received  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  of  the  riches  which  he  has  amassed,  of  the  honors 
which  he  has  acquired  ?  No ;  but  of  the  good  he  has  attempted 
to  do,  by  his,  faithfulness  and  example  in  converting  sinners,  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  error  and  delusion,  in  maintaining  and 
propagating  sound  doctrine,  in  pressing  sinners  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate,  and  in  building  up  the  Church  of  God. 

Let  the  pastor  think  of  this  solemn  account,  and  he  will  be 
steadfast  amid  trials,  and  seek  to  be  approved  ii)  the  last  great  day 
by  Him  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Let  me  »now  present  some  addUitmal  considerations,  to  support 
faithful  pastors  under  trials  inseparable  from  the  sacred  ministry. 

These  trials,  creating  difficulties,  are  of  two  kinds,  each  of  which 
has  its  appropriate  source  of  consolation. 

First.  The  first  kind  are  cormnon,  because  all  faithful  ministers 
and  all  true  Christians  in  a  certain  measure  participate  in  them. 
For  the  pastoy  is  exposed  to  the  common  afflictions  of  life.  He 
also  may  lose  his  health,  his  property,  his  dearest  relatives  and 
friends.  He  also  walks  in  an  ensnaring  world,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil  One.  But  apart  from  these  ordinary 
afflictions,  the  faithful  pastor,  in  copimon  with  his  brethren  in  the 
gospel  ministry,  has  to  encounter  certain  difficulties  which  meet 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  The  temper  and  habits  of  the 
world  are  opposed  to  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion ;  the 
rich  and  great  and  fashionable  are  averse  to  practical  godliness; 
and  the  wicked  are  anxious  to  free  themselves  from  every  restraint 
.  which  the  divine  laws  impose  upon  them  as  intelligent  creatures. 
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Hence  jmaiBters  of  ike  Word  are  called  to  endure  "the  contra* 
diction  of  sinners ;"  a  contradiction  which  sometimes  uses  all  the 
weapons  of  infldelitj  and  false  philosophy,  and  sometimes  dis- 
covers itself  in  direct  enmity.  Hence  they  are  exposed  to  the 
opposition  which  the  course  of  fashion  creates,  and  are  obliged  to 
stem  a  torrent  whicli  sets  with  a  mighty  force  against  all  serious- 
ness and  living  unto  God. 

But  the  ministers  of  the  Word  have  also  to  contend  with  sin  in 
their  own  hearts,  and  are  exposed  to  particular  assaults  of  th^ 
Adversary.  The  flesh  tempts  at  one  time  to  slothfulness  and 
laxity,  at  another  time  to  discouragements;  and  if  the  heart 
through  grace  be  strong,  and  external  trials  be  few,  ministers  will 
then  have  much  to  vex  and  try  them  in  their  own  families.  The 
Devil  has  often  much  to  do  in  the  &milies  of  faithful  ministers,  so 
that  they  are  often  obliged  to  go  bowed  down  with  domestic 
troubles  into  the  sanctuary. 

But  under  the  pressure  of  these  various  trials,  there  are  three 
sources  whence  the  pastor  may  draw  consolation. 

1.  If  the  affliction  be  ordi^aryp  he  has  all  the  pxecious  promises 
given  to  the  children  of  God  for  his  consolation. 

If  the  trial  be  one  connected  with  his*  office,  and  if  it  be  od 
account  of  his  attachment  to  God  and  his  cause,  and  his  fidthful- 
uess  in  doing  tbe  work  of  the  Lord,  he  may  confidently  <isk  for 
the  Divine  help,  and  rest  assured  that  God  will  either  remove  it,  or 
overrule  it  for  good.  It  is  to  his  mimsters  particularly  that  it  is 
said,  under  the  pressure  of  affliction,^  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee,  and  my  strength  is  perfect  in  thy  weakness." 

A  faithful  servant  in  executing  his  Master's  will  never  fails  of 
protection.  That  protection  is  sometimes  given  by  converting  the 
worst  enemies  into  the  best  friends ;  sometimes  it  is  imparted  by 
invigorating  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  pastor,  so 
that  he  preaches  and  prays  better,  and  has  more  seals  to  his  min- 
istry, brighter  evidence  of  his  own  interest  in  the  Divine  love 
under  afflictions  than  in  visible  prosperity. 

The  happiest  times  of  a  pastor  are  not  those  in  which  he  is 
most  free  from  trial.  Indeed,  at  such  times,  when  there  is  tran- 
quillity all  around  him,  let  him  guard  against  inward  declensions 
and  the  neglect  of  duty.    But, 

2.  Opposition  of  a  certain  kind  is  an  evidence  that  a  pastor  is 
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^ell  employed.  He  may  therefore  rejoice  under  the  trials  which 
Hhat' opposition  creates. 
,  Pdul  and  Silas  drew  the  richest  consolations  from  this  source. 
'Their  imprisonment  at  Philippi  was  the  effect  of  their  ministerial 
'  ^ithfulness,  zeal,  and  success.  They  knew  it ;  and  were  heard  at 
:mtdnight  to  pray  to  God  not  only,  but  to  sing  his  praises. 

Mr.  Bothwell  was  a  preacher  in  the  Establishment,  careless  and 
vicious,  when  he  was  awakened.  His  conscience  was  first  aroused 
by  a  few  words  spoken  by  an  aged  Puritan  minister,  who  found 
him  playing  at  bowls  with  some  of  his  idle  parishioners.  After 
his  conversion,  he  became  a  most  powerful  and  zealous  servant  of 
Christ ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  "  Bold  Eothwell." 

This  man  received  a  call  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  his 
friends  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  accepting  the  call,  because  the 
people  of  Berwick  were  wicked,  and  would  give  him -much  trouble. 
To  whom  Eothwell  replied,  "  that  since  he  knew  the  grace  of  God, 
he  and  the  Devil  had  been  at  perpetual  variance ;  and  if  he  thought 
they  should  live  in  peace  at  Berwick,  he  would  not  go  there." 

It  is  then  an  honor,  and  there  is  a  consolation  in  it,  to  have 
trials  resulting  from  diligence  in  the  Saviour's  service;  but  to  take 
this  comfort,  the  pastor  must  be  satisfied  that  his  trials  spring  from 
right  conduct  in  the  ministry,  and  not  from  indiscretion,  rashness, 
and  violence  of  temper. 

8.  The  pastor  may  be  supported  by  the  thought  that  his  trials 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  setting  an  example  before  his  flock 
how  trials  and  temptations  ought  to  be  borne. 

Second,  The  second  kind  of  trials  to  which  the  Evangelical 
Pastor  is  exposed,  may  be  denominated  peculiar,  or  less  frequent 

These  trials  it  wiU  not  be  in  my  power  to  enumerate  fully.  I 
shall  therefore  hint  at  two  only. 

1.  There  is  a  trial  which  relates  to  a  pastor's  family.  In  his 
settlement  he  is  sometimes  removed,  together  with  his  wife,  from 
all  their  kindred,  and  placed  among  those  who^e  family  connections 
in  his  congregation  are  strong ;  and  in  consequence  pf  this  con- 
nection, he  is  made  to  experience  some  disagreeable  and  vexatious 
things. '  But  let  him  in  such  circumstances  reflect  that  God  can 
raise  him  up  friends,  even  among  strangers,  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  family  combinations,  and  that  God  will  surely  reduce 
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that  family,  that  prefers  their  fSeimily  interest  to  his  glory  and  the 
good  of  his  Church.  You  will  see  much  to  remind  you  of  these 
observations,  if  you  are  permitted  to  expend  a  few  years  in  a 
pastoral  charge. 

2.  Another  trial  of  a  pastor  is  this:  he  sometimes  has  little 
visible  blessing  upon  liis  labors.  Years  roll  on,  and  few  are 
awakened  and  converted  by  his  preaching.  His  want  of  success 
may  disturb  his  mind,  and  tempt  him  to  think  that  he  has  not 
entered  the  gospel  ministry  with  the  approbation  of  God,  or  that 
he  is  not  qualified  for  the  solemn  work. 

Under  the  distressing  influence  of  this  particular  trial,  the  con- 
solations which  Scripture  &cts  offer  are  these: 

(1.)  The  example  of  the  Saviour  «md  his  apostles.  Our  Lord 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  public  ministry  of  the  Word  among  the 
Jews.  Of  Jerusalem  he  said :  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,  but  ye  would  not"  In  several  places  the  people  re- 
jected him  openly. 

His  apostles  acdiieved  brilliant  victories ;  but  there  were  places 
where  even  they  who  were  endued  with  extraordinary  gifts  were 
constrained  to  exclaim:  "Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?" 

And  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  thus  left  to  see  the  Word 
attended  witk  no  saving  efficacy  among  many  who  heard  them,  let 
not  the  Evangelical  Pastor  draw  any  rash  conclusion  affecting  his 
own  ministry.  "  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his 
Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord." 

(2.)  Again:  Let  the  Evangelical  Pastor  reflect,  that  in  all  his 
doings  he  must  submit  to  and  adore  the  Divine  Sovereignty. 
That  Sovereignty  is  pleased  to  appoint  some  of  his  servants  to 
reap,  and  others  to  sow ;  some  to  dig  up  and  stir  the  ground ; 
some  to  plant,  and  others  to  water.  That  Sovereignty  is  pleased 
to  use  one  ndnister  more  to  render  sinners  inexcusable  in  their 
rebellion  against  Heaven,  than  to  convert  them ;  while  another 
minister,  of  inferior  talents  and  piety  to  the  former,  is  a  distin- 
guished instrument  in  the  Divine  hand  for  general  awakening 
and  conversion.  The  prophet  Elijah  was  employed  in  Israel  to 
expose  in  a  greater  light  the  wickedness  of  Ahab,  the  witchcraftis 
of  Jezebel,  and  the   inexcusable  idolatrous  attachments  of  the 
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people.  George  Whitefield  was  losed  to  arouse  sinners,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  might  work'  repentance  in  them,  and  bring  them 
to  the  Saviour. 

Let  the  minister  of  Christ  continue  to  labor  diligently.  This  is 
duty ;  but  it  is  not  duty  to  prescribe  to  Jehovah  what  particular 
use  he  shall  make  of  those  labors. 

(3.)  Again :  It  becomes  the  Evangelical  Pastor  to  reflect,  that 
though  he  may  not  immediately  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  yet 
that  the  seed  sown  may  aflier  a  while  spring  up,  and  bless  him 
with  a  joyful  harvest.  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  before  the  American  war,  at  Morristown,  in 
this  State,  (N.  J.,)  said  that  he  labored  twenty  years  in  that  place 
with  very  little  visible  effect ;  but  a  blessing  came  at  length,  in  a 
powerful  work  of  God,  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  many. 

A  minister  may  not  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  This 
was  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Vredenburgh,  of  Somerville.  It  was 
acknowledged  by  Christian  people  that  those  serious  impressions 
which  resulted  in  an  extensive  awakening  began  under  his  minis- 
try, though  he  did  not  live  to  witness  all  the  good  he  had  done. 

The  labors  of  a  minister  may  be  richly  blessed  among  the  rising 
generation,  though  their  fathers  should  remain  obstinate  in  their 
impenitency.  Moses  and  Joshua  could  not  prevail  with  those  who 
came  out  of  Egypt  to  manifest  the  "obedience  of  faith;"  but  their 
ministry  was  productive  of  the  most  happy  effects  in  the  souls  of 
their  children. 

Let,  then,  the  pastor  not  judge  hastily  respecting  the  results  of 
his  labors,  but  work  on ;  for  let  it  be  observed  once  again, 

(4.)  That  though  not  one  soul  should  be  converted  under  his 
ministry,  yet  that  God  will  ultimately  be  glorified  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  faithfid  pastor,  and  the  reward  of  grace  promised  to 
those  who  are  faithful  in  God's  house,  as  was  Moses,  will  not  be 
the  less  certain.  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life."  Here,  you  observe,  the  promise  is  not 
attached,  is  not  suspended  upon  success,  but  upon  faithfulness. 
Who  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  translated  bodily  into 
heaven?  Enoch  and  Elijah;  yet  they  were  remarkably  unsuccess- 
ful, though  incorruptibly  faithful.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every 
good  pastor  to  say :  "  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  I  shall 
be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."    But, 
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(6.)  Lastly:  Let  the  pastor  reflect,  that  he  is  not  v^seless  because 
sinners  are  not  awakened  and  converted  under  his  ministry.  If 
n.>t  one  is  converted,  many  of  God's  dear  children  may  be  fed, 
edified,  baUt  up,  and  comforted.  Much  wickedness  may  be  re- 
strained, and  the  march  of  many  en*ors  may  be  arrested,  and  thus 
the  labors^  of  a  minister  may  operate  directly  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Church.  Be  faithful,  if  you  become  ministers  of  the  Word ; 
bo  faithful  and  prudent,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
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